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THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, 

Fort St. George, Madras. 

Sir, 

• We, the undersigned Members of the Commission appointed by G.O., dated 
4th May 1891, No. 25, Legislative, have the honour to submit the following Report;— 


2. It seems unnecessary to recapitulate the circumstances leading to the 
appointment of the Commission, further than to say* that the starting point is 
the proposal “ to provide a form of marriage for Hindus following the Marumak- 
kathayam law.” 

3. Object of the Commission. —The object of the Commission, as defined 
by the Government of India (G.O., 7th April 1891, No. 13, Legislative), was to 
provide evidence, 

(a) as to the customs connected with Hindu marriages in Malabar, 

(b) as to whether the proposed changes are desired by the majority 

of the classes subject to the Maruraakkathayam law, 

(c) or are essential for the protection of the minority : 

„ ( d ) Whether legislation is expedient, 

(e) and if so what form it should take: 

(/) Whether the measure would affect the religion, or the religious 
rites and usages, of the Marumakkathayam classes. 

{if) What would be its effect upon the people of the neighbouring 
States o£ Cochin and Travancore, 

(h) and upon the people governed'by the Aliyasantana law. 

4. Procedure followed by the Commission.- —Tlie procedure followed by the 
Commission to collect the necessary material for a report is described below, in 
the words of tbe President :■— 

“ It was our anxious desire to render the information which we had to 
collect,full aud comprehensive. -With this object a set of questions was framed about 
one mouth before the Commission visited Malabar, and replies were invited from 
representative men, selected by Mr. Winterbotham in communication with his Tasil- 
dars, from the official and tbe educated classes, from representatives of influential 
families or Tarawads,iu the interior, and from tbe members of the Bar in the District. 
We also invited representations from the several Kovilakams or families of the 
ancient raters of this part of the country, and from Xambutiris whose opinions on 
matters of caste are considered to be authoritative. Before quest ions were framed 
by the Commission, Mr. Winterbotham had invited information from the Dewans 
of Travancore and Cochin and from several intelligent and educated men *in 
those States through tbe British Resident. In the result, interrogatories were 
sent on the whole to 471- persons, of whom 322 sent in replies. {Vide Appendix II.) 
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Another arrangement made in view to obtain comprehensive knowledge and to 
secure an expression of public opinion throughout the District, consisted in inviting 
a few leading men from every Taluk to appear before the Commission and to 
favour it with their views as to the expediency of the proposed legislation and as 
to the best mode of regulating and improving sexnal usages among persons subject 
to the Marurnakkathayam law. We deemed it advisable to adopt this procedure, 
jirst, to supplement and elucidate the written answers in cases in which it was 
desirable to do so, and to obtain a knowledge of special local customs ; secondly , 
to enable tbe Government to see how far local opinions are in favour of 
the proposed, or any other, form of legislation regarding marriage, and on 
what points thej' vary in different parts of the District and among different 
classes of people. In order to economise our time and prevent public itjcon¬ 
venience, we intended also to hold a Conference wherever a large number 
of persons attended, and to record the representations which they desired to make 
in connection with the Bill. For the purpose of enabling tbe people readily 
to come forward and to submit their views, it was arranged that the Commission 
should sit before the ouLburst of the South-West Monsoon at Cannanore and 
Tellicherry, and then visit Calicut, Shoranore and Palghat. At the several stations 
mentioned above, we examined every one who appeared to give evidence in 
compliance with our request. In none of the stations which the Commission 
visited, was the attendance so large as to suggest the necessity of substituting a 
general Conference for individual examination. On the other hand the attendance 
on some days was so meagre that the examination of witnesses was over early in 
the afternoon, and that was the case for several days at Cannanore and Tellicherry 
and on the last day of our sitting at Calicut and Palgh&t, Another part of our 
procedure consisted in announcing in the District Gazette our desire to cpnsider and 
record any representation which organised literary and other Societies, or persons 
who had not been specially invited, wished to submit for or against the proposed 
legislation. We received representations from one Society (The Travancore 
Malay ali Association), and from twelve meetings held in several portions of the 
District. We also received, through Government or direct, 38 petitions, of which 
13, signed by 2,723 persons, were in favour of legislation, and 2-5, signed by 2,131 
persons, were against it. Opportunity was given to such of the Native Commis¬ 
sioners as belong to Malabar to mention to Mr, Winterbotham the names of persons 
who might in their opinion be specially requested to give evidence. It seemed to 
me that in an enquiry like the one which the Commission had to institute, it would 
not be amiss to get an insight, if practicable, into the sentiments of respectable 
Nayar ladies competent to form and express an ©pinion regarding the necessity 
for a marriage-law. It was not, however, practicable to do anything in further¬ 
ance of this object in North Malabar where tbe Nayar women are notably conserva¬ 
tive and live in privacy in their homes,—a privacy akin to the close seclusion 
which is observed by Nambutiri ladies. Though women in South Malabar are 
allowed greater freedom, and their intercourse with men of respectability is not 
unduly restricted, yet I understood that it was not in their power to express tlieir 
opinions otherwise than through their Karanavans and husbands, and that it was 
difficult to ascertain their genuine feeling. I may mention that shortly before 
tli£ Commission was about to dissolve I received four petitions, three signed by 245 
ladies, alleging that legislation was necessary, and the fourth, signed by 387 ladies, 
objecting to any change in the existing usage. They tend to support the view 
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that, the ladies follow more or less the lead of their male relatives. In addition 
to these sources of information the Commissioners had before them the opinions 
of several European writers who had resided for sometime amidst the people 
subject, to the Marnmakkathayam usage and made their home-life a subject of 
special study. Appendix I. contains copious extracts to facilitate reference to those 
opinions. We had also before us the very interesting and instructive account of 
the Malay ali races given by Mr. Logan in bis Manual on Malabar; and the oppor¬ 
tunities which he had of acquiring a knowledge of local usage during his stay in 
the District for about 20 years, and the keen interest and zeal with which he 
endeavoured to acquire such knowledge, impart a special value to his description 
of domestic and social life in Malabar. Further, we had before us the opinions of 
the Committee, consisting among others of Mr. Logan, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Sankara 
Nair, and the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, the distinguished Minister of Travan- 
core. After recording evidence at the several centres in the District and tabulating 
the answers to our interrogatories, the Commissioners discussed the Bill in detail 
and prepared memoranda embodying their opinions and the reasons for the same. 
The memoranda and the resolutions recorded at the several meetings held at 
. Calicut form the basis of the report, which Mr. Winterbotham has kindly undertaken 
to prepare. 

“ Having described the procedure which we followed, I shall make a few 
remarks with reference to the material available to the Commission, As regards 
the information elicited regarding marriage customs, it is reliable; but it must be 
accepted with caution so far as it bears on the extent to which polyandry still 
lingers in parts of South Malabar and influences the relation of the sexes. Testing 
the recorded evidence by what I have heard outside the Office during my 
tour, from disinterested local officials and landholders, I think the extent is 
understated. It was a matter about which it was not possible to subject the 
witnesses to a searching cross-examination without giving offence to them and to 
the local community. The procedure of the Commission was throughout so 
arranged as to be sympathetic and conciliatory and neither aggressive nor offensive. 
It was suggested to us that the Moplas in Ponnani and Valluvanad w r ould give us 
a different version, but having regard to the irritation and excitement, which the 
proceeding might occasion, we assumed the responsibility of declining to avail 
ourselves of this source of information. There is another fact which I must 
submit for the information of liis Excellency in Council. A majority of representa¬ 
tive men in the District have not come forward to lay their views before us in 
spite of every effort to direct their attention to the object of our enquiry. This 
peculiarity attracted my attention at each of the stations I visited, and I endeav¬ 
oured to ascertain the cause from several Tasildars and District Munsifs and 
. a few influential landholders who happened to see me. I cannot, attribute this to 

mere indifference, for the widest publicity was given to the nature of our enquiry, 
and there were traces of an impression on the public mind that the proposed 
legislation would break up the Marnmakkathayam Tarawads. I find also from 
the recorded evidence that many witnesses, both educated and uneducated in 
English, assail the provision regarding the succession of wives anti children to 
self-acquired and separate property as inaugurating a double system of inheritance 
in one and the same family and closing one important, source from which Tarawa*! 
property has hitherto been recruited. The general reluctance to come forward to 
give evidence appears to me to be a silent, protest against any change of the 
* 
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Marnimkkatlmyn.nl usage.* It will be remembered that the people were free 
either to respond or not to respond to our invitation, and that we could only do our 
best to ascertain the public feeling as it aclually exists, and give every one an 
opportunity of saying what he desired to say.” 

5. In other words this Commission was under all the disadvantages 
which generally attach to Commissions as investigating bodies. We had no power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, and it was alike impolitic and impracticable 
to subject the witnesses to any examination as to their own personal experience in 
matters connected with the softer sex, or with family life. Any attempt to put 
witnesses through such an ordeal would have operated to prevent any one from 
coming forward. 

Neither was it. desirable to examine witnesses from the numerous castes 
following the ordinary law of inheritance, and living side by side with the Mam- 
makkathayam people. Any evidence unfavourable to the latter would have 
exposed a witness to the hostility of his Marumakkathayam neighbours; and where 
this apprehension did not prevent disclosure, the result would have been to rouse 
caste antipathies, and to stir up bad blood. 

Thus, in considering the evidence taken by the Commission, it should be 
borne in mind that the witnesses were not on oath, nor subjected to cross-examin¬ 
ation, and that they were under a strong natural bias to suppress unpleasant facts, 
and to reveal the bright side only of the picture. To supply the shading required 
for a truthful representation, it would be necessary to hear what their neighbours 
of other castes had to say ; and such an enquiry, as already explained, would have 
produced far more evil than good. 

When we find witnesses (especially those' of North Malabar} asserting 
that the Marumakkathayam people require no law to curb vicious propensities, and 
that by both men and women, a standard of chastity and conjugal fidelity is main¬ 
tained in which there is no room for improvement, we may accept the picture sub¬ 
ject to the above reservation, viz ., that all the shade is left out. 

6. Of the 322 sets of answers sent in, il was obviously impossible, and 
unnecessary, to print the whole. After careful perusal G4 answers have been printed, 
as sufficiently illustrating all shades of opinion (Appendix HI.). The selection 
was not an easy matter, but the choice was determined either by the intrinsic 
merit of the essay, or by the prominence of the writer in respect of rank, position 
or education. 

The Commission examined 121 witnesses viva voce, and their evidence, 
printed in full, forms Appendix IV. 

7. In treating of the subject of marriage, a brief description of the 
Marumakkathayam classes, and of their caste and family-system, in theory and 
practice, cannot be omitted, though to all familiar with the subject much of the 
disquisition may appear tedious and superfluous. 

It is unfortunate that the tabulation of the results of this year’s Census 
has not progressed far enough to enable the Commission to avail themselves of the 
information it would afford. 

* Note.— We da not concur in this opinion. We attribute the reluctance to a natural dislike to be questioned 
regarding peculiar customs. 







-Prom the Table of Malabar Castes, printed at page 340, Yol IV., of the 
Census Report, of 1 SSI,all those known,or believed, to be Marumakkathayam have 
been extracted, and are shown in Appendix V., attached to this Report. 

At the Census the particulars of castes were necessarily arrived at by 
accepting the information given by the people themselves. Each person was 
entered as belonging to such caste as he affirmed to be his. Persons of the same 
caste may have described themselves by the general term “ Nay a r,” or as belonging 
to a particular division, or sub-division, of the Nayars- The numbers in such 
divisions, or sub-divisions, therefore may not, and in many eases certainly do not, 
at all represent their true numerical importance. There is also considerable diffi- 
culty * in identifying some of the names, and it is therefore not possible in all 
instances to be certain which law of inheritance the caste is under. 

From this statement the number of tbe Marumakkathayam Hindus in 
Malabar would appear to be as follows • 

Males. Females, 

Kshatriyas, Nayars and the allied castes . 233,155 237,174 

Marumakkathayam Tiyans (North Malabar) ... ... 108,(339 111,806 

Marumakkathayam Mukkuvans (ditto) ... ... 2,835 2,805 


Total ... 344,629 351,785 


8. It is impossible to arrive at anything like an accurate estimate of the 
number of Marumakkathayam Tiyans and Mukkuvans. It may be stated broadly 
that the Tiyans and Mukkuvans of the three Northern Taluks,—Chirakkal, 
Kottayam and Kururabranad,—are Marumakkathayam, and that throughout the 
rest of the District they are Makkathayam ; but there is a sprinkling of Maru¬ 
makkathayam Tiyans sojourning in South Malabar and the Wynad, and of 
Makkathayam Tiyans in North Malabar, and the means of correctly ascertaining 
how many are under each of the two rival systems of inheritance, do not exist. 

The number of Tiyans and Mukkuvans in the three Northern Taluks has 
accordingly been taken as representing the number of Marumakkathayam Tiyans 
and Mukkuvans, and no nearer approximation can be arrived at. 

9. It may be taken that the total Hindu Marumakkathayam population 
in 1881 was about 696,414, of whom' 470,329 were Nayars, and 226,085 Tiyans and 
fishermen. The total population of the District in 1881 was 


Hindus 

Males. 

. 824,403 

Females. 

S44,868 

Mussulmans... *... 

. 327,620 

324,578 

Christians ... 

. 22,032 

21,164 

Others 

. 219 

151 


Total ... 1,174,274 

1,190,761 


Grand Total ... 2,365,035 

Thus the Marumakkathayam Hindus were to the remaining population in 
a minority of 696,414 to 1,668,621, or of forty-two to a hundredor rather under 

30 per cent. . 

10. The Marumakkathayam Classes .—M ucli valuable in form ation regard- 

in "the Marumakkathayam Hindus (Nayars and Tiyans) is contained in the Malabar 
° 2 
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District Manual, and in the Article on Malabar in the Imperial Gazetteer. It is 
undesirable to lengthen this Report by quotations from authorities so well known 
and readily accessible, and it is only necessary bore to point out. certain peculiari¬ 
ties which bear on the question of marriage. 

11. In the first place all sexual intercourse between the Nayars and 
Tiyans is absolutely prohibited. 

A Nayar cannot keep a concubine not of the Nayar caste without 
exposing himself to social excommunication. 

12. In tlie next place it. should be noted that the Nayars have split 
themselves up into scores of sub-castes, some of which by common consent are 
graded in a settled order of caste-precedence, whilst others dispute their place in 
the list, each claiming its own caste superiority. 

There are amongst the Nayars (in the words of the author quoted at 
page 12, Appendix I.) “ numerous sub-divisions so nice and capricious that the men 
and women of one caste will not eat meals prepared by the members of another, nor 
sit for eating together in the same row.” Caste precedence amongst these sub¬ 
divisions is a burning question, and as there is no authority to settle disputes as to 
precedence, the first result of such a dispute is that the disputing divisions will not 
eat together, and this leads to a cessation, and ultimately to a prohibition, of 
intermarriage. 

13. There are many methods of classification adopted by the Nayars 
which the list of castes in Appendix V. does not exemplify. The higher class of 
Sudras are called Kiriyam Nayars. Kiriyam is the (Tadbliavam) corruption of 
the Sanskrit Graham = a house. Thus the Kiriyam Nayars are Steward^and other 
home —Nayars, who could cook for all those who followed out-door occupations. 
Each of the petty Raj dis, who ruled Malabar at the time of Hyder’s invasion, had 
his Nayar adherents (Charnavar), and these were divided into Agatha- (= inside) and 
Puratha {— outside). The Agatha performed all menial functions within the 
palace.^ The Puratha were the warriors and armed retainers, exempted from menial 
service. Every Kovilagam in Malabar lias still its 'Agaihachirna and Puratharhdrna 
adherents, who in theory should look up to the head of the Kovilagam as supreme 
in all caste matters. Another large division in South Malabar style themselves 
Sudra Nayars. They are independent of the Kovilagams, and are in theory 
the servants (or slaves as they style themselves) of the great Nambudri landlords. 
Between the Chdruanors and Sudra Nayars there is a dispute as to precedence 
which has resulted in tlie entire prohibition of intermarriage. 

IT. Besides the above large divisions there are a number of sub-divisions 
supposed to follow certain hereditary professions which divide them from the rest 
and prevent intermarriage. 

For example, the Ram ns (corruption of VydMris = traders) are a numer¬ 
ous division at and near Quilandy, who do not intermarry with other divisions. 
The VcatihMan (washerman for Brahmans, temples and Nayars), the Vattelckadan 
(oil-makers), the Pallichdn (palanquin-bearers of the Rajah and Brahman’, the 
Audurdu (potters), the Urdli (masons), and the Velaklcataravan (barbers for Brah¬ 
mans and Nayars) are examples of sub-divisions which usually keep themselves to 
themselves in the matter of marriage. 




15. Tlie Ambalavdsis (temple-servants) have originated numerous sub¬ 
divisions, the members of which now-a-days may, or may not, discharge their 
allotted functions. Some of the chief are the Vdriar (sweepers), the Chnhkictvs 
(singers and players), the Martins (drummers),* the Pnshpagmis (who provide 
flowers and garlands). It is amongst these Ambalavasis engaged in pagoda 
service, and coming thus into closer contact with the Brahmans, that the .alleged 
commandment to disregard chastity is still held in honour. 

1G. It would be tedious and unnecessary to pursue this enquiry further. 
Enough has been said to show that by some perversity of fate the Nayar caste has 
developed the usual Hindu tendency to split up into scores and hundreds of petty 
divisions, refusing to eat together, or to intermarry, and totally incapable of any 
united action- 

The vexatious restrictions, dissensions, and rivalry arising from these 
schisms are deeply deplored by the educated and intelligent class, and it is highly 
necessary to guard, in any legislation that may be contemplated, against perpetu¬ 
ating restrictions on marriage which, though now customary, are disapproved by 
the Nayars themselves, 

17. The answers to Questions 1 and 2 in Appendix III. exemplify the 
Nayar custom which allows a man to cohabit with a woman considered to be of a 
lower caste than himself. 

The same custom prohibits the female from exercising a similar liberty. 
This is called the rule of Amdumam and Prat do mam. Dr. Gundert derives 
Anulumam from ami -= with + 16mam — rumam = the hair: going with the hair, or 
grain. So pratiltimam means “ going against the hair or grain.” 

.According to this usage a Nayar woman consorting with a man of a higher 
caste follows the hair, purifies the blood and raises the progeny in social estimation. 
By cohabitation with a man of a lower division or caste, she is guilty of pratilomam , 
and if the difference of caste were admittedly great, she would be turned out of her 
family to prevent the whole family being boycotted. The Nambudris smile at these 
disputes as to precedence and regard all ^udras a^ on the same level. -A. woman 
disregarding the rule of aaidhmm is therefore not necessarily excluded from the 
temple, the temple-tank or any religious privileges. Many of the answers show 
that the rule of anulomam is often disregarded in Native Cochin and some adjacent 
parts of Malabar. The rule is inconsistent with the institution of marriage inas¬ 
much as (in the words of Mr. Sankariah, Dewan Peishkar of Native Cochin) 
“often the parties to the Sambandham are so widely different in caste that the 
man must bathe after contact with the woman, before he can pray or take his food.” 

It often happens that a father could not touch his children without 
bathing afterwards to remove the pollution. 

38. The answers to Questions 6 to 10 in Appendix III. illustrate a strange 
geographical restriction, which makes the Kora river (flowing into the sea at 
Elathur about seven miles north of Calicut) a boundary between North and South 
Malabar for Marumakkathayam caste purposes, forbids the Nayar women of North 
Ma'abar to cross to the south of the river, and prohibits a Sambandham between 
them and any Nayar from the south of the District. 

Nearly all our informants are agreed that the restriction dates from 
times when the river formed the boundary between two of the petty kingdoms 



which divided Malabar prior to the Muhammadan invasion, but why the restriction 
should be one-sided, and why it should retain its vitality after a century of British 
rule, is not so plain. The educated class are rdivc to the absurdity of the custom. 
It is already transgressed on various pleas— e.r/., the plea of pilgrimage, the plea that 
the river was not crossed but circumvented, the plea that a woman may follow her 
husband, &c., and there is little doubt that it will shortly he altogether set at 
defiance when North Malabar men, holding appointments in South Malabar, have 
.to choose between breaking the rule or leaving their Families behind them. 

19. The Nambudri Brahmans .-—A few remarks regarding the Narnbudris 
are here required to explain how their teaching and influence, as priests and land¬ 
lords, have affected the peculiar sexual usages of the Nayars, and have redacted 
upon themselves. 

They must not be confounded with the Pattars, or so-called foreign 
Brahmans. The Pattars differ in no respect from the Brahmans of the East Coast. 
They, like the Narnbudris, are very willing to lend themselves as ‘consorts’ for 
the ladies of the Nayar aristocracy, but they are never accepted as such except 
when the services of a Nambudri are not available. 


A full description of the Narnbudris will be found at page 119 ei seq. of 
the Malabar Manual. 


Taluk, No. nf Families. 


Chirakkal 
Kottayarn 
K um mbraaad 
Wynad 
Calicut 


30 

70 

152 


Taliih . No, of Families. 
Ernad ... 120 

Wallnvanad ... 277 

Palghat . 

Potmani ... 289 

British Cochin ... .. 


Total... 1,017 


The number of families as 
ascertained by Mr. Logan is shown in 
the margin. The Census of 1881 makes 
their number to be, Males 5,710, 
Females 5,818, (Vide Vol. IV., page 4). 

20. It is only necessary here to remind the Government tliftt by the 
tradition devoutly believed in by orthodox opponents of change, the Narnbudris 
were settled in Malabar by Parasu llama, an incarnation of Vishnu, who divided 
the land amongst them, and created the Sudras to be their slaves. The Travancore 
Census Report of 1874, page 191, well sums up the orthodox view of the Namhudri 
as shown by the language in which be is habitually addressed. “His person is 
holy, his directions are commands, his movements are processions ,his meal is 
nectar, he is the holiest of human beings, lie is the representative uf God on earth.” 

Except the Nambudri, the Nayar has no other priestly, spiritual or 
religious instructor; and it is for the gratification of this Bhu-devan (Earth-god) 
that the Sudra woman, if she has any religious instruction at all, is taught that 
she was created. 


21. As regards the effect of this precept on the morality of the Sudra 
women more will be said later on, but it is desirable here to note the effect of the 
system on the Narnbudris themselves. To keep the family property impartible, and 
to guard against an inconvenient increase of mouths to be fed, the “ Earth-gods ” 
set up a rule that only the eldest son should take a Nambudri wife, and that all 
tlie junior members should solace themselves by forming fugitive connections with 
Sudra girls. The issue of these fugitive unions following Maruraakkathayam, were 
no burden upon the Namhudii lather, but had to bi3 supported by the T\a?'nnnvan 
(senior male) of the girls tarawad. I he defectin this ingenious arrangement is that 
it leaves out of sight the natural law from which “ Earth-gods ’’are not exempt, 
and which so arranges matters that there are as many Nambudri women as there 
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are Nambudri men. The consequence is that while the Nambudri bachelors solac e 
themselves with their Sudra loves, the Nambudri spinsters, secluded and vigilantly 
guarded in the privacy of their houses, must live and die unmarried. 

“ In consequence of this custom the females often enter into wedlock at 
a very advanced age or die in a state of celibacy, but so tenacious are they of their 
observances that the corpse undergoes all the ceremonies of marriage.” (Census 
Report of Native Cochin, 1875-76, page 35.) “ Many Nambudri women necessarily 
never get a chance of marriage.” “ In order to get their daughters married at all, 
a Nambudri must be rich, for with each of them he lias to pay the bridegroom a 
heavy dowry, and many an illam’s resources have been drained in this way.” 
(Malabar Manual, pages 127—128.) 

“The Nambudri woman, unlike her Brahmin sisters on the other coast, 
may remain unmarried even after attaining the age of puberty, and there are many 
among them who die virgins at au advanced age. Numerous daughters are con¬ 
sidered a misfortune, as their dowry and other marriage expenses will impoverish 
any but the wealthiest Nambudris. 'They do not, however, kill their children on 
this account,”—a forbearance for which they no doubt deserve due credit. “ The 
women are guarded with more than Moslem jealousy.” (Travancore Census 
Report, 1874-75, pages 213—214.) An institution which by debauching the 
women of one class, condemns the women of another to life-long and enforced 
celibacy, is not one which justice need hesitate to condemn. If the reform move¬ 
ment set on foot by educated Nayars should eventually have the effect of driving 
the Nambudri bachelor into wedlock with women of his own caste, this indirect 
consequence of a marriage-law for Nayars, is one which no right-thinking person 
can deplcre. What (some persons ask) is to become in such case of the Naduvazhi 
(chieftain) and other aristocratic families, who have hitherto preferred Nambudri 
consorts for their females ? It can only be suggested in reply that they should follow 
the example of many of tlieir number and marry in their own caste. 

22. On the Nambudri men the effect of the system has likewise been 
pernicious. Instead of takingthe lead in every intellectual pursuit, as do the Brah¬ 
mans in other parts, the Nambudri has become enervated to such an extent that it 
would be difficult to find more than a few who have mastered the grammar and 
syntax oE the Sanskrit, which is the vehicle of their sacred texts. Most of them 
get no further than committing a number of Slokas to memory. Not only do 
they refuse altogether to tread the path of knowledge opened up to them by a 
barbarian Government, but it is rare to find one of them who has studied the 
literature, such as it is, of his own vernacular. The proposed legislation undeniably 
threatens wliat they regard as tlieir sacred privilege, and it is not to be wondered 
at that their influence should be exerted to the utmost to prevent reform. 

23. The Marumakkathayam Thy ana .—For an account of the Tiyans vide 
page 142 of the Malabar Manual. Out of a total of 551,717 Tiyans (and Izhavars) 
the approximate number following Marumakkathayam is, as shown above, 220,445, 
or about 40 per cent; The circumstances which forced, or led the Tiyans of North 
Malabar to adopt Marumakkathayam, are buried in obscurity, and nothing is certain 
except that nothing on the point can be known with certainty. The Mapillas # of 
North Malabar likewise follow Marumakkathayam, but in their case this can often 
be directly traced to the fact that tlieir ancestors were Nayars converted to Islam. 

3 
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In the early days of British rule the Tiyan women incurred no social 
disgrace by consorting with Europeans, and up to the last generation, if the Sudra 
girl could boast of her Bralnnan lover, the Tiyan girl could show more substantial 
benefits from her alliance with a white man of the ruling race. 

Happily the progress of education, and the growth of a wholesome public 
opinion, have made shameful the position of a European’s concubine; and both 
races have thus been saved from a mode of life equally demoralizing to each. 

24. The Manm aklcath ay am System .•—Marumakkathayam possesses no 
Code. In Malabar no extant, scripture is attributed to Sri Parasu Eama, the 
traditional founder of the system, whom the orthodox Malayali regards as an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu,—nor is any writing attributed to the sage Sankaracbariar, w^io is 
believed to be the authority for the sixty-four traditional anacharams for heterodox 
observances) in which the Malabar Nambudris differ from their Bralnnan brethren 
of the East Coast. Prior to the advent of the British there were no courts of 
justice to record case-law, and the Nambudri Brahmans monopolised the study of 
the Shastras and were the sole recognized repositories of the unwritten custom of 
the country. The enquiries of the Commission, in so far as they have been of any 
avail, merely serve to show that the only known work, supposed to embody the 
divine commandments of Sri Parasu Eama, is the Kerala Mahatmyam, upon which 
the Zamorin and various orthodox Malayalis rely. The work is composed in San¬ 
skrit verse, and such copies of it as are known to exist are written on palm-leaf in 
the Malayalam character. The only copy which the Commission were aide to obtain 
was obligingly lent by the Azhuvanjeri Tamburakkal, a Nambudri dignitary esteemed 
to be of the highest sanctity, and he informs the Commission that this copy was 
made 37 years ago from an older grantham (palm-leaf book) which through age 
was becoming undecipherable, and which is now lost. No information whatever 
is forthcoming as to the authorship of the poem, or as to its date ; and the lano-uao-e 
and character in which it is written have prevented the Commission, during the 
short time at their disposal, from submitting it to a critical examination. 

The poem is divided into chapters and purports to be a monologue 
addressed by the Riski Garga to Yudhishtira, the eldest of the Pandus. Each chapter 
winds up with a refrain to the effect “ Thus ends chapter—of the discourse of 
Garga to Yudhishtira in the Bhugola Puranam.” 

A translation of one version of Chapter XJJX., which is referred to by the 
Zamorin and others, is given in the answers of Mr. K. Krishna Menon, No. 33 
of Appendix III. There are probably several versions, but in substance the 
chapter contains a mythical account of how certain.celestial damsels were brought 
from Indra’s world by Parasu Rama to satisfy the sexual cravings of the Keralain 
Brahmans, and it recites how Parasu Rama at Vishabhadri (Tricbur) pronounced 
his commandment to the women (not being of the Brahman caste) to satisfy the 
desires of Brahmans, enjoining upon them to put off chastity and the cloth which 
covered their breasts, and declaring that promiscuous intercourse with three or 
four men in common was void of the least taint of sin. 

The book would be unworthy of notice were it not relied on as an author¬ 
ity by many champions of Marumakkathayam, and were it not that it correctly 
exhibits the religious teaching of the Nambudri priesthood even at the present day. 

In illustration of this, reference should be made to the evidence of Ashtamurthi 
Nambudripacl, whose answers are printed as No. 8 in Appendix III. Tin's 
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gentleman is one of the foremost Nambudris in Malabar in respect of wealth, 
rank, sanctity and learning, and it will probably be allowed that there could be no 
better, or more candid, exponent of the orthodox doctrine. He says :—“ The 
Smritlii says, “ the Sudras’ appointed path to heaven is serving the Brahmans.” 
“ The practice of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas having sexual intercourse 
with servile (Sudra) women is in accordance with the Sastras.” “ If a Brahman 
wished to have sexual intercourse with a Sudra’s wife, the Sudra would be bound 
to gratify the wish.” And again :—“ A Sudra cannot be sure of the true parent¬ 
age of the children born of his wife. Hence the Sudras cannot follow the rule of 
Makk athayam. ’ * 

• This exposition has the full support of the highest possible authority 
from a Marumakkathayam standpoint. The Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur (Appen¬ 
dix III., Ho. 1) tells us :—“According to Parasu Rama only the eldest son of a 
Brahman family is permitted to marry. The other members may keep females of 
the lower castes, and chastity should not be observed by Non-Brahman females.” 

So Ettan Tamburan Avargal, a learned Sanskrit Scholar and Senior Anandi- 
ravan of the Pad inyard Kovilagara, tells us :—“ It has been ordained by Parasu 
Rama that in Kerala, Marumakkathayam women need not be chaste, and that the 
non-observance of chastity should entail no evil ” *—(Appendix III., paper 5, 
answer 11). So the Kolathur Yariyar, a great landlord well known in connection 
with Mapilla outrages, says :—“ A woman is not forbidden from consorting with 
more than one man.” “ For the Marumakkathayam people, who reckon their descent 
through the female line, there is no objection to any cohabitation which does not 
contaminate the female element”—(Paper 9, answers 22 and 23). Sir Madhava 
Rao takes for granted this rule against female chastity when he claims it as one of 
the great benefits conferred by Marumakkathayam that “ it has ensured the peaceful 
operation of the great principle of natural selection.” ( Vide Appendix IV., evidence 
of witness 1 1.9, page 88.) Thus in the supposed commandment “ let chastity be far 
from you : not the least sin attaches to its non-observance,” we have admittedly 
the very foundation and corner stone of the Marumakkathayam system. 

25. Polyandry. —As To the origin of polyandry amongst the Nayars, the 
Commission finds itself unable to throw any fresh light upon the subject. Mr. 
Wigram’s conjecture that the Nayars “ entered Malabar from the North and 
peopled first the Tulu and then the Malayalam country,” seems inconsistent with 
the fact that the Nayars speak the purest Malayalam, and that Malayalam is very 
much closer akin to Tamil than to either Tulu, or Canarese, spoken in South Canara. 
If the Nayars entered Malabar from the North they must surely have brought some 
words with them which would have disclosed their affinity to some Northern people, 
whereas their language merely discloses a close affinity to Tamil, and raises the 
presumption that they entered Malabar through the Palghat Hap. 

The theory that polyandry was indigenous in Malabar is not easily 
reconcile able with the fact that the Cherumars, Pulayars, Panayars, Irulars, 
Kadars, and numerous other servile and jungle tribes, who are looked upon by 
every one as tlie undoubted aborigines, do not follow Marumakkathayam. The 

* Note*—H e quotes a sloka of Ivhich the fallowing is a translation :— 

Among the folk of this land, in this my country, among all castes, among all SA mantas, and among all other 
women likewise, let there be no chastity. But as for the wives of Brahmans and Dwijas (twice-born classes) let^he 
rule of chastity stand in regard to them. With other residents let there be no rule of chastity. Behold I declare 

the truth / 1 
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theory that the first Nayar immigrants came as an army with very few women, 
who therefore had to be shared amongst the men, is also a mere conjecture. 


26. Questions 23 and 24 in Appendix III. were directed to discover the 
correctness, or otherwise, of the notions entertained by European writers who, like 
Mr. Mayne, speak of " polyandry of the Nayar type.” 

The answers display a healthy and almost unanimous detestation of the 


practice of polyandry, and nine-tenths of our informants would have it believed 
that polyandry amongst the Nayars is as extinct as the dodo. 

If by polyandry we mean a plurality of husbands, publicly acknowledged 
by society and by each other as sharing between them a woman’s favours by mutual 
agreement,— the legal and regulated possession, publicly acknowledged, of one 
woman by several men who are all husbands by the same title,—it may be truly 
said that no such custom is now recognized by the Marumakkathayam castes in 
Malabar. If by polyandry*we simply mean a usage which permits a female to 
cohabit with a plurality of lovers, without loss of caste, social degradation, or 
disgrace, then we apprehend that this usage is distinctly sanctioned by Marumak¬ 
kathayam, and that there are localities where, and classes amongst whom, this 
license is still availed of. Amongst our witnesses an intelligent and candid minority, 

most of them men of mark and position, admit the 
right of the woman to consort with more than one 
man. To facilitate reference their serial numbers 
as given in Appendix II. are given in the margin. 


1, 5, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18. 24, 21. 31, 51, 
53, 57, 53, 93, 98, 101,153, 180. 191, 192, 
194, 208, 21)9, 210, 214, 215, 217, 220, 

226, 235, 237, ‘>46, 247, 251, 258, 261. 

264, 269, 2SO, 291, 236, 287, 288, 290, 

291, 295, 301 anil 305. 


27. Marumakkathayam “ Marriage ” Customs . — We proceed to set forth 
what we have to say on the first head of our enquiry, viz., as to what are the 
customs connected with Marumakkathayam Hindu marriages in Malabar.' 


The very ground and occasion of our enquiry is the allegation that 
amongst the Marumakkathayam castes, there is no such thing as marriage in the 
eyes of the law, and the phrase “ customs connected with marriages ” therefore 
suggests two difficulties. 

In the first place it begs the question at issue, and thus suggests an 
initial difficulty, which is the want of suitable and inoffensive English terms to 
denote the customary cohabitation of the sexes under the Marumakkathayam law, 
and the cohabiting parties. 

To start by calling sucb cohabitation marriage, and the customs regulating 
it, marriage customs is a petitioprincipii which is likely to lead to confusion, but 
which it is not easy to avoid. Some have not scrupled to call the man a " paramour,” 
the woman a “mistress,” and the cohabitation “ a fugitive conexion.” “ Consort ” 
may do well for the royal families, but is ridiculous when applied to lower classes. 
“ Concubinage ” and “ Concubine” (terms sometimes adopted by the High Court) 
convey reproach. “ Lover,” “ gallant,” “ partner,” are all objectionable. 

In this difficulty it has, out of courtesy, become the practice to acquiesce 
in, and adopt, the use of the term ‘marriage’ iustead of "fugitive connexion,” 
and of the terms “ husband ” and “ wife,” instead of " paramour ” and 
“ concubine.” 

I 

28. The Marumakkathayam Hindus never in Malayalam apply the term 
“ marriage” to the union of man and woman. The abstract Malayalam terms for 








“marriage” are Viva ham and Kalydnam, The former term is never used (or until 
the last few months was never used) of a' Marumakkathayam union : the latter is 
used to denote the ceremony of tying on the tali (or marriage badge) which is 
now admitted to be merely a mock marriage, as will be explained further on. 

Amongst Mnkkathayam Halavahs the common term for “to marry ” is 
Icattitga, to tie. The husband is “ Kettiyavan ” = lie who is tied to you. and the 
“ wife is “ Kettiyaval ” = the woman tied to you. 

These expressions are never used by Marumakkathayam people in speak¬ 
ing of their own sexual relationships. 

# The general Marumakkathayam term to denote that a man and woman 
are “joined together” in a manner socially approved, is Sambandham, a Sanskrit 
word used to express various sorts of connexion. Thus there is rakta-sambandham, 
= blood-connexion : mudal-mmbandham — property-connexion : pula-sambandham 
= connexion by pollution, and between a man, and the woman with whom he 
avowedly cohabits, the connexion is called Sambandham without qualification. 

In their interrogatories the Commission have used the term Sambandham 
to denote the customary nuptial union of man and woman, but suitable English 
terms are still wanting to denote the parties, and eventually the Commission have, 
for the sake of convenience, and to avoid offence, used the terms “ husband,” 
4 wife,’ and “ marriage ” in inverted commas, the inverted commas being meant 
to show that the words are used in a Marumakkathayam sense. 

29. The next difficulty is to clear our ideas as to what we mean by 
marriage, for until this is done it is impossible to say whether Marumakkathayam 
does, or does not, possess the institution. 

What is the essential difference between a wife and a concubine ? Can a 
connexion which is dissoluble without formality at the will of either party, 
which confers no legal rights and imposes no obligations on the man, amount to 
marriage ? 

* 

In this matter we are inclined to agree with the view expressed by 
Sir Fitz James Stephen in his speech before the Legislative Council reported in 
the Gazette of India, January 27th, 1872, page 75. 

He says -■—“ Most people regard marriage as a contract and something 
more; hut I never yet heard of any one who denied that it is at all events a con¬ 
tract, and by far the most important of all contracts. It is certainly not regarded 
in this country, in all cases, as a contract between the persons married, as it is in 
Europe, but it certainly is regarded as a contract between some persons, the 
parents oE the parties, or the parents of the girl and the husband. Whatever 
words we may clioose to employ, it is clear that all the elements of a contract 
must, from the nature of the case, bo found wherever a marriage occurs. There 
must be an agreement, there must be a consideration for that agreement, and there 
must be, as a consequence, a set of correlative rights and duties.” 

A contract is an agreement enforcible by law (Contract ActIX. of 1872, 
Sec. 2) and if we can discover such an agreement in the form of nuptial uuiqp 
sanctioned by Marumakkathayam custom, we shall have ascertained that there 
is a Marumakkathayam marriage and not otherwise. 


4 
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30. Amongst Marmnakku thayam mnrringe customs tlie most peculiar, 
distinctive and unique is the Tali-kettu-kalyanam,* which European and Brahman 
writers have united in describing as the only marriage recognized by the system. 

The term Tali-kettu-kalyanam means * marriage by tying the tali.’ The 
tali is a small golden ornament worn on the neck, as the badge of marriage, by all 
women of the Dravidian races. 


The details of the ceremony differ widely in different parts of Malabar, 
and it might almost be said that every huge Tarn wild has its own way of cele¬ 
brating it. 

The following account is given by M.R.lty. iv. R. Krishna Menon, 
retired Sub-Judsm:— 

O 


The Tali-kettu-kalyannm is somewhat analogous to what a Devatla-si (dancing girl 
attached to pagodas) of other countries undergoes before she begins her profession* Among 
3'Ojal families, and those of certain Elnprablms, a ivshatnya,—and among the Charna sect, a 
Nodungfidi, — is invited to the girl’s house at an auspicious hour appointed for the purpose, and 
in the presence of friends and cast emeu tics tali round her neck and goes away after receiving 
a certain fee for his trouble. Among the other sects, the horoscope of the girl is examined 
along with those of the boys of her Euaugan (a reconciled member of one’s own chin) families, 
and the boy whose horoscope is found to agree with tier’s, is marked out as a fit person to 
tie the tali, and a day is fixed for the tab-tying ceremony by the astrologer, and information 
given tv> the Karanavan of the boy’s family. On the appointed day tlie boy is invited to a 
house near that of the girl, where he is fed with his friends by the head of the girl’s family. 
The feast is called ff Ayani Umi/ J and the boy is thenceforth called te Manavalan * 9 or £ ' Pillai” 
(bridegroom). From tbe house in which the Ma naval an is entertained, a procession is formed 
preceded by men with sword and shield shouting a kind of war-cry. In the meantime a pro* 
cession starts from the girl’s house, with similar men and cries, and headed by a member of her 
Tarawhd, to meet tbe other procession, and after meeting the Manav&lan, he escorts him to the 
girl's house. After entering the pandal erected for that purpose, he is conducted to a 
seat of In>uor and there his feet are washed by the brother of the girl, wli > receives 
a pair of cloths on tue occasion. The Manavalan is then taken to the centre of t he panda! 
where bamboo-mats, carpets, and white cloths are spread, and seated there. The brother of 


* Note. —it ism this Ceremony iLrnt Buchanan (1SU1) obviously alludes when he Buys *■'] he female 
Nayars, while children, go through the e rentouy of mairhige both witlr Nambndris and Nayars; but bore, ai in the 
South, the man and wife never cohabit." (Appendix I., page -.) 

So the I lev. Christian Irion, writing on North Malahnr, in I8G4, says: — 

u For a Sudra maiden the marriage ceremony is performed by mine Brahman before she attains puberty, 1 ' 

(pageS). 

The Vev. Mateer, writing of the Travail core Mayors, in 1870, say a " In early youth the girl g ies through tbe 
ceremony of marriage by having the t&li, or marriage cord tied round her reck, but this is not folio* ed by cohabitation. 1 ’ 
Mr. Nngam Iyer, Brahman Lew an Feishkar of Tmvancore, writing, in 1ft76, describee the Tali-ketni ceremony as tbo 
marriage; but explains that it confers no right of cohabitation on the bridegroom, and states that lt wh^ri she the bride) 
attains the age of puberty she chooses her hupbaud of her own free accord." Mr. Sankariuh, Bruh man Tew an IVishkar 
of Native f'oehin, writing, in 1876, says:—" Tho(Nayar) women pass through tbe vehgjious rites of marriage in the same 
way as all other Hindus, but they tne united then to a symbolical husband und not to a particular individual." 

The anonymous Nayar author, quoted at page II, Appendix I., adopts without comment or protest the 
description given in the Travanocre Census Import of i he TaTi-kettu as constituting a Xayar gill’s main age. Ue adds 
on his own authority M The Tali*tier in some case^ becmies her husband. If not, when she attains pubmty her 
parents, or uncle, choose for her a husband ar,d she accepts him," 

“ Every Nayar girl,” b ay fl M r. Logan, "is married in one sense at n. very early age." “The strange thing 
about it nil is that the pirl is not really married to the man who performs the tAli-tying ceremony." 

Herr Starke (page 13, Appendix 1.) says:—"It is impossible not to regard the ceremony by which a girl is 
dedicated o u hat is according to oar ideas an unchaste life, as a wedding ceremony which has been degraded into % 
in ere formality." 

M< u ElieReclus, in describing the Malabar marriage is of opinion that “ the nuptials arc here interposed 
only to emancipate the woman and introduce her into the world." *■ .Provided she wears her tali round her neck, 
she is fri o from conjugal bonds." 












ilie girl then carries her from inside of the house, and after going round the pan dal three times, 
places hei at the lilt side of the Man aval an, and the father of the girl then presents new cloth 
tied iu a kambli to the pair, and with this new cloth (technically called ff Mauthravadi ”j they 
change then diess. The wife of the Karanavun of the girl’s Tara wad, if she be of the same 
caste, then decorates the girl by putting anklets, Ac. The Purokit, called " Elayath,” (a low 
class o\ Brahmans) then gives the tali to the Manavalan, and tlie family astrologer -shouts 
Mulifirtham ’ ;auspicious hour) anti the Manavalan, putting his sword on the hip, ties tali 
round the girl’s neck, who is then required to hold an arrow and a looking-glass in her hand. 
In rich families a Bralnnini sings certain songs intended to bless the couple. In ordinary 
families who cannot procure her presence, a certain Nayar who is versed in songs performs the 
office. The boy and the girl are then carried by Enung ms to a decorated apartment in the 
inner part of the house where they are required to remain under a sort of pollution for three 
days. On the fourth dny they bathe in some neighbouri ng tank or river, holding each other’s 
hands- After changing cloths, they come home preceded by a procession which varies in 
importance according to the wealth of the girl’s family. Tom-torus and elephants usually' form 
part of the procession, and saffron water is sprinkled. When they come home the doors of the 
house are all shut, which the Manavalan is required to force open. He then enters the house 
and takes his sent in the northern wing thereof. The aunt and other female friends of the girl 
then approach and give sweetmeats to the couple. The girl then serves food to the hoy, and 
after taking their meals together from the same leaf, they proceed to the panda I, where a cloth 
is severed into two parts and each part given to the Manavalan and girl separately in the 
presence of F nanguns and other friends. The severing of the cloth is supposed to constitute 
a divorce.” (Vide Appendix III., no answer.) 

The 2nd witness (Appendix IV\) gives an account of how the Tali-kettu 
is performed in North Malabar, and numerous other versions will be found in the 
answers to Question 11 in Appendix III. 

31. We deem it due to M.R.Ry. 0. Karunagara Merton, B. a., (Sub-Editor 
of “The ijindu one of the most active and enthusiastic defenders of existing 
usage, to quote his explanation of the ceremonial. He writes:— 


“The Tfdi-kettu-kaly&nam does not differ iu any em mfcial respect from the marriage 
ceremony among ihe Hindus. All available evidence unmistakably points to the conclusion 
that ihe Kettu-kalyanam is in intention, if not iu effect, the actual marriage ceremony as 
among other Hindus. With one exception, there is little difference in the ceremonies, that 
exception being that, while Brahmajas recite the Vedas and Mautrams, we are compelled to 
substitute fur them what is called Frahmiui pattu {song by Brnhmini). In singing her songs, 
the Brail mini must regulate her voice so as to make it harmonise with the time in which the 
Eig Veda is recited ; or, in other worths, she should sing her songs in liig V'eda swaram. The 
Brahmans alone being privileged to recite Vedas and Mantras, it was ruled that for other 
classes, tlie Kshatriyas and Sudras, the Brainnini pattu sung iu Veda swaravi, would be a 
sufficient substitute. From the time when Kettu-kalvatnim came into existence in Keralam, 
the Brahmini pattu has also been iu existence. The following are some of the verses recited 
on the occasion of Kettu-kalyanam ; and they will show that the Kettu-kalyanam is not 
such a meaningless ceremony as has been vulgarly supposed 

“ The weaver has spun Ihe white and red threads, and in the wedding panda! the Veda 
Brah mini has twisted them into cords. She has hound them ax an armlet on the right hand of the 
virgin (saying) * May the thread he yaw constant light and may yon line a hundred years in the 
enjoyment of a married life . May the possession of husband and happy children ha yours. May 
you have children us numerous as poddy counted^ and life for years as numerous as rice counted/ * T 


2 . a The pandal has 1/ten sis months in building and the kettle drums announce (the 
festival)* There is a banquet lug hull, and a Led chamber. The Mala is put around the neck of the 
sweet-voiced damsel, and as they lived there happily as husband and wife, so let these live here long 
in the enjoyment of happiness/’* 


* Note.*-T ranslated by the Commission. 
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The above lines all speak of the preparations For marriage, the union of the bride 
and bridegroom, their happy married life and so forth. The concluding lines in the first 
express the wish that the bride may long eujny conjugal happiness, that a number of children 
be bom to her and that she may live long. Those in the second are to the effect that as Kama 
and Sifcha (in Raomyauaui) lived happy there after their marriage, so may this couple here 
live long and happy. It must be noted that among all higher caste Hindus, the marriage cere* 
tnony is divided into two parts, mz, 9 (1) that in which the religious ceremonials form the chief 
feature, and which is known as betrothal, and (2) that which is popularly known as consum¬ 
mation, As among other Hindus, so among Marmnakkathayam followers, the first part which 
is more important from a religious point of view than the second, must be performed before 
the girl shows the first signs of menstruation, since in default the girl becomes subject to 
excommunication ; and no girl can bo married before the performance of this ceremony. The 
second or tlie consummation ceremony among Hindus in general may take place either' on the 
fourth day after the religious ceremony, or on any other auspicious day selected afterwards. 
The same is the case among the Marumakkath&yain followers. It will hence be seen that the 
only difference between Manjmahkathayani men and other Hindus in respect of the marriage 
ceremony is that while the latter perform the ceremony after selecting a husband, and post¬ 
pone the union of the couple for a future date, when the girl attains puberty, the former 
perform the ceremony first and select the husband (in the large majority of cases) only on the 
second occasion, i>e. } when the girl is fit to be united to her husband. The Manavalan in the 
Tali-kcttu ceremony merely performs a vicarious part for the future husband. But when a 
husband is ready to hand, it is not unusual for the girl to be actually married on the occasion 
of the Tali-kettu. The reason for this departure from the ordinary Hindu custom, seems tome 
to be, that onv early law-givers in view of the scarcity of men and the consequent difficulty of 
securing a husband for every girl before puberty and the danger of girls being on toasted in 
default, devised this happy plan,—to allow every girl to be married, in a sense, with the 
necessary religious ceremony, and to enable her to remain unmarried for life without being 
subjected to excommunication from caste. This view receives much support from the fact that 
the Nayars were, till the British advent towards the close of the last century, a great fighting 
race, and that they often lost lives in their frequent wars with the neighbouring principalities 
and tribes. Nor is this the only Hindu custom in regard to winch the letter of the law has 
been closely followed without a corresponding adherence to its spirit. Among the Nambudris 
who are admittedly the holiest and purest of Indian Brahmans, the women are allowed to 
remain unmarried for Life without being excommunicated, and as if to make tardy retribution 
to women who die unmarried,’the corpse cannot be burned till a Tali string is tied round the 
neck of the corpse, while lying on the funeral pile by a competent relative. (Fid# Logan’s 
Manual, page 127.) Similarly in other Hindu customs also it will be found that while the letter 
of the law is strictly adhered to, the spirit is sometimes lost sight of or is not observed/' 

( Fide Appendix IIL, no answer.) 

Thus the best that can be said of the ceremony by one of its most intel¬ 
ligent supporters is that the sham betrothal of a.girl to a vicarious husband is her 
actual marriage ceremony, in which religious ceremonials form the chief feature; 
and that it ‘is a happy plan’ devised in order to allow every girl to be married, 
‘in a sense,’ although she has no husband. 

We do not think that this view differs widely from that of the European 
writers who have supposed that Marumnkkatlmyam usage intends the Tali-kettu to 
be the only ceremony which a girl approaching womanhood needs to fit her for 
cohabitation with one or’inore men of her own or higher caste. 

32. Of our other Malay ali informants some think it is a marriage : some 
think it is not. Some call it a mock marriage, a formal marriage, a sham marriage, 
a religious marriage, a fictitious marriage, a marriage sacrament, the preliminary 






part of marriage, a meaningless ceremony, an empty form, a ridiculous faice, an 
incongruous custom, a pretence, a waste of money, and a device for becoming 
involved in debt.* 


* Xo'jk. Jhe Eriilj ud Bajii iZiinoiin’s neit Lcir, ai.d head of tbe Kotlukkul Kovilagam fays :— 

I b i* Kiiti biiiitu is no! a tiTahant (n siiirgc) which eu tit Its tbe man who tics tbe tab to loid&hip over her. 
It merely entitles the girl to a right to cohabit with a mart/’ tie tells its (answer 2Q) that in parts ot r South Malabar 
no foimalities are ib&erved in forming * SaniLandhum/ bejcnd obtaining the consent i f the rchitm s ; whilst in other 
parts, when the man ard the woman are of the same division, the Brahmans are feasted and some charity is als^ given, 
tie admits the right of the vn. man to a pluiality of 1 husbands * provided she has the consent of the first Sambandha- 
turan, and quotes chapter 4Lt of the Kerala Mahatmyam as the authoiity. 

The Yulia *1 umLimm < f the Western Kcvilagam tells \u- that the ]* 1 f< 1 in since of tbe Tali koiiii in dim tea that 
the girl lias attained marriageable age and Ihat it consists in tying of the tali, at the auspicious moment, with marriage 
rites nr4adorations to the leity. He states iliat the ceremony creates neither the right nor the disability to form 
Sumbaudhnin ; and does not attempt to explain what 1 immiiige rites 1 mean. 

The Chirakkal ltajah, in common w ith other North Malabar authorities, tells ns that this is a ceremony which 
girls between 0 and 11 years of age have to undergo, and that the occasion is celebrated with feasting and much 
splendour He leaves us In the dark as to its meaning. 

The Rajah of Kudathanud tells u$ that * l it is a preliminary rile to maniage/’ but is silent as to its object. 

It U ttj ilie T'Hi-leftu-Laliji;nam that Sir. Sunkamlq the learned Brahman I ewan Peishkar of Native Cochin, 
who has nearly 30 years 1 acquaintance with MarumakkuthAyani usages; alludes in para. 4 of Ids Memo, ns the girl's 
k * marriage sacrament,” and the term 1 Sumbandliam .* he tehs us *' denotes sexual attachment as distinguished from 
religious marriage, or conjugal rights/ 1 

The Munjeri Kiranamid pad, (a Sthaui, and large landed Proprietor in Ernad) tells us that the TUi-lcttu takes 
the place of the rite of marriage i, Vivaham i among the Brahmans. To the question whether it confers on the THi-iier 
the right of cohabitat inn with the girl, he returns an answer in the affirmative t and to the question whether any 
further formalities are requisite to form Sambandbatn, he replies *' ceremonies are required if the man is not the one 
who tied the tali ” 

Ate hud an £omay ajipad (Nam hud ri landlord and Yaidlgan) says :—Tali-kettn-kalyanam is the way by which 
marriage (Mangalyant) is effected among people following the Marumakkathilyam law-. He says that no further 
formalities arc necessary to entitle the woman tn consort with as many men as she pleases. 

M>. Chathu Nambryar, District Mans iff, says ” T&E-kettmkaly&ijani Is the formal, or prelim in ary part of ilia- 
marriage/' l ' after the TAH-kettu ceremony is over the girl attains the tank of woman and becomes eligible for marriaga 
proper.” • 

Mr. T. Kuuhi Raman Nayar (Judge of the High Court Tiavancore) says 

14 Tftii-keLtii-kalyiuain is the investiture of a girl with tali (marriage badge, in token of the girl having 
attained a maiiiugcuble age, und hen betrothed tn some one,” 44 There is in my view no valid reason why the tier of 
the tali, or Manuvulan, should not have the right to cohabit with the gill, w hen the proper time for etuisuuJiuui ion of 
a marriage arrives and it is to he devoutly wished that Some fy&tem ljy h which the original intention involved in tbo 
celebration of Tdlbkettu ceremony can be fully carried out, could be devised. 0 

Mr. K K. Krislinan (£ul>Jndge; : — hL A regular marriage ceremony except that the person stlected to tic the 
£Ali is not necessarily the husband of the girl.* Mr, T. Uopalau Nayar (Deputy Collector; :— L ’ The ceremony is an 
exact representation of marriage, and the Lull ia the le cognized emblem of married life.” ° The original and bor¬ 
rowed sign ideation ui the ceremony ia lust and Ka yanam now remains an unmeaning aiul superfluous formality. 0 
Mr, Y. C hup nan Mentm (Xepaty Collector} ” The 2alu’keUu-ktilijtlnam ia practically a marriage without being 
followed by consummation, and the songs sang on the auspicious (?; occasion denote that it is intended as a w edding/* 

Mr l J K Kelappa Kurup ( High Court Vakfctd j:—- N *Wliat the real sign finance of the Kettu-kalyaoam Is, is. 

not very dear/ 1 

Mr. U. Aciiudan Nayar ( Dis'ricfc Munsiff) : — 111 Every girl must undergo this ceremony. In thb? respect wo- 
follow the other Hindus, but it is deprived of its solemn and binding character by the eubsequein procedure sanctioned 
by' custom. 0 

Mr Kotieth Kaminmi (1st grade Pleader) :—“ The Tali kcttn-kalyanam is the substitute for the Brahman 


Y i v A ham i m arri age ) / 1 

Mr. P. Kuuhambu (2nd grade Pleader :— l< A sham imitation of £ rah mini cal ceremony of performing marriage/* 
Mr M. Copula Menon {!&* grade Pleader):— 0 Tali-kettu.kalyunum is, I should think, from the customs even 

now observed, the ceremony intended as the real maniage. 

Mr, L\ Gopalan Nayar (Tahsildar) ° Tn satisfy the Sudras, the Brahmans, who had then the upper hand 
in every thing, invented an apology for marriage with which the Sudras were to bo content/ 1 

* Mr. Undtn Human (Taluk Sheristadar) ° Au imitation of the marriage ceremony of the Brahmans.” 

Mr Arnlm Nayar (Sub Registrar, Poununi Tuli-kettu is considered among NAyars to lie the formal 


marriage of girls.* # 

Mr. Koladi Krishna Meuon (Yeliyangode xkmsarn, Pontiaui Taluk, Juumi ° It isn pretence of a man making 
a woman hid wile-, anti a tlevioo lor becoming involved iu debt." • 

Mr KiiLhamballi K mli nan Nambiyar (Guiuvayur Amsaiu, ronnaiti Taluk, Jan mi and. District Board 

Member) It is numHially a mariaage. 
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While a small minority of strict conservatives still maintain that the 
TAli-ketto is a real marriage intended to confer on the bridegroom a right to 
cohabit with the bride, an immense majority describe it as a fictitious marriage, the 
origin and meaning of which they are at a loss to explain ; and another large section 
tender the explanation accepted by our President, viz., that in some way or other 
it is “ an essential caste observance preliminary to the formation of sexual relation.” 

3->. Whatever the origin of the ceremony, and whatever its significance in 
times past, the evidence we have collected demonstrates that the present generation 


Mr. T. M. Appu Nedunga di, b, tlstgradd Pleader, Calicut) :—“ It is a mock marriage,” 

Mr. fb P. Govinda Tarakan (2nd grade Pleader, Angalipmram) 1 * It is a mock marriage/' 

Mr. B. K'unira Meuon (2nd grade Pleader, Calicut);— 11 It has been converted into a mockery; sham, and 
apology for a marriage/’ 

Mr. Kan nan U n n i Nayar (2nd grade Pleader, Pulghilfc) “ It is nothing but a meaningless ceremony,” 

Mr. E. Eamimni Menon (1st grade Pleader, Calicut) It is a mockery for marriage,” 

Mr. V, M. Govinda Meuon (1st grade Pleader, Palghlt) 1 “ It, is a ceremony of freeing the girl from Cede 

who are supposed to lay claim to eveay virgin, 1 ’ 

Mr. N. K. Chamu Menon (Sub-Registrar, Ferintalmanna) : —It is “ a mock marriage attended with ridiculous 
travesty of much of the formalities of a Sliastraic Hindu wedding, probably devised by tke Nambudri law-giver for 
his slave/’ 

Mr. K, Pa mod era Panikkar (Sub-Registrar, Chevayur) :—It is “ an imitation of Brahman marriage without 
the religious force.” 15 Giand feast lasts for 4 days to the utter ruination of the tarawftds.” 

Mr. Ktahur Edathil Kunhi Raman VsUhunnavar (Veliyambra, Kottayam, Sth&ni and Janmi) :— 11 It is a 
ceremony performed in place of marriage, lb partakes of the nature of a wedding, but the ceremony is devoid of 
meaning/ 1 


Mr, G. M. Krishuau Nayar 1st grade Pleader Palgh&t) *.— £E The authors of this ridiculous farce must have 
had motives of the r own why the tali-tying man should not have any such right (of cohabitation)/’ 

Mr. K. Ramunni Ivurup (Sub-Registrar, Panur) ” T&li-ketitt haty&nan is a form of mock marriage whereby 
the followers of MarnmakkathAyam observe the marriage customs laid down in the Hin In Shastras, that a girl loses 
her caste if she is not married before she attains puberty,” 

Mr. P. Ramunni Menon { Sub-Registrar, Malapu-am' “ It is a ceremony in which much money is also 
wasted, but the whole affair becomes a sham and mockery when it is remembered that the po-ition assigned to the 
bridegroom is little better than that of a day labourer who is dis aisled with his wig^s when the day’s* 1 work is over 

Mr. M. Krishimn, B.A., (Malayalam Munshi, Preskbuey College) 11 Tili-kettu Is in many respects analogous 
to what takes place m connection with real m irri iges in other places in In lia. Though the people of Malabar were 
persuaded to accost ui themselves 1 1 the ” aoichlram " arbitrarily introduced into this counfcrv, they could not help 
keeping up at least the empty form.” 

Mr. P. Govinda Menon (Sub-Registrar, Audathmla):—“ The ceremony is nothing but a farce wherein the 
bride after Laving gone through several trivial formalities is given in marriage by her uncle to her presumed 
bridegroom/* o 

Mr. M. 0. Kan nan Nambiyar, BA, (Hoad-master, Municipal High School):-- 11 As practised at present it ia 
nothing but a farce blindly observed simply for the reason that the ancestors did it,” 

Mr, II. Ittinikauda Panikkar, n.A., (Translator, Hi-la Court) It is “ a mock ceremony conferring no real 
right whatever.” 

Mr. K. Ramon (Police Inspector, Cannanore':—“ It is an incongruous custom, fit for nothing but ridicule.” 
“ As far as I understand it, the ceremony from beginning to end declares that in the space of fonr days the girl has 
bathed after menstruation, has received a husband, that they have enjoyed each other as man and vcile and that 
they have undertaken household duties as father and mother.” “ Altogether it may be said to resemble the nuptials 
in a dramatic enter! ainment." & 

Mr. T. Madhava Menon (Revenue Inspector, Palgl.lt Taluk) 11 It is a fictitious marriage ceremony among 
Hindus under the Mnrumukkathayaru system.” 

Mr. K. Gopala Menon (Sir nstadar, Wynad TatnV):-“ The bridegroom is like any other man to the bride 
afterwards. It is mere wnafea of money and will be a great bo m to society if it is done away with altogether » 

Mr. T. Gopala Menon (Vernacular Record Keeper, Hn/.ur): —“ TAli-kettu kalylnam is a mere formality. It 
is one of the greatest and all engrossing ceremonies among the Nairs of Malabar, which often exhausts the earn! 
of a iifcdcmg labour.” 

Mr. K. Govinda Menon, B.A., (Head Clerk, Head Assistant Collector’s Office) “ Formerly amono- Nairs Tili 
tying ceremony was the actual marriage, but Nambudris for their own reasons did not relist, the custom, and thron' h 
tlieir influence the Nay urn were compelled to do away with the spirit, and retain the form ” 

Mr. C. Krishnan Nayar (Revenue Inspector, \Val1nvanad) : -« It does not give a right to cohabit with the girl 
because the Nambudris want her to be kept aa their concubine 11 

Mr. Valia Raman Adiyodi, Kottayam The Tuli-kettu is a SamsUram (atonement ?) appointed for IK, ia 
(handmaids?) to remove the dflaham (evil) which would otherwise attach to Brahma 1 
o£ their cohabiting with HaaiSj because only the eldest son can marry.” 


ills, arising from the necessity 
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for the most part blindly follow what they believe to be the custom, without 
in the least understanding what they are doing. The variety of ways in which the 
ceremony is now-a-days performed need not bewilder or mystify us, when we find 
the most intelligent Malayalis admitting that the ceremony has entirely lost all 
meaning. 

In parts of Calient, Ernad, "Walluvanad, Palghat and Ponnani, the 
Tfdi-kettu is still celebrated with every formality of a real marriage. A bride¬ 
groom is selected after consultation of horoscopes. He is seated by the bride in 
the marriage pandal. He invests the bride with the badge of marriage. The 
bride eats from the same leaf as the bridegroom. They are placed together in the 
sleeping chamber to go through the fiction (it is only a fiction) of cohabitation, 
and on the fourth day the bridegroom severs his connection with the girl by the 
symbol of cutting into two pieces the cloth with which she is covered. Yet not¬ 
withstanding this ‘ divorce,’ custom obliges the girl to observe pollution wh’en her 
bridegroom (Manavalan ) dies, and the Nambudris for some purposes regard her 
as a widow. 

34. In North Malabar (as Mr. Chatliu Nambiyar tells us, App. III., No. 18, 
answer 12) the tali is tied ‘ by a respectable, holy, learned, and elderly Brahman.’ 
The champions and defenders of North Malabar usage would make believe that there 
is some stain, or impurity, attaching to a maiden (Kanyaga) which the Tali-kettu 
ceremony is designed to remove. By going through a fiction of betrothal, and by 
bavin® 1 the badge of marriage tied round her neck, a maiden becomes purified, and 
fit to go through the further ceremonies which should attend * Sambandham.’ 

TJie English Commissioner thinks that most Europeans will probably find 
this explanation of the ceremony unintelligible, and that they will persist in regard- 
in® the Brahman tali-tier as a relic of the time when the Earth-gods were entitled to 
the first-fruits, and when it was considered the high privilege of every Sudra maid 
to be introduced by them to womanhood. 

35. In North Malabar*(aud elsewhere) a woman of the Nambisan caste 

is engaged to siug nuptial songs, and plays an important part in tbe Tali-kettu 
ceremony. It is noticeable that she is called the ‘ Brahman lady’ (Brahmini) 
though she is not of the Brahman caste. Possibly by a fiction she is imagined to 
represent the female relatives of the Brahman bridegroom, who would otherwise 
be conspicuous by their absence. It is not easy to account for her title of Brahmini 
in any other way. . 

36. Some divisions of Nayars prefer to have the marriage-badge tied 
on bv a Kshatriya, or Samanthan ; and there is, in such cases, no objection to one 
man "tying the tali on any number of girls at the same time and place. Some of 
the witnesses explain that this is by virtue of the Kshatriya’s royal descent, which 
makes him a licensed, or privileged, polygamist. Others show that if this be the 
explanation, it is now lost sight of inasmuch as oue man may tie the tali ou mother 
and daughter, or on several sisters, which if he were husband would be incest. 

37. Others tell ns that where the family is poor, a bridegroom is some* 
times altogether dispensed with. The girl’s mother makes an idol of clay, adorns 
it with flowers, and invests her daughter with the Tali in the presence of the idol. 
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This would seem to be an almost exact counterpart of the consecration of the East 
Coast Deva-Dfisi (God’s handmaiden) to her profession as a temple prostitute. 

38. The Marumakkafchfiyam Tiyans in this, as in other respects, have 
copied the higher castes, with such variations as were pleasing to themselves. 
Amongst the Tiyans the girl is invested with the tali either by her mother (in 
which case the ceremony is meaningless), or by the man to whom she is really 
betrothed and who afterwards becomes her husband. This latter practice is 
becoming the fashion, and where it is followed we have a true marriage ceremony, 
with this rather important, exception that the union is dissoluble without formality 
at the will of either party, and that it confers no legal rights on the ‘ wife/ and 
imposes no marital, or paternal, obligations on the man. 

39. The demands of society, first that the ceremony should be performed 
before a girl attains puberty, and second that it should be the occasion of a mighty 
feast, * when the voice <?f thrift and prudence should be silenced, have so 
worked that a custom is now growing of regarding the Tali-kettu as a Tarawad 
ceremony to be performed at intervals of ten years, like a sort of gaol-delivery, 
upon all the girls of the family at one time, from the infant at the breast to the 
girl (who in the native view) is on the threshold of womanhood- 

This is the occasion which (as the Travancore Census Report, page 2GO, 
tells us) “ oftentimes exhausts the earnings of a lifelong labour.” The Commission 
were asked at Palgbat whether they could uot manage to bring in a section to 
restrain society from driving Tarawads to ruin by aiding and abetting a wasteful 
outlay on Tali-kettu festivities ! ‘ One touch of nature makes the whole woild kin/ 
and this desire for legislative interference will wake a chord of sympathy in the 
breast of many a slave to fashion. * 

40. From one point of view the Tfdi-kettu, as now celebrated, may be 
regarded as a valuable device for avoiding the evils of child-marriage. When the 
baby in arms has gone through the Tali-kettu and been invested with her ‘ marriage 
badge,’ society permits her to grow-up and remain a virgin till a suitable match is 
found for her- 

On the other hand there are manifest symptoms that as a preventive of 
child-marriage it is inefficacious. According to recent practice, wherever two 
families think it desirable that an alliance should be arranged between a boy of the 
one family and a girl of tire other, a Sambandham is forthwith celebrated with the 
usual festivities; without regard to the maturity of the girl, and in many instances 
the girl is forthwith sent to the husband’s house- The object, of this is to make 
sure by an actual betrothal that a good match may not bo lost; but if uncontrolled 
this fashion would soon ripen into a regular custom of child-marriage. 

41. There is another suggestion which the Malayalis for the last two or 
three years have been warmly discussing, and that is whether there is any real 
objection to postponing the Tali-kettu until the girl is marriageable, and then 
permitting her real husband to invest her with the marriage-badge.* 

* Note.— Iu a novel called “ Minakshi,” printed in Malayalam last-year, tlie 3fay.tr author discusses the pros 
and cons of this question in a chapter which is well worth perusal. The following extract is part of a conversation 
tint ween the relatives of the heroine (a school girl) in a debate as to how the Tali-kettu should be performed upon her__ 

A. ,f Is there any objection to lettiDg the Sambondhom and take place at the same time P Would 

it not be mote honorable and better to get the tiili tied by the husband in the wedding booth?’' 
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In this matter it would be supposed that the N a jars have merely to 
follow the example of the “Earth-gods,” their Nambudri priests, whom they Lave 
taken for their pattern and guide in all things spiritual and temporal. The 
Nambudris, as already explained, follow an anachararn which permits their women 
to remain virgins without loss of caste. The Nayars may well imitate them in 
good customs as well as in bad. Two bigli Nambudris examined as witnesses at 
Shorauur (Nos. 92 and 03) were asked whether the Nayars would incur any social 
penalty if the Nambudri example in this respect was followed, and both replied in 
the negative. If the leading Nayars would agree to convert the Tali-kettu from a 
sham into a reality, by performing the ceremony when the girl becomes marriage¬ 
able, and when a suitable husband lias been found for ber, a great reproach and 
disgrace (as the best of them admit the present mock-marriage to be) would be 
wiped away. 

42. Opinions differ as to whether, after Tali-jcettu has been performed, 
any further formalities are necessary when the girl takes a consort. 

Many respectable witnesses* tell us (an undoubted fact) that no formality, 
religious or secular, need attach to Sam ban dli am, and that in very many cases the 
consent of the girl and of her guardian is all that is thought necessary. But it 
is also an undoubted fact that recent usage (especially in North Malabar) tends 
to surround the occasion of first cohabitation with a more or less elaborate cere¬ 
monial. We cannot do better than accept the description given by our colleague, 
Mr. Chandu Menon, of the ceremonies which he, and those wdm tliink with him, 
regard as constituting * marriage* amongst the Nayars. He says :— 

Sambandham is the principal Malayalam word for marriage as Vivaliam is in San¬ 
skrit. Whatever may be the basis of the Sambandhams of tlie Marumakkathayam Nayars, 
there can be no doubt that the idea which the word conveys to a Malayali is the same as the 


B f( That is an impossible thing. In some big Tarawads with many members it may sometimes happen that 
fully 25 girls have to be tied at the same time. Never in this life would it be possible to find a SambandhakiLran to tie 
the tali for each, one by one. You can’t buy a Samhandbakaran along with the bazaar things required for the wedding 
expenses, can you? If that were possible it might be done. What is the use of talking idly about a thing which is 
impossible to bring about. 1 f 

A. 11 It might be managed, even in this life, if the determination to marry all the girls in a TarawAd on the 
same day were given up. It would suffice to marry only the girls for whom there were £am band ha koruna. Let it be 
settled to marry the rest as Sam bun d link a ran s become available. If this be done there is no difficulty and then it 
would be the husband who tied the tali/ 1 


B. “ Th^re would be no end of difficulty and bother if it were determined to catch the Sambundhakarans and 
cause them to tie the tali one at a time. If you want to celebrate a tolerably decent A'ufydnam, not a cash less than 
Ra 500 will cover the expense. Supposing there are ten girls to a Tar a wad that would mean an outlay of Its. 5,000 
for their marriage. If the Tara wad is not a prosperous one you need not fancy that they can borrow a cash without 
mortgaging land on Ivlnam or usufructuary mortgage. This being so, nothing more woold be wanted to ruin the 
Marumakkathavam Turawuda by making them pluck-up and sell even the very foundation stones of their d vveIli^gs. ,, 


A “ If there exists the smallest shame at needless waste of money, or if there is any regard for the family, 
no Tarawad need be coined by marriage expenses. It is sufficient if it recognized that the expense should be suited 
to the means At a cos*, of about Ra. 40 tie marriage could bo very decently and honorably performed. No fully and 
t p'd'ty can equal that of borrowing and falling into debt for the sake of incurring wasteful expense on tbe evremony 
for no fi uifc but dishonour. It is because no limit is placed on expenditure that most Tarawads have sunk into debt 
and ruin This Malabar is not the only country in the world where girls have to be married one after the other/ 1 


The ultimate conclusion arrived at is that the T&li kettu is a shameful mockery which ought to be reformed, 
bat that the notion that the marriage law of “highly civilized Europeans ,T can be at once introduced into Malubir, is 
' lie one Such a reform (they ngreqj can only become possible when civilization and female education have in 
clL of time made the people ripe for smeh * ch-inff. 

•Vide Appendix TV., witnesses 75 :md 115. Appendix II, Nos. 140, 155, 157, 17S, ISO, 187,193, 202. 207, 21?, 
213 215 218 220, 230, 231, 232, 235, 236, 237. 240, 243, 252, 258, 262, 266, 269, 274, 275, 277, 279, 2^3, 2S5, 286, 298. 
29s! 302] 304] 312,’ 321. The shore list is not exhaustive. 
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word Vivahatn. The generic tern: Sambandbam, which in South Maiabar, between Calicut and 
Nedunganad and in Punnani, Cochin nod parts of Travancore, is the only word to denote 
marriage, includes, 

1. Grnna Dosham as used in South and North Malabar. 

2. The Pudamuri, or its Sanskrit synouyme * Vastradanam ’ used in North Malabar. 

3. UzhampornkJta, and Vlduram Kairuga, of North Malabar. 

4. The Kidakkora Kalyannm of Palghut and parts of Nedunganad. 

The Pudamuri, Vastradanam, Uzbamporukkuga, Vidaram Kairuga, &c., aro local 
expressions hardly understood beyond the localities in which they are used, but there would 
be hardly a Malayali who would not readily understand what is meant by Samhtrndham 
Tudtinguga (to begin Sambandham). The meaning of this phrase which means " to marry ” 
is understood throughout Keralam in the same way, and there can be no ambiguity or ppistake 
about it. 

It is thus found that Sam band ham is the principal word denoting marriage among 
M ar mu ak k a th ay am Nayars. It will also be found on a close and careful examination of facts, 
that the principal features of this Sam band bam ceremony all over the Keralam, are in the 
main, the same. As there are different local names denoting marriage, so there may be found 
local variations in the performance of the ceremony* But the general features are more or less 
the same. For instance, the examination, prior to the betrothal, of the horoscopes of the bride 
and the bridegroom to ascertain whether their stars agree astrologically : the appointment of 
an auspicious day for the celebration of the ceremony : the usual hours at which the ceremony 
takes place : the presentation of t\\eD&nam -''gifts) to the Brahmans ; the sumptuous banquet : 
the meeting of the bride arid the bridegroom in the central room of the house : the sprinkling of 
the rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom,—are features which are invariably found 
in all well-conducted Sambaudhams in all parts of Keralam alike. But here I would beg to 
state that I should not be understood as saying that each aud every cue of the formalities 
above referred to, are gone through at every Sambandharm 1 would only say that most of them 
are generally gone through at all Sambaudhams among respectable Nayars, aud I would fur¬ 
ther say that they ought to be gone through at every Sambaudham, if the parties wish to marry 
according to the customs of the country* I would now briefly refer to the local variations 
to be found in the ceremony of the Sambandham, an I also the particular incidents attached 
to certain forms of Sambandham in South Malabar, I shall describe the Pudamuri, or 
Vastradanam, as celebrated in North Malabar, and then show how the other forms of Sam- 
bandham differ from it. Of all the forms of Sambamlham I consider the Pudamuri form the 
most solemn and the most fashionable in North Malabar. Of course my description will be 
borne out by the evidence that is before us. The preliminary ceremony, in every Pudamuri, 
is the examination of the horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom by an astrologer. This 
takes place in the home of the bride, in the presence of the relations of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. The astrologer after examination, writes down the results of his calculations on a piece 
of palmyra leaf, with his opinion as to the fitness or otherwise of the match, and hands it over 
to the bridegroom’s relations* If the horoscopes agree, a day is then and there fixed for the 
celebration of the marriage. This date is also written down on two pieces of cadjan, one of 
which is handed over to the bride’s Karan a van, and the other to the bridegroom’s relations. 
The astrologer and the bridegroom’s party are then feasted in the bride’s house and the former 
also receives presents in the shape of money or cloth, and this preliminary ceremony which is 
invariably performed at all Pudamurisin North Malabar, is called “ Pudamuri Kurikkal * f but 
is unknown in South Malabar. 

Some three or four days prior to the date fixed for the celebration of the Pudamuri, the 
bridegroom visits his Karanavans and elders in caste to obtain formal leave to marry. The 
bridegroom on sucb occasion presents lus elders with, betel uhd nut and obtains their formal 
sanction to the wedding. On the day appointed the bridegroom proceeds, after sunset, to the 
house of the bride accompanied by a number of lxis friends. He goes in procession aud is 
received at the gate of the house by the bride’s party and is conducted with his friends, to 
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seats provided in the Tekkiui, or Southern Hall of the house* There the bridegroom distri¬ 
butes presents [Danam) or money gifts to the Brahmans assembled. After this the whole 
party is treated to a sumptuous banquet. It is now time for the astrologer to appear and 
announce the auspicious hour fixed. He does it accordingly and receives his dues. The bride¬ 
groom is then taken by one of his friends to the Padinhdtta y or principal room of the house. 
The bridegroom's party has, of course, brought with them a quantity of new cloths and betel 
leaves and nut. The cloths are placed in the western room of the house called Padinhatta in 
which all religious and other important household ceremonies are usually performed. This 
room will be decorated and turned into abed-room for the occasion. There will be placed 
in the room a number of lighted lamps, and Ashtamangdliam which consists of eight articles 
symbolical of martgaliam or marriage. These are rice, paddy, the tender leaves of the cocoauut 
trees, an arrow, a looking-glass, a well-washed cloth, burning fire, and a small round wooden 
box called a Cbeppumade in a particular fashion. These will be found placed on the 
floor of the room aforesaid as the bridegroom enters it. The bridegroom with his groonTs-man 
enters the room through the eastern door. The bride dressed in rich cloths and bedecked 
with jewels, enters the room through the western door accompanied by her aunt or some 
other elderly lady of her family. The bride stands facing east with the Ashtamangaliam 
and iit-up lamps in front of her* The groomsman then hands over to the bridegroom a few 
pieces of new cloth, and the bridegroom puts them into the hands of the bride. This being 
done the elderly lady w T ho accompanied the bride, sprinkles rice over the lit-up lamps and 
the head and shoulders of the bride and the bridegroom, and the bridegroom immediately 
leaves the room, as he has to perform another duty. At the Tekkini or Southern Hall, he 
now presents his elders and friends with cakes, and betel leaf and nut. Betel and nut are 
also given to all the persons assembled at the place. After the departure of the guests the 
bridegroom retires to the bed-room with the bride. 

This is an unvarnished account of a ff Pudamuri. JJ Next morning the Yettilukkefctn 
or Salkaram ceremony follows, and the bridgroom's female relations take the bride to the has* 
band's house, where there is a feasting, &c., in honor of the occasion, 

ITzImmparukkuga, or Vidaram Kairal is a peculiar form of marriage in North Mala¬ 
bar. It will be seen from the description given above that the Pudamuri is necessarily a 
costly ceremony, and many people find it difficult to celebrate it in due form for want of 
money. Such people generally resort to the less costly ceremony of Uzhamporukkug& or 
Vidaram Kairal. The features of this ceremony are to a certain ext ■ at the same as Pudamuri; 
but it is celebrated on a smaller scale. There is no cloth-giving ceremony. The feasting 
is confined to the relations of the married couple. The particular incident attached to this 
form of marriage is that the husband should visit the wife iu her house, and is not permitted to 
take her to his house, unless and until he celebrates the regular Pudamuri ceremony. This 
rule is strictly adhered to in North Malabar, and instances in which the husband and wife joined 
by Uzhampomkknga or Vid&ram Kairal ceremony, and with grown-up children being the 
■issue of such marriage, undergoing the Pudamuri ceremony some 15 or 20 years after 
Uzhamporukkuga, in order to enable the husband to take the wife to his house, are known 
to me personally. 

The Sambandham of South Malabar and the Kidakkora-kalyanam of Pal ghat have 
all or most of the incidents of Pudamurij except the presenting of the cloths. Here money is 
substituted for cloths, and the other ceremonies are more or less the same. There is also 
Salkwram ceremony wanting in South Malabar as the wives are not at once taken to the 
husband’s house after marriage. 

43. Accepting the above account of the so-called marriage ceremonies, 
we have next to consider whether any or all of them constitute a valid marriage. 

“ Of all the forms of Sambandham (says Mr. Oliandu Menon) I consider 
the Pudamuri form the most solemn and the most fashionable,” It is an essential 
part of the Pudamuri ceremony that there should be a gift of cloth by the bride- 
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groom to the bride, and of no other form of Sanibandham can it be said that any 
formality is of its essence. If the Fudamuri is not a valid marriage, neither are 
the other less formal varieties of Sanibandham. 

In enumerating the reasons for holding that the Pudamuri ceremony is 
not a marriage, we may begin with a quotation from a competent Brahman witness 
from North Malabar (Appendix IV., witness 25, page 17): “ Nambudris consort 

with Nayar females by Pudamuri , and exactly the same ceremony is gone through 
whether the husband is a Nambudri or a Nayar. The Nambudiris don’t look on it as 
marriage,” In their answers to Question 21, seventy-four of the North Malabar 
witnesses (out of the first 134 in Appendix II.) corroborate this statement by declar¬ 
ing that whether the husband be a Nayar or a Brahman, the formalities of the wed¬ 
ding are exactly the same. Others, with more accuracy, point out that where a 
Brahman is the bridegroom lie can’t eat with his Sudra * wife,’ and therefore is 
unable to join in the wedding feast; and also that there is no comparison of 
horoscopes, but admit that there is no essential difference. 

The Brahman has not the least objection to go through any formalities 
required by the scruples of the woman and her family, but he does not regard the 
connexion as a marriage, and no Court of law would so regard it. If certain 
formalities do not constitute a legal marriage when the bridegroom is a Brahman, 
how can precisely the same formalities constitute a legal marriage when the bride¬ 
groom is a Nayar ? 

44. We would quote next from the Memorandum of our President, 
certain facts and arguments adduced by him, which tend to show that the institution 
of marriage is foreign to Mamma kkatMy am :— 

“ The relation of husband and wife, or of father and child, is qot inherent 
in the conception of a Marumakkathayam family.” 

“ The person that begot a child on a Marumakkathayam female was 
originally regarded as a casual visitor, and the sexual relation depended for its 
continuance on mutual consent.” 

“ It is pretty certain from the usage obtaining in Kovilagams, or the 
families of ancient rulers and petty chieftains, that in former times there was no 
marriage in Malabar. There, the ladies cohabit witliNambutiri Brahmans without 
ary formality, and are at liberty to change them at tlieir pleasure, with the consent 
of the senior Rajahs. It may be that the aristocracy of a country adhere to an 
ancient usage more tenaciously than the middle and the lower classes, but it is 
anything but probable that the institution of marriage originally existed amono- 
the latter whilst it. did not exist among the former.” 

“ In North Malabar, especially at Kadathanad, there is a form of marriage 
called tkhamporukha, and its etymology suggests that one had to wait for one’s turn 

Another form of marriage which is in vogue in North Malabar, and often 
resorted to by those who are poor, in order to avoid the expense consequent on 
Pudamuri, or giving cloth, which is the approved form of marriage, is cidled 
Vidaram Kairuga, or coming to the house. A girl married in this form is not to 
this day taken into the husband’s house unless and until Pudamuri is performed. 
This indicates, again, that in former times the husband was a casual visitor at the 
wife’s house.” “ Apart from negative and symbolic evidence, there is positive 
evidence to show that polyandry still lingers in the Pounani and Yalluvanad Taluks 
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especially on the Cochin frontier of the former Taluk.” Lastly, “ the evidence 
shows that if a Nayar female consorts with a male without going through any of 
the forms of marriage, she is not put out of caste even in respectable families, 
provided that he acknowledges the intimacy and is of equal or superior caste. 
This sort of union, though not common, has not yet disappeared, nor is it treated 
as prostitution as is the case on the other coast.” 

45. Next let us hear the High Court than which w r e cannot expect 
a higher authority. 

It will be admitted by all experts that the Aliyasantana people in South 
Canara have advanced further towards the paternal family than have the Marumak- 
kathajam people in Malabar. The formalities attending the first cohabitation are 
better defined, and more generally observed, and the woman is, as a rule, taken to 
the husband’s house. It is as certain as anything can be that any ruling which 
holds that there is no marriage known to the Aliyasantana law must a fortiori 
apply to Marumakkathaynm also. Under the Aliyasantana system the union of 
man and woman (says the High Court) “ is in truth not marriage, but a state of 
concubinage into which the woman enters of her own choice and is at liberty to 
change when and as often as she pleases.” {Mad. H. C. Rep., Vol. IV., 203.) 

It (the system) founds upon the cohabitation no right of property or 
inheritance. It is a casual relation which either party may terminate for any or no 
reason. Neither father nor mother is legal guardian of the offspring. The senior 
male for the time being in the mother’s family, though under no personal obligation 
to support the offspring, is constituted their only legal guardian, both during their 
mother’s life-time and after her death, and the father has by positive law not the 
smallest right to their custody. (VII Mad. II. C. Rep. 179.) 

The cohabitation does not constitute such a marriage as those intended 
in those sections of the Penal Code which provide for the punishment of offences 
against the marriage right (I. L. R-, Vol. VI., 379) and thus conduct which under 
the ordinary law would be punishable as bigamy, adultery, or enticing away a 
married woman, escapes with impunity. 

4G. Hear next the aristocracy of the District, the Rajahs who are 
admittedly the heads of the Nayar caste, and the Nambudris who are the priests 
and expounders of religion. The Zarnorin Maharajah Bahadur, some of the most 
learned representatives of the various branches of his royal family, and divers 
other respectable witnesses, agree that by a divine ordinance—partly handed down 
by immemorial tradition, and partly recorded in sacred granthams—it is forbid¬ 
den to the Nayar women to be cTiaste, and slokas are quoted to prove that to the 
Nayar women, what is usually called promiscuous cohabitation is honorable in all 
things and the bed undefiled. 

47. Hear next the voice of the three hundred and twenty witnesses all 
of them men of weight by virtue of rank, position, or education) who have sent 
in answers to the interrogatories. One hundred and ninety-seven admit the 
undoubted fact that either party to the union may terminate it at any time from 
wantonness, caprice, or any oilier reason. If the couple, joined together by Puda- 
rauri, are satisfied with one night of hymeneal bliss, there is no legal impedi- # 
ment to prevent their separating without any formality on the following morning. 

Ninety-one other witnesses do indeed allege some formality to be necessary, 
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but in general their only assertion is that the parties should not separate without 
the approval of their Karanavans, or of their relatives, or of their caste people. 
This is a mere counsel of perfection, which it is not pretended can be in any way 
enforced. Twenty-one would altogether deny to the woman the right of divorce 
which they accord to the man, assigning as their reason that under the Hindu Law 
no woman can be independent. This minority would, if they could, deprive 
Mar umakkathayam of its one great merit, vh., that in sexual matters it places the 
man and the woman on terms of equality, according equal freedom to both. With 
practical unanimity all admit (what is also an unquestionable fact) that at any 
moment the man may turn away the woman, and that under Marti m a k k a t h ay a i n 
law he is in no way responsible for the maintenance of the children whom he has 
begotten upon her. 

48. Applying the test proposed in para. 29 the Commission are thus forced 
to the opinion that the principles of the Maruinakkathayam law do not recognize the 
institution of marriage. If Maruinakkathayam is to be their guide, it permits its fol¬ 
lowers to copulate more for arum with no other restriction than that the man shall be 
of equal or higher caste than the woman. They are all, or nearly all of them, better 
than their Custom, aud the majority (as we are told and believe) cleave to one 
woman for life. But continued cohabitation does not. under any law which 
concerns us, raise the woman to the status of wife; and the parties, however 
long they cohabit, acquire under their own system no rights or duties which the 
law can recognize. 

49. We may next conveniently consider the question as to whether the 
cohabitation of the sexes, according to Maruinakkathayam custom in any way 
connects itself with the religious observances of the people. 

The Nambudri Brahmans are the priests, and religious instructors, of 
the Nayars, and their answer to this is that Malay alani sacred writ and immemo¬ 
rial tradition decree that the Sudra woman was specially created for Nambndri 
bachelors to play with, anti that any departure from this usage in the direction of 
chastity, must bring down upon the offenders the divine curse. The Nayars 
will not. submit to this teaching much longer. Apart, from this religious objection 
we do not think it can be shown that the introduction of a marriage-law would 
offend in any way the religious convictions of the Maruinakkathayam Hindus. 

Of the witnesses examined, only one (No. 1 19, Appendix IV.) has ventured 
to assert that the formalities which optionally attend Sambandkam make it a 
religious ceremony; whereas a *number of witnesses—fair representatives of the 
classes who oppose legislation—admit, that there.is no religious element, in it. 

IIow can it be contended that the formalities are of a religious nature, 
when any or all of them may be dispensed with, without making the alliance illicit 
or improper ? A marriage can scarcely be religious, when the marriage relation 
can be at any time arbitrarily repudiated. The Nambudris, as already shown 
para. 4-3, deny that the formalities constitute a marriage, and, as our President 
well says, -‘there is no officiating priest in attendance, there is no formula to 
be repeated, there is no Vedic or Puranic, or religious chant or exhortation 
and there is no formal benediction. I he parties do not plight their troth and 
Ho not call God to witness their union. 

* Vide Appendix IV n 7, 25, 27, 34, 35* 
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The comparison of horoscopes to ascertain the luck of the pair can hardly 
be deemed a religious ceremony, when it is remembered that t his formality is often 
observed before taking a partner in trade, or engaging the services of a Kariasthan. 
or bailiff. 

The distribution of money to Brahmans is one of the prescribed forms of 
charity which it is the custom to display on all festival occasions, and does not in 
itself convert a feast into a religious rite. The lighted lamp is no doubt indispen¬ 
sable, seeing that the festivities take place by night-, but no me lias been able to 
show us that, it has any religious significance- 

50. Having thus reached the conclusion that Marumakka t hay am was, and 
still is? destitute of the institution of marriage, we deem it necessary to describe 
briefly how this system, which ignores the relation of husband and wife and of 
father and child, actually works in every-day life. If the system works smoothly 
in practice, and if its followers are united and prosperous, the fact would doubtless 
be a strong; argument for leaving well alone. 

The truth must be told in plain words, even at the risk of giving pain and 
offence to many upon whose good opinion we set a high value; but the impeach¬ 
ment of a system should not be misconstrued as betokening a want of appreciation 
of the many virtues and good qualities of the people born under it. 

51. The MaramaJcPathdi/am Family .'— The Tarawad, or Marumakkathayam 
family, consists in theory of all persons who can trace their descent in the 
female line from a single ancestress. No descendant of a male can belong to the 
Tarawad. The senior male for the time being is the head and manager, and is 
called the Karan a van. 

Hovers of the system depict the Tarawad as a group of males and females, 
bound together by the sacred lie of common descent from one great-great-great 
grandmother. The females have only to follow their natural instinct, to be fruit¬ 
ful and multiply ; while the males (free from all sordid care for their own progeny) 
labour like the honey-bee for the common good cf the Tarawad hive, and pour 
their earnings into the lap of tire venerable Karanavan, who in the exercise of ait 
absolute and wise discretion, administers the income equally for the benefit of all. 

Secured by the impartibility of the estate, refreshed by the acquisitions 
of the junior members, and under the beneficent sway of the senior male, the Tara¬ 
wad should wax great and endure throughout all generations. 


52. The Karanavan .— The senior male in this happy family is entitled to 
possession of the Tarawad property, and is absolute in its management. The junior 
members have only a right to residence and maintenance in the family bouse. They 
cannot call for an account, except as incident to a prayer for the removal of the 
manager for misconduct, nor claim any specific share of the income, nor even require 
that their maintenance should be in proportion to the income. An absolute discre¬ 
tion in this respect is vested in the manager. {Vide Mayne’s Hindu Law, Sec. 268.) 


The Karanavan is the legal guardian of every member of the Tarawad. 
His position in this respect is defined by the High Court (Morgan, C.J.. and 
Holloway, J.) as follows > 
“ In the present case, by the principles of the law of Malabar, the mother 
herself while alive and her children too were under the guardianship of the head 
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•if the family, the Kanina van. Their position was precisely analogous to that of 
the members of a Roman family under -pa f via potest as. The K Arana van is as much 
the guardian and representative for all purposes of property, of every member 
within the Taratnbl, as the Roman father or grandfather. Moreover, the relation of 
husband and wife does not in Malabar disturb their condition. These children 
have no claim whatever upon the property of their father, but their rights are 
entirely in that of their Karauavan's family. There is no doubt at all that, lie w'as 
during the mother's lifetime, and continues to be after her death, the legitimate 
guardian of the children, and that the father has by positive law not the smallest 
right, to their custody.” (VII. Madras If. C. Rep. 179.) 

Rut it ma\ he noted here that a Karanavan is under no personal obliga¬ 
tion to support any member of his Tarawfid by bis own labour, or from bis self¬ 
acquisitions. He is only responsible if the family possesses ancestral property and 
to the extent of that property. 

In Marumukkathftyam it seems to be taken for granted that every Tarawad 
must have an ancestral estate upon which to subsist. This is of course far from 
being the case. 

“ He (the Karauavau) is not accountable to any member of the Tarawad 
in respect of the income of it, nor can a suit lie maintained for an account of the 
Tarawad property in the absence of fraud on his part.” “ His management may 
not be as prudent or beneficial as that of another manager would be, but unless be 
acts malajitlc, or with recklessness, or with incompetency, he cannot be removed 
from such management. Almost the only restraint on him in such management is 
that he cannot alienate the lands of the Tarawad except with the consent of the 
senior Anaudaravau, or, in certain circumstances of other of the Anandaravans.” 
(I. L. R. TT. Mad. 328.) 

Where one Karauavau has allotted Tarawad lands amongst the various 
branches of the family for their support, his successor in office may cancel the 
arrangement and make a redistribution. 

The High Court (limes and Muthusami Aiyar, J.J., in 8. A. 4-50 of 1881) 
held that “the numerical increase of the Tarawad must from time to time necessi¬ 
tate a new distribution, and a KAranavan is competent to call in property allotted 
in maintenance, and redistribute it. or make arrangement at bis discretion for the 
maintenance of the members.” 

ill 8. A. 359 and 401 of 1870 the High Court (Scotland, C.J., and 
Holloway, J.) observed:— 

“With so peculiar a condition of property as that of Malabar, it is most 
essential for the avoiding of complete anarchy and consequent ruin, to maintain 
the distinct rule as to the Karauavan’s powers.” 

Hi the matter of removing a Karauavau for mismanagement the High 
Court (Morgan, C.J., and Holloway, J.) remarked:— 

“ l vi such 11 state of property and family relations as that of Malabar there 
must be to a man In the position of Karanavan “ constant conflict of interest 
.with duty.' 5 but they held that the Karanavan “ should certainly not be removed 
from his situation except on the most cogent grounds.” “The state of families 
and property in Malabar will always create difficulties. Their solution will not be 
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assisted by bringing' in the anarchy and insecurity which will always follow upon 
any attempt to weaken the natural (sic) authority of the Karanavan.” (I. L. R. 
I. Mad. 153.) 

8elf-arequisitions .—The self-acquisitions of each member of a Tarawad are 
at his absolute disposal during his life-time, but lapse to the Tarawad on his death. 
(II. Madras II. 0. Rep. 162.) 

Creditors of the deceased can however follow up the property after it has 
so lapsed. (I. L. R. IV. Mad. 150.) 

53. This brief recital of a few of the correlative rights and duties of the 
Karanavan and his Tarawad may suffice to attract attention to certain obviously 
strange features in the system. 

How does a system work which selects the eldest male, by mere virtue 
of his senility, and puts him in the place of a father to ryle over all the descendants 
in the female line of a single ancestress as if they were his children ? In any 
large Tarawad, if the Karanavan reaches the ordinary span of human life, the 
chances are that his successor (the next senior male) has already one foot in the 
grave. Tt is a common thing at Jamabandi to find two feeble, white-beaded old 
men, belonging to different branches, each alleging himself to be older than the 
other, and each contending for the Karanavan ship. The natural operation of the 
rule is that the Karanavan, when he succeeds to office, is already in his dotage and 
has but a few years to live; and from this follows the result that most Tarawads 
are afflicted by a change of Karanavan at frequent and brief intervals; The chances 
are that where an old man succeeds to the office lie is already physically and 
mentally incapable of contending with a score of men and women younger than he, 
and bound* to him by no natural tie of affection. He becomes a puppet in the 
hands of one or more of them, and the Tarawad suffers the usual consequences of 
puppet-rule. 

As one Karanavan follows another in rapid succession, each is placed 
under the strongest temptation to use his brief opportunity to provide for 
those be loves at the expense*of those whom lie does not love. When his 
power to raise money by lease and mortgage, and bis non-liability to account 
for it, are considered, it is indeed wonderful that any Karanavan should be 
honest. As the High Court observe “a Karan avail’s duty is in habitual conflict 
with bis private affections and interests.” (III. Madras II. C. Rep. 294.) The 
temptations that assail him are not of recent growth. In Appeal Suits Nos. 172 
and 173 of 1858, Mr. Holloway remarked : - 

“ The rule of descent (Marumakkatkayam) exists, and the effort of the 
Court should be in accordance with the law to prevent the r/rass arts of spoliation 
constantly carried on by heads of families, which have reduced some of the most 
respectable families in Malabar to beggary.” The italics are ours. 

54. It is needless to dwell on the importance of home education for 
children. How. under such a system, can there be any wholesome home influences? 

Their father is a stranger, who is not tlieir guardian. The mother is not 
mistress of her house, but is only one of many junior members dependent on thy 
Karanavan. “All the females and junior members ” (says Mr. O then a Menon) “ pass 
their lives in constant discontent and misery.” Tt is often difficult enough for a 
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father to educate half-a-dozen or so of sons; but what is the Karanavan to do 
whose family may number two or three score of boys ? The tendency is to 
educate none of them, on the plea t hat he cannot make invidious distinctions. 

“ I know hardly any instance,” says Mr. Rozario (witness 4-0) “ of a 
Karanavan educating a junior member. It is almost always the father who 
educates,” and this may be accepted as correctly laying down the rule. 

55. The next, point for remark is the theory that the Tarawa*! is “ an 
indissoluble unit,” that its property is impartible and that all the members should 
live together. 

Our Courts have done their best to compel the people to act up to the 
theory, and it. is wonderful what a number of persons, when all are entitled to be 
fed without working, can live “ huddled together ” (as one of the witnesses, 
Mr. Kama ran Nayar, expresses it) “in a huge camp.” “ Not a day passes,” he 
tells us, “ without some fight or other.” But disintegration is inevitable. At a 
certain point the mere increase of numbers renders it intolerable for the members 
to remain crowded together under one roof, and when this stage is reached the 
Tarawad splits up into Tdvuzkis, (branches) each headed by a female of the Tara wad 
and her children. Other circumstances often favour such disintegration. Generally 
the Tarawad lands are scattered in patches, often at a great distance from the 
family-house and from each other. For instance the estate of the Knvalapara 
Nayar (which has long been under the Court of Wards) lies scattered throughout 
twenty amsams (parishes) of the Walluvanad and Palghat Taluks. The estates of 
all the Kovilagams lie scattered in the same way, and it may ft be laid down as a rule 
that no considerable Tarawad estate lies in a compact block. The scattered lands 
are managed by erecting a number of kalams (or outlying granaries) where grain 
rents may be received and stored, and these must either be placed in charge of 
bailiffs, or of younger members of the Tarawad. To secure breathing room in the 
Tarawad house the junior members, male and female, move off to these kalams, 
and if the family is on good terms with the Karanavan, an amicable arrangement 
is made whereby the various Tavazhis (branches) cultivate and subsist upon 
certain lands set apart for each. 

The distribution, once acquiesced in, creates a new condition of things to 
which the Tamzkis accommodate themselves, and all may goon peaceably for years. 
Rut the T&vazhis do not all increase at the same rate. Some [branches become 
numerous and cannot, subsist upon the lands assigned to them. Other branches 
dwindle and have more than they want. Then comes a change of Karanavan, and 
the new man belongs perhaps to a Tavuzhi with many members. He sees that 
his branch is worse off than the rest. The law declares [his right to make a 
redistribution, and the attempt to exercise the rig-lit at once plunges the Tarawad 
into discord and litigation. 

Witness 104 (Appendix IV.) is opposed to a marriage-law, and is there¬ 
fore not. likely to exaggerate the evils of the existing system. Speaking of his own 
locality he says:—“The K&ranavans and Anandaravans in all the important 
Tarawads are in a state of hatred ami dissension. * The Karan avail treats the 
joint property as if it. was his own property. He will be the head of his own 
branch and will have no affection for the members of other branches. He will 
want to benefit his own wife and children.” 
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Witness 105:—“ There is dissension in every respectable Tarawad in my 
locality. When our Anandaravans grow up and form Sambandham they complain 
that the Karanavan does not supply their wants. They refuse to work for the 
Tarawad.” 

Witness 102:—“in almost all the Tarawads the Karanavans and Anan¬ 
daravans are fighting.” 

Witness 107 :— 1 “ Karanavans misappropriate the Tarawad property, and 
alienate it in favour of their wives and children. The Anandaravans misbehave, 
are disobedient and will not work. This state of things is common throughout all 
Malabar.” 

Witness 65:—“In my time, strife and litigation between Karanavans and 
Anandaravans were even more frequent in North than in South Malabar. As 
soon as a man becomes Karanavan his thought is how he can benefit his wife and 
children at the expense of the Tarawad.” 

A house divided against itself cannot stand, and most Tarawads in Malabar 
are in this condition. 

The Tavazhis indeed admit descent from a common ancestress, but allege 
that they have become separated in interest. In this position the Courts (with 
some apparent inconsistency) incline to forsake the Karanavan. The proper 
method of dealing with such cases is thus laid down by the High Court:—" l?i 
Malabar, as elsewhere, the inconvenience of this state of things {i.r., living together 
as an indissoluble unit) has made itself felt, and families becoming very numerous, 
have split into various branches, have in fact become new families.” “ In one sense 
of the word people so related are still of the same Tarawad. In the only sense 
with which Courts of Justice are concerned, they are not. Where there are several 
houses bearing the same original Tarawad name but with an addition, and there 
is no evidence of the passing of a member of one house to another, there is the 
strongest possible ground for concluding that separation has taken place.” (IV. Mad. 
H. C. Hep. 411.) 

Karanavans are now alive to the danger of allowing junior members to 
establish a Tdvazhi at outlying kalams (granaries), and the practice now is either to 
employ a Kariastan (bailiff; or to insist upon the Anandaravan executing a formal 
lease. 

The above is another great defect in the system, viz., that it does not con¬ 
template or provide for the time when the young birds must be crowded out of the 
nest. 

There comes a point when tin- Courts will say that community of interest 
has ceased between branches of admittedly one family, but it is left to the uncertain 
opinion of the Judge to decide when this point is reached, and a fine field for 
litigation is thus opened up. 

The so-called disruption of Tarawads is bound to go un ; and a system 
which ignores and forbids the multiplication of families, so far as it is not alto¬ 
gether futile, is purely mischievous. A division of the land which may have 
suited the community a century ago when the whole population w r as estimated 
uuder half a million (vide Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. IX., 224) will be suitable no 
longer when the population has multiplied to five times that number. 
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56. The Marumakkathayam classes include no doubt nearly all the 
aristocracy of the District, but nothing can be more erroneous and unfounded than 
the notion that every Tarawad has estates of indefinite dimensions capable of feed¬ 
ing an indefinite number of mouths. The great majority of Karan a vans—probably 
nine-tenths—are small tenant-farmers cultivating a few acres, on a precarious 
tenure, at a rack-rent, and a law which requires such a man from the produce of his 
farm to feed and provide for all the descendants of all his female relatives from birth 
to death, whether they work or not, is one of those laws which only continue to be 
law because they are habitually disregarded. 

“ If any will not work neither let him eat” is a law of Nature, which must 
make itself felt, sooner or later, even iu the few Nayar TarawAds which stiU have 
large estates; anti the families which ignore it are doomed to poverty and extinction. 

Mr. Logan, at page 138 of the Malabar Manual, concludes his remarks 
about the Nayars, in tin* following mournful and suggestive words:—“With a 
large increase in their numbers and with comparative poverty for the large body 
of them, the race is fast degenerating.” 

57. The final result of the nnpartibility of Tarawad property, is that it is 
mortgaged, re-mortgaged, and encumbered in every possible way, until not another 
rupee can be raised on it. Deputy Collector Mr. Chappan Menon, a very compe¬ 
tent, experienced witness, tells us (Appendix IV., witness 66) that there are proba¬ 
bly not fifty TarawAds in the whole District that are not heavily involved in debt, 
and this is simply another way of expressing the same fact. 

58. The Maimmaklcafhdyam Family in North Malabar. —We witness in 
North Malabar a curious spectacle—the patriarchal system in conflict with, and 
slowly overcoming, the matriarchal—while the corpus vile, in which tho struggle is 
going on, believes itself to be in perfect health, and is totally unconscious of 
the symptoms indicating the iupending change. 

In Marumakkathayam law, no proposition can be clearer than that the 
Tarawad estate is held in trust for the support of the females, and of their descend¬ 
ants in the female line. The theory of the system supposes that the females should 
live together in the Tarawad house, and should there be visited by their consorts; 
and this is still the rule in South Malabar. But in North Malabar it has become 
the general recognized custom for the women to leave their Tarawad house on 
“ marriage” and to reside with their “husbands.” 

In the present condition of society, it is the exception and not the rule 
for the “ husband ” to be able to set-up bouse and support his “wife” by his own 
exertions. The normal condition of a Tarawad is to have one head, and many junior 
males looking to him for support, and thus in the great majority of cases the 
“husband” will be a junior member without either the wish or the means to earn his 
own living. It is strange that in this state of things the custom should have 
grown-up of allowing the junior males to bring their “ wives ” into the Tarawad 
house. 

But so well established is the custom that the High Court has held that 
the maintenance of the “wives” and children of the‘junior members (residing with 
/.heir “ husbands ” in the husband’s Tarawad) is a charge which the KAranavan of 
the junior members is bound to meet. (I. L. R.. VI. Madras 341.) The High 
Cour: allows that the Ruling “would seem inconsistent with the principles of the 
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Marumakkatliayam law,” but the answers to the interrogatories anil the evidence 
taken by the Commission show that the rilling is really and truly in complete accord¬ 
ance with existing usage. 

In North Malabar every girl quits the Tarawad house as soon as a mate 
can be found for her, while all the males,-—uncles,’ brothers, nephews, cousins, and 
second cousins,—remain, and bring their “ wives” to live with them. The wives 
and children of all the males generally share the same kitchen and cook their rice 
in the same pot. Thus in North Malabar the Tarawad income is consumed by the 
males, their ‘wives’ and their descendants, while to the females, their Tarawad 
becomes an ultimate place of refuge into which they and their families are 
unwillingly received when their husbands die or discard them. The unhappy 
Karanavan is not only bound in law to maintain all the females of tire Tarawad, 
who may have been widowed or discarded, together with all their offspring, but 
must also find bed and board for all the “wives” of tin* males, and for all their 
offspring during continuance of the connexion. 

The obligation to find food for all the Tarawad mouths, including those 
of the wives and children of all the junior members, gives the Karanavan, in theory, 
a right to veto an Anandaravan’s “ marriage,” but the veto canot be so used as to 
keep junior males in a state of celibacy, and though the Karanavan may have some 
voice in the selection of the juniors’ wives, he has no control over the rare at which 
they breed. The Karanavan though he is the legal guardian of the junior males, is 
not in the same position as regards their wives and children. These latter remain in 
law under the guardianship of the Karan a vans of the Tar aw ails to which the “wives” 
belong, and the husbands have not in law the smallest authority over thorn. 

Il*> w such a family system can work at all is a mystery! We can well 
credit the witness who tells us “ not a day passes without, some fight or other.” 

• Appendix III., No. 37.) The practice is a travesty of Marumakkatliayam, and is in 
fact a deformed growth—the product of a natural unconscious effort to shake off 
the matriarchal system, which effort has been nipped in the hud and rendered 
abortive (as pointed out by Mr. Mayne*) through the action of our Courts in prevent¬ 
ing the disruption of Tara wads by partition. Strange to state the great majority 
of the people thus chained to ancient custom by foreign agency, seem perfectly 
satisfied that their social condition admits of no improvement. 

“ Their eage 

They make their quire, as cloth the prison’d bird, 

And sing their bondage freely.” 

59. Are the proposer! changes desired hi/ a majority of the classes subject 
to the Marumakkathdi/inn Urn /—Maine, in his “ Ancient Law,” tells us that “ much 
the greatest part of mankind have never shown a particle of desire that its civil 
institutions should be improved.” (Sixth Ed., p. 22.) “ Instead of civilization 

expanding the law, the law has limited civilization.” “The stationary condition of 
the human race is the rule, the progressive is the exception.” “ Over the larger 
part of the world, the perfection of law has always been considered as consisting 
in adherence to the ground plan, supposed to have been marked out by the 
original legislator ” (p. 78). 

All these remarks apply with full force to Malabar. 
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The great bulk of Nay sirs and Tiyans are tenants of small holdings, paying 
rack-rents, and earning a scanty living by agriculture. They are totally unin¬ 
structed on the subject of the proposed legislation, and can form no opinion as to 
its desirability. 

The landlord and agricultural classes, as a whole, have little education, 
in the English sense of the term, and have that horror of innovation, which charac¬ 
terises most Orientals. 

We therefore do not dispute the view that the proposed legislation is not 
at present desired by a majority, but we also believe that the uninstructed majority 
will rapidly follow the lead of the enlightened classes, and that there need be no 
apprehension that if the law be framed it will remain a dead letter. , 

Many of the strongest opponents of the proposed legislation have expressed 
a lively dread of its speedy acceptance by a large proportion of the people. 

Thus witness No". 56 (one of the great Jan mis) in urging his objections to 
the Bill, says :•—“Seven-eighths of the Anamlaravans will give their earnings to their 
wives and children, and thus Tar aw Ads will be ruined if the proposed Act is passed. 
My opinion is that if the proposed Act is passed, a majority of Anandaravans 
will follow it, and the Tarawad system will be ruined. I think both educated and 
uneducated Anandaravaus will marry under the Act.” The Dewan of Cochin, in 
stating unofficially liis objections to the Bill, says:—- 

“ If once the Bill is passed it will become almost compulsory. Some of 
tbe English-educated Malayali gentlemen, who hold respectable posts under 
Government-, or who occupy other respectable positions, will register their mar¬ 
riages, and then non-English-educated gentlemen too will follow them, though they 
do not. know whether the measure is good or bad. They will consider that it 
must be good as it is accepted by those whom they regard as their superiors in 
every respect. Malayali ladies will begin to consider that marriage registration is 
the only proper thing to be done, and they will not accept husbands who are not 
willing so to register, and proclaim to the world that they are married. 

Thus in the course of a few (say ten) years, almost all Malabar marriages 
will become registered, or, in other words, the people will become Makkathayees.” 
(Appendix III., paper 10.) 

Mr. C. Karunaga-ra Men on, i;.\„ .Sub-Editor of “Tbe Hindu,” in his 
pamphlet against the Bill, takes the same view 


“ When the example is set by men like Mr. * * * every stray 

youth in the community, even though lie be poor and penniless, will borrow- Rs. 10, 
step into the Registrar’s Office, and have his marriage registered.” 


“ Though the Act- in contemplation is a permissive one,” says the Valia 
Tamburan of the Padmyare Kovilagam, “yet many are likely to conform to the 
provisions of it.” and he goes on to point- out what he thinks to be the evils which 
will ensue. Our colleague, Mr. Chandu Menon, thinks that there will he no 
Marnmakkatbayam Hindus 15 or 20 years after the Bill becomes law ! 


All the above opinions are based on tbe supposition that legislation would 
take the form of the Hon. Mr. Sankara-n Na-yar’s Bill, and as we deem them well- 
•founded, we are not prepared to concur in our President’s view that the number of 
persons who would accept, the Bill as it stands, is too small to render legislation on 
its lines, expedient. 
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Out of the 121 witnesses examined by us, only 10 are content with 
the existing - law under which self-acquisitions lapse to the Tara wad in case of 
intestacy. 

Thirty-one think that such self-acquisitions should be divided between the 
Tara wad and the children. Thirty-three would cut out the Tarawad altogether. 
Eight would give the whole to the widow and children, and twenty-three would 
divide the property between these and the Tavazhi. Two would have it. go to the 
Tavazhi alone. Seven would divide it between the Tarawad, Tavazhi and children. 
Seventy-nine of the 121 are in favour of marriage legislation—four would wish it 
to be compulsory; two would not desire legislation unless it were compulsory. 

Of the 322 persons who sent in answers to interrogatories, 178 are in 
favour of marriage legislation, and no less than 105 would desire that the whole of 
a man’s intestate self-acquisitions should go to his widow and children. 

Of these 105, thirty-one persons were examined before the Commission, 
and eighteen then modified their former opinion in favour of the Tavazhi (mother, 
brother and sisters), or Tarawad, being admitted to a share. Seven adhered to 
their opinion, and six were not questioned on the subject. 

We would draw attention here to the opinion of a disinterested and 
exceptionally qualified witness. (Appendix IV., witness 46.) Mr. Rozario, a. a., ji.l.. 
High Court Vakil, and for many years leader of the Tellicherry Bar, says:— 

“ The majority of the people of North Malabar do not desire a law to regulate their 
marriage. They believe they have already a legal marriage. 1 believe a great many or almost 
all the educated Mar mna kkatb ay am Hindus would wish that their self-acquisitions should go to 
their wives and children. I can’t say that a majority of the uneducated are in favour of this. 
All I have spoken to admit that the proposed change would be very small inasmuch as even 
now most of them settle their acquisitions on their wives and children by gift inter-vives. I 
have spoken to 20 or 25 uneducated men who are persons of position. '1 he majority leave no 
part of their acquisitions to the Tarawad. I should say that the only cases in which a man 
allows a part of his acquisitions to go to anyone but liis wife and children are those in which 
his own immediate female relatives are poor. I find a majority of the people in favour of their 
marriage being in some way legally recognized. I have discussed the proposed legislation 
with persons from all parts of North Malabar. There is a growing tendency among the educated 
to get the Marumakkatbayam law changed in its entirety.” 

If the evidence collected by the Commission be accepted as fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the more intelligent section of the community (and we think it maybe) 
then the great majority desire either a modification of the Succession law in favor 
of wife and children, or a marriage-law, or both. 

(JO. On the question whether the proposed legislation is essential in the 
interests of the minority and is expedient, we heartily adopt the arguments recorded 
by our President.:— 

(1) Though the minority that desires legislation is small.it is a growing 
and an educated minority, and every year will add to its strength and influence. 

(2) The right to contract a legal marriage is personal to every one of 
Her Majesty’s subjects and the demand for a permissive law is but reasonable. 

Sir Henry (then Mr.) Maine said in 1868 :—‘ It is not the policy of tli* 
Queen’s Government in India to refuse the power of marriage to any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects.’ 
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(3") It is a demand which will be repeated year after year until it is 

conceded, 

(4) A marriage-law is an important aid to national progress aud good 

morals. 

(5) As a permissive law it will not force a legal marriage on those who 
are unwilling to contract it. 

61. "With the advance of education Marumakkathayam is becoming 
hopelessly unworkable. It offends against every principle of political economy, 
and of healthy family life. It is based on the doctrine that there is no merit in 
female virtue, and no sin in mi chastity, and of this doctrine the very defenders of 
the system are heartily ashamed. By freeing a man from the obligation of main¬ 
taining liis wife and offspring, it sanctions the reckless propagation of the species,—- 
destroys all motive for prudence and forethought,—and forces up the population to 
the point where it must lie kept down by actual want of the means of subsistence. 

It “ buddies together ” as a family a number of distant relatives not neces¬ 
sarily drawn to each other by any bond of natural affection. It makes home-life 
(in the best sense of the word) impossible; for the father is a casual visitor, and 
the mother and children are but units in a heterogeneous flock, dependent on a 
practically irresponsible guardian who, from the mere accident of bis being the eldest 
of the flock, is expected to be able to regard every member with an impartial love, 
and to prefer their interests to those of the wife of his bosom and the children of 
his loins. 

While attempting to maintain the impartibility of family property, it has 
been unable to prevent such property from being encumbered in every possible way, 
and the effort to get rid of the encumbrances demoralizes the people to such an extent 
that Malabar has become notorious for forgery, perjury and reckless litigation. 

The rule which vests the management of Tarawad property in the eldest 
male, raises a man to power when he is in his dotage,—cuts short his reign,—results 
in frequent change of managers,—saddles each with obligations that he cannot 
possibly discharge,—creates a constant conflict between duty and interest, and by 
way of climax to the many temptations which invite him to provide for his wife and 
children by malversation and breach of trust, offers him the assurance that he can¬ 
not be called to account. Finally, by declaring the right of every member to receive 
maintenance from the Tarawad, from the womb to the grave, junior members are 
encouraged to pass useless lives in slot!) and idleness without effort to better their 
condition. 

Mill somewhere remarks that the laws of most countries are far worse 
than the people who live under them, and happily it is beyond dispute that the 
Marumakkathayam Hindus in practice follow a higher and better way of life than 
that which is supposed to regulate their domestic rights and duties. 

So strongly has the natural feeling in favour of wife and children become 
developed, that in North Malabar one stock objection to a marriage-law was that 
the people did not- want what they had already got. According to the North 
Malabar witnesses the rule is that the union of a utYm and woman lasts for life. 
The wife lives with the husband. Divorces are almost unheard of, or are extremely 
rare. Kespectable'people set their faces against polygamy. The father is de facto 
the guardian of his wife and children, and educates the latter. In the absence of 
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testamentary power, men, where they have the means, invariably make provision 
for their wives and children by gifts inter liras; and if they were to die before 
having made such provision, their Tarawads would be forced by public opinion to 
make the widow and orphans an adequate allowance. Thus according to all the evi¬ 
dence given before ns, a marriage-law in Isorth Malabar and throughout the greater 
part of South Malabar, would merely legalize what is already the prevailing custom. 

Tb is leaning towards a married life, with its attendant obligation to rear 
and educate the children, is growing from day to day. Marriage is already claimed 
to be a social institution, and the gradual advance of the community towards 
patriarchal family-life has already gone far to make the Tarawad system unwork¬ 
able in .practice, and must (law or no law’) event ually accomplish its overthrow. 

62. We find a further argument in favour of legislation in the fact that 
it will discourage, and probably prevent, the growth of polygamy. 

Taking Malabar as a whole, polygamy is now sdrare that all the Commis¬ 
sioners are agreed that it presents no serious difficulty in the way of legislation, 
and need not be recognized in any marriage-law that may now be passed. 

But the average Malayali is not at present in favour of a monogamous 
marriage-law. He has indeed a lively and sincere desire that his wife (or wives) 
should be chaste and faithful, and should be bound to him as long as he wishes; 
but for himself? He is a Hindu, and would be under the Hindu law’. That law, 
as now' administered, permits polygamy, and he would therefore defend his privi¬ 
lege of having as many wives as he pleases. 

This sentiment in favour of polygamy is visibly developing along with the 
social forms of 4 marriage,’ and unless legislation now affords a guide and support 
to that section of public opinion which condemns polygamy, it may hereafter become 
extremely difficult to recognize marriage as an institution, either judicially or by 
legislation, without recognizing polygamy also. 

63. The last argument to which we need allude is the desirability of 
removing from injured ‘ husbands’ the temptation to take the law into their own 
hands. “ Nowhere,” says Mr. .Logan, “is neglect of the marriage tie more 
savagely avenged ” than in Malabar, and this opinion has been re-echoed by 
writers of all opinions, with approval. According to our colleague, Mr. Chandu 
Meuon, the Nayar ‘ husband ’ bad of old the right to slay the seducer of his 
‘wfife’ on the spot, with impunity; and he has still an excuse for taking private 
vengeance on the wrong-doer, because the law now grants him no redress. 

In the words of our President, “the proposed Act will on the one hand 
elevate and ennoble the precarious social marriage into a legal institution, whilst 
the strong arm of public law will on the other protect the domestic circle against 
the incursion of irregular passions and thereby remove one cause of acute suffering 
in that circle, and a strong temptation to tlie commission of crime.” 

To the question “Is legislation expedient?” we would answer by an 
emphatic “yes.” 

64-. We will refer here to the question, How -would the legislation affect 
the ' people governed by the Aliyasaufana laic/ TheAliyasantanacast.es in South 
Canara do not intermarry with Nayars or Tirana, and it is apparent that the pro- , 
posed law. if confined in its operation to the Marumakkathayaiu Hindus of Mala¬ 
bar, can have no effect, either good or bad, upon the Aliyasantana people. 

. io 
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Legislation for Malabar may, and we believe will, lead to a strong agita¬ 
tion for the extension of tlie law to South Canara. The Memorandum of our 
colleague, Mr. Mundappa Bang^ra, and the letters of Mr. Brodie, the present Col¬ 
lector of South Canara, and of Mr. Bam ay a Punja, District Munsiff (the two last 
papers in Appendix HI.) are full of interesting information, and deserve attentive 
perusal. Mr. Brodie, who knows both Districts, thinks that marriage legislation 
is more desired in South Canara than in Malabar, and our South Canara informants 
show that there is a large section of the people, who desire the complete abroga¬ 
tion of the Aliyasantana system. 

An effort to shake it off was contemplated in 1869, under the circum¬ 
stances described in the papers of the above-named gentlemen, and we cannot for¬ 
bear to quote, from the Memorial then prepared for submission to Government, 
the following description of the evils arising from the system. It shows that the 
indictment brought against the Aliyasantana system and against MarumakkatMyain 
are one and the same. 

“This system oE inheritance,” say the Memorialists, “ is opposed to Nature; for 
Nature has implanted in the heart of man an affection for his progeny, and a desire to bestow 
on them all that he possesses, and to see them happily settled in life. Hut the Aliyasantanam 
Law demands that a man shall love his nephews more than his own children, and thereby 
compels him to run counter to human nature. No positive law, however stringent it may be, 
ever triumphs against Nature, and the result therefore is that while the estates of Aliyasan¬ 
tanam families are made over to the management of a single individual, lie on his part is 
prompted by his natural inclinations to betray the trust imposed in him. in the interest of his 
nephews, which it was the object of the Law-giver to protect,—and to press into his service 
perjury, forgery, and other utterly demoralizing expedients to carry out his wishes the more 
effectually. 

The Law of Aliyasantanam, or nepotism, therefore has, ever since its"introduction, 
been breeding nothing but mischief. And all Courts of Justice in the District, and almost 
everyone conversant with Canara, are fully aware how the Ejaman, or Karanavan, of a family 
governed by the Law of Aliyasantanam fraudulently contrives to bestow on his wife and 
children what fortune he cau, at the expense of the property which by Law he is bound to 
keep and to bestow on his sister s son. feuch Eja-mans are, however, m one sense, not to 
blame for they only yield to Nature which the Law with little policy directs them to disown. 
And we believe much of the demoralizing litigation that disgraces this District, can be traced 
to this revolting system. 

This system of inheritance has proved ruinous to great and wealthy families. The 
Ejaman, or the headman of a family, in which the son succeeds his father, has it generally at 
heart to improve and increase the property of his family, for lie is sure to bestow it on his 
children, towards whom he has a natural affection. And even if such a headman should 
happen to encumber his estate with debt, his children think it their interest to redeem it. The 
same however is not the case with the Ejaman of a family governed by the Law of Aliya¬ 
santanam. lie would defraud his nephews,—at present rightful heirs of all the property, 
real or personal,—to provide his own wife and children with a suitable fortune ; while his 
children also, who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, join their father in 
destroying it ; for they know they must make hay while the sun shines, and that when the 
property passes away from their father, they would lose all means of profiting by it. 

His successor also does tlie same in Ids turn, for it is not natural that he should 
act otherwise. It is thus that great and wealthy families,“sooner or later hut surelv, collapse 
and gradually dwindle into nothing. 

The present state of the Aliyasantanam people, compared with wlrat it was several 
centuries back, shows that nothing but evil and ruin have come out of the change mango. 
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rated by Bhufcatap&udya, and that tlie people are gradually going downwards in the scale of 
social advancement. Everyone conversant with the habits of the A liyasan tan am people is 
aware what ruin this anomalous system of law has entailed upon them.” (Vide Appendix III., 
last paper.) 

It only remains for ns to express our concurrence in the view of the 
President that any form of marriage legislation which may be thought fit for 
Malabar, may be expediently and without difficulty extended to South Canara. 

65, We now come to the question what form legislation should take. 
On the supposition that legislation is expedient, two alternatives suggest them¬ 
selves ;— 

• One proposal (favoured by our President) is to frame a marriage-law such 
as tlie whole body of Marumakkathayam people may at once be able to welcome 
and adopt, and thus to engraft the institution of marriage upon Marumakkathayam 
in such a form that the two may flourish together. J^ucli a law amongst other 
things must prohibit marriages offending against existing rules of caste, must 
provide a ready means of divorce without resort to Court, and must recognize the 
Marumakkathayam Law of Succession as meriting countenance and perpetuation. 

The other alternative is to recommend a marriage-law,—such as we are sure 
that an English Government can and will grant,—not widely diverging in principle 
from those (denominational and undenominational) already on the Statute Book, 
all of which are based on the view that marriage is the union of one man with one 
woman for life, and that the wife cannot be divorced except for adultery. 

The Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nair and the English Commissioner sup¬ 
port the latter alternative, urging first their belief that in the present state of 
English public opinion, a proposal to recognize caste as an obstacle to marriage, 
and to permit free divorce, is not within tlie field of practical politics, and senmil 
that the Bill, in the shape in "which the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nair desired to intro¬ 
duce it, may be so modified as to be at once acceptable to the educated Malayali, 
and in harmony with tlie principles which an English Government is bound to 
uphold. 

The Commissioners {Messrs. Sankaran Nair and Winterbotham dissent¬ 
ing) would prefer to see the President’s scheme tried, but the majority who have 
signed this report would humbly advise that if the scheme advocated by the 
President be not approved, the alternative Bill be introduced with a view to it- 
being shaped into law. 

66. We will now proceed to discuss the objections which have been raised 
to Mr. Sankaran Nair’s Bill, and «tbe modifications and improvements which we 
would recommend in deference to those objections. 

I. 67. The provisions of the Bill prescribing a statutory form of 
marriage have been strongly objected to, on the ground that it is not in accord¬ 
ance with Nayar views of modesty that the bride should appear before a Marriage 
Registrar, who may be a man of another caste and creed. 

In favour of the bride’s appearance before the Registrar it must be urged 
that it affords a real protection to the woman, who, if she has any strength of charac¬ 
ter, cannot (with such a provision) be forced into a marriage against her will ; % 
and it seems important thus to cultivate, where it does not already exist, a senti¬ 
ment amongst the males that the wishes of the females require consideration. 
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Such a sentiment, is thoroughly in accordance with Marumakkathayam 
ideas, however superfluous it may he under the ordinary Hindu Law. 

However, as a concession to the strong prejudice that undoubtedly exists 
against the bride appearing before the Registrar in person, we concur in the Pre¬ 
sident’s scheme (sketched in para. 16. I. and VI. of his Memorandum) if, as we 
understand it, it allows the bride and bridegroom to celebrate their marriage in 
any form, the test of its legality being the subsequent registration,—so that the 
non-observance of any particular ceremonial shall not be urged as a ground for 
impeaching the validity of the union. 

Under this scheme, at the time of marriage a declaration in -writing in a 
prescribed form will be signed by the bride and bridegroom, by their legal guardians 
(if any) and by not less than two witnesses, and will be thereafter registered in 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Registration Act, the bride being 
exempt from liability to appear in the Registration Office. 

We would only add that we do not in the least regard the acceptance of 
this procedure as a sine qua non. 

II. 68. The Bill does not prohibit marriages between persons of differ¬ 
ent castes, who are not now allowed by caste-rules to intermarry, and as to the 
expediency and effect of this non-prohibition there is a direct conflict of opinion 
among the Commissioners. 

Our President is of opinion that “ the marriage to be legalized must be 
between persons, who are permitted to cohabit with each other by the custom 
obtaining for the time being in the caste to which they belong.” He says, “ In deal¬ 
ing with a customary marriage in a society which recognizes caste as a quasi- 
religions institution, I see no alternative but that of recognizing suclf customs as 
having a legal origin, although I would not fossilize them, but help on social 
evolution by inserting the words ‘for the time being,’ and thereby recognizing any 
change which may take place from time to time owing to the spread of education.” 

Here, with due respect, we must express our doubt as to whether the 
phrase “for the time being” would have the desired effect of preventing fossilization. 

If, as our President says, “Society should he left free to alter these 
customary restrictions from time to time with reference to the requirements of 
social progress,” we do not see how that result can be obtained if a provision 
upholding customary restrictions be enacted, for any alteration of the usage would 
he at once impeached in a Court of Law. 

W hen once an authoritative Ruling haS declared what the existing custom 
is, we apprehend that any attempt to depart from the custom so declared must 
prove abortive, if (as is sure to be the case) it is challenged by a civil suit. 

bb. Mr. Chandu Menon, also, thinks that in not recognizing caste- 
restrictions on marriage “the Bill violates the Hindu religious and social law in a 
most vital point.” He says, “If an Anandaravan brings a Pariah wife (into the 
Tara wad house) the consequences seem to me appalling. The whole of the mem¬ 
bers of the Tarawad if they wish to keep up their c^ste .and social status, will have 
to leave the Tarawad house and live elsewhere.” 

The illustration does not seem to us well- 
can not bring his wife into the Tarawad house without 



for an Anandaravan 
nseut of his K&ranavan. 
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Letting that pass, wo may remark that precisely the same objections as 
those raised by Mr. Chandu Menon were urged by the Hon. V. Ramiengar, c.s.i.. 
in 1S72, when the undenominational Marriage Act was before tbe Council. ( Furl 
*SV. George Gazette Supplement, May 21st, 1872, page 59.) 

He says that “this (provision that no law or custom, other than one relat¬ 
ing to consanguinity or affinity, shall prevent marriage) will be regarded as an 
invitation to a Brahman to marry a Pariah girl; to a Mudali, Chetti or Pariah to 
seek the hand of a Brahman girl.” 

As a matter of fact there has not been one single instance of such a 
mis-alliance, nor is it likely that the same provision in the proposed Marmnakka* 
thityaifi Marriage Act will have any greater effect. 

Marriages in defiance of caste do not occur and are not likely to occur, 
but if and when they do, we believe it to be useless to ask tbe Legislature to declare 
them void. 

Government has hitherto refused to regard distinctions of caste as an 
impediment to marriage,and we suppose that the same arguments that have before 
prevailed are likely to prevail again. 

70. We would not however under-estimate the difficulty. It is a fact that, 
in numerous cases the parties to a marriage contracted in defiance of caste restric¬ 
tions, could not enter their Tarawad house without (in Native opinion) polluting the 
whole family and rendering every member liable to boycotting and excommunication. 

It is just and necessary to protect tbe Tarawad from such consequences, 
and we would therefore provide that if the difference in caste between the parties to 
a marriage be such that social usage condemns them to excommunication, the 
party so condemned shall lose his or her right of entry into, or residence in, the 
Tarawad house, and that the man should lose his right of succession to the office nf 



In making this suggestion we have not lost sight of Act XXI. of 1850, but 
we believe that the proposed provision might be passed into law without conflicting 
with the principle of that Act. 

III. 71. Following the undenominational Marriage Act the Bill proposes 
to disregard restrictions of consanguinity unless a relation between the parties can 
be traced within the fifth degree. 

This is denounced as a provision that sanctions marriages viewed by the 
people as incestuous. 

It must be replied that the wisdom of the provision has been already 
discussed and approved by Government. So long as Native public opinion rules 
that a man and woman descended from the same female ancestor should not inter¬ 
marry, no such marriages will wilfully occur. But it must be borne in mind that 
as a matter of fact the Nayars and Tiyans do not maintain ancestral trees, and 
Mr. Winterbotham believes as the result of his Jamabandi experience, that there 
are very few Marumakkathayam families, who can ascertain the pedigree of them¬ 
selves and their relatives for. more than three generations. 

Several witnesses have alluded to the undoubted fact that pula (deat^ 
pollution) falls into disuse when the relationship is distant, and in a few generations 
the original ancestress becomes wholly lost sight of. 
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A majority of fonr of the Commissioners would wish to see all customary 
restrictions of consanguinity upheld, while Messrs. Winterbotham and Sankaran 
Xair opine that as the restrictions are not founded on reason, it may be properly 
left to social opinion to maintain or abrogate them. When there is so much doubt 
about pedigree, it would they think be highly inexpedient to put it in the power of 
everyone to challenge the validity of a marriage on the ground that the bride and 
bridegroom were descended from the same female ancestor. 

IV. 72. The next objection against the Bill is as regards its provisions 
relating to divorce. Here, do doubt, lies the chief difficulty in the way of meeting 
the wishes of the many intelligent Nayars and Tiyans who are agitating for a 
marriage-law. 

Most of them adopt the arguments which have led some great modern 
thinkers to advocate divorce by mutual consent. 

p 

If marriage be a mere civil contract, why should not that contract be 
dissolved and a fresh one be entered into at the will of tlie parties ? Why (they 
argue) should the iron rivets of the law bind together a man and woman who have 
learnt to detest each other ? 

Our President thinks the argument unanswerable, and he accordingly 
sketches two schemes of divorce. 

The one, which he would prefer, proposes that either husband or wife, 
desiring to repudiate the other, should apply to the District Munsiff to serve on 
the opposite party a notice declaring his or her intention to terminate the con¬ 
nexion. The application to the Court to serve the notice should have the consent 
nf the party’s Ka ranavan endorsed upon it, except in cases where the applicant 
is a husband living apart from bis Tarawad and possessed of separate means of 
support. 

On tlie expiry of two years from the date of service of this notice the 
marriage should become dissolved. The interval is intended to afford ample 
opportunity for reconciliation. 

73. As an alternative scheme (if one be deemed indispensable) the 
President would formulate the legal grounds of divorce. He would declare them 
lo be adultery, cruelty, desertion for two years, change of religion, impotence, 
sexual incapacity, permanent and infectious disease, unsoundness of mind, trans¬ 
portation for life, absence for .seven years without any information as to whether 
(be party absent is alive or dead, and “ any cause which renders the mutual dis 
charge of matrimonial duties incompatible with due regard to personal safety.” 

Suits for nullity of marriage would be filed iu the District Munsiff’s 
Court, atnl it would be competent to the District Munsiff to refer issues of fact in 
matrimonial suits to a caste Fanchayet, to be constituted on tlie application of 
cither party to the suit, or by the Court itself on its own motion. The verdict of the 
Fanchayet would be final, subject to the provisions of the Civil Code relative to 
trials before Assessors. If either party repudiates the marital relation without just 
cause, the guilty person shall forfeit one-fourth of hi5 or her self-acquired property, 
if any, to the other. If there are children, the ownership of such property shall 
vest in them, the usufruct alone vesting in the innocent wife or husband during 
her or his life. 
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74. Regarding those schemes we think it sufficient to say that if 
Government thinks that either of them may be taken into consideration as a 
basis of legislation, we will not say a word against it- What we would most- 
earnestly dispute is the opinion that legislation is inexpedient unless one or other 
of these schemes be adopted. If Government is unable to give its sanction to a 
law drawn on the lines sketched by the President, the educated Malayali will still 
beg for tbe legalization of marriage, with whatever restrictions on divorce the 
Government may deem indispensable in the interests of the State and of morality. 

We are aware that the State must specially guard the interests of those 
who have no voice in legislation, and who are unable to protect themselves,-—that 
is, the fielpless women and children who outnumber the adult males by more than 
three to one. “ Divorce laws ” (says a modern writer) “ should be the thorny 
burrs protecting the child, and preserving a home and training for it.” We 
recognize that to talk of mutual consent is a mockery when the parties are not 
equally matched, and when it is in the power of the stronger to extort from the 
weaker vessel a reluctant consent by systematic worry, tyranny and ill-usage— 
we see that if divorce is to depend on mutual consent, a man or woman, bent on 
divorce, is placed under the temptation of doing all in his or her power to render 
the union intolerable to the other party, and that all hope of an amicable arrange¬ 
ment is at an end. 

If Government, therefore, moved by these and other arguments, refuses 
materially to relax the law of divorce as contained in the various Marriage Acts 
now on the Statute Rook, w r e still assert that a minority of educated Malayalis are 
ready to accept the high standard of morality which such a law imposes : that the 
educated fe\£ are the leaven which will leaven the whole lump, and that their good 
example will in two or three generations, or perhaps sooner, lead the rest to adopt 
t,lie same standard—a standard which we know can be reached and lived up to, 
as exemplified by the large body of Assyrian Christians on the West Coast, 
amongst w r hom there is no divorce and a laudable rarity of scandal. 

V. 73. Amongst the civil rights wffiieh the Bill proposes to attach to 
marriage, that which has been most keenly opposed is tlie right of the children to 
succeed in case of intestacy, to the self-acquired property of their father and 
mother. 

This change in the Law of Succession is denounced,— 

First , as introducing a double system of inheritance, likely to breed 
strife and litigation, and 

Second, as an indirect attempt to destroy the Tara wad system by 
depriving the Tarawads of the self-acquisitions of junior 
members. 

76. As regards, the objections to what Mr. Justice Holloway styled a 
“ piebald ” system of inheritance, they are discussed by tbe High Court in the case 
reported in I. L- R., Madras, YIII., page 239. 

A remark made by a* very able and experienced observer, reported in 
that case, deserves notice in passing. Mr. DeRozario, the Sub-Judge, says:— * 
“ It cannot be concealed that there is a wide feeling of discontent with the Maru- 
jrnakkathayam system among the classes which are governed by it, and by none is 
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the hardship of the rule more felt than by Tiyans, who having adopted a system 
of marriage and acquired with it, as the natural consequence, a love of their 
offspring, are debarred by this'system from transmitting to them their acquisitions 
which descend to some remote relation who is not unfrequently a third or fourth 
cousin of the acquirer.” The High Court admit that the double system of descent 
is an incongruity, but point out that similar incongruities are not unknown to the 
law elsewhere. They point out that in England “ the eldest son may succeed to 
one estate in virtue of the general law of primogeniture, and the youngest to 
another in virtue of the custom of Borough-English, and all the sons in equal 
shares to a third in virtue of the custom of Gavel-kind.” Finally they rule that 
where a Makkathayam man and a Marumakkathayam woman intermarry, the issue 
are primd facie entitled to their father’s property in accordance with Makkathayam 
and to their mother’s property in accordance with Marumakkathayam. This 
piebald system is already in full force amongst the Mappillas and Tiyans of North 
Malabar, and the incongruity it involves does not occasion any insurmountable 
difficulty. 

The only strife and litigation to which the double system of inheritance 
can give rise will be due to the difficulty of distinguishing self-acquired from 
ancestral property; and this same difficulty will equally arise in every case where 
property is devised by Will. 

To be consistent, the objectors should oppose the grant of testamentary 
power, whereas they all (with hardly an exception) urge that the power to devise 
by Will is one of their most crying wants. 

77. The arguments urged against any change in the law of Succession 

are,— 

(a) That a great majority are content with existing usage, and 

(b) That this usage rests on the divine ordinance of Sri Parasu Kama, 

who directed that the nephew should perform the funeral cere¬ 
monies of his maternal uncle, and succeed to his property. 

Now, in the first place, if the great majority are content with existing 
usage under which self-acquisitions lapse to the Tarawad, how is it that the power 
to devise by Will is so eagerly and unanimously demanded? What does this keen 
desire for testamentary power betoken, except dissatisfaction with the existing law 
oE intestate succession ? 

Under existing usage the separate property of a mother lapses on her death 
to her Tarawad, and does not go to her children. Our knowledge of the District, 
and the evidence of the witnesses entitle us to say confidently that there is a 
general feeling that a woman’s separate property should go to her children. 

It is only as regards the self-acquisitions of the father that there is serious 
difference of opinion, and even »3 to those the great majority of our witnesses 
would allow no part to go to the Tarawad, and thereby evince their discontent with 
the existing law. 

Is it to be wondered at that many, wavering between the customary 
claims of the Tarawad and the moral obligation to provide for wife and children. 

• should suggest the compromise of giving a share to each ? 

We cannot accept the proposed compromise as satisfactory. In cases 
where the self-acquisitions were so large as to form a more than adequate provision 
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for tlie widow and children, the compromise might bo unobjectionable; but 
what is to be said for it in those far more numerous cases in which the amount to 
be divided is insufficient to support the deceased’s widow and children r 

In most cases the self-acquisitions will take the form of a hut and paramba 
(garden ) in which the deceased lived with his wife and family. The proposal to 
give half to them and half to the.Tarawad must necessitate a difficult partition, which 
will probably not be effected without litigation, and often lead to the expulsion of 
the widow and orphans from their home. 

We appeal to the following reasons in support of our view that the whole 
of the self-acquisitions should go to the survivor and children:—- 

1. If marriage is to be legalised, the obligation of the husband to provide 
for his wife and children should be recognised as paramount, and the law should 
be in consonance with reason and natural justice. 

2. In most cases the self-acquired property will be but a pittance for 
the wife and children, of which no part should be taken from them. 

3. The property will generally be in a shape which renders partition 
difficult, and the proposed co-sharers being opposed in interest, would always be 
driven to a ruinous division. 

4. In those numerous cases where the husband lives apart from the 
Tarawad in a house of his own, and where in fact the family is composed of the 
father, mother and their children, it is unjust to constitute an outsider to the 
family circle as a co-heir, and thus to disturb the wife and children in the posses¬ 
sion of th» home and property which they have been enjoying in the life-time of 
the deceased. 

5. The power of devise by Will will give every man the power to dispose 
of bis property according to what he knows to be the necessities of his individual 
family, and there need therefore be no change in the Law of Succession unless he 
so chooses. 

78. Our President, for the reasons recorded by him in para. 24 of his 
Memorandum, considers that only half the self-acquisitions should go to the wife 
and children of the deceased as an allotment by way of provision for maintenance, 
but subject to the proviso that due regard shall be had to what they may have 
received from him by gift during his life. 

M.R.Ry. Rama Yarmsf Tam buran would recognize the right of suc¬ 
cession of the survivor and children, but would give half of the self-acquisitions 
to the Tarawad in consideration of what he regards as the obligation of the 
nephews to perform the funeral ceremonies. 

79. We must now notice what we may term the religious objection to a 
change in the devolution of self-acquisitions. 

It is urged that according to Marumakkatliayam the nephew is bound 
to offer the funeral oblation to his maternal uncle: that he will refuse to do so 
unless he inherits the latter’s self-acquired property; and that therefore (aj 
Mr. C. Karuuagara Menon puts it at pages 10 and 11 of his Pamphlet) the soul 
of the uncle cannot, according to the Hindu religious belief, be saved from hell. 

12 
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We would answer this objection by a quotation from the paper of the 
retired Sub-Judge Mr. K. R. Krishna Menon (Appendix III, page 227). He 
says:— 

In this part of the country the capacity to confer religions benefits^ is not the 
ground for regulating succession. Even if this capacity be considered as the paramount reason 
for regulating succession, the son should stand foremost among the persons who can present 
funeral cakes with any spiritual efficacy. Nayars are essentially Hindus in religion, and Hindu 
Sastras must be their authority for seeking spiritual benefits by performance of post obit cere¬ 
monies. Whomsoever the Hindu Sasfcras name to he the fittest person fur the performance of 
such ceremonies for other Hindus, lie must equally be the fittest person for Nayars also. That 
this person is the son , no Hindu can deny; and in fact he now performs such ceremonies and 
gets nothing from his father in return. It is true that there are some texts in Mann, Y&tnya- 
valkya and others to the effect that a Sudra, who does not know his father, may present obla¬ 
tions to his maternal uncle. If these texts arc of any authority, they must be equally binding 
upon Sudras all over India. They are found among the texts which recognise twelve sorts of 
sons, and recommend a Brahman to make over his wedded wife to another to beget a son 
(Kshetraja). 

u They are now obsolete, and binding upon none. The Kerala Mah&tmyam, which is 
set up as a special authority for Malabar, also treats the father as the highest object of 
reverence and recommends the performance of the uncle's funeral ceremonies as one would 
do for his own father, f Mafchulan&nja samskaram pitrunuddhisya jathayah/and the promis¬ 
cuous intercourse recommended in the previous chapter and the consequential inability of one to 
know his own father is the sole ground assigned for the rule. It will thus be seen that there 
is no force in the argument which some set up that the key of spiritual salvation amongst the 
Sudras is with the nephew and that the legislature cannot order the transfer of inheritance from 
the nephew to the son without transferring such key also to the former. In fact, the key 
was never with the nephew if the Hindu religious works are to be believed. The 61st 
and 62nd rules of Anacharam are not. pretended to enact any new law. They# are a mere 
codification of what had been already enacted by Parasu Kama, because Ma r u m akk ath ay a in 
had existed before Sankarachariar promulgated these rules of Anacharam, and the Kerala 
M a hat m yam is thus the sole basis of tlio law, and we have seen that there is not much in it 
in support of the argument. Under the marriage system now proposed to be introduced, a 
Nayar would, as any other Hindu, be certain of his father, and therefore there is no harm in 
changing the line of succession from the nephew to tha son, as the sole reason given for the 
existing system will then disappear, 

“ tbe nephew still considers that he is under a moral obligation to perform his 
uncle’s funeral rites and does perform them, he will only he doing what the son has hitherto 
been doing without any remuneration/' 

Whenever a junior member of a Tarawad dies leaving self-acquisitions, it 
is bis juniors who must perform the funeral oblations, but the property goes to the 
Karan a van. 

It may be urged that such juniors have a joint interest in the property, 
but if the next in age below the deceased happen to be a Dayadi or attaladakka- 
karan, i.c., a member of another branch divided in interest, he is nevertheless 
entitled, and bound, to perform the funeral rites, though his chance of succeeding 
to the property is extremely remote. 

Thus Mr. C. Karnnagara Menon, a. a., who thinks that the nephew holds 
“ the key of spiritual salvation,” himself tells us that-“ all those who are descended 
from a common female ancestor, though belonging to different Tarawads without 
'right to inherit, are entitled to perform religious oblations to one another, in 
consideration of a contingent right to inheritance which may arise on a family 




becoming *extinct.’' Under the proposed law the Tara wad will still have this 
contingent right of inheritance. Its claim to succeed is not taken away, but 
merely postponed to that of the children. 

But for the fact that the opponents of the proposed law are not to be 
convinced even by a High Court Ruling, the question would seem to he really con¬ 
cluded by authority, for in I.L.R., 14 Mad., 299, Muthusami Aiyar and Best, JJ., 
hold that the “ Right of succession under the Aliyasantana Law is no way depend¬ 
ent on capacity to offer funeral oblations." Even in other parts of India, perhaps 
with the exception of Bengal, the right to perform the funeral ceremony does not 
involve a mutuality of right of succession. (I.L.R., 8 Mad., 12-5.) 

• As the law now stands funeral oblations are duly observed thougb the 
deceased may have left no self-acquired property, or though he may have alienated 
the whole of it by gift inicr rims ,—-and it is also universally desired that the power 
should be conferred of disposing of self-acquisitions by Will. 

Is it not clear from these facts that the duty of performing funeral 
ceremonies is recognised to depend on relationship and not on the right of 
succession ? 

80. On the question of guardianship there is considerable diversity of 

opinion. 

Our President thinks that, the father should be declared guardian “ when 
he is permanently living together with his wife and children,” and that where the 
wife and children live in the wife’s Tarawad house, their guardianship should 
remain with their Karan a van as at present, but that the father should have the 
right to be consulted regarding the education and marriage of his children, and to 
apply to the Court in the event of a disagreement between him and the Ivfiranavaiq 
for such directions as are most conducive to the children’s interests. 

M.R.Ry. Rama Varma Tamburan Avargal concurs in this view; but the 
three other Commissioners who have signed this Report think that it would be 
extremely difficult to embody such provisions in an Act, and that simplicity—the 
usage of all nations who have thtf institution of marriage—and the tendency of the 
Marumakkathayam followers to adopt that usage, are in favour of the guardianship 
being vested in the father. 

81. We do not think it necessary to lengthen this Report by discussing 
in detail the many minor points in which we believe the Bill to be capable uf 
amendment. 

We have noticed all the *taain objections that have been brought against 
it, and discussion on the remaining details may, we think, be properly reserved 
until permission to introduce the Bill is granted. None of these details can be 
regarded as of vital importance. 

82. As to the effect of the proposed legislation upon the neighbouring 
States of Travancore and Cochin, we shall content ourselves with saying that we 
do*not see how any permissive marriage-law which may be in force in Malabar can 

work to their prejudice. 

There seems to us to he no good ground on which the piopinquity of 
Travancore and Cochin can be urged as an objection to the proposed legislation. 


* Appendix Ill*, Page 110, 
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83. We have shown in the course of this Report the various points on 
which there is an unfortunate difference of opinion between ourselves and our 
President. Neither being able to subscribe to the other’s views, our President has 
recorded a separate Memorandum which accompanies this Report as Enclosure A. 

M.R.Ry. Rama Varma Tamburan has also expressed his views in the 
shape of a Memorandum (Enclosure B). While strongly advocating a permissive 
marriage-law, he would wish it to uphold customary restrictions as to caste, con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity. He would desire some means of effecting a divorce without 
washing dirty linen in public, and be would give a half of a deceased person’s intes¬ 
tate self-acquisitions to the Tarawad. 

With these exceptions, he concurs in the Report, and has therefore'affixed 
his signature thereto. 

M.R.Ry. Chandu Menon defends existing usage, and thinks that the 
Marumakkathayam people have already “ a perfectly good system of marriage.” 
His Memorandum forms Enclosure C. 

M.R.Ry. Mundappa Banger a, b.a.,b.l., has written a description of Aliya- 
santana “ marriage ” customs, which forms Enclosure I). 

The President desires that attention should be drawn to the Diary of the 
Commissioners, in which their Resolutions from day to day were recorded; and the 
necessary extracts from it have accordingly been printed and form Appendix VI. 

We would remark that we one and all of us reserved our right to modify 
our opinions to any extent to which further deliberation might lead us. 

An attempt was made to embody the President’s scheme in the form of a 
draft bill (vide Diary for June 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th), but this was eventually 
giveu up, and the rough drafts of the Sections alluded to iu the Diary have not 
therefore been placed on record. 

84. In conclusion, we would remark that there is one point on which all 
the Commissioners, and practically all the Marumakkathayam educated people, are 
agreed, and that is as to the desirability of conferring upon the Marumakkathayam 
classes the power to dispose of self-acquired property by Will. 

Jf this be granted, all possible precautions should be taken against 
perjury and forgery. No oral or informal death-bed Wills should be recognized, 
and probably the best way of conferring the power will be by extending the Hindu 
Wills Act to Malabar. 

(Signed) RAMA VARMA. 

(Signed) M. MUNDAPPA BANGERA. 
(Signed) C. SANKARAN NAIR. 

(Signed) H. M. W1NTERBOTIIAM. 

December Is/, 1S91. 



MEMORANDUM, 


The Bill which the Honourable Air. Sankara J^air proposes to introduce into the Legislative 
Council at Madras is of great importance to Nayars, Tiyars and other classes in Malabar who 
are governed by the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance. It purports to regulate the 
most important domestic event of about seven hundred thousands of persons and to systematise 
and control family notions which have influenced domestic and social life for upwards of 2000 
years- As embodying a permissive marriage law regulating the relation of the sexes, in a 
District where a type of polyandry had prevailed until lately, it is not devoid of general interest 
The questions which it raises lor consideration are so grave that they cannot be too carefully 
studied and investigated, and the order in which they may best be discussed is the one indicated 
by the Government of India in their Proceedings dated Calcutta, the 22nd December 1890, No. 
1863. 

2. A description of the Marumakkattayam family will not I think be out of place here* In 
its simplest form, a Taravad or Marumakkattayam family consists of a mother and her children 
living together with the maternal uncle as their Karanavan. In its complex form, it consists of 
several mothers and their children or their descendants in the female line, all tracing their descent 
from a common female ancestor and living together as a joint family in subjection to the power 
and under the guidance and control of the senior male for the time being as its head or repre¬ 
sentative. The link of relationship is descent from a common female ancestor and the bond of 
family union is subjection to a common Karanavan. The notion of Taravad property is that the 
entire family is its owner, that it is impartible except by common consent and that each 
individual member is entitled to be maintanied in his or her Taravad home and to the fruits of 
joint beneficial enjoyment. The joint family is called a Taravad and each of the mothers and 
her children and descendants in the female line constituting the Taravad is called a Taivali or 
the line of a single mother. In its secondary sense the term refers to a branch of the family hav¬ 
ing separate possession of a portion of the family property for convenience of enjoyment without 
prejudice to the unity of Taravad interest or to the general control of the Taravad Earanavan. 
The term includes also a branch holding self-acquired property and at the same time retaining 
its joint interest in Taravad property. If the Taravad is broken up by partition made by com¬ 
mon consent, each branch is called a new or branch Taravad and the divided kinsmen are called 
Attaladakkam or reversionary heirs. It is noteworthy that the relation of husband and wife 
or of father and child is not inherent in the conception of a Marumakkattayam family. In cases 
in which a Nayar woman resides with her husband, it is still considered to be in accordance 
with immemorial usage to send her back to her own Taravad immediately after or very shortly 
before his death and not to remove hiS*corpse for cremation until she is first sent away. The 
person that begot a child on a Marumakkattayam female was originally regarded as a casual 
visitor and the sexual relation depended for its continuance on mutual consent. 

3. On comparing this archaic family with what is ‘known under Hindu Law as the 
coparcenary or joint Hindu family to the east of the Ghats, it will be seen that the Marumak¬ 
kattayam family is two stages behind in the career of progress* In the one, the 
paternal ancestor in the male line is the recognized stock of descent or as Vedic 
Brahmins say, the Gotra Kishi is the family patriarch j but in the other, descent is traced from 
the maternal ancestor in the female line. The transition from the one to the other is 
due to the institution of marriage forming part of the social system. Agaiu, the 
growth and development of natural affections under the institution of marriage marffa 
another stage at which tho patriarchal family was broken up by allowing partition at 
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the option of any coparcener and transferring women to the family into which they marry. 
Farther, the ancient Roman family was one stage in advance of the joint Hindu family as 
constituted prior to the establishment of the individual right of partition; for, in the foirner, 
the father was substituted for some remote paternal ancestor and each of the children be¬ 
came sui juris either on his death, or by emancipation during his life, or in consequence of 
marriage in u manum- 7 * Through the several stages of progress, the notion of property is 
traceable to foor principles, viz. (1) that the head of the family was accepted as its repre¬ 
sentative or the fiduciary owner and manager of its property; (2) that as the family was 
broken up by partition, its property was likewise divided ; (3) that what each member of 
the family acquired by his unaided exertion was regarded as acquired for the family in 
which his individual existence was merged. Again, this theory of merger was first modified 
by the recognition of a personal right of exclusive beneficial enjoyment on the part of the 
member who acquired the property, and since displaced by the notion of individual owner¬ 
ship which carrried with it a power to alienate the property at his pleasure daring life, 

4, Any enquiry at this distance of time as to the origin of the Marumakkattayam 
family must from its nature more or less speculative. The popular belief is that Sri 
Parasuraxna was the incarnation of God, that he reclaimed Malabar from the sea and orga¬ 
nised the Marumakkattayam system, and that it bad thus a divine origin. But comparative 
ancient history suggests that the social system was probably organised at a time when re¬ 
lationship was derived from the mother and when a child did not know its father and the 
father, his child, or at all events, when paternity was regarded as uncertain. In a primitive 
stage of social organisation, relationship might naturally be derived rather from the mother 
from whom the children indubitably derive their being than from the father, as to whose real 
relationship a doubt might sometimes arise. The institution of marriage and the relation of father 
and child seem to us so natural and obvious that we are apt to look upon them as aboriginal and 
common to the whole human race, but we must dismiss this idea from our minds in order to un¬ 
derstand the basis on which the social system was originally constructed in Malabar, For, the re¬ 
cognition of consanguinity as the sole basis of relationship and the elimination at each generation 
from the family pedigree of the husband in the case of a female and of the wife*and children 
in the case of a male constitute the characteristic features of this unique system of family. This 
mode of tracing relationship, strange as it might appear at first sight, is not however peculiar 
to Malabar, Herodotus says that ono custom peculiar to the ancient Lymans was that they 
took their names from their mothers and reckoned up their ancestry in the female line, Lubbock 
Btates in his work on Savages th&t on Etruscan tombs, descent is traced through the female 
line. Speaking of the ancient Germans, Tacitus observes, children are regarded with equal 
affection by their maternal uncles as by their fathers, and some even consider this as the more 
sacred bond of consanguinity and prefer it in the acquisition of hostages. This description seems to 
point to a state of society in which female inheritance had been recently but not universally 
abandoned. Again, both Mr, McLennan and Lubbock remark that in the ancient Pictish 
Kingdom, no son is recorded to have succeeded his father till the 8th century. Turning 
to India, there are traces iu Vedic texts of a controversy as to whether the father or the 
mother contributes most to tho birth of a sou and of a recent adoption of the theory that we 
owe the spiritual part of our nature more to the father than to tho mother. It is not 
unlikely that the recognition of consanguinity as the sole test of relationship had its origin in 
Malabar in the absence of marriage and in a casual or fugitive relation of the sexes which I term 
polyandry in this paper, and there is considerable authority in support of this view. It is not 
denied by several of the witnesses examined by me that polyandry prevailed in ancient times 
and the Sub-Judge of South Malabar speaks of it as an antiquated practice. His Highness the 
Zainorinof Calicut accounts for the nephew's succession by referring it to the fact that paternity 
was originally not known. The Dewan of Cochin considers that the apparent and certain 
relationship of the child to its mother was the true reason for preferring the sister's son to 
one's own son as one's heir, 

* 5. It is pretty certain from the usage obtaining in Kovilakams or the families of ancient 

rulers and petty chieftains that in former times there was no marriage in Malabar, There* 
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the ladies cohabit with Nambutiri Brahmins without any formality and are at liberty to change 
them at their pleasure with the consent of the senior Rajas* It may be that the aristocracy 
of a country adhere to an ancient usage more tenaciously than the middle and the lower classes, 
but it is anything but probable that the institution of marriage originally existed among the 
latter whilst it did not exist among the former, 

Agam, there is a list of sixty-four customs peculiar to Malabar called the Kerala 
Anacharams or irregular customs of Malabar ; and according to popular tradition, they were 
promulgated on the 26th August 825 A* D. by SankBrachariyar, the great Yedantist and 
the founder of the school of philosophy known as the Adwaita or non-dualistic school of 
religious doctrine* Ihe 59th of these customs is that the eldest son of the Nambutiri Brahmin 
is alone entitled to legal marriage. This shows that so early as the ninth century, the youn¬ 
ger sons of Nambutiri Brahmins consorted with Nayar women and that the sexual usage among 
the latter was not founded upon marriage. There are two vernacular treatises to which refe¬ 
rence is often made by the orthodox party, and they are called Kerala Mahatmiyam and Kera- 
lolpatti* The former is in Sanskrit and the latter in Malayalam, and both contain traditions cur¬ 
rent among the people* I find some verses in them which, if authentic, have a bearing on the 
history of sexual usage in Malabar, One verse says ** With on© woman, three or four may 
consort. 11 Another verse is to the effect that te in the middle country one man for one woman, 
for, so it is among the Gandharvas. Among Devas a woman should consort but with one man 
on one day. 11 Kerala Mahatmiyam, it is said, is not really an ancient treatise, but it was com¬ 
posed about 150 years ago by a Nambutiri Brahmin, Assuming that such was the case, still 
it is not without some value as evidence of the practice prevailing at that time especially as a 
distinction is made between the middle country or North Malabar and the rest of the District* 

Moreover,aMahomedau historian Shiekh Ziu-ud-din is cited by Mr, Logan in his Manual 
as saying in the middle and latter half of the 16th century that each Nayar woman had two 
or four men who cohabited with her and the men seldom quarrelled, the woman distributing 
her time among them just as a Mahomedan distributes bis time among women* In his 
account of tfie East Indies, Hamilton wrote thus in 1727 u The husbands, of whom 
there might be twelve, but no more at one time, agree very well, for, they cohabit with her in 
their turns, and he that cohabits with her maintains her in all things necessary for his time 11 * 
Further, the extracts made by Mr. Winterbotkam from the writings of several others lead 
to the same conclusion. 

It is often a historical fact especially in connection with marriages, that certain forms 
have survived the social exigencies which originated them and there are several such forms in 
Malabar. Among persons subject to the Marumakkattayam usage in North Malabar, 
especially at Kamtanad, there is a form of marriage called Usham Porukka * and its ety¬ 
mology suggests that one had to wait for one’s turn. Another form of marriage which is in vogue 
in North Malabar and often resorted to by those who are poor in order to avoid the expense 
consequent on Podamuri or giving cloth which is the approved form of marriage, is called 
Vidaram Kairuga or coming to the house, A girl married in this form is not to this day taken 
into the husband's house unless and until Podamuri is performed ; this indicates, again, that 
in former times the husband was a casual visitor at the wife's house* Among the Tiyars of 
North Malabar a sum of money is paid during the marriage ceremony to the bride's Karanavan 
called the bride's kanam ; this shows that the bride was once treated as mortgaged for use 
until the kanam was repaid. It is in evidence that some years ago, a suit was actually 
brought to recover back the kanam amount ou the ground that the wife had de¬ 
serted her husband without good cause, but that the suit was dismissed. Again, the form 
of marriage in use in the Palghat Taluk is called Kidakbora, which signifies lying together. 
As part of the ceremony a declaration is made by one of the bridegroom's party to the senior 
female of the bride's house in the presence of the assembled guests in the following terms ;*— t 
Let this youth visit this damsel for six months ; and a reply is given in the terms * Be it so*. 
Apart from negative and symbolic evidence, there is positive evidence to show that polyandry 
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still lingers in the Ponnaoi anil Valluvanad Taluks especially on the Cochin frontier of the former 
Taluk. There is a general reticence on this subject among the witnesses probably because, as 
stated by one of them, it is considered that a candid acknowledgment of its existence is a re¬ 
flection on the community to which they belong and that it is not proper for a mao of respect¬ 
ability to say that it prevails among his neighbours. The fact that a woman has occasionally had 
four or five husbands in succession is some internal evidence that polyandry has only recently 
gone out of recognised practice in South Malabar* Among carpenters, blacksmiths and kam- 
malars in the Calicut, Valluvanad and Ponnaoi Taluks, several brothers have one wife between 
them, although the son succeeds the father amongst them. There are two theories as to how 
polyandry came to prevail in Malabar in ancient times. The one is that Nambutiri Brah¬ 
mins introduced it for their own benefit on economic grounds, and the other is that Navars 
brought it with them when they settled in Malabar, or adopted it from among the aborigines. 
It is not necessary for my purpose to investigate this question and I pass over it with the 
remark that a handful of Brahmins who must have settled in Malabar in small groups from 
time to time could not have succeeded in uprooting the national institution of marriage, if any, 
even if they had attempted to do so. 

r 

6. Whatever may have been the practice in former times, the evidence shows that poly¬ 
andry has now almost died out throughout Malabar and that several forms of marriage now 
control the relation of the sexes- 

There are six forms of marriage in Malabar and they are known by the names of (I) 
Podamnri, (2) Yidaram Kairuga (3) Usharn Porukka, (4) Sambandham, (5) Kidakkora and 
(6) Mangalam* The first three prevail in North Malabar and the fourth is observed 
in the greater portion of South Malabar : The fifth is the name given to marriage 
in the Taluk of Palghat; it is also used as a synonym for the fourth in parts of the Valluvanad 
Taluk : and the sixth is the approved form of marriage among Tiyars in North Malabar, 
The intention to create the relation of husband and wife is, as recognized by society, common to 
them all and the couple that go through those forms are afterwards known as husband and 
wife. They precede consummation of the marriage and are generally gone through on the 
day on which it is consummated. Each of these forms of marriage has its peculiar or distinc¬ 
tive feature. In the Podamnri form, the bridegroom gives and the bride accepts a cloth as 
tlio token of marriage* In Vidaram Kairuga, the bride remains in her own Taravad house 
and is visited there by her husband until it is followed by Podamnri. She is not regarded as 
fit to be brought by the husband into her own Taravad house or to associate with his female 
relations on terms of equality of caste. In cases in which this form of marriage proves fruitful, 
Poclamuri usually takes place before childbirth* Them is no material distinction between 
Vidaram Kairuga and Usham Porukka save that the latter is generally resorted to 
in the former Karutanad Taluk* The ceremony called Mangalam is peculiar to the Tiyars 
of North Malabar, and during its performance a small sum of money is paid to the bride's 
Karanavan by the bridegroom as the birde's kanam, and a further payment is made 
ns a matter of form to the birde’s uncle's son when the couple leave her house as the price 
of his preferable right to her hand, Sambandham differs from Podamnri in that the gift 
and acceptance of cloth form no part of the ceremony, whilst in parts of South Malabar, betel 
and nuts are given instead of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride. In Kidakkora, which, 
as observed already, is the form in vogue in the Palghat Taluk, the permission of the 
senior lady of the birde's Taravad is asked and given for the bridegroom visiting the bride for 
a period of six months. How far some of these forms have an historical value as relics of poly¬ 
andry I have already considered, and it only remains for me to add that the union con¬ 
stituted by them all lasts at present for life in the majority of cases. 

7, Turning for a moment to the marriage customs obtaining in Kovilakams, I find that 
none of the six forms of marriage is observed or has its counterpart there* A ceremony 
however, called Veil in some Kovilakams and Kaliyanain % in others is celebrated with great 
* pomp and at considerable expense. Ordinarily, it is performed before the maiden attains her 
maturity and the Kovil Tambiran ties a piece of gold round her neck in the Kovilakams in 
North Malabar, and a member of the family of the Baja of Qranganore does the same in the 
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Kovilakam of His Highness the Zamorin. The ceremony has however no significance 
as creating a binding marriage tie. If the Kovil Tambiran or other person tying the 
neck ornament according to the usage of the Kovilakam is willing to become the hnsbaod 
of the maiden wlien she attains maturity, she consorts with him. If not, she consorts with a 
- . U ^ r * ® ia, kmin without any further formality or ceremony, and after a time she is free to put 
mn away at her pleasure and take another Nambutiri Brahmin in his place with the consent of 
^“ aranaVtU1 and protector, the senior Kaja of the Kovilakam for the time being. I do not 
n t at relation between the ceremony and subsequent sexual usage which exists between 
marriage and married life. 

8. I may refer here to another customary observance called " Talikattu Kaliyanam” 
among Nayars and Marumakkattayam Tiyars throughout Malabar. Accordingto custom every girl 
must go through the ceremony before she attains puberty ; otherwise she is considered to loso 
her cast*. lu its essence the ceremony consists iu tying a piece of gold round the girl’s neck, 
and in its detail I notice certain observances which symbolise a few forms of religious belief 
amongst the people. As a religious ceremony it is taken to give the girl a marriageable status 
and in North Malabar she is addressed afterwards as Amnia or lady. But in relation to marriage 
it has no significance save that no girl is at liberty to contract it before she goes throngh the 
Talikattu ceremony. On the East Coast a Tali is regarded as a token of marriage and no 
woman removes it from her neck during her husband’s life j but it is not so regarded in Malabar. 
The ceremony lasts for four days and at its close the girl may remove the Tali if she likes. 
There is a preponderance of opinion among the witnesses whom I have examined and those who 
have sent in answers to our interrogatories, that it does not constitute a marriage or create a 
right in the person who ties the Tali to cohabit with the girl. In some parts of South 
Malabar, however, there is a belief that it is a marriage, but even there, the custom is to tear 
up a cloth called Kachai cloth on the fourth day of the ceremony as a symbol showing that the 
marriage has been dissolved. A ceremony which creates the tie of marriage only to be dis¬ 
solved at its close suggests an intention rather to give the girl the merit of a marriage rite or of 
a Samskaram or a religious ceremony thau to generate the relation of husband and 
wife- It most be observed here that the tearing up of the Kachai cloth is a form 
not gone through in North Malabar. The ceremony is designated by some to be a sacramental 
marriage, and if such is the case, it is so in form but not in substance. That it cannot be 
otherwise is clear from the fact that the ‘ Mauavalan ’ as the person who ties the Tali is usually 
called, does not acquire a right to cohabit with the girl. In North Malabar it is a Brahmin who 
ties the Tali and he is usually dismissed after the ceremony is over with a small present in 
acknowledgment of the service rendered by him on the occasion. In South Malabar it is 
usually an Enangan or a man of equal caste that ties the Tali, though, according to custom in 
some families, a person belonging to a particular family is eligible for the purpose. Among the 
Marumakkattayam Tiyars of North Malabar, a woman of the barber caste formerly nsed to tie 
the Tali, but a party of reformers headed by the late Deputy Collector Mr. Kanaran altered the 
practice when Sir W. Robinson was the Collector of the District, and according to the altered 
practice, it is the intended husband’s sister and in some cases the intended husband himself that 
ties the Tali. It is a curious fact that the same man may at one time tie the Tali upon a 
number of Nayar girls collected together under one decorated pandal or upon several sisters, 
There is also no objection to tho same person tying the Tali at one time on the mother and at 
another time on her daughter. The fact is that whatever may have been its historical origin, 
the ceremony has at present no other import than that of an essential caste observance prelimi¬ 
nary to the formation of sexual relation and is analagous to the ceremony of Samavartanam pre¬ 
scribed for Brahmin bachelors who desire to terminate the Brahmachari Asramam or the status 
of Vedic student, and enter on Grihasta Asramam or the status of a married man. Having regard 
to the fact that several of its details bear a resemblance to a portion of the marriage ritual 
observed by Nambntiri Brahmins, is not unlikely that they introduced the ceremony among 
Nayars as a caste rite, but it must be remembered that the essential element of a Brahminicai 
marriage, viz. taking the bride by the band or Panigrahanam and the walking of seven step® 
or Saptapadi, and the Homam or sacrifice to the fire, are not to be found among its details, 
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9, Passing on to another marriage custonij a Nayar female is not at liberty to marry a 
Nayar of an inferior sub-division of her caste whilst a Nayar male is at liberty to marry a woman 
of an inferior sub-caste, though it is not competent to either of them to choose a wife or husband 
from outside the Nayar caste, For instance, neither a Nayar male nor female can marry a Tyati 
or Tiyan, and if such a marriage is contracted, the male or female belonging to the higher 
caste loses his or her caste altogether* Again if a Nayar woman takes a husband from an in¬ 
ferior division of her caste, she ie excluded from social intercourse on terms of equality of caste 
though not from the use of caste temple or tank. This rule of inter-divisional prohibition is, how¬ 
ever, one-sided ; for, if a man of a superior division of a Nayar caste selects a wife from an 
inferior division, the marriage is recognised as valid in society though the wife is not permit¬ 
ted to enter the kitchen in respectable Nayar families or Taravads, 

So far as a marriage is forbidden outside the Nayar caste, the practice is in accordance 
with the rule of Hindu Law, viz . choose your bride inside the caste but outside the fanJOy* So 
far as the inter-divisional prohibition is concerned, the rule is borrowed from that branch of 
ancient Hindu Law which regulated the constitution of mixed castes. There was a time in the 
history of Hindu Law when a ^nan who was born to a Kshatria or Vaisya, might become a 
Brahmin or a Kshatria* Thus Visvamitra, a Kshatria by birth, became a Brahmin by learning 
and merit. At a later stage of the history of Hindu Law, advancement from one caste to 
another by piety and merit was abolished as a caste institution and a rule was intro¬ 
duced that one could only rise from an inferior to a superior caste if one 5 s paternal ancestors 
belonged by birth to the latter for a prescribed number of generations. The notion on which 
this rule was based was that in the procreation of a child, the creative power of the father was 
the dominant factor and that it was his caste status that purified and improved that of the 
mother and the child. On this view a Brahmin or a Kshatria woman was prohibited from 
marrying a Kshatria or a Vaisya respectively, whilst a Brahmin or a Kshatria was at liberty 
to marry a Kshatria or Vaisya woman* The one connection was said to be in the inverse order 
and to lower the status of the woman and her child, and was forbidden* The other connection 
was considered to raise the status of the mother and the child and was described to be in the 
direct order, and it was therefore permitted. The connection in the direct order was termed 
Auuloma and that in the inverse order was called Pratiloma, and the rule was extended to 
intermarriages between Brahmins and the inferior castes when they were permitted by ancient 
Hindu Law. It is this doctrine of Anuloma and Pratiloma that explains the custom which is 
found to prevail among Nayars, 

There is strong reason to think that the Talikattu Kaliyanam, the prohibition of sexual 
union outside the caste and the doctrine of Anuloma and Pratiloma, were originally introdu* 
ced by Naxnbntiri Brahmins as restrictions on polyandry. The first was probably designed to 
give the woman by a solemn ceremony a caste status so that its loss might operate as a punish¬ 
ment, and the second and the third were designed to restrict the original tribal polyandry to 
one with a man of superior caste or of the same division of caste, the violation of the 
rule being punished with loss of caste. As the Nambutiri Brahmins belonged to the 
highest caste, the practice of women consorting with them came to be regarded as 
the approved form of sexual usage, and it was generally resorted to by the aristocratic 
classes, who were better able to secure them as consorts for their women; The middle 
and lower classes regulated their practice in the same way and restricted the union 
of their women with persons of the same and superior divisions of caste. It is nob 
difficult to understand that when forms of marriage were since adopted the restrictions that 
had prevailed before were retained as restrictions on marriage. The evidence shows that if a 
Nayar female consorts with a male without going through any of the forms of marriage, she is 
not put out of caste even in respectable families, provided that he acknowledges the intimacy 
and he is of equal or superior caste. This sort of union, though not common, has not yet dis¬ 
appeared, nor is it treated as prostitution as is the case on the other coast* This is, again, ano¬ 
ther relic of the communal marriage or caste polyandry that preceded the introduction of indi¬ 
vidual marriage* 




10. There is another marriage custom prevailing in North Malabar. A woman crossing 
the river called Korapuzhai, which runs on its southern frontier, is supposed to forfeit her caste, 
and the orthodox belief is that it is not competent for her to marry in South Malabar which lies 
to the south of the river, but the men of North Malabar are not under such disability. This 
custom is common to both Nayars and Tiyars. In South Malabar an alliance with a male or a 
female of North Malabar is considered to be a preferable union. From necessity the custom 
was not rigidly adhered to since the introduction of the British rule in villages which lie on 
or near either side of the river. In recent years there has been a tendency to depart from it, 
but the instances of such departure are not as many as might be expected from the progress of 
education. Among Tiyars there is but one caste, the only distinction being that those residing 
in North Malabar conform to the Marnmakkattayam usage, while the Tiyars in South Malabar 
follow the Makkattayam or the system of inheritance according to which the son is 
his father’s heir. Nevertheless, the custom is not without some force amongst them. Notwith¬ 
standing the occasional departure from the immemorial usage in these days of free intercourse 
between different parts of Malabar, it has not yet lost its hold on the public mind iu North 
Malabar. It is in evidence that when a Nayar of North Malabar marries a woman of South 
Malabar, that part of the marriage ceremony which consists in tile formal taking of the bride 
into her husband’s house in procession on an auspicious day is dispensed with. If the husband 
brings his South Malabar wife into his North Malabar Taravad, the orthodox females of the Tara- 
vad endeavour to exclude the new comer from the kitchen which, according to popular belief on 
the West Coast, must be free from what is called pollution. As to the origin of the custom, three 
versions are given. • According to one it was due to an edict of one of the ancient Kolatri or 
Chirakkal Rajas that the women in his territory should not cross the frontier river lest they 
might sympathise with their husbands who were the subjects of the then ruler of South Mala¬ 
bar. The objection to this view is that the prohibition is one-sided and applies only to 
females. Another version is that polyandry prevailed largely in South Malabar whilst North 
Malabar was comparatively free from it, and that the edict was issued to protect the purity of 
women. Historically, this appears to have some foundation, for in the vernacular treatise called 
Kerala Mahatmiyam, the verse says that women in North Malabar live with but one man at a 
time. A third version is that women had to be ferried over the river in small boats manned 
by Moplas and that fear of pollution accounts as well for this usage as for other river objec¬ 
tions. A Tiyar witness at Tellicherry has stated that the Tiyars of Sonth Malabar readily in-, 
termarry with an inferior class called Iluvars and that there is an apprehension in North Malabar 
lest a Tiyar woman may by forming an alliance in South Malabar marrry one whose caste is not 
free from alloy. There is also a belief among the Nayars of North Malabar that they are more 
conservative and adhere to caste rules more closely than is the case in South Malabar, and 
that the rule of interdivisional prohibition regarding marriage is not so rigidly observed in the 
Fonnani Taluk and in other parts of South Malabar as in the North. Whatever version may be 
correct (probably each version has had its share in originating and strengthening the usage) 
the fact is that it is still considered binding as a rule of caste among the majority of Nayars and 
Tiyars of North Malabar. 

11 There are a few more marriage customs which I ought not to pass over. As regards the 
marriageable age, there is no customary restriction, marriage before puberty being permitted 
though it is neither obligatory nor common among Nayars and Tiyars. Among Nambutiri 
Brahmins, women often marry long after they attain maturity, though in theory marriage 
before puberty is considered to be preferable. No special objection is, however, generally 
urged by the witnesses so far as the Bill does not recognize child marriage. Again, a re¬ 
marriage is not forbidden by custom on the death of the husband though among Nam- 
butiri Brahmins, enforced widowhood is a recognized institution as on the East Coast. Poly¬ 
gamy is, however, allowed among Nayars and Tiyars, thongh it is not common, and in this 
respect the custom is in accordance with the modern Hindu Law. As regards the freedom 
either to marry or not to marry, it is conceded to women as well as to men, the rule of Hindu 
Law which prescribes marriage as indispensable to women having no obligatory force either 
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among Nambutiri Brahmins or among Nayars and Tiyars. With reference to prohibited 
degrees of relationship, the role, as founded on consanguinity, is that persons des¬ 
cended from a common female ancestor are not at liberty to marry one another. 
Among Nambutiri and other Brahmins the rule is that there can be no legal marriage 
%ii the same Gotram, the only distinction between them and Nayars and Tiyars being 
that the female ancestor is substituted for the male ancestor as the person from whom des¬ 
cent is to be traced. The Bill departs from this custom so far as it restricts the prohibition to 
five degrees. With reference to forbidden affinity, the rule of prohibition is considered to be 
the same, no member of the Taravad of a deceased wife or husband being eligible as the second 
wife or husband. On this point, however, there is a difference of opinion in South Malabar, 
several confining the prohibition to such relations by affinity as stand in the position of parent 
or child- The Bill, however, prescribes the same rule of prohibition both as regards relationship 
by consanguinity and affinity. * 

12. Having described the marriage customs, I proceed to consider the second question, 
viz, whether they are connected with the religious observances of those who are subject to the 
Marumakkattayam law. As observed by the Government of India, there is always a connection 
between the two on the other side of the Ghats where the law of inheritance is founded upon a 
theory of spiritual benefit, and the theory of spiritual benefit depends on a sacramental marri¬ 
age i but on this coast the law of inheritance is independent of marriage. It is true that Maru¬ 
makkattayam Hindus follow the Hindu religion and consider that funeral and annual obsequies 
are indispensable to the spiritual benefit of their deceased ancestors. It is also true that the 
right to property and the obligation to make the funeral and annual offerings go together and 
are to that extent correlated to one another. But they depend in Malabar, not on sonship, but, 
on the relation of nephew and materual uncle, of junior and senior Anandravans, or of 
ascendant and descendant in the direct and collateral lines of ascent and descent. This dis¬ 
tinction is the outcome of the family system in which the relation of father and 
child is not a recognized factor. Looking to the forms of marriage in use, they are 
not regarded as constituting a religious ceremony or a Samskaram, or sacrament 
in the Hindu or European sense of the word. There is no officiating priest in 
attendance, there is no formula to be repeated, there is no Vedic, Puranic or re¬ 
ligious chant or exhortation, and there is no formal benediction. Whilst neither 
Podamuri nor Yidaram Karigai nor Usham Porakka nor Sammandham nor Kidakkara 
nor Mangalam is a religious ceremony, they are forms of marriage conventional among the castes 
and classes that conform to them so far as they embody certain forms of national belief in what is 
deemed customary to ensure a prosperous union. The £?scertaining of the agreement of stars, 
the fixing of an auspicious day, presents to Brahmins, the lighting of one or more lamps in the 
presence of the bride and the bridegroom and the sprinkling of grains of rice by the senior 
lady of the bride’s house over the lamp and over the couple, are incidents which, according to 
popular notion, presage a happy marriage* Here I must observe that the Talikattu ceremony 
or Kaliyanam which is considered to be a religious ceremony is only a caste rite analogous to 
Samavartanam among Nambutiri Brahmins, While it is an indispensable preliminary to con¬ 
tracting a marriage, it does not of itself constitute a marriage. Although the Veli ceremony 
performed in some Kovilakains and in Kshatria families is ritualistic and similar to the marriage 
prescribed for Nambutiri Brahmins, yet it is not marriage in the sense that a man and a 
woman are united together as husband and wife and that they acquire an exclusive right to 
conjugal intercourse with one another. The conclusion I come to is that the marriage customs 
among Marumakkattayam Hindus have no connection with their religious observances such as 
exists under ordinary Hindu Law- 

13. The third question is whether a majority of Marumakkattayam Hindus desire legislation 
to regulate their social marriages, and the Commissioners are unanimous in thinking that a very 
large majority desire no change in their usage. Most of the Kovilakama or the families 
• if the ancient rulers of the country are of that opinion. The families of former petty 
local chieftains such as S tarns, Naduvalis and Desavalis and the aristocracy in gene* 
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Tal are also not in favour of legislation. The great majority of landholders or 
repiesentatu es of respectable Taravads arc against legislative interference and it is 
the interest of Nambntiri Brahmins to oppose it. The official and the educated 
classes and those who come within the sphere of their influence by family connections or 
business relations are divided in opinion. A large majority of even those classes are against 
legislation on the lines suggested by the Bill, bat a good proportion of them, especially in 
> oath Malabar, is in favour of legislation with considerable modifications. The opposition to 
the Bill is very strong among Nayars generally throughout North Malabar though among Tiyars 
at Tellicherry and Cannanore, a good number is in favor df a modified form of legislation, A 
comparatively strong minority support it in the Palghat Taluk where several influential 
Taravads have recently suffered from dissensions among Karauavans and Anandravans, 1 must 
here mention that a large number of representative men among Inndhoiders in the District have 
not come forward to express their views although all that could be done was done to draw their 
attention to the object of our enquiry. From what I have heard from Tasildars, District Munsifs, 
members of the local Bar and some influential landholders throughout the District, I believe 
that they are averse to any change and that their reluctance to come forward is due to a national 
idiosyncracy and not to a tacit assent to the proposed legislation.' I also understand that there 
is a general impression that it would disturb the harmony that exists at present among females 
in Taravads and break up the Taravad system which they still desire to preserve as their imme¬ 
morial institution having, as they suppose, a divine origin. I must answer this question in the 
negative. 


14. The next question which we are asked to consider is whether legislation is necessary 
for the protection of the minority, and if so, whether it is expedient. The minority that desires 
legislation in a modified form is numerically small, its percentage being very low—about one in one 
hundred and fifty. It consists in the main of tbe educated and the official classes and of those 
who come within the sphere of their personal influence. The number of graduates, under¬ 
graduates and matriculates in the District is about 1000 and the numbers of officials 
drawing a salary of more than Rupees 10, Rupees 20 and Rupees 50 a month are respec¬ 
tively 1063, 245 and 00. Among the edncated classes there are two sections, one holding 
that beyond creating a testamentary power in regard to self-acquired aud separate property, 
there ought to be no interference with the existing usage, and the other also desiring a modified 
form of legislation. The former say that the relation of the sexes as regulated by social mar¬ 
riages and protected by social opinion is as satisfactory as can be desired, that instances of 
arbitrary and capricious divorce are rare and are always reproved in society, ami that wives and 
children are generally well provided for among respectable classes by gifts inter vivos. They 
go on to observe that what is needed is neither a new form of marriage, which though per¬ 
missive is likely to introduce among females belonging to one and the same Taravad the 
invidious distinction of those who are legally married and those who are not, nor a new 
law of succession in regard to self-acquired property which would deprive the Taravad 
of one main source of acquisition from which it is from time to time recruited, and thereby 
pave the way for its gradual deterioration aud ultimate extinction, They urge farther 
that a double system of succession would lead to quarrel and litigation and that the great 
majority of the people are still attached to their Taravads and to their immemorial law of 
inheritance which, they believe, is founded on divine ordinance- On the other hand, those who are 
in favour of legislation say that at present, adultery, bigamy and enticing away a married woman 
are not penal, that public opinion, though some check, is not a sufficient deterrent, and con¬ 
sequently men are tempted to take the law into their own hands and to commit crime. 
They also allege that at present there is no protection against wives and children being 
left destitute in cases of intestacy and that it is unjust that the law should ignore their 
status as fathers and that of their women as wives. Whilst concurring in the opinion 
that a testamentary power is needed by almost all, they add that only a share varying from 
i t 0 ^ of self-acquired and separate property should be given to wife and children in cases of* 
intestacy. Moreover, they generally urge that the existing forms of social marriage should be 
legalised, that no one needs a new form of civil marriage, that caste and customary restrictions 
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on marriage should be retained and that the existing freedom of divorce should not be taken 
away. They object to a system of divorce as embodied in the English Law or in the Indian 
Divorce Act or in the Farsi or Brahmo Samaj Marriage Acts, and suggest that new provisions 
should be framed in view to afford on the one hand facilities for divorce and on the other to 
prevent arbitrary or capricious dissolutions ol marriage* They are almost unanimous in 
deprecating a resort to divorce Courts and the necessity for public revelations of frailty in 
domestic life, The proportion of the educated and official classes who desire legislation subject 
to the modifications decribed above is about sixty per cent* of their total strength- An o\ci- 
wlielming majority however object to the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair s Bill in its present 
form and the number that would take the Bill as it stands is too small to render legislation 
expedient on their account. The principal objections urged against it are (I) that it ignores 
caste aod customary restrictions on marriage and thereby interferes with caste* (II) that it 
sanctions what are according to social usage deemed to be incestuous marriages; (III) that the 
form of a marriage before the Registrar is obnoxious to the people and that no one has any 
scruples about going through the customary form (IV) that the provisions relating to divorce 
are ill-adapted to the present state of society in Malabar and that revelations of conjugal 
frailty in public Courts are moet repulsive to the people and (V) that the provision which gives 
the whole of the self-acquired property to wives and children to the exclusion of the Taravai 
and Taivali relations amounts to violent interference with the customary law of inheritance 
and goes beyond what husbands and fathers do during their lifetime inasmuch as in disposing 
of self-acquired property by gift inter vivos they as a general rule give only a part to their wives 
and children and reserve the remainder for the Taravad or for their sisters and nephews. 

15. In this connection I should also enumerate the several influences at work among Nayars 
and Tiyars which help on social evolution in favour of an organised system of marriage. I may 
mention amongst them (I) gifts from husbands and fathers to wives and children* (II) the general 
practice in North Malabar for the wife to live with her husband not only when the latter has 
.self-acquired property but also with the permission of his Karanavan when he has no such 
property* (III) the comparatively recent practice among the respectable classes in South 
Malabar to imitate North Malabar generally ia the case of Karanavans and occasionally 
in the case of Anaudravans, (IV) the growing practice of marrying at a distance instead 
of in the vicinity as was the case prior to the introduction of railways and the increased facili¬ 
ties of communication* (V) the uniform and rigorous administration of justice in British Courts 
which prevents men from taking the law into their own hands, (VI) the exigencies of official 
life and (VII) above all, the steadily increasing influence of Western ideas and culture^ 
Whilst on this subject, I have considered also the question whether the Courts are likely to 
recognize the existing social marriages as legal marriages, aud it is very doubtful that they will 
do so. It is no doubt true that there is a customary marriage and that a contract may be 
inferred from its incidents. But having regard to the fact that in theory either party may 
arbitrarily repudiate it at will, the obligation created by it is one which either party may ignore 
at his or her pleasure and there is no uniform formality which may be accepted as a customary 
regulation fixing its duration throughout Malabar. It is a contract of which the breach, though 
checked in some measure by public opinion, is neither invariably nor effectually restrained by 
a definite rule. Such a contract is a contradiction in terms and is not likely to be 
accepted as creating a binding tie until and unless the practice of divorce is regulat¬ 
ed in some mode so that the obligation may invariably be taken to subsist until the regula¬ 
tion is complied with. The conclusion to which I come is that a very small minority 
desire legislation on the customary basis and in a popular form and that it is neces¬ 
sary to their protection and highly desirable in aid of progress and good morals. 
X am however of opinion at the same time that legislation oa the Hues suggested 
by the Honourable Sankara Nair’s Bill is inexpedient aud is likely to prove 
unpopular. It does not steer clear of rules of caste which is a religious institution 
or of the ancient and customary law of inheritance which the masses still suppose to be 
uf adiviue origin. It purports further to introduce a highly elaborated system of judicial 
divorce amidst a people who are just emerging from a type of polyandry atjeast in the greater 
part of South Malabar* and to prescribe a statutory form of civil marriage which is 
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obnoxious to the people and which is required by no section of the educated classes in the 
District* It sanctions again what are deemed to be incestuous marriages and is regarded 
as dealing lightly with the solemn domestic event of a people who attach special weight 
to conventional forms of marriage, and to cast a stigma upon those forms by ignoring and 
practically superseding them. If legislation is undertaken at all, it must be on a popular 
basis and in a mode which interferes neither with caste nor with the immemorial law of in¬ 
heritance, and sufficiently takes into account the habits of the people as regards the privacy 
of their women and which does not force on them an elaborate system of judicial divorce 
contrived to meet the requirements of societies where the institution of marriage has prevailed 
for centuries, and time has invested the bonds of marriage with the highest possible tension. 

If these are not to be recognized as the conditions of practicable legislation, I mast say that 
legislation is not expedient for the present The case would then stand thus, the majority 
do not desire any change and say we never felt the want of a marriage law and sought for 
it. Half of the educated classes go with them and say that our social marriages are as good 
as legal marriages and our women are adequately provided for by gifts inter vivos and 
that all that we need is only testamentary power as regards self-acquired and separate property. 
The other half say we do not desire to give up caste or to ignore the customary degrees of pro¬ 
hibited relationship nor do we desire to ignore the customary forms of marriage or the claims 
of our sisters and their children, though we wish to provide for our wives and children out of 
our self-acquired property. We desire to have our marriages protected by legislation, but we 
do not seek to hamper our freedom of divorce by restrictions borrowed from other systems of law 
but ill-suited to our present social condition. The only alternative suggested by the exigency 
of the situation is either that of legislating on a popular basis by legalising the existing marri¬ 
age customs as far as possible and permitting a system of free divorce by judicial process as 
contradistinguished from an elaborate system of judicial divorce or that of deferring legislation 
for the present except for the limited purpose of authorising testamentary disposition of self- 
acquired and separate property. As regards the argument that the law is only permissive, they 
say that the parties who may marry under the Act are members of Taravads or quasi corporate 
bodies and that any law which affects them individually is likely to have the same effect upon 
their Taravads as pulling out a corner stone is likely to have upon an ancient edifice. If legis¬ 
lation on a popular basis together with a system of free divorce by judicial process could be 
adopted, I would recommend it, for it would gradually nationalise the institution of marriage 
in the course of a few years and aid social progress and supply a want felt at present by no doubt 
a very small but a growing minority. I hesitate to assume the responsibility of submitting to 
tlie Government that legislation on any other basis is expedient for the present except for the 
purpose of legalising testamentary disposition of self-acquired and separate property. I shall 
recur to the question how far legislation is expedient even on the popular basis after consi¬ 
dering the other questions suggested by the Government of India, 

16. The next question for consideration is what is the form which legislation, if any, 
ought to take, 

I, The new Act should purport to legalise the existing forms of social marriage and 
not to provide a new form of civil maryage. In the first place it is unnecessary to contrive a 
statutory form when there is a form already in use in society. As pointed out already, there 
are six forms of marriage which though different in different parts of Malabar are adopted in a 
public manner in the presence of a large number of friends and relations as modes whereby 
the intention of the parties to constitute the relation of husband and wife is manifested. 
Again, a statutory form will seldom prove acceptable to a community which attaches a special 
value to a conventional form as conducive to a prosperous marriage. By superseding the custo¬ 
mary form, it is liable to be misconstrued as casting a stigma upon it. The Registrar before 
whom the marriage is to take place according to Mr. Sankarau Nair’s Bill may be a Tiyar, a 
Mopla or an East Indian ; and iu Malabar, especially in North Malabar and among the 
respectable classes throughout South Malabar, there is a prejudice against young women 4 
appearing in public offices. It was proposed during the discussion among the Commissioners 
that the statutory form might be retained in addition to the customary form, Where is the 
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necessity for it ? Neither the educated nor the uneducated have the slightest scruple about going 
through the customary form. The only case suggested is that of a young man taking fancy to 
a pretty girl and desiring to contract a marriage because his Karanavan or his Taravad ia 
unwilling to sanction the union. If the couple are sui juris 3 the consent of their guardians is 
unnecessary, but if they are not sui juris and need the protection of guardians, the couple ought 
to wait until they attain to the proper age and it is not for the legislature to open a door for 
romantic marriages and to ignore the right of legal guardians, Ido not think that in the 
present state of society in Malabar a statutory form of marriage is desirable either in addition 
to or in supercession of the existing customary form. 

IL Again, the marriage to be legalised must be between persons who are permitted 
to cohabit with each other by the custom obtaining for the time being in the caste to which 
they belong. It will be observed from the marriage customs already described that there are 
two restrictions on marriage due to caste. The one is that no Nayur male or fernata shall 
marry bqlow and outside his or her caste, aud the other is that no female shall marry into 
such a sub-division of her own caste as would entail on her forfeiture of caste. Both these 
restrictions have, as explaiueti before, a legal origin, the one in the general rule of Hindu 
Law obtaining at present on the other side of the Ghats, frnd the other in the Anuloma doc¬ 
trine of ancient Hindu Law, In dealing with a customary marriage in a society which recog¬ 
nizes caste as a quasi religious institution, I see no alternative but that of recognising such 
marriage customs as have a legal origin, although I would not fossilise them but help on social 
evolution by inserting the words %€ for the time being 25 and thereby recognizing any change 
which may take place from time to time owing to the spread of education. I would also fix 
the prohibited degrees of relationship in accordance with custom and introduce no change so 
as to sanction what may be characterised as an incestuous marriage. As regards the belief 
that a woman in North Malabar is not at liberty to cross the Kqrapuzhai river, it relates to 
territorial residence and is not referable to any principle of Hindu or other system of law. 
From the reply of the District Munsif of Badagara it appears there are objections to crossing 
other rivers in the District and the restriction is not oue which can be upheld as reason¬ 
able, and I shall leave it to be regulated by social opinion. 

III, Further, the form in which marriages may be contracted under the Act ought 
to be described as the one customary in the caste or class to which the woman belongs. It is 
necessary to describe it sp in order that a Nambutiri Brahmin or a male member of a Kovi- 
latain may contract a marriage under the Act if fie chooses to do so; otherwise there may be 
no form applicable to the case as the Brahnpn or the Ksbatriq, marriage ritual does not apply 
ip a marriage with a Nayar wqtnfin. In dealing with the intricate question of caste it will be seen 
that I have kept before my mind three principles, viz , (I) that the State should not repudiate 
caste restrictions, for such repudiation would be deemed to be an interference with caste rules, 
(II) that it should tolerate such restrictions only so far as they have a legal origin and 
passed into what might be deemed a customary law and (III) that society ‘should be left 
free to alter them from time to time with reference to the requirements of social progress. 

IV . The next provision which I considered rglates to the marriageable age. The 
Bill fixes it at 18 in the case of males and 14 in the case of females. Ia the Maromakkattayam 
family, every member, whether a minor or au adult, is subject to the Karanavan; and under 
the Roman family system, a marriage contracted without the consent of the father was null 
unless the father subsequently approved of it. It appears, however, from the evidence that 
Anandravans in Malabar do not always obtain the consent of their guardians and that the only 
mode in which Karanavans deal with such conduct is that of refusing permission to the Anan- 
dravan bringing his wife into the Taravad house unless and until he is reconciled to the union. 
It is advisable not to restrict the freedom of adults to marry without the consent of their 
Karauavan 3 and at the same time to fix the age at which the»Ivar an avail's consent may be dis¬ 
pensed with sufficiently high to enable the contracting parties to see whether they can sup¬ 
port the obligations of married life without aid from their Taravads. On these considerations 
Ihs age opto which the Karanayan’a consent is necessary may bo fixed at 21 years. 
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V, Another condition contained in the Bill is that the man or woman shall have no wife 
or husband living at the time when the marriage is contracted. This may be adopted as necessary 
to prohibit polyandry and polygamy* The object with which legislation is proposed is to 
nationalise the institution of marriage and to prevent polyandry. The evidence shows that it 
had died out long ago in North Malabar and that it has almost died out though more recently 
in South Malabar* As regards polygamy it is acknowledged to prevail but seldom* Several 
witnesses, however, advocate its retention on the ground that it is sanctioned by Hindu Law, 
but as the proposed legislation is permissive and as it is the educated men who move for it, 

I consider that the restriction ought to be retained in the interests of women. I have also 
before tny mind that it is the nephew or the Anandravan who is entitled to make the funeral 
or annual offerings under the Marumakkattayam system, and the remarks of Lord Brougham in 
Warrender versus Warrender and in the case of Hyde and Woodman in which a polygamous 
marriage was held to be no marriage in an English Court of Justice. 

VL The next provision which was considered relates to the machinery provided formafe- 
ing registration evidence of a marriage under the Act. Though most of the witnesses object to 
the celebration of marriage before a Registrar, many have nonobjection to registration being 
constituted as evidence of its legal recognition provided that the bride is declared exempt from 
personal appearance in the Registration Office. It is necessary, however, to prescribe some 
mode whereby marriages contracted under the Act may be distinguished from social marriages 
to which it is not the wish of the parties concerned that the proposed Act should apply* A 
declaration embodying the necessary information is considered to be appropriate and it may bo 
provided that it should at tho time of marriage be signed by the parties to it and also by their 
legal guardians when they are under 21 years of age and attested by not less than two witnesses* 
It may be further provided that lhe declaration should be registered in accordance with tho provi¬ 
sions of the law applicable to the registration of Assurances, the bride being exempt from 
liability to appear in the Registration Office. It may also be declared that the declaration or a 
registered copy of it shall be evidence of the facts stated therein without further proof, 

V1L The next branch of marriage law which I have had to consider relates to divorce* 
Any system of divorce that is introduced must satisfy two conditions, viz, (1) that it must be 
suitable to the present state of conjugal relation in Malabar and (2) that it must at the same time 
adequately ensure the stability of the matrimonial union. Among Marumakkattayam Hindus, 
marriage has yet to be legalized ; polyandry has ceased but recently, and no religious sanction 
sustains the notion that one man is united in wedlock to one woman all life for better or for 
worse. The basis on which the duration of the marital relation rests is that the couple should 
do their best to get on together rtell and that, i£ they fail, it must cease. Hence the 
husband or the wife m^y in theory divorce the other at will. But in practice neither 
does so except for a cause which commends itself to his or her family and to tho 
society in which they move. Arbitrary divorces appear to be rare, much more so in 
North than in South Malabar. In most cases the Anandravans are too poor to support a 
family and have no self-acquired property, and they work for their Taravads and marry or 
put away their wives only with the consent of the Karanavan who allows them to bring thei" 
wives into the Taravad house and maintains them out of Taravad income together with other 
Taravad relations. This is the general practice in respectable Taravads in North Malabar 
when there is cordiality and harmony in the family. What grounds of divorce are considered 
reasonable in Marumakkattayam society and whether any formality is observed when marriage 
is dissolved are matters concerning which I have taken evidence. But the evidence is dis¬ 
crepant and conflicting and conveys the impression that save adultery no other determinate 
cause is recognized and no specific form is observed throughout Malabar or even in the same part 
of the District. Adultery, cruelty, mutual desertion, disobedience on the part of the wife, neglect 
to maintain on the part of the husband, incurable or infections disease, impotency, barrenness 
stealing the husband's property, l^rity of conduct and incompatibility of temper are among the 
causes enumerated by one or other of the witnesses. It * 3 stated by several witnesses than 
the wife is at liberty to take a second husbanJ if the first discontinues matrimonial intei course 
for one year and omits to send to her the customary presents during the two principal 
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feasts of the year, viz* those of Visha and Onam* It is also observed by some witnesses that 
in parts of the District, when the husband desires to divorce the wife, he takes one or more 
cloths to her Taravad house and leaving them there, announces to her Karanavan that he 
divorces her. These causes and forms do not however appear to be so general or uniform as to 
render it safe to accept them as containing the elements of a customary law. What scheme of 
divorce is then best adapted to Marumakkattayam Hindus ? 

The Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair has incorporated into his Bill the provisions of ike 
Indian Divorce Act and those of the Farsi Marriage Act, Even most of the educated and official 
classes of Malay alis, who desire legislation, insist that they be expunged, and the strong opposition 
which the Bill has evoked throughout the District is in the main due to them. The principal ground 
of objection is that they constitute an elaborate system of judicial divorce devised to support a 
high standard of matrimonial sanctity not unfrequently found impracticable even in societies in 
which marriage has been a religious as well as a legal institution for centuries and in which lapse 
of time and strength of religious sentiment have carried it beyond the stubborn exigencies of 
married life* Another ground of objection is that the procedure prescribed by the Bill is com¬ 
plex and that suits for nullity eff marriages, for judicial separation and for divorce, accompanied 
as they are with public revelations of the frailty of domestic life, are obnoxious and repulsive 
to the people of Malabar as elsewhere. Having regard to the history of the modern system 
of divorce law in England, on which Indian enactments are founded, and considering how 
divorce was absolutely forbidden before the Reformation, how the prohibition was enforced by 
Ecclesiastical Councils likening marriage to the union of Christ with his Church, how more 
practical views came to prevail after the Reformation, how slow, notwithstanding, was the 
progress from legislative to judicial divorce and from the notion of religious to that of civil 
marriage and how closely every departure from the requirements of a sacramental marriage 
was hedged around and restricted, I am inclined to think that the objections are not without 
weight. 

On referring to the history of the Civil Law, I find that iu ancient Rome, as in Malabar, 
there was free divorce. There, divorce was permitted either by mutual consent or at the 
will of either of the spouses, and Gains refers to it as existing in his time ; and divorce at 
the pleasure of either party was called Repudiation, Until the close of the Republic and the 
commencement of the Empire, social opinion was found to be a sufficient check upon the 
abuse of the right of free divorce, and bright pictures of conjugal fidelity and devotion were 
not uncommon during that period of the Roman history. Here I may state that Mr. Logan 
observes in his District Manual that female chastity in •Malabar is as good as elsewhere 
though marriage is not a legal institution and that nowhere else it is more jealously 

t€ guarded and its breach is more savagely avenged”. The system of enforced privacy 

in the case of women and their early home training lend weight to Mr, Logan’s remark as 
a correct description of the case in North Malabar and also generally in South Malabar, 
After the commencement of the Empire, Roman manners became corrupt and the right 
of free divorce was abused so much so that the general depravity was censured by 
Seneca and satirised by Juvenal. Under the guidance of eminent jurists imperial enact¬ 
ments were passed, not to take away the right of free divorce, but only to restrain 
its abuse. The procedure adopted was this. What were deemed by the State to be 

good causes of divorce were formulated and pecuniary penalties were prescribed for 

repudiation without a just cause. If the wife was the guilty party, she forfeited her right 
to claim the dos and, if no dos was constituted, she forfeited one-fourth of her property of which 
the ownership vested in the children and the usufruct in the husband. If the husband was 
the guilty party, he incurred a similar forfeiture in favor of the children, the usufruct alone 
vesting in the wife. If there were no children the ownership of the property forfeited 
vested in the innocent party. On the conversion of Home to ^Christianity, Constantine passed 
an imperial enactment limiting the right of divorce to three cases specified with regard 
to the husband and to three mentioned with reference to the wife, and he did so owing to the 
u qc did promising vehemence with which Councils of the clergy denounced the sinfulness of 
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divorce; bat the habits of the people were too strong both for the decrees of Council and for 
the enactment of the Emperor. The result was that after one or two slight modifications the 
enactment was withdrawn Bud the freedom of divorce re-appeared in the Institutes of Justinian 
with all its former incidents. Again, although divorce is not allowed under the Hindu Law as 
administered to the regenerate classes on the Eastern Coast, the Smriti of Yagnavalkya directs 
that if one supersedes his wife without just cause, he shall forfeit to her one-third of his pro¬ 
perty, and the Hindu Law of unjust supercession recognized a priuciplo of compensation to 
mitigate its rigour when it was found impracticable to prohibit polygamy. 

With these general remarks, I proceed to explain the scheme of divorce which is sug¬ 
gested, It is framed on the view that a system of free divorce by judicial process, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from an elaborate system of judicial divorce* is alone adapted to the present condition 
of Marumakkattayam Hindus. Either the husband or the wife is recognized as being free to 
divorce the other with reference to the existing custom. It is framed by analogy to the ri^ht 
of repudiation considered by the Roman law to be applicable to a similar state of society. 

But in the Roman law it was the private act of the party concerned, though at a later 
period it became the general practice to send a notice in writing by means of a freedman who 
delivered it to the other party in the presence of seven witnesses. The intention was to pre¬ 
serve clear evidence of the transaction, and with the same object a judicial process and a judicial 
declaration are substituted as far more effectual than a private intimation which may be denied 
and give rise to litigation. 

To prevent* however* the abuse of a right of free divorce* two restrictions are 
imposed. The first is that the application for a notice should have the consent of the Taravad 
orTaivali Karanavan endorsed upon it except in cases in which the husband who divorces his 
wife lives separately from the Taravad and has independent means of support. This will create 
a necessity for discussion in a family council and thereby prevent the exercise of the right 
on a sudden or hasty impulse. In devising this check* I only follow the general Taravad 
usage in North Malabar already mentioned. The second restriction consists in prescribing 
an interval of two years before the marriage is dissolved. It is imposed by analogy to desertion 
for two years and intended to afford ample opportunity for reconciliation and to render 
temporary dissension between the two families innocuous. 

The above was the scheme framed at Calient after discussion among the Commission¬ 
ers* but on further consideration* it appears to me desirable to reduce the period of probation 
to one year and to bring it into conformity with the practice obtaining in parts of Malabar ac¬ 
cording to which cessation of matrimonial intercourse for one year is considered to be equiva¬ 
lent to a divorce. 

17. To this scheme the objection was taken that* as it differs from the Divorce and other 
cognate Acts in force in India* it might not be accepted, and it was suggested as an alternative 
that the Government might be enabled to extend either at once or after the Act had been in 
force for sometime* the provisions of the Divorce Act. After carefully considering the matter* 
it seems to me that the alternative suggested is likely to render legislation unpopular and in¬ 
expedient* one of the conditions* subject to which legislation is desired, being that the Di¬ 
vorce Act aud the provisions of other cognate enactments should not be extended to Malabar* 

If an alternative scheme is deemed indispensable it appears to me desirable* at all e\ cues 
for several years to come and until the institution of marriage is nationalised, to follow the 
Civil Law and to declare as just grounds of divorce the causes specified in the Indian Divorce 
Act and in other cognate enactments as just causes either for dissolution of marriage or for 
judicial separation, and direct that if either party repudiates the marital relation without a just 
cause* the guilty person shall forfeit one-fourth of his or her self-acquired property* if any, to 
the other, and that, if there are children, the ownership shall vest in them, the usufruct alono 
vesting in the innocent wife or husband during her or his life. It seems to me that when social* 
opinion is found to be unequal in its practical operation as a restraint in this country, a penalty 
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gncb as the one proposed will prove effectual and affiliate (he right of repudiation to mo¬ 
dern legislation on the subject. In suggesting the adoption of this principle of compensation, 

I only follow the Civil Law and the Srnriti of Yagnavalkya, and substantially make a provision 
i for the wife who may be unjnstly superseded and give the corpus of the property to the chil¬ 

dren, if there are any. The husband ordinarily makes a provision throughout Malabar 
in the form of gifts inter vivos when the conjugal union lasts for life as intended when 
it was constituted. If the principle of compensation is adopted as a cheeky it is desi¬ 
rable to reduce the period of probation to 6 months. It only remains for me to men¬ 
tion what should be deemed just causes of divorce. As to adultery, cruelty and desertion 
for two years, they are causes recognized by the English Law of Divorce. I would 
add to them change of religion, impotence, sexual incapacity, permanent and infectious 
disease, unsoundness of mind or any other cause which renders the mutual discharge of matri¬ 
monial duties incompatible with due regard to personal safety. As regards adultery the rule is 
that if the wife is guilty of it, it is considered to be a just cause of divorce. If the husband is 
the guilty party the rule is otherwise 3 some aggravating circumstance is insisted on as detailed 
in Section 10 of Act IV of 1869, This rule appears to me to be open to question for several rea¬ 
sons, Viewed in relation to the reciprocal obligation to conjugal fidelity, I see no reason why 
moral depravity should be tolerated in the case of the husband whilst it is rigidly and 
properly denounced in the case of the wife. Viewed with reference to the suffering 
occasioned by it, it is not less intense in the case of the woman than it is in the 
case of the man, though when the former is the sufferer, it is the acute suffering 
of an uncomplaining woman and not the violent outburst of ill-repressed auger* 
Viewed with regard to its historical origin, the distinction made between the husband and 
the wife is referable at least in part to the fact that the man is the law-maker, I am not 
unaware of the justification suggested by several writers that the honor of the family 
suffers more in the one case than in the other inasmuch as the frailty of the woman throws 
a cloud over the legitimacy of the children. Whatever weight might be due to this view in 
societies in which legitimacy is the basis on which the right of inheritance rests, it has not the 
same force in Malabar where the sister’s son is the heir-at-law. Again, a Nayar husband who 
may get tired of his wife under the proposed Act may possibly form a Sambandham, and if it 
is not registered under the Act, the connection may not be penal if it is not formed with a 
woman already married under the Act. Following the Scotch Law I propose to recognize, as 
suggested in the Bill, adultery ou either side as a just cause of divorce. 

As for cruelty and desertion, they are causes recognized by the Divorce Act and 
illustrated by several judicial decisions. The former embraces every form of oppression which 
renders the discharge of matrimonial duties incompatible with due regard to personal safety. 
The latter includes every case of abandonment by either party, save that which ensues from 
mutual agreement, a point which is not material when a right of repudiation is recognized in 
_ _ either party subject to certain conditions. 

Change of religion is under Hindu Law a cause of civil death and although under 
Act SSI of 1850 it entails no forfeiture of right of inheritance, the continuance of conjugal 

intercourse between a caste wife and an outcast© husband is impossible in practice. 

• 

Impotence and sexual incapacity are causes which need no remark. However un¬ 
desirable it might be to recognize them as conditions subject to which the relation of husband 
and wife is to continue in a family constructed on marriage, the objection is not entitled to the 
same weight where the institution of marriage is engrafted on a different family system under 
which the wife and children have always a Turavad to fall back upon. As to unsoundness of 
mind and permanent incurable and infectious disease supervening after marriage, freedom from 
them is the basis ou which a contract of marriage is generally concluded and several witnesses 
enumerate them as customary causes of supersession or divorce. Their non-recognition as just 
causes would only lead to deterioration of matrimonial purity though it would be just in such 
cases to impose an obligation to make a suitable provision for the party afflicted. To the causes 
* enumerated above, I would also add transportation for life and absence for a period of seven 
years or more without any information as to whether the party absent is alive or dead. 




18. Before quitting tTie subject of divorce, I desire to make a few remarks regarding tbe 
procedure to be followed under the new Act if the alternative were adopted. The machinery sug¬ 
gested by the Bill and borrowed from the Parsi Marriage Act consists in the creation of a spe¬ 
cial matrimonial Court and in the providing of three remedies, viz* 1, Suits for nullity of mar¬ 
riage^, Suits for judicial separation, and 3. Suits fordissolntionof marriage. As already observed 
the majority of that class of educated Malayalis who ask for legislation object to it as novel and 
complicated. A special tribunal such as the District Court would alone be an appropriate tribunal 
to enforce au intricate system of judicial divorce. But no necessity for such tribunal would arise 
if a system of free divorce were substituted for it only with a right to claim compensation 
in certain contingencies. A District Mansif would be the cheapest and nearest functionary 
who might reasonably be expected in such cases to administer justice in a satisfactory manner. 
Nor is there adequate necessity to maintain the distinction between judicial separation and 
dissolution of marriage in a District where there is no religious marriage and where 
social usage recognizes no double remedy. As regards suits for nullity of marriage, 
they would He under the general law without a specific provision not only for breach of the 
conditions specified in the proposed Act but also for fraud or force. I fail to see 
sufficient reason for devising a special system of procedure in Malabar distinct from the proce¬ 
dure followed in the trial of matrimonial cases under Hindu Law as administered on the 
Eastern Coast. There is, however, one matter which deserves special notice in connection 
with this part of the marriage law. It would be a great improvement if issues of fact relating to 
conjugal frailty were referred for trial to a local jury or Panehayat and the necessity for 
scandalous and demoralizing revelations in public Courts of Justice thereby averted. 
The ancient territorial distribution of Malabar into Nads, Desams and Taras, the divi¬ 
sions of leaders of the Nayar community into Naduvalis, Desavalis and the elders of 
the Tara, of which Mr. Logan gives a very iu teres ting account in his District Manual, afford, 
though now in decay, some facilities for constituting a caste Panehayat out of the elders of 
the caste in each Tara who took cognizance of caste offences and preserved ancient usage from 
the ninth century, when Cheruman Perumal became a Mahomedan and left for Mecca, to the close 
of the last century, when British rule was introduced. I would introduce a provision in the 
proposed Act making it competent to the District Munsif to refer issues of fact in matrimonial 
suits to a caste Panehayat to be constituted on the application of either party to the suit or by 
the Court itself of its own motion and rendering its verdict final subject to tbe provisions of the 
Code of Civil Procedure relative to trials before A rbitrators. The revival of such tribunal for the 
trial of matrimonial suits has been suggested by a considerable number of educated Malayalis. 
It is however feared that the caste Panehayat may not work well and may be found wanting m 
judicial impartiality. But I am not witliout a firm belief that if it is carefully constituted and 
encouraged it will be accepted by the people with all its imperfections as a very appropriate 
subsidiary tribunal for the investigation of delicate questions of conjugal infidelity. 


19. The next subject considered by the Commissioners is that of civil rights to be attached 

to marriage under the proposed Act. Iu determining their scope, I have taken into conside¬ 
ration not only their legal conceptions but also the Marumakkattayam usage on which the 
rights have to be engrafted. . 

20. A power of testamentary disposition over self-acquired and separate property is in¬ 
cluded among them in the Honourable Mr. Sankara Hair's Bill. The Comm,ss,oners are 
unanimous in thinking that the power may be conceded, but they are of opinion that it s ^ 
be declared to be co-extensive with the power to alienate property by gift inter rnros, and that the 
proviso contained in the Bill should be omitted. There is a general desire for such power 
both in North and South Malabar, and there is no reason why a person competent to alienate 
property by gift inter vivoa should not be at liberty to do the same by will. . y at en ion 
has also been drawn to the case reported in I. B. R. XII Mad. 1^.0 ^herein 1 is pom 
ed out that the habit of making Jills has existed in Malabar from 1.20 and it n urge 
that under similar circumstauces a testamentary power has been conce e o pers 
governed by Hindu Law. It is farther alleged that husbands are in some instances 
reluctant to make, by gifts infer vivo., a provision for them wives and chddreu 
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lest in the present state of the conjugal relation, they may rejoin their Taravads, and a few cases 
of such desertion have also been brought to my notice* There is, however, no necessary connec¬ 
tion between marriage and testamentary power and the Commissioners think that it is desira¬ 
ble to give such power whether or not a marriage is contracted under the Act, restricting it to 
those cases in which a power to make a gift during the testator's life exists according to the 
Marumakkattayam law as at present administered. 

21 , The second right considered is the right of the wife to be maintained by her husband. 
The Commissioners consider that it should be attached to marriage under the Act, except 
in cases in which the wife may forfeit it by her conduct or refuse to live with her 
husband without lawful excuse. For the purpose of formulating the cases in which 
the husband may refuse maintenance, Mr, Winterbotham suggested that the provi¬ 
sions of Section 488 of the Code of Criminal Procedure might be adopted, and 
this was agreed to at Calient. I consider, however, that it is better to provide that 
whatever defence is available to the husband under Hindu Law in answer to the 
wife’s claim for maintenance is available under the Act. Such a provision would be more 
complete than Section 488,* for questions may possibly arise in connection with the wife’s 
obligation to live with the husband as to which no rule of decision nan be found in that 
Section. I may mention for instance cases in which the husband is suffering from leprosy or 
has changed his religion or renounced his caste or seeks to bring his wife into the society of a 
prostitute. The Malayalis are Hindus and the rule of Hindu Law on the subject is likely to 
prove more acceptable. 

The provision as contained in the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair's Bill is that the wife and 
children shall also retain their rights as members of their Taravad and shall further be entitled to 
claim maintenance from the husband. So far as it omits to recognize the right of the husband 
to refuse maintenance in certain cases, the omission may be supplied as mentioned above, So 
far as it reserves the wife’s right as a member of her Taravad, several witnesses object to it on 
tho ground that it enables her to claim maintenance from her Taravad whilst she is being 
maintained by her husband in his residence. They overlook, however, the fact that like a male 
Anandravan, a female is, under the Marumakkattayam usage, only entitled to be maintained 
in her Taravad house and that she is not at liberty to claim separate maintenance from her 
Karanavan unless he refuses to support her when she offers to live under his protection. The 
intention is to preserve to the wife her right to be maintained in the Taravad house and thereby 
to enable her to fall back upon it either if her husband is unable to support her, or if she 
cannot live with him. To avoid, however, any misconception, it may be declared that the wife 
is entitled to claim maintenance from her husband without prejudice to her right to be main¬ 
tained by her Karanavan in her Taravad house. 

22- The third right considered is that of the husband to compel his wife to live with 
him when she refuses to do so without lawful excuse. Here also, whatever is a lawful excuse 
under Hindu Law may be declared to be a lawful excuse under the proposed Act* A 
limitation of the right is however necessary witli reference to the Marumakkattayam usage on 
which it is to be a graft* According to that usage, fche Karanavan lives with his wife and 
children in his Taravad, and tliis is the case both in North and in South Malabar. The ground 
(Ui which the practice is justified is that the Karanavan cannot afford frequently to leave his 
Taravad and to visit his wife ia her own Taravad. Again, the Anandravanlives with his 
wife and children apart from hia Taravad house, either when Ilb is in the public 
service or when he has self-acquired property or separate income and is able to support them. 
This is considered to be due partly to education and enlightenment, partly to affection for the 
wife and children fostered by marriage, and partly to the exigencies of the public service 
Such cases are, however, comparatively limited in number both in North and South Malabar 
Moreover, there ia a general custom in North Malabar according to which, Karanavans in res¬ 
pectable families deem it their moral, if not le^al, duty to receive their Anandravan’s wives 
into their Taravads and to support them, except when the Anandravans many without their 
consent or do not live in harmony with them. In the three classes of cases mentioned above. 
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the general nsage is in accordance with the right and it needs no limitation. But the majority 
of Anandravans in South Malabar have no separate property or income and the general belief 
is that the Anandravan’s wife and children ought to live in their own Taravad house, that it is 
their proper residence according to Taravad visage, and that her husband’s Karanavan is 
under no obligation, social or legal, to receive them into his Taravad or maintain them 
ont of Taravad funds. But the wife’s obligation to live with the hushand presupposes his 
ability to support her and in the absence of such ability, it is not her interest that she should 
be compelled to quit her Taravad. Again, in this class of cases marriages are contracted on 
the understanding that the wife is to live in her own Taravad, and mutual consent 
and Taravad custom are referred to in justification of the practice. Jn ordinary parlance, 
the women in Malabar speak of their residence in their husbands’ Taravads or houses 
as a sojourn or as a temporary visit, and the ancient Taravad notion that a woman's legitimate 
domicile i^s her own Taravad has not yet lost its hold on them. Hence it is proposed to limit 
the right to cases in which the husband has self-acquired property or separate income and is able 
to support his wife and children or his Karanavan is willing to support them in his Taravad house* 


28. The fourth right considered is the right of the father to the custody and guardian¬ 
ship of his children. When regard is had to the incidents of a legal marriage as recognized 
outside Malabar, there can be no two opinions, but the Marumakkattayam law and usage are 
not in accord with the Honourable Mr. Sankara Nair’s proposal. According to it the Karanavan 
is their legal guardian, wherever they may live, and the father is considered when he 
lives with his wife and children to be their de facto guardian with the Karanavan’s 
permission. The proposal to make the father their legal guardian, even when his 
wife and children live in their own Taravad house and under their Karanavan’s control, appears 
to me to be of doubtful expediency. When T consider how it is likely to work in relation to 
the very large number of Anandravans in South Malabar who marry without any separate in¬ 
come and on the understanding that their wives and children are to live in their own 
Taravads, it appears to me to be anomalous; and if adopted, it will bring the father into colli¬ 
sion with the Karanavan and result in discord and litigation. I do not think that we can go be¬ 
yond declaring the father to be their guardian when he is permanently living together with hia 
wife and children and transforming in that case the present de'facto guardianship into legal 
guardianship. I would, however, recognize the right of the father to be consulted regard¬ 
ing the education and marriage of his children though they live in their own Taravad 
and to apply to the Court in the event of a di.iagreetnent between hiifa and his 
children’s Karanavan for such directions as arfe most conducive to the interests of 
the children. I must add here that tn regard to the proposed limitation of the right of 
guardianship, there is a difference of opinion among the Commissioners, Mr. Chandu 
Menon and the Raja of Parapauad agreeing with me and the others being in favor of the proposal 
to make the father the legal guardian in all cases in supersession of the laravad Ivaranavan. 


24. The fifth and the most important right discussed by the Commissioners is the right of suc¬ 
cession in cases of intestacy mentioned in clause d of Section o4 of the Honourable Mr. feankara 
Nair’s Bill. It isvehemently assailed by several witnesses as an indirect attempt to break np Taravads 
and as a provision which introduces a double system of inheritance likely to breed strife and litiga¬ 
tion. I may here refer to Karunakara Menon’s pamphlet and reply to our interrogators as con¬ 
taining a summary of all that can possibly be urged against it, and though I do not agree in all 
that is said by him, I still think that some of his objections are entitled to weight. In dealing with 
this right I must premise that I take tliS legitimate scope of the Commission to b6 to 
report on the expediency of introducing a marriage law as a graft on Marumakkattayam nsage 
without unduly interfering with the customary law of inheritance. I do not desire, however, to 
be understood as supporting the Marumakkattayam system on economic grounds and I own that 
there is ranch to be said against it i| it is to be judged on those grounds and with reference to 
the requirements of an enlightened modern society. An archaic system of management founded on 
the notion that the maternal uncle will adequately protect the interests of his nephews and nieces 
even when they are several degrees removed from him and that he will not yield to the tt-iapt-- 
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tion of neglecting them for those of his own children is no doubt contrary to human nature and 
cannot but be open to several serious objections. But the real question which we have 
to consider is whether the time has arrived either for modifying that system or introducing 
into the Marumakkattayam family a double law of inheritance. In this connection it 
must be borne in mind that the Marumakkattayam system of inheritance is not the 
personal law of the few who seek for a marriage law but the immemorial territorial 
law of a large community of which a very large majority tenaciously advocate its 
retention and believe either rightly or wrongly that their conventional law rests on divine 
ordinance. Again, even when the time arrives, the legitimate mode of breaking up the 
Taravad system consists in the introduction as a disintegrating factor of an individual right 
of partition in respect of Taravad property. In suggesting a permissive marriage law on 
a national or customary basis I am of opinion that we should not go beyond its legiti¬ 
mate scope and countenance any provision which interferes against the will of the large 
majority with their law of inheritance but that we should proceed on the lines upon which they 
would frame a marriage law, if left to themselves, to fit into their law of inheritance. On these 

grounds I deprecate the partial introduction into it of a new and incongruous law of inheritance. 

• 

As regards tie proposal to transfer to wives and children the whole of the self-acquired 
and separate property in cases of intestacy, three of the Commissioners including myself think 
that the diversion should not exceed a half. There is considerable evidence in sup¬ 
port of the view that it should be so limited not only in justice to the claims 
of legal heirs under the Taravad law but also with reference to what those who own sepa¬ 
rate property ordinarily do in disposing of it when they provide for their wives and children. 
The evidence shows that they generally reserve a moiety, if not more, for their sisters and nieces. 
The only provision that is necessary to ensure an adequate support for the wife and children 
in case of intestacy appears to me to consist in a declaration to the following effect, viz. that 
the wife and children shall have aright to so much of the self-acquired and separate property 
of the husband and father as will provide them with a suitable maintenance with due regard 
to what they may have received from him by gift made during his life. This provision is in 
accordance with what husbands and fathers would ordinarily do consistently with the claims 
upon them of their Taravad relations if they made a will. M. R. Ry. Retina Varma Tnmburan 
considers it, however, desirable to fix a definite proportion of separate property as property to be 
allotted to wives and children, and I am prepared to go with him on the strength of the 
evidence before ns in faxing it at a moiety provided that the right thereto is described as the 
right to an allotment by way of provision and regard is required to be had to property 
given during the deceased’s life. Four out of the six• Commissioners (excluding Mr. Chanda 
Menon and myself) are of opinion that the right should be recognized as a right of succession 
and that the proviso regarding property given during the linsband’s life should be omitted. 
They are further of opinion that as between the wife and the children, the former should be 
entitled to the usnfrnct during her life and that upon her death the latter should be declared en¬ 
titled to divide it in equal shares. On this point I am unable to agree with the majority. 
A life estate and an individual right of partition are incompatible with Taravad notions and 
are not likely to fit well into tho Taravad law and I am of opinion that it is better to declare 
that the wife and children should take the moiety in the same way in which they take property 
given by the husband or father during his life, namely as the exclusive property of their branch 
of the Taravad. I should state that Mr. Cliandu Menon is of opinion that the provision as 
regards succession should altogether be omitted. 

25. The next and sixth right which I would propose to include among the rights to be 
created by the Act is the wife’s right to compel the husband to receive her into his house or Tara¬ 
vad and to live with and maintain her in cases in which he may compel her to do so. The 
two rights are in their nature reciprocal rights and if created, both the husband and the wife 
would have substantially what is called the right to enforce conjugal cohabitation. I need 
, hardly add that in executing a decree for restitution of conjugal rights, the utmost the 
Court can do and does undertake to do is to enforce conjugal cohabitation, it being impossi- 
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ble for it for obvious reasons to enforce matrimonial intercourse. X must here observe that 
this is not one of the rights considered at Calient, and that if it is created, the hnsband should 
be declared competent to plead in bar of such right whatever can be urged by way of defence 
under Hindu Law. 


26- It only remains for me to state that as regards jurisdiction and trial of suits insti¬ 
tuted under the Act. and as regards execution of decrees passed in such suits, the provisions of 
the Code of Civil Procedure should be declared applicable. 

I 

27. The next subject to which our attention is directed by the Government of India is 
the effect of the proposed legislation upon the people of the neighbouring States of Cochin 
and Travancore as well as upon those governed by the Aliyasantana Law. 


As in British Malabar, there is no legal marriage, I learn, among Nayars and Tiyars in the 
Cochin and the Txavancor© States. There is also the additional fact that the Marumakkattayum 
system of succession is followed by the royal families in both the States, It will, however, bo 
observed from several of the replies to our questions received from those residing in the 
Native Htates that a section of the educated classes is iu favour of a permissive 
marriage law. In the absence of a personal conference with or direct communication 
from officers specially deputed by the Maharajahs it would be premature on our part 
to hazard any opinion on the question whether to any and to what extent tho 
proposed legislation is likely to be regarded by them with approval I may here invite attention 
to the opinions expressed by the Dewans of Cochin and Travancore with the re¬ 
servation that they are to be treated as their personal views, and from these, it will be seen that 
the Dewan of Travancore is disposed to support a permissive marriage law whilst the Dewan of 
Cochin thinks there is no necessity for such legislation aud that no exception can reasonably 
be taken to the existiag usage. There are several Taluks in South Malabar which adjoin the 
Cochin territory and several persons domiciled in British Malabar either own landed property 
in Cochin and Travancore or enter the public service there. In their case, questions may 
possibly arise in connection with the conflict of laws and the rule of decision adopted by the 
Courts in England is this, viz. that the forms of entering into the contract of marriage are to 
be regulated according to the lex loci contractus whilst the essentials of the contract 
are to depend upon the lex domicilii or the law of the country in which the parties are 
domiciled at the time of the marriage and in which their matrimonial residence is 
contemplated. This rule is, however, subject to the condition that in the case of do¬ 
miciled British subjects, if the foreign marriage is void by the law of England, it will 
be regarded as invalid there though not contrary to the Law of the country where it is celebrat¬ 
ed, If this rule is adhered to by the Native States, marriages contracted under the Act 
between persons domiciled in British Malabar will be adequately protected, and I understand 
that it is applied in the case of persons governed by the Hindu Law. 


There may also be marriages between a Nayar male or female domiciled in the Native 
States and a Nayar female or male in British territory and the marriage may be contracted under 
the Act in British Malabar- In such cases it should be arranged either that the domicile of 
the husband should be accepted as the domicile, the law of which is to determine the validity and 
effect of the marriage, or that such marriage should be treated as valid when either the hus¬ 
band or the wife ia domiciled in British territory. These appear to me to be the only 
modes of obviating the difficulties which may arise in case the proposed marriage law is not 
adopted in the States of Cochin aud Travancore. 

As regards persons governed by the Aliyasantana law, I think that the proposed Act 
may be extended to them. Iu connection with this matter, I may refer to the letters received 
from Mr. Sturrock and Mr. Brodie, to the memorandum drawn up by Mr. Mundappa Bangira 
and to the replies from several persons sabject to the Aliyasantana law. % 
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I observe that as in British Malabar, there is a social marriage in South Canary 
There is a section of the Aliyasantana community who consider its non-recognition by 
the Courts as a legal marriage to be a grievance, and it would seem that the number of per¬ 
sons who wish for a permissive marriage law there is somewhat larger than in Malabar. 
There is also the same necessity for legislation. In S, A. 233 of 18G8 (IV. M. H. C. R. 203} the 
High Court remarked as follows :— ff The relation of husband and wife under the Aliyasantana 
system is in truth not marriage but a state of concubinage into which the woman enters of her 
own choice ami is at liberty to change when and as often as she pleases/' 

The observations of Mr. Brodie appear to me lobe weighty and as the proposed legis¬ 
lation is permissive and on the basis of the existing custom, the Aliyasantana people may also 
be permitted to take advantage of it. 

As regards the marriage customs which prevail among them, Mr. Mundappa Rangira 
has drawn up a Memorandum and it is scarcely necessary for me to recapitulate thenf- As, in 
Malabar, there is a social and customary marriage which may be declared to be a legal marriage 
provided that it is valid according to the existing custom. Among the conditions subject 
to which it is proposed to validate tho social marriage in Malabar, those which prohibit child 
marriage and polygamy and relate to a declaration and its registration and to divorce may be 
retained. In Canara, as in Malabar, there is no restriction as to marriageable age or on poly¬ 
gamy and there is a special custom as to prohibited degrees of relation ship. 

There are, however, three peculiarities in South Canara which deserve notice. There 
is no restriction in Canara similar to the Korapuahai objection in Malabar nor is the doctrine dt 
Aimlotna atid Pratiloma recognized there, and as it is not proposed to recognize the river objec¬ 
tion in tli© new Act and as the doctrine of Atmloma and Fratiloma is proposed to be recognized 
not as such hut as an element of ousfcom, I see no objection to the extension of the proposed Act 
subject to the conditions mentioned above. In connection with divorce, the refund of the payment 
made by the husband at the time of the marriage called Thirdochee is customary in Canara, but 
a divorce by judicial process and declaration proposed in this paper is a better substitute, 
especially as the payment made is not substantial and varies from 2 to 5 Hons or S to 20 rupees. 
As regards re-marriage oE women, however, there is one custom, which deserves special men¬ 
tion. It is only a widower that is permitted to marry a widow and the restriction is at variance 
with the Widow Marriage Act, It should be specially declared that though the person that 
marries a widow is not a widower, the marriage shall not be invalid on that ground. 

As regards the form of re-marriage, it differs from the form sanctioned by custom 
for the first marriage, but no special provision is necessary in regard to it, the declaration 
that a marriage contracted in accordance with custom shall be valid being sufficient. All that 
is needed in regard to persons subject to the Aliyasantana law appears to me, therefore, to con¬ 
sist in inserting a separate section to the effect that the proposed Act shall apply to them also 
and in adding a special declaration regarding re-marriage of women as mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. 

28. It only remains for me to mention two principal objections to which the proposed 
scheme was said to be open by Mr. Winterbofcham during the discussion at Calient, Before doing 
so however, I may state that all the Commissioners consider that if tho scheme is adopted, many 
are likely to prefer legal marriage to social marriage, and the former will, though gradually, 
become a national institution in Malabar. This appears to me to be in itself a great public 
benefit and no small aid to the cause of social progress and good morals. It will tend to 
eliminate from the Marmnakkattayam social system the baneful notion seriously put forward 
by several persons of high social position that it is the exclusive privilege of Nambutiri Brah¬ 
mins to contract a legal marriage, Having regard again to the exclusive character of the 
conjugal affection, the proposed Act will, on the one hand, elevate and ennoble the precarious 
social°marriage into a legal institution, whilst the strong arm of public law will, on the other, 
protect the domestic circle against the incursions of irregular passions and thereby remove one 
cause of acute suffering in that circle and one strong temptation to the commission of crime- 




29, Turning to the objections, Hr- Winterbotham considers first that the proposed scheme 
h not undenominational and that it differs from the scheme of legislation hitherto sanctioned 
bj the legislature in India and evidenced by the Divorce Act, the Christian Marriage 
Act* the Bmhmo featnaj and Parsi Marriage Acts, and similar enactments in England* 
It is true that the proposed scheme is denominational in the sense that it is mainly 
based on the marriage customs obtaining in the Marumakkattayam society, 
but it must be remembered that like the law of inheritance, the law of marriage 
is more or less conventional in every society and takes into account such of its 
peculiar customs as entwine themselves either with its religious sentiment or with 
the abiding influences exerted by its past history. In this view, the Brahino Sam a j and Parsi 
Marriage Acts seem to me also to be denominational and they are intended to apply only to 
particular communities, the former to a bcly of Secessionists from the Hindu religion and tho 
latter to a community having a religion of its own. We should not overlook the fact that 
the marriage law administered to several classes of the non-Aryan races on the east coast is the 
law evidenced by their customs and that the marriage law of the Aryan section of the Hindu 
community itself is nothing more than its Smriti law as modified by subsequent usages recog¬ 
nized as immemorial. I may also observe that the Divorce Act itself is framed in regard 
to Christian marriages. It is by no means my intention to depreciate the high ideal of matri¬ 
monial sanctity and purity which underlies the frame of a marriage law on the English 
or a cosmopolitan basis, but I must add that it is not practicable iu Malabar either for the present 
or for many years to come. 

30. The next objection is that the recognition of freedom of divorce is a material defect in 
the proposed scheme and that it is not desirable to let every body into and out of a matrimonial 
union sanctioned by law. My answer is that the social condition in Malabar in regard to 
Bexoal usage leaves only a choice between a law which affords facilities for divorce whilst it 
checks capricious divorce, and abstention from all legislation for the present ; 
and that as between the two alternatives, the introduction of a marriage law together 
with a provision restraining the abuse of freedom of divorce by recognizing a prin¬ 
ciple of compensation is preferable and conducive to social welfare, I have also to ob¬ 
serve that whatever objection may exist against affording facilities for divorce, when matrimonial 
life becomes a source of misery instead of happiness, in a society in which the family is con¬ 
structed on a legal marriage, it has not the same force in the Maramakkattayam society in 
which the wife and children have always a Taravad to fall back upon for their support, I confess 
that I doubt the expediency of recommending a marriage law on what is called an undeno¬ 
minational basis in the hope that one a*t least of ten thousand may take advantage of it. The 
orthodox section of the Harumakkattayam society forming a very large majority will 
regard such legislation as tending to overturn their customs and to denationalize them and 
as one rather to be deprecated and avoided than to be approved and followed- I have only 
to add that as I read the letter of the Government of India, I think we are asked to suggest 
legislation in a form which is practicable in Malabar if expedient, but not on any a priori 
basis or in a form which maybe impracticable or inexpedient though it may commend itself 
when it is looked at from a special standpoint. 

Recurring to the question of expediency, I desire, in view of Its importance, to sum¬ 
marize once more all that can be said about it, (I). I do not think that legislation is expedient 
on the lines indicated by the Honourable Mr, Sankara Nair’s Bill or on any a priori basis, which 
does not take into account customs founded ou religious sentiment and on abiding influences 
due to past social history. In this opinion the Raja of Parapauad and Mr. Chandu Menon con¬ 
cur, whilst Mr. Winterbotbam, Mr. Sankara Nair and Mr. Mundappa Bangtra dissont from it. 
(II), All the Commissioners think that legislation in general accordance with the proposed 
scheme will be acceptable to those ftho desire to secure protection for their social marriages and 
pave the way for legal marriage gradually becoming general in Marumakkattayam society 
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With the exception of Mr. Chanda Menon, the majority of the Commissioners consider it expe¬ 
dient and Mr. Chanda Menon himself recommends it if the Coarts do not recognize the social 
marriage as legal -whilst the decision of the High Court already cited with reference to mar¬ 
riage in Aliyasantanam society renders such recognition unlikely. Whilst at Calicut, I reserv¬ 
ed my opinion on this point, and, after careful consideration, I attach weight to the following 
considerations 

1. Though the minority that desires legislation is small, it is a growing and an educated 
minority and every year will add to its strength and influence. 

2. The right to contract a legal marriage is personal to every one of Her Majesty’s 
subjects and the demand for a permissive law is but reasonable. 

3. It is a demand which will be repeated year after year until it is conceded. 

« 

4. Legislation on the basis indicated by imperative social customs is alone expedient 
when it is intended for a society as a body ; and it is likely to become popular and 
national in proportion to the extent to which such customs and other lasting social 
influences are taken into account* and the proposed scheme satisfies these condi¬ 
tions as far as pract [cable- 

5. It eliminates from the Bill the three main grounds of objection underlying the strong 
opposition it has evoked* viz , a statutory form of marriage which no one needs* a 
divorce law which is not suited to the present social condition, and a theory of 
succession which aims a blow at the Marumakkattayam inheritance to which the 
majority of the people are still attached notwithstanding all that may be said 
against it on economic grounds, 

6. In attaching new rights the scheme takes into account the existing usage and 
alters in substanco what are recognized as social into legal obligations. 

7. It differs from the existing custom only on four points* viz, (1) in not recog¬ 
nizing child marriage ; (2) in prescribing a declaration and its registration; (3) in 
refusing legal sanction to polygamy and (4) in proposing certain alternative pro¬ 
visions to check arbitrary divorce without at the same time taking away the existing 
freedom of divorce. As regards polygamy and child marriage* they are seldom 
resorted to ; as regards registration of marriages* the prescribed form is conciliatory; 
and as regards the restriction on capricious divorce* the stability of matrimonial 
union demands it* at all events, when and where the freedom of divorce is abused. 

8. It is ao important aid to national progress and good morals. And* 

9. As a permissive law* it will not force a legal marriage on those who are unwilling to 
contract it. 

lam, therefore, inclined to concur in the opinion of the majority of the Commissioners 
that legislation on the lines indicated in this paper is expedient. 


! 
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PRESIDENT S SUPPLEMENTARY 
MEMORANDUM. 


The report of which a copy hag been furnished to me by Mr. Winterbotham was not 
before me when I drew np my Memorandum on the resolutions recorded at the meetings of the 
Commi^ion at Calicut and with reference to the Minutes of Messrs. Chanda Menon and Rama 
Varma Taraburan. The report purports to be that of the majority of the Commission and 
treats my Memorandum as a minute of dissent. It, therefore, only remains for me to submit for 
the consideration of the Government a few remarks on the alternative scheme of legislation pro¬ 
posed therein. 

2. It will be observed that practically the report contains the views of three out of the 
six Commissioners, viz. Messrs. Winterbotham and Mundappa Bangira and The Honourable 
Mr. Sankaran Nair, and I presume that the fourth, Mr. llama Varma Tamburao, has signed it 
subject to the remarks contained in his minute. As, however, the opinions of all the six 
Commissioners are before the Government, the question whether the report in its entirety is that 
of three or four Commissioners seems to be immaterial. 

3. ' The grounds which led me to the conclusion that if legislation is expedient, it is ex¬ 
pedient only on the lines indicated by me, are fully set forth in mv Memorandum. Turning to 
the alternative scheme, it embodies almost all the provisions of the Honourable Mr. S an- 
karan Nair’s Bill, which it is clear from the evidence, are at variance with the marriage customs 
now obtaining in Malabar and are opposed not only to the feelings of the majority of the Maru- 
makkattayam society, bnt also to those of the majority of that section of the educated classes who 
are in favour of a marriage law. It ignores caste restrictions and the customary rules of 
consanguinity and affinity and retains the stringent provisions as to divorce and the rule of 
succession to self-acquired and separate property, as contained in the Bill. 

4. Before proceeding, however, to discuss the alternative scheme in detail, I think it desira¬ 
ble to consider whether it is practicable or expedient to adopt it as a basis for legislation, 

5. The first and most prominent objection is its revolutionary character. If it were put 
before the Government that the Hindu Law as administered on this side of the Ghats is a relic of 
archaic legislation ; that the law of coparcenery is, in the opinion of some, unworkable and ob¬ 
structive of the development of individual industry ; that the succession of distant Sapindas to 
the exclusion of near blood relations is opposed to natural instinct; that the total displacement 
of daughters by sons in the line of succession is not in consonance with parental affec¬ 
tion • that the* theory of funeral oblations and spiritual benefit on which the Hindus rely 
is unreasonable; that if a law framed on rational basis were substituted, it would, in 
the course of a few generations, become the law of the people in general; that Borne 
of the English educated men who vehemently declaim against some of the provi¬ 
sions of the Hindu Law may be treated as " the leaven that will leaven the whole 
lump ” ; I entertain no doubt that the Government will say, wait until the few induce the many 
to agree with them. In the meantime, sound policy forbids violent legislative action against 
the wishes of the bulk of the population, on the ground that they are “ uninstructed in the 
English sense of the term.” Yet, this, in short, is the basis on which tbe alternative scheme 
rests. The permissive character of the proposed marriage law is no justification where it % 
niters the Marumakkattayam law of succession to self-acquired property and disturbs the 
domestic relation in a family corporation constituted as a Malabar Taravad is. 
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6, The second objection is that the scheme departs from the lines laid down by the 
Government of India for the guidance of the Commission. As I read their letter the 
expediency of legislation rests solely on the ground that the measure is either desired by the 
majority of the classes subject to the Marnmakkattayam law, or is essential for the protection 
of the minority. In paragraph 59, the report says, u we do not dispute the view that the pro¬ 
posed legislation is not at present desired by the majority ; but we also believe that the unin¬ 
structed majority will rapidly follow the lead of the enlightened classes.” It proceeds to state 
that u the great bulk of Nayars and Tiyars are tenants of small holdings paying rack-rents and 
earning a scanty living by agriculture ; that they are totally nninstructed on the subject of 
the proposed legislation ; and that tc the landlord and agricultural classes as a whole have little 
education in the English sense of the term and have that horror of innovation which characterizes 
most orientals.” The state of popular feeling on the subject, the several classes opposed to all 
legislation and the section of the educated and official classes in favour of it on the basis of the 
existing custom are referred to in paragraph 13 of my Memorandum. I would here ask whether 
it is reasonable to suppose that the tenants of small holdings would follow the lead of a few 
educated men and not the example of the Kovilagams (families of ancient rulers), Nadavalis 
(representatives of local chieftains) and of the aristocracy in general of the country and ot 
their own landlords and agricultural classes ? 

7. In dealing with the question whether the measure is essential for the protection of the 

minority, the report adopts five of the grounds stated at the close of par a. 30 of my Memo¬ 
randum and omits the most important ground stated therein, viz. that legislation intended for 
a society as a body is expedient only on the basis indicated by imperative social customs and is 
likely to become popular and national in proportion to the extent to which such customs and 
other lasting social influences are taken into account. I must also add that in coming to the 
conclusion that legislation on such basis is expedient, I was influenced by the consideration,that 
the opposition in North Malabar is due mainly to the obnoxious provisions of the Bill indicated 
in my Memorandum, and not to a belief that the customary marriage needed no protection or 
legal recognition. I also pbioted out (para. 14 of my Memorandum) that the educated classes 
were divided in opinion; that their number did not exceed a thousand at the most ; that about 60 
per cent, of them desired legislation on the customary basis ; and that the minority who were 
prepared to take the Bill in its present form was too small to justify legislation on its lines. 
The report overlooking the statements contained m this paragraph, expresses djssent from the 
view, that the number of persons who would accept the Bill as it stands is too small to render 
legislation on its lines expedient. I have again referred to the recorded evidepce and find 
that not more than a dozen out of 121 witnesses orally*examined, state that they would take 
the Bill as it stands. Several of them object to some of the provisions embodied in the scheme 
and state that their acceptance is only provisional on legislation on the customary basis being 
refused. I have also referred to the replies to our interrogatories from 322 persons and find 
that not more than forty agree to the conditions of the Bill, which the alternative scheme retains. 
I would pause here and ask whose lead it is expected the nninstructed majority will follow ? Is 
it the lead of the fifty persons willing to accept the scheme in its present form or of the 40 
per cent, of the English educated men who are against* all legislation or the 60 per cent, who 
would only accept legislation substantially on the customary basis ? Again, I find among the 
educated minority who object to those provisions of the alternative scheme which are at variance 
with the custom of the country, a number of High Court Vakils, First Grade Pleaders, District 
Munsifs, as also the Nayar Sub-Judge of Tellicherry and the Nayar High Court Judge of 
Travaucore, and a number of intelligent men both in British Malabar and in Travancore aod 
Cochin. May I ask whether it is the lead of these gentlemen or of the educated men (about 
50 according to evidence) that the nninstructed majority will follow ? I fail to see how on the 
evidence before us the alternative scheme can be regarded cither as acceptable to the majority 
or as essential for the protection of the minority. * 

8. The report states (para. 59) that the proposed law, if introduced, will not remain a 
dead letter, and in support of this position refers to the fact that w many of the strongest oppp- 
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Hants’ J of the proposed legislation have expressed “a lively dread of its speedy acceptance bv a 
large proportion of the people.” Extracts are given from the evidence of two witnesses (56 and 
119), Here I would simply observe that I do not understand the intention of the Government 
to be that an obnoxious law should be forced upon the people in anticipation of its being accep¬ 
ted by them in future. I t is in my opinion dearly unsafe to disregard thepoiuilar feeling as 
evinced by the mass of the evidence recorded by the ('ommission, upon the strength of state¬ 
ments made by some of the opponents of the proposed measure* in which* in their anxiety to 
avoid it, they exaggerate what they conceive to be the ill effect likely to ensue from it. 

9. Passing on to the form of legislation, I do not think that the Government desire to 
improve the national morality by aggressive legislation* The first difficulty we had to face 
related to the form of marriage prescribed in the Bill. It is discussed in para. 16—I of my 
Memorandum and in para. 67 of the report* In the latter it is stated that the Commissioners 
who have signed it do not in the least regard the acceptance of the procedure suggested by me 
as a sine qua non . I must here observe, that no one that desires legislation needs a statutory 
form, or has scruples about going through the customary form, and that the introduction of 
the former is liable to be misconstrued as casting a slur on the conventional usage and as treat¬ 
ing a solemn event as a business matter. A statutory form is of itself open to no objection, 
but the question is whether it is either needed by, or acceptable to, the people for whom it 
intended* 

10* The next question we had to consider was how to meet the difficulty arising from caste 
restrictions on marriage. This question is discussed in para. 1C —II and HI of mv 
Memorandum and in paras, 68-70 of the report. In the latter a solution is suggested 
in these terms : £t We would not, however, underestimate the difficulty. It is a fact 
that in numerous cases the parties to a marriage contracted in defiance of caste rules 
could not enter a Taravad house without (in native opinion} polluting tho whole 
family and rendering ©very member of it liable to boycotting and ex-communication. It is 
just and necessary to protect the Taravad from such consequences, find we would therefore 
provide that, if the difference in caste between the parties to a marriage be such that social 
usage condemns them to excommunication, the party so codemned shall lose his or her 
right of entry into, or residence in the Taravad house, and that the man should lose 
his right of succession to the office of Kuranavan”. This suggestion virtually annexes 
a penalty to violation of caste usage, and to this extent it amounts to a departure from 
the principle of neutrality invariably adhered to by the British Government and a retrogression 
from the policy of Act XXI of I85U* It* is moreover in direct conflict with paragraph 16 of 
the report where, assuming, contrary to the bulk of the evidence, that caste restrictions are 
disapproved by the Nayars themselves, it proceeds to say that ff it is highly necessary to 
guard, in any legislation that may be contemplated^ against perpetuating such restrictions on 
marriage.” As pointed out in my Memorandum, caste is a quasi religious institution, and any 
legislation validating marriages in contraventiQu of caste rules will be regarded as an inter¬ 
ference with their religious usage* 

• 

11. In this connection I may point out that the remark in paragraph 6S of the report is 
based on a misapprehension. The principles on which the caste difficulty should, in my opinion, 
be met in legalising customary marriages are explained in para. 16—II and III of my Memorandum. 

In advertence to the doctrine of neutrality I stated that such restrictions should be tolerated in 
the same way as they are in the case of marriages contracted on this side of the G hats so far only 
as they are referable to the rules of Hindu haw. I stated also, that the society should be free to 
alter its customs with reference to the requirements of progress, and that this object might be 
effectually secured by inserting tbe words “ for the time being” and thereby imposing an obli¬ 
gation on the Courts to recognize thS custom actually existing at the time of marriage. That 
there was a decision at some former time recognizing a different custom could not, as stated in % 
tho report, preclude the recognition by the Courts of a subsequent modification of that custom. 

I may here quote Sir Fitz James Stephen’s observations on the Brahrno Marriage BUI, to which 


* 
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Mr. Chanda Menon refers, viz. " The native laws should not he changed by direct legislation 
except in extreme cases, though they may and ought to be moulded by the Courts of Justice so 
as to suit them to the changing circa instances of society. If this principle is fully grasped, it 
will, I think, serve as the key to nearly every question, which can be raised regarding the alte¬ 
ration of native laws.” 

12. The next point on which the report dissents from my view is as to maintaining the 
customary restrictions on marriage on the score of consanguinity or affinity. In para. 71, the 
report justifies the Bill on the ground that the limitation therein contained has already been 
approved by the Government. If it is intended to refer to the Brahmo Marriage 
Act of 1872, it must be borne in mind, that that Act requires a declaration from 
the parties to the marriage, that they do not profess the Hindu religion, where¬ 
as the proposed legislation concerns those who profess that religion. Here I may ask 
whether any Marnraakkattayam Hindu would declare that he does not profess £he Hindu 
religion. Again, I would draw attention to the remarks contained in paras. 28-30 of my Memo¬ 
randum, Another reason assigned is, that theNayars and Tiyars do not maintain ancestral trees 
and that it is difficult therefore to prove relationship beyond the fifth degree; but it must be 
observed that the family tradition kept alive by the observance of pollution on the occasion 
of every birth and death is relied on by the people as adequately supplying the want of family 
trees. According to the alternative scheme, if a Taravad consists of members related to each 
other beyond the fifth degree, a marriage between them woald be legal. It seems to me extreme¬ 
ly undesirable to interfere with the custom in a matter like this; the marriage between parties 
descended from the same female ancestor being considered to be incestuous and to entail loss of 
caste. 

13. I may here point out that, in regard to both caste restrictions and those founded on 
consanguinity and affinity, the alternative scheme differs from the Bill submitted in 1884 by the 
Committee consisting of Raja Sir T. Madhava Kow and Messrs. Logan, Wigram, Sankaran 
Nair and Karnnakara Menon. Section 4, Clause 4, of that Bill is in these terms:—■“ The 
relation of the parties must not be such in respect of consangninity, affinity or otherwise that, 
according to any recognized custom, a marriage between them would be improper. ” To 
illustrate the popular feeling on the subject I may, apart from the bulk of the evidence before 
us, refer to the minutes of my colleagues, Messrs. Chanda Menon and Rama Varma Tamburan, 
and the remarks of the Sub-Judge of Tellicherry and the High Court Judge of Travancore. 

14. The provisions relating to divorce are discussed in para. 16—VII and paras. 17 and 3 8 of 
my Memorandum, and in paras. 72-74 of the report. The ground on which my proposals rest is 
not, as stated in the report, that 1 consider the marriage to be a mere civil contract and as 
such dissoluble at will, but that a highly elaborated system of judicial divorce is ill-suited to the 
■Marumakkattayam society just emerging from polyandry. The report states that whatever 
restrictions on divorce the Government may deem indispensable in the interests of 
morality, the educated Malayalis will still beg for the legalisation of marriage. Having 
regard to the evidence before ns, I am unable to concur in this opinion. The alternative 
scheme appears to be open to the remark that a divorce law which, it is assumed, will 
generally be availed of two or three generations hence, is premature, and that the 
minority whose example is expected to influence the general Marumakkattayam popu¬ 
lation is, as already stated, infinitesimal. I have, moreover, only to refer to paras, 29 and 30 of 
my Memorandum where I have considered the objections taken in the report. I still consider that 
where, as the report says, the standard of morality is low and the institution of marriage is in 
a state of infancy, my proposal to regulate divorce by judicial process and by the annexing of 
a penalty to abuse of the right of free divorce, would be the first instalment of reform. The 
reform, whilst it is practicable, would be an undoubted improvement on the existing state of 
things and would elevate the tone of sexual relation. Itweuld also be susceptible of further 
development by paving the way for nationalizing marriage as a legal institution, 

15. The next point of difference is that which relates to the right of succession to self* 
acquired property in cases of intestacy, which under the Marumakkattayam law as at present 




administered, vests in tlie Taravad ; the alternative scheme transfers it in whole to wife and 
children. This question, is discussed in para. 24 of my Memorandum and paras. 76-78 of the re¬ 
port. In the latter it is stated, that a double system of inheritance prevails elsewhere, and 
that, though it may be incongruous, the incongruity does not occasion any insurmountable 
difficulty. The real question, however, is not whether there is any insurmountable difficulty, 
but, whether it is expedient to introduce it by legislation. Again, it is suggested (para. 77) 
that the eager and unanimous demand for testamentary power betokens a general dissatisfaction 
■with the existing law of intestate succession, implying thereby that there is a general desire to give 
away the whole of the solf-acquired property to wife and children. This inference is not war¬ 
ranted by the evidence. According to the evidence before the Commission, many desire to give, 
and, when they make gifts inter vivos , do give, a portion only, and but a few give away the whole 
to their wives and children. It is true that the majority are not satisfied with the law of intestate 
succession to self-acquired property as now administered ; but the general belief disclosed by 
the evidence is, that this law is founded on an erroneous decision of the High Court, reported 
in II. M. H. C. R. 162. That decision is, it is considered, based on a mistaken view of the 
custom of the country, according to which the acquirer’s Taivali relations, i. e. his brothers, 
sisters and sisters’ children, are entitled to succeed in preference to the more distant members 
of the Taravad. It is the desire to restore the previous custom which, together with the 
ground mentioned in para. 20 of my Memorandum, accounts for the demand for testamentary 
power. 

16. As regards the remark that the division into half and half is an unsatisfactory 
compromise, I have only to observe, that, where there are conflicting claims upon the 
bounty of the acquirer, vis. those of the wife and children on the one part, and of 
sisters and their children on the other, the best solution is a compromise based on the practice 
of those who make gifts inter vivos. If the self-acquired property is either too small, or iu excess 
of what is required, for an adequate provision for wife and children, the inequality will be 
corrected by the acquirer himself by the exercise of his testamentary power. The real issue 
is whether it is the practice generally followed or the desire of a few*that ought to be accepted 
as a guide in framing a law for the disposition of property in cases of intestacy. It must also 
be observed that in a society constituted as the Marnmakkattayam society is, the affection for 
one’s sisters and sisters’ children is much stronger than it is elsewhere, and this makes the 
practice as regards the reservation of a portion of self-acquired property for them intelligible. 

17. As for the religious objection considered in para. 79 of the report, it cannot he denied 
that the Marnmakkattayam system is regarded by the masses as resting on divine ordinance 
and that any interference therewith against the wishes of the majority is liable to be 
regarded as an interference with their religions belief. It can, likewise, not be denied 
that the Marnmakkattayam system imposes the obligation to offer funeral oblations 
on the sister’s son and not on the son. The religious objection, therefore, urged by Mr. 
Karunakara Menon is entitled to weight to this extent, vis. that where there is no Taravad 
property, the alternative scheme would give the whole of the self-acquired property to the 
son, while “ the key to salvation” is with the sister’s son. From a strictly legal point of view, 
however, the religious obligation and* the right of succession are correlatives as regards 
Taravad ptoperty only, the self-acquired property being at the absolute disposal of the 
acquirer during life. I may also mention that even where there is neither Taravad nor self- 
acquired property the obligation to perform funeral rites is peremptory and neglect to perform 
them would entail forfeiture of caste. Therefore, although, in strict law, this obligation is in¬ 
dependent of inheritance, yet policy requires, that a legislative provision which would take 
away the means whereby the sister’s son is enabled to discharge his religions duty should be 
guarded against. It is true, as stated by Mr. Krishna Menon, a retired Sub-Judge, that, when. 
Sri Parasurama introduced the Marnmakkattayam system, owing to the absence of 
the institution of marriage, it was not known who the father was, and this probably was the 
reason why the obligation was imposed on the nephew ; hat the ex-Sub-Judge a suggestion that, * 
when the marriage Act is passed and paternity rendered certain, the obligation would, 
under the ordinary Hindu Law, devolve on the son, is not tenable. It is not likely that his dictum, 
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and the tests qnoted by him will be accepted by the people as sufficient to displace an ordi¬ 
nance cf Parasurama in special reference to the Marnmakkattayam system. 

18. It only remains for me to notice the two side issues with which the question of legisla¬ 
tion is complicated in the report. The first is, whether the Marumakkattayaui system is good 
or bad, and whether a marriage law should or should not be so framed as to bring about its 
gradual decay and ultimate extinction. The report deals at length with this question ; but the 
instructions of the Government, as I understand them, do not require the Commission to go 
into it. Assuming, however, that the Commission is at liberty to go into it, and assuming also 
that it is desirable on economic grounds to break up the Marumakkattayaui system, the fact 
that the great bulk of the people concerned are, as the evidence shows, anxious to maintain 
it, renders any legislation in that direction inexpedient. I would here refer to para. 24 of my 
"Memorandum. If the system is, as the report takes it so unworkable, how is it that a very large 
majority of the Marumakkattayam classes base their objection to the Honourable 
Mr. Sankaran Nair’s Bill on the ground that it tends to destroy it ? I may point out that the 
opposition is the strongest iu North Malabar where, as the report says, the natural feeling in 
favour of wife and children *has become strongly developed. The effect of the evidence, as 
summarised in the concluding part of the above quoted para, of the report is that those who 
are in favour of legislation desire a marriage law to merely legalize what is already the prevail¬ 
ing custom ; whereas the Bill, as well as the alternative scheme, overrides the custom and 
aims a death-blow at the Marnmakkattayam system. The Devan of Cochin opposes all legis¬ 
lation on the ground that it would be ruinous to the Taravad system. The Devan of 
Travancore, whilst approving of the proposal to introduce a marriage law, expresses 
the opinion that it should not be such as “ would sap the foundations of the Marutnak- 
kattayam system”. The Nayar Sub-Judge of Tellicherry (Mr. Gopalan Nayar), adverting 
to the provision regarding succession to self-acquired property, says :—“l would certainly ob¬ 
ject to Section 34, clause (d) of the Bill as it would bo virtually interfering with the Ataruraak* 
kattayam law of inheritance, which the majority of the people do not as yet want to set aside. 
As I learn from the Honourable Mr. Sankaran Nair’s speech iu the Council when introdu¬ 
cing the Bill, his object is to provide for such of the Marnmakkattayam Hindus as wish it a 
form of marriage which the law will recognize; and so far I am with him; but I do not see 
why with a view of merely attaining this object we should startle the people of Malabar with 
innovations on their property law which the majority do not as yet want and which the exi¬ 
gencies of the case do not demand”. The Nayar High Court Judge of Travancore (Mr. Kunhi 
Daman Nayar) writes ■'—“ The proposed (d) as to succession deals, though indirectly, a death¬ 
blow to the Marnmakkattayam system of inheritance. If the Taravad is not to get a portion of 
the self-acquisition of its members, the Marumakkattayam Taravad system cannot be properly 
worked or maintained according to the intention of its founders. That system has endured for 
ages, and the Taravad is the best extant type of the primitive Hindu undivided family, whose 
cherished idea is to work for the good of the whole and not for the individual benefit alone; it has 
conferred domestic happiness in past ages on a large proportion of the inhabitants of the West 
Coast, and it is not proposed to do away with the system altogether; if so, the soundness of the 
proposal (d) is open to question. In my opinion all that the State ought to do at present to 
eatisfy the requirements of the progress of the Malabar society, is to declare marriages under 
the present system valid for the purpose of bringing the sinners against morality under the 
clutches of penal law, and to confer upon the wife and children a claim for maintenance out of 
the husband’s self-acquisition, should he dio without making due provision for them”. 

19. The second side issue raised is as to the theory of the Marnmakkattayam system of 
sexual relation. This is discussed in paras. 30-50 of the report. That the * Talikattu Kali- 
yanam’ is only a preliminary caste rite and not a marriage, is a fact as to which there is no 
difference of opinion. That prior to the introduction of f Podamuri’ and other species of 
Sambandham (forms of individual marriage), the sexual relation was of a fugitive character 
* and that there was no marriage in the proper sense of the term, is also not denied. 
But the question is not as to the primitive theory of sexual relation, but as to whether, 
as stated by the Honourable Mr. Sankaran Nair, when asking for leave to introdnce 
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his Bill* there is at present a marriage in practice, and, if so, whether the customs relating 
thereto are snch as would furnish a basis for legislation. As 1 read the report, this 
position does not seem to be disputed; for referring to the Marumakkafetayain Hindus, the re¬ 
port states (para, 48) that “ they are all or nearly all of them better than their custom, and the 
majority (as we are told and believe) cleave to one woman for life.” Again, referring to the 
ancient notion, that chastity was not a virtue prescribed for Nayar women, and that u they 
were specially created for the Nambutiri bachelors to play with/* the report adds that * f Nayars 
will not submit to this teaching much longer.” The very same evidence, from which the 
above conclusions are drawn, associates the improvement in the relation of the sexes 
with Podamuri and other species of Sambandhauu It is clear, then, that in the course 
of social progress the majority of the Marumakkattayam Hindus have engrafted forms 
of marriage on their ancient practice, that these forms are resorted to as overt acts whereby 
the intention to marry is manifested, and that the sexual relation thus constituted in the ma¬ 
jority of eases endures for life. This being so, the point for consideration seems to be, whe¬ 
ther it is legislation on the customary basis or on the basis of the Brahmo Marriage Act {the 
so-called undenominational Law) that will, by enlisting the sympathies of the people, more effec¬ 
tually help on social progress. The report, however, overlooking this consideration mixes up 
notions of the ancient polyandry with the present social marriage customs, and does not discri¬ 
minate between a legal marriage and a social marriage. Further, by introducing other side issues, 
the report throws a cloud over the relations of the sexes as it now exists and states (para. 50) 
that " Marumakkattayam was and still is destitute of the institution of marriage.” If the marriage 
customs are so bad as to render the sexual relation sanctioned by them nothing better than what 
it was in the primitive stages of the Marumakkattayam society, how are we to account for the 
admitted improvement in its moral tone, and how can legislation on the rigid lines of the alterna¬ 
tive scheme be recommended? Our colleague, Mr. ChanduMenon, in his interesting Memorandum, 
describes the marriage customs in detail, and they are accepted in the report as accurate. But 
the report states (para. 43) that, because a Nambutiri Brahmin who goes through c Poda- 
muri* does not consider it a marriage binding upon him, therefore it cannot be regarded as 
marriage in any other case. A Brahmin may not look upon any marriage other than Vedic as 
binding upon him ; but it is no sufficient reason for concluding that as between Nayars, it is 
not regarded as binding either. On the other hand, that the Nambutiri Brahmins themselves 
are compelled to go through the same formalities of wedding proves that, owing to social 
progress, th© Nayar women insist on giving the union the character of a marriage. However 
this may be, legislation with a provision for a declaration and its registration as suggested 
by me, would make such marriages with even Nambutiri Brahmins binding, 

20. Our colleague, Mr- Chandu Menon, himself a highly educated and representative Mala¬ 
yan, whose opinion may be taken as reflecting the sentiments of a pretty large section of the 
educated classes, draws attention to the following observations of a member of the Vice regal 
Legislative Council:—“ Laws relating to such subjects as marriage have their root in the very 
deepest feelings and in the whole history of a nation; nor is it easy to imagine a more tyrannic 
cal and a more presumptuous abase of superior force than that which would be involved in an 
attempt to bring the views and practiced of one nation upon such subjects into harmony with 
those of other nations whose institutions and character have been cast in a different mould , 

21, I must here add that when I expressed an opinion generally in favour of the Bill 
framed by the Committee appointed in 1884, I had not before me the evidence which I now 
have as to the provisions relating to divorce and the right of succession of the wife and oUU 
dren to self-acqnired property. 

2 * In conclusion, I have only to state that after giving my best consideration to the sub- 
ject, I "cannot persuade myself to believe that the alternative scheme is expedient. 


* 


















Memorandum by RAMA YARMA TAMBURAN AYARGAL 

OF PARAPPANAD, 

* Member of the Malabar Marriage Commission. 


As a member of tlic Special Commission appointed by Government to 
provide evidence as to the customs in connection with the Marumakkatliayani 
Hindu marriages in Malabar, and whether the proposed changes in the Draft- 
Bill prepared by the Honorable Mr. C. Hankaran Nayar are desired by the 
majority of the Malayalis following Marumakkatb ay am system of inheritance, 
or are essential for the protection of the minority, and to express an opinion 
regarding the expediency or otherwise of the Bill, and if expedient 'as to what 
form it should take, taking at thg same time into consideration tlic effect of 
the legislation upon the people of Travancore and Cochin, and also upon those 
governed by the Aliya Santana law, I now lay before the Government my own 
individual views on all the points on which the Government requires information. 
The evidence we have collected forms part of the records in connection with 
this enquiry. 

The customs connected with Marmnakkathayam marriages in Malabar 
are ‘ SambandkanT, ‘ Pudamuri’, * Vidaram Kairal ’, ‘ Czhaniporukkuga’, £ Man- 
galam’, £ Kidakkora and £ Pariyam Chcyga.’ These are the seven forms of 
marriages obtaining in Malabar.* As Taluks differ, so do the forms of marriage. 
In some Taluks there are two or three forms of marriage. In the same form 
of marriage the ceremonies observed, and the formalities gone through, vary 
as arnsams or desams do. In some places in Malabar there is no form of marriage 
even in its simplest sense. Men and women simply pair-off according to fancy. 

The ideas and feelings which give marriage its sanctity are foreign to all the above- 

* 

mentioned seven forms of marriages. These marriages theoretically speaking can 
be dissolved at the will of the parfies, though practically in many eases the union 
lasts for life. The essential element is the same in all these forms of marriages. 

D 

The lmsband-elect, with some of his friends, goes to the bride’s house at night on 
the day fixed, and there, after partaking of the feast prepared for him, consum¬ 
mates the marriage. So far as I have been able to ascertain there is nothing to 
show' that these marriages have any connection whatever with the religious observ¬ 
ances of the people, hut 1 must repeat here what I said in connection with another 
then contemplated legislation :—“ There is no question which the Hindus, the 
orthodox portion of them, cannot by a twist or two connect with their religion 
which prescribes rules for every-day life in its minutest details,—When the Hindu • 
must rise, when lie must wash his face, when lie must bathe, when he must take, 
his food, aud when lie must go to sleep, Ac.,—but in my opinion public morality 
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and the true interests of the general community, which in no way clash with the 
Hindu religion in its simple and pure form, must, in the eye of the Government, be 
above all other considerations.” Marriage is the origin of all relations, and of some 
of the most important rights and duties; any proposal on the part of the educated 
Malayalis to make it binding and sacred, and confine the relation to one man and 
one woman, making it at the same time indissoluble at will by either party, 
seems to me to lie quite reasonable. 

It is my decided opinion that the proposed changes with certain modifications 
are desired by the great majority of the educated, intelligent and thoughtful 
portion of the Malayali community following the Marumakkathayam law. Pesired 
about eight years ago by some intelligent and educated Malayalis, then and nowin 
high oflieial position, to give out my views on the questions of Malabar marriage 
and descent of property through females, I wrote a paper embodying my views on 
these two questions. This paper appeared as a leading article in the Madras 
Times. I will now quote here a portion of that article: 

t£ Malabar is to this day known to Europeans, and other foreigners, as a 
narrow piece of land intervening between the Western Ghats and the sea-board, 
physically so situated as to give no access to the eyes of civilisation. The 
inhabitants of this strip of low land are known to remain apart from the civilisa¬ 
tion of other parts of India, and to retain Social customs which mark a much 
ruder stage of human advancement than Hinduism, and which in other parts 
of India only lingers among isolated hill tribes.” Of these social customs the one 
that has struck Europeans as most curious is the custom of relationship through 
females. This custom is defended on the ground that “ the descent can be proved 
from the mother, while it is often impossible to know the paternity of the child,” 
a. precaution showing that no confidence can be reposed upon female virtue. That 
a man’s property descends to the children of his sister to the exclusion of his own, 
for whose existence he is chiefly responsible, looks remarkably peculiar. This 
absurd custom, which has done most to perpetuate the poverty of Malabar, has 
strangely been so acted upon in the teeth of facts, proving it to be a relic of early 
barbarism. The degree of affection determining the nearness of relationship 
always regulates the law of succession, preference being given to the descending line 
over the ascending. But in Malabar this degree of affection, or of relationship! 
has nothing to do in deciding to whom a man’s property after his decease should 
go. The tie of consanguinity determines the succession. The grounds on which 
the disposal of property by inheritance in Malabar exists seem to me to be any 
thing but just. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a man exerts himself to 
acquire a fortune chiefly to make a pecuniary provision for those whom he was 
mainly instrumental in bringing into the world, not certainly for those who can 
[dead no valid moral claim upon his protection. No parent can feel happy in 
this world unless he sees his children are provided with such education and 
means as would enable them to start with a fair chance of successfully accom¬ 
plishing life’s journey. Every parent considers it his chief duty to see how much 
he has done to help his children. But in Malabar parents are under no such 
binding obligations. Here the uncle, the mother’s brother, who is practically the 
head of his sister’s family shall place his nephews at school, and also extend to 
them such support as can be naturally expected from one whose impulses of 




natural affection are not half so warm as those of the father. What I have just 
stated is the rule and this rule like all other rules has its exceptions. True we 
find here and there a father taking upon himself the duty of training and support¬ 
ing a child, but one should not forget that it is optional to the father to exert 
himself in the interests of his child who is another man’s property. The Malabar 
system of inheritance is a mystery to Europeans. I have saitl that the Maru- 
makkathayam law lias done more than anything else to perpetuate the poverty of 
Malabar. W hat I mean is this. Persons have less inducements to labour under 
this custom than under what prevails in other parts of India. It is labour which 
puts the greatest part of the value upon land, without which it would be scarcely 
worth "anything. It is a fact, which no oue will dispute, that Malabar has 
been favoured with natural advantages such as few parts of India can boast 
of, but the motives which lead to the proper use of these advantages are 
few. The opinion is gaining ground among great thinkers who have attempted 
to investigate the Malabar system of inheritance, which they call a relic of 
ancient barbarism, that it has its oi’igiri in the early institution of communal 
marriage. It has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt that man in his 
primitive condition has no idea of marriage as it. is now understood among 
civilised races. Among races in the lowest stage of civilisation a communal marriage 
system prevailed under which “all the men and women in a small community 
were regarded as equally married to one another.” In a. community so consti¬ 
tuted, no one knew his father and no father knew his son ; but the tie between the 
mother and the child and the brother and liis sister is perceptible. 

The educated portion of the Malayali community think of making their * Tali- 
kettu ’ ceremony a binding marriage ceremony. The ‘ Tali-kettu ’ now is no mar¬ 
riage in itself. It creates among the Nayavs no relation as husband and wife. It 
is a preliminary purifying ceremony analogous to ' Samavartanam " in point of 
capacitating to marry. I believe the proposed changes are almost indispensable 
for the protection of the minority even if the majority is not in favour of them. 
The minority simply asks for a permissive law. All the Government has to con¬ 
sider is if it will in any way interfere with the rights and interests of the majority. 
In my opinion the proposed law can be so modified as if passed, not to interfere 
either with the one or the other as I will explain by-aud-b}’. 

The proposed marriage legislation, as it is now framed, is not certainly expe¬ 
dient as has been admitted by the Hon. Mr. C. Sankaran Xayar himself after the 
enquiry. 

I will state here what form the proposed marriage legislation should take 
in order to make it an expedient legislation which will protect the minority with¬ 
out seriously interfering with the rights and interests of the now opposing 
majority. The Commissioners are unanimous in their opinion that the majority 
of the people in Malabar desires no change. 

All legal marriages should be essentially monogamie, and the union they 
contemplate he life-long. At 4he lime of marriage the man must have completed 
the age of sixteen years and the woman the age of twelve. In case either party 
has not completed the required age they must obtain the consent of their legal 
guardians to the marriage. The position of the parties should not be such in 
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respect of consanguinity, affinity and caste that according to the custom then 
obtaining a marriage between them should be improper. 1 am not very particular 
as to the form of marriage that ought to fie legalised. There are seven cus¬ 
tomary marriages as shown above. Any one of these, or the ‘ Tali-kettu ’ ceremony, 
can be legalised. The ' Tali-kettu’ ceremony is not now a marriage in itself, but a 
preliminary purifying ceremony analogous to ‘ Satnavartanam ’ ceremony in the 
case of males creating a competency to marry. 

E am certainly in favour of parties appearing before a Registrar or Sub-Registrar, 
and in bis presence solemnising and signing a declaration such as is referred to in 
Section 14 of the proposed Bill. Here we have many safeguards against^ fraud, 
but there is difficulty iu solemnising marriages in this way. Our girls, naturally 
very shy, will be reluctant to appear before the Marriage Registrar and sign the 
declaration. Ninety-nine«out of 100 witnesses were against solemnising marriages 
in this way. I made a proposal before the Commission. That proposal was that the 
marriages he solemnised before a “ Caste Panchayat” and a declaration in duplicate 
written on special Forms purchased from the stamp-vendors be signed, having 
always as one of the witnesses the Village Munsiff to whose presence the girl may 
not object, as be will, as it almost always happens, be a man of her own amsam, 
not quite a stranger to her. 1 have no objection to the Registration Scheme 
sketched out by our President. 

Now I come to the divorce question, the most important and difficult of 
all questions in connection with marriage. But for considerations of the welfare 
of the offspring, X would have been for natural bond against legal bond, for union 
by affection against that by law. All arbitrary divorces should he disallowed. 
While I am to support the life-long permanence of marriage, I entertain 
grave doubts as to the desirability of parties appearing in a Court of 
Justice, and there washing their dirty linen before the public and thereby defiling 
the moral purity of the general community, I do not object to stringent 
judicial circumspection regulating divorce, but to giving wide publicity to private 
immoralities. J admit such publicity may have a wholesome effect on the thought¬ 
ful few, but I cannot forget the fact that it demoralises the unthinking many. It 
is my decided opinion that the divorce Courts are productive of more evil and of 
less good, i believe the day may not be distant on which even the European 
nation will recognise this fact. Tf divorce has many disadvantages, it lias (after 
marriage has proved utter failure) advantages more than counterbalancing the 
sentimental disadvantages. My proposal is thai if the husband and wife, feeling 
their then married life unhappy with no chance of their ever pulling well with each 
other, desire to dissolve marriage, they must apply to the same Village Panchayat. 
before which he signed the declaration of marriage, to hear their grievances and 
decide on the merits of the case. I have no objection to a Judge hearing the case 
in his private room where reporters and the general public should have no access 
on any excuse. 

L am against the parties being imprisoned for disobeying the decree for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights. Some fine will serve the purpose intended. 

The husband shall be ipso facta the legal guardian of his wife and children so 
long as they live with him in his house ; but in their Tsrawad bouse, the Karanavau 
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shall be the guardian. The wife and children remaining in their Tarawad house 
cannot claim maintenance from the husband. They, when living with the husband 
in his house, cannot claim maintenance from the Karanavan. By-tlie-bye I must 
express here that to those accustomed to see true family life with a father, wife 
and children, the Malabar Tarawad headed by a very old Karanavan and composed of 
members most distantly related to each other and with half brothers and half 
sisters, would appear an extremely strange and heterogeneous mixture. Compared 
with those Tarawads the Eastern harems can be said with some propriety to be 
homogeneous. The Bill makes an attempt to remove all the existing caste, 
consanguinity and affinity restrictions. That shall never be tolerated. 1 wonder 
how the^ Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nayar, himself a Hindu Malayali, thought that 
such attempt would net be strongly opposed. AH these restrictions should remain 
as they are now. Only such marriages as are permitted by custom shall be 
legalised. There is no custom of a Nayar marrying a T-iyan girl and rice versa. 
Marriage between parties who have birth and death pollution is considered as 
incestuous. The very idea of such marriage is shocking. There is no marriage 
now between a North Malabar Nayar woman and a South Malabar Nayar. Such 
marriage was prohibited when Malabar was under different rulers always in conflict 
one with the other, on consideration of political expediency. As those grounds 
do not exist now, X do not understand why these prohibitions should also not die 
out with them. Before concluding this subject 1 must observe that in spite of a 
thousand and one levelling influences of modern civilisation, the system of caste is 
still as strong as it ever was. To destroy it in one day is beyond the range of 
possibility. It may, and must, die a natural death. Only the other day some of 
the respectable Tiyans in Calicut presented me an address in which the caste 
system was alluded to in the following words ;— 

“ It is superfluous to say that as a community we have even in this century of 
progress, made no progress worthy of that name in spite of the levelling influences 
of the British Government, and that our movements are necessarily hampered by 
the immutability of conventional distinctions of caste, more remarkable in Malabar 
than elsewhere.” To this I replied thus : “ You call yourselves the darkened section 
of the community.” 1 do not think so, but I know it would have made more pro¬ 
gress had it not been for “ the immutability of conventional distinction of caste 11 
to which you allude in your address. I admit our caste system as it divides the 
community into classes with no hope of general sympathetic co-operation for the 
well-being of the community at large, impedes the progress of the Hindus; but 
I very much doubt if the time has come, or will come within a reasonably distant 
date, to find men to undertake the task of abolishing it altogether, as it has been 
so cleverly interwoven with the very fundamentals of the Hindu faith.' 1 

If the husband die intestate one-half of his self-acquisition, which must be his 
exclusive individual property, should go to his wife and children and the other 
half to his Tavazhi or Tarawad. I would have been for giving the whole of one’s 
self-acquisition to his wife and children but for the consideration that among the 
Marumakkathayam Hindus the # funeral rites and ceremunies are invariably per¬ 
formed not by the sons, as among the Makkathayam Hindus, but by the nephews. 
The sons may if they like perform these ceremonies, but they are not bound to 
perform them ; but that is not the case with nephews. They must perform. If 
ihey fail to perform the ceremonies they can have po intercourse thereafter with 
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their own caste people. Au arrangement by which the nephews are to perform 
the funeral rites and ceremonies and to make all the necessary expenses incidental 
to their proper performance, and the sons are to take possession of all the pro¬ 
perty left behind by the deceased, is not justifiable. Pleasures all on one side and 
pains all on the other side is not an equitable arrangement. One should be quite 
at liberty to dispose of one’s separate or self-acquired property by Will, but with the 
restriction that his children should not be without means to live upon. It is very 
doubtful whether he is bound to make sufficient provision for his wife also. 

To the question what wdll he the effect of the proposed legislation upon 
the people of Travancore and Cochin, my answer is that it will have very little,— 
not much worth mentioning. I have not much experience in Cochin, but I am 
a Travancorean, born and bred there. Malabar is only my adopted country, 
though I have made it^ now the place of my permanent residence. I still go 
to Travancore once a year and make a pretty long stay there. My family has 
long been connected by marriage with the Travancore Royal family. All the 
other members of my family are still in Travancore. I have had enough 
opportunities to discuss with many people the Malabar custom prevailing in 
“ Keralam ”, a name given to Travancore, Cochin, and lualabar jointly. All the 
English-educatecl men are dissatisfied by the present not very satisfactory state of 
their marriage custom. I am almost certain that if a law legalising marriages in 
Malabar be passed to-day, not long after a similar law will be passed also iu 
Travancore. In a paper by the Rev. S. Mateer, who has more than thirty years’ 
experience in Travancore and who “ wholly occupied in vernacular labours amongst 
the natives ”, moves freely with them both high and low, read the other day at the 
general meeting of the Athropological Society of Bombay an address printed in 
the Times of India of Bombay where 1 read the following:— 

“ Educated IIay are begin to be ashamed of the absence of real marriage 
amongst them, and grieved at the social evils springing from the system. Perhaps 
the principal hardship is felt to be that a man’s own acquisition, as well as 
ancestral property, goes to his nephews on hiS death, and only while alive can he 
bestow it by free gift on his sons, or make provision for his wife. It is to 
right-thinking men a sore humiliation also that Nayar women are open to free- 
love connection with Brahmans and other high castes. The publicity given 
now-a-days to their peculiar usages, and the ridicule of other castes who enjoy 
the benefits of fixed marriage laws, naturally mortify them. They have 
therefore formed sundry Associations, especially the Malayala Sabha, seeking the 
removal of disabilities and impediments to social progress and aiding the education 
of their people. They are applying to the British India Government and to 
that of Travancore for legislation providing a form of permanent marriage 
instead of the present casual union, and inheritance to children for those desirous 
of availing themselves of these advantages.” My own experience has enabled 
me to think exactly as the writer thinks. 
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I wish to make a few observations seperately about the proposed legislation 
in respect of marriages of the Marumakkathayam Malayalics, 

Myself a Malayalie of this class and as such deeply interested in the question, 
I need hardly say that I have given my best consideration to the arguments advanced 
for or against the measure and that the opinion, I am about to express, is the result of 
a long careful and anxious consideration of the question in all its bearings and 
aspects, f have tried my best to ascertain the opinion of the people in general 
and have discussed the matter with many intelligent and enlightened men in Malabar. 
Here it is necessary for me to note that I do not attach much value to the evidence 
taken before the commission as a true reflection of the native public opinion in Mala¬ 
bar on the subject of tbe proposed changes in the marriage' system. It appears to 
me that most of the witnesses that appeared before us, and many that answered 
interrogatories, had made up their mind before-hand, either to support or oppose 
the Bill and did not care to represent public feelings on the subject. 

As stated already I have spoken to many -respectable Hindus of North and 
South Malabfcr on the subject and have no hesitation whatever in saying, from 
my prersonal knowledge, that the great body of the people or rather a very large 
majority, including, I may say, the whole of the aristocracy of Malabar, do not desire 
any change. I am fortified in this view by the unanimous opinion of the President 
and the other Commissioners, who have passed a resolution to the effect that in their 
opinion, a large majority of the people did not desire any change. The large majority 
not only do-not desire a change, but are, in my opinion, exteremely averse to any 
change, or more correctly speaking, indignantly condemn the proposed measures. 
Here I must state my firm belief that the measure would not have met with such 
universal and so vehement an opposition from the public, had it not been for some of 
the provisions in the Bill which the people rightly think, have the effect of changing 
theii! nationality, their individuality aS Marumakkathayam Hindus. There is hardly 
one Nayar in one hundred, "among the great body of the public of Malabar, who does 
not view with horror the provision in the Bill as to the non-i*ecognition or rather the 
abolition of caste for purposes of marriage and the provision that changes the fun- 
' damental principles of the law of succession of the Marumakkathayam Hindus. The 
provision regarding the registration of marriages and tbe removal of the hitherto 
* observed rules of consanguinity and affinity are also equally disgusting to the public 
in general. In my bumble opinion, nothing could have been more unfortunate for 
those few, who ask for marriage law, than to have published this obnoxious bill ns 
the basis upon which legislation on the subject was to proceed. 

Of course, I admit that there is a very small minority, a very infinitesimal 
fraction of the population, consisting of some of the English-educated men and a few 
others, who dosiie a change in our present system of. marriage. They would have 
done better if they had consulted the pubitc opinion thoroughly and carefully before 
bringing out such a Bill. Tbe violent changes iu the social and religious constitution 
of Nayars, introduced by the Bill, naturally had the effect of making the -orthodox 
Malayalees (and they are the large majority) hate the measure as one designed for 
abolishing caste and Marumakkathayam system of succession, on the pretext of 
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legalising marriages, In tliis connection it becomes necessary to say a few words 
about the Bill itself, in order to show the ideas of the people generally about the 
matters therein dealt with. 

The Bill opens with the following Preamble :— 

“ Whereas it is expedient, to provide a permissive form of marriage for Hindus 
“following the Ha rv.mahLathdy a rn Law of succession and to provide for the maintenance 
“ of the wives and children after the performance of such marriages; it is hereby 
“ enacted as follows.” 

Nothing could be more misleading than this Preamble. A glance at the pro¬ 
vision in the Bill will show that, whatever may be the declared object of the Bill, the 
matters dealt with therein arc such as no one could have anticipated from*a Pream¬ 
ble worded as above. 

The Bill says that the law is intended for Hindus following Marumalclathdgam 
Lav of S accession. The people rightly ask, where we will find such Hindus 15 or 20 
years after the Bill becomes law. It is idle to say that the Bill does not interfere 
with the Tarawfids of Malabar. It destroys the Tarawad system altogether. The 
Tarawad property means the accumulations of wealth, acquired by the individual 
members of such Tarawad, and if the law holds, as the Bill shows, that the individu¬ 
al acquisition should hereafter go to the wives and children of the person acquiring it 
and at the same time that the property, already accumulated, under Tarawad system, 
should be distributed and enjoyed according to the Marumakkathayam law, it is per¬ 
fectly plain that .the Tarawads cannot exist for any length of time.- Therefore, in 
plain words, the Bill aims at abolishing the Tarawad system altogether. 

The public are struck with the provision which disposes of, in a summary 
manner, the caste system in Malabar. Whatever may be tlie prevailing opinion 
of a portion of the. English-educated. Malayalee youths on the subject, there 
cannot beany doubt as to tlie fact, that all eminent English and Native thinkers of 
I he present generation, who are intimately acquainted with Indian Institutions and 
characters, have always thought that it would be highly impolitic, for the Govern¬ 
ment, to interfere with the caste system in this country. On tliis point a distinguish¬ 
ed Law member of the Viceregal Council, an Englishman who- had very carefully 
studied the question, in the course of his speech on the Brahmo Marriage Bill, 
in 1872, said as follows : — 

“ The institution, of caste in particular, whatever may be its evils, has pro¬ 
vided safe-guards against misconduct which it would be mischievous, in the highest 
degree, to sweep away like so much rubbish.” 

Under the Bill, a young Nair, a junior inember of a Tarawad, is at liberty to 
marry a Pariah woman and is of course entitled to live in his Tarawad with his 
Pariah wife. No social or religious rule can effectually interfere with his status on 
account of the marriage, for, he has the express sanction of law to marry the Pariah 
woman as a MavmwMathd gam Nair. No Hindu can deny that such a rule violates 
tbe Hindu religious and social law in a most vital point. Still tlie Bill is called “a 
bill to provide a marriage law for Ma m majdath again Hindus .” 

.That tbe law of succession of the Marumakkathayam Hindus, as the law of all 
other Hindus, who follow Makkath ay am or any other law of succession, is chiefly 
* based upon religious rites, cannot be honestly denied by any ouc who knows 
i lie customs of Malay alees. The general principle of the Hindu Law which guides 



succession is that he who is the spiritual benefactor of a deceased person shall succeed 
to the property of such person Tliat, according to the Malabar Law and customs, to 
a Marumakkathayam Nail*, his Anandravers are his Pindakartha aj1smn,fl»0i£j)3 0 r the 

spiritual benefactors, no one can deny. That, has been so ordained and it has been 
going on in accordance with such ordinance for thousands of years past. Even the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Bill, in their depositions before us, affirmed that 
a family of Anandravers who omit to offer funeral cakes or observe pollution on 
tbe death of their Karanavau, forfeited their caste and status in society. Siich is 
the religious constitution of the relation between a Karanavan and Anandravau in 

m 

Malabar, and it was iu accordance with this relation that our law of succession was ” 

• * 

•framed. If we ask the British Government to alter the law of succession, could we 
also ask tCe Government to alter our religious law, enacted according to the notions 
of Hindu Sages and law-givers for the spiritual benefit of the Marumakkathayam 
Hindus? Could we ask the Government to legislate that.the .son shall be (Pinda¬ 
kartha) or the spiritual benefactor of a Marumakkathayam Nair in 

the place of his Anandravau? I am sure the British Government would indignan¬ 
tly refuse to legislate on the point even if we venture to ask them. As the British 
Government would not interefere with our religious law, so they could not, according 
to their policy, interfere with our civil rights based upon such law, unless the people 
wish to change it or unless the exercise of such rights involve a crime-or is opposed 
to public policy. 

Tbe Bralimos who wanted a marriage law had to declare beforehand that they 
had ceased to be “ Hindus.* They declared that they scorned to profess the Hindu 
religion and that they felt conscientious scruples in celebrating their marriages ac¬ 
cording to the rights of an idolatrous people. They declared that they had a religion 
of their own and that they wanted to regulate marriages according to that religion. 
Would any Nair in Malabar go to this length ? It will be seen that the Government 
of India, even in the case of the Brahmos, wavered a good deal before giving them 
a law, because they were very anxious to know how it will affect the national Hindu 
Law. But the Bill does not recognise this fact and legislates as if we did not form 
part of the Hindus or indeed of any nation recognised as such in India. Its provi¬ 
sions in this respect are most revolting to the tenets of our religion and a law which 
introduces such sweeping changes in the constitution of Marumakkathayam Hindus 
does not deserve to be called'a law for Marmakkathayam Hindus. 

It is said that the Bill is ouly permissive and does not compel Nairs to marry 
according to its provisions—and that if the Nairs do not like the law, they need not 
adopt it. This, I admit, is so ; but it is necessary to consider the effect of making- 
such a law available for the Marumakkathayam Hindus. Suppose an Anandravau of 
a Tarawad consisting of a hundred souls, takes it into his head t@ marry according to 
this permissive law. He may marry a Pariah girl or a Nail* girl of equal standing 
with him and bring her into the Tarawad house. What will be the consequence of 
this.? If he brings a Nair girl she has a status quite different from that of the wives 
of the other members of the Tarawad and that is enough to produce great heart .burn¬ 
ing among the other wives brought into the Tarawad and to destroy the peace of the 
Tarawad for ever. The children of the other wives may well be pointed to as bast¬ 
ards by the legal wife. If the "Anandravau brings a Pariah wife, the consequen¬ 
ces seem to me appalling. The whole of the members of the Tarawad, if they wish 
to keek up their caste and social status, will have to leave the Tarawad house anti 
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live elsewhere. Is this not very hard upon the poor Nair Tarawads of Malabar ? And 
then as to maintenance suits and other suits resulting’ from such state of feelings 
between the members of a Tara wad, I am afraid that the already existing percentage 
of Tarawad suits will be multiplied hundredfold. 

Such are some of the objections against the fundamental principles of the 
Bill. I do not at all wonder that all true Hindus are indignant at such startling 
changes in their social and religious customs and ordinances, introduced on the pre¬ 
tence of legalising our marriages. 

Having stated as above my opinion that the people are quite averse to 
changes on the proposed lines in the Bill, I have now to state my opinion whether the 
Marumakkathayam Hindus of Malabar have any system of marriage and if they 
have no system, whether they should have one, at least for the protection of the small 
minority who ask for it- • 

The Honorable Mr. Santa ran Is air says in his speech that “ Though the 
Nairs are Hindus by religion their marriages are performed without any religious 
rites.” I must observe here that those who wish the change, including Mr. Sankaran 
Nair, do not wish it on account of a desire to infuse more religious elements in our 
marriages. The Bill has levelled down the sacred institution of marriage to a system 
of business-relation or ordinary contract, enforceable at law. It see ills to me that 
the reason of stating at the outset of this speech that our marriages are performed 
without any religious rites was perhaps to make it appear- that our present marriage 
system is more vulnerable in its constitution than it would have been if any religious 
basis teas accorded io it. I do not, of course, mean to say that our marriage system 
i'-> altogether a religious institution. TVe, If airs of Malabar, Lave very little of Hindu 
religious rites in auy of our ceremonies. All our ceremonies are devoid of Mantroms 
or Sacraments as we are prohibited from studyingor repeating Vedas But whatever 
maybe the basis of our present marriage system or whether it has any religious recog¬ 
nition or sanction, I must state here my opinion that a vast majority of the people of 
Malabar remain perfectly satisfied with the present system and should feel very un¬ 
happy if any new law to regulate marriage is thrust upon them. 

It is always difficult to defend or justify the social and religious customs of * 
Oriental nations according to the European notions of morality and theology. Many 
customs sanctioned by our law and usage and observed by us daily, appear to the 
Europeans extremely immoral and quite unjust according to their notions of morality. 
For instance, the Brahmans and Ksliatrias who are said to have highly religious 
marriages have polygamy as an institution sanctioned by Hindu law, and from the Hy- 
malayas to Cape Comorin you could find no orthodox Hindu, who would disapprove 
of polygamy as an immoral institution. Now polygamy is looked upon as a very 
immoral and shameful custom by Europeans. The Hindus know this very well. 
Perhaps some of the English-educated Hindus think of polygamy in the same way 
:\s the Europeans. Yet you will not find a single Hindu, whether English-educated 
i a* not, who would agree to the view that because polygamy is permitted and practised, 
i be Brahman marriage system is an immoral or defective system. Likewise it will 
be difficult to find a Brahman who would not feel* horrified "if he finds polyandry 
practised by a Brahman woman. She and her paramor become outcastes tbe 
moment th^y arc found guilty of polyandry. They are condemned and put out of 
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society and looked down upon by every Hindu with the greatest contempt and horror. 
Now to an European the polygamous husband appears as immoral and wicked a 
person as tbe polyandrous wife appears to a Brabman, But the custom permits 
polygamy and therefore the Hindu practises it and does not feel at all ashamed at 
his conduct. Such is the force, the ancient customs and manners exercise over the 
minds of the oriental nations. I make these remarks simply to show that each nation 
values its own custom in respect of its marriage and other social and religious 
institutions independently of what other people think of them and to a certain ex¬ 
tent each nation has got its own code of morality in respect of such institutions, la 
connection with the question of introducing new marriage systems an eminent Eng¬ 
lish Lawyer, who was a Law member of the Viceregal Legislative Council, once 
stated as follows:— 


“ Laws relating to such subjects as marriage liave their root in the very 
“ deepest feelings and in the whole history of a nation ; nor is it easy to imagine a 
" more tyrannical or a more presumptuous abuse of superior force than that which 
“ would be involved, in any attempt to bring the views and practices of one nation 
“ upon such subjects into harmony with those of other nations whose institutions 
“ and characters had been cast in a totally different mould.' 1 

I would now describe briefly tlio cremonies or formalities which constitute 
marriage among Hairs and leave it to others to say, whether the ceremonies and 
formalities observed by Hairs, in order to constitute marital relations, liave any 
religious element in them. 


I think the Malayalam word “ Sambandham” in its peculiar sense, as used 
throughout Malabar proper, Cochin, and parts of Travancore, conveys the same idea 
as the word marriage etymologically conveys in the English language, viz. “ the union 
of man and woman fts husband and wife” Sam handham, is the principal Malay ala in 
word for marriage as oiloiaaOo (Viviham) is in Sanscrit, Whatever may be the 
basis of the Sambandhams of tbe Marumakkatbayam Hayars, there can be no doubt 
that the idea which the word conveys to a Malay alee is the same as the um t 
Viodham. This generic name “ nrcostuorvco” (Sambandham) which in South Mala¬ 
bar between Calicut and Hedunganad* and in Ponani, Cochin and parts of Tries an- 
core, is the only word to denote marriage, includes, 

1. Guna Dosliam as used in South and Horth Malabar. • 

2. The Podamuri or its Sanskrit synonyme "V astradanam used in Hui h 

Malabar. 


3. TJvamporuka and Veedaram Kyruka of Xortli Malabar. 

4. The Kidakora Kalyanam of Palghat and parts of Hedunganad. 

The Podamuri, Vastradanam, TJvamporuka, Veedaram Kyruka &e. are local 
expressions hardly understood beyond the localities in which they aie used, bat tii. * - 
would be hardly a Malayalee who would not readily understand what is meant by 
'nmosojerujo <g)ssH$<a.” Sambandham Todunguka. The meaning of this phrase v. itu 
neans “to marry” is understood throughout Kerdlam in the same wt and t.i.ic 
j? uo ambiguity or mistake about it. 

It is thus found that “avoitunrujo” (Sambandham) is the principal word denot- 
ng marriage among MarumakkatMyam Hairs. It will also be found, on a close and 
careful examination of facts, that the principal features of this { 

landham) ceremony all over the Keralam, are in the main, the same. As there are 
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different local names denoting marriage, so there may be found local variations in the 
performance of the ceremony. But the general features are more or less the same. 
For instance, the examination, prior to the betrothal, of the horoscopes of the bride 
and the bridegroom to ascertain whether their stars agree astrologically, the appoint¬ 
ment of an auspicious day for the celebration of the ceremony, the usual hours at 
which the ceremony takes place, the presentation of tho Demon i to the Brahmans, the 
sumptuous banquet, the meeting of the bride and bridegroom in tho central room ol 
the house, the sprinkling of the rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom, 
are features which are invariably found in all well conducted S ambanthams in all 
parts of Keralam alike; but here I would beg to state that I should not be under¬ 
stood as saying that each and every one of the formalities above referred to, are gone 
through at every Sambandham. I would only say that most of them are generally 
gone through at all Samlandhams among respectable Nairs and I would further say 
that they ought to be gone through at every Sambandham, if the parties wish to 
marry according to the ctistoms of the country. I would now briefly refer to the 
local variations to be found in the ceremony of Sambandham and also the particular 
incidents attached to certain forms of Sambandham in Malabar. I shall describe the 
Podamuri or Vastradanam as celebrated in North Malabar and then show how the. 
othcr forms of Sambandham differ from it. Of all the forms of Sambandham I con¬ 
sider the Podamuri form the most solemn and the most fashionable in North Malabar. 
Of course my description will be borne out by the evidence that is before us. 

The preliminary ceremony, in every Podamuri, is the examination of the 
horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom by an astrologer. This takes place in 
the house of the bride, in the presence of the relations of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom. Tho astrologer, after examination, writes down the results of his calculations 
on a piece of Palmira leaf, with his opinion as to the fitness or otherwise of the 
match and hands it over to the bridegroom’s relations. If the liorsecope agree, a 
day is then and thero fixed for the celebration of the marriage. This date is also 
written down on 2 pieces of cadjan, one of which is handed over to the bride’s Kara- 
navan and the other to the bridegroom’s relations. The astrologer and the bride¬ 
groom’s party are then feasted in the bride’s house and the former also receives 
presents in the shape of money or cloth and this preliminary ceremony which is 
invariably performed at all Podamuri in North Malabar is called " Podamurikurikal,” 
but is unknown.in South Malabar. 

Some 3 or 4 days prior to the date fixed for the celebration of the Podamuri, 
the bridegroom visits his Ivarnavars and elders in caste to obtain formal leave to 
marry. The bridegroom on such occasion presents his elders with betel and nut 
and obtains their formal sanction to the wedding. On the day appointed the bride* 
groom proceeds, after sunset, to the house of the bride accompanied by a number of 
Ltis friends. He goes in procession and is received at the gate of the house, by the 
bride’s party and is conducted with his friends, to seats provided in the Thekina or 
Southern Hall of the house. There the bridegroom distributes presents Ddnam or 
money gifts to the Brahmans assembled. After this, the whole party is treated to a 
sumptuous banquet. It is now time for the astrologer to appear and announce the 
auspicious hour fixed. He does it accordingly and receives his dues. The bride¬ 
groom is then taken by one of his friends to Padmitta or the principal room of the 
house. The bridegroom’s party has, of course, brought with them a quantity of new 
clothes and betel leaf and nut. The clothes are placet! in the western room of the 
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house called Padluitta in which all religious and other important house-hold cere¬ 
monies are usually performed. This room will be decorated and turned into a 
bed-room for the occasion. There will be placed in the room a number of lighted 
lamps and asMamangatiam which consist of 8 articles symbolical of mangaliam or 
marriage. Ihesearo rice, paddy, the tender leaves of the coco anut-tree, an arrow 
a looking glass, a well washed cloth, burning fire and a small round wooden box 
called “ (cheppu) made in a peculiar fashion. These will be found placed on 

the floor of the room aforesaid as the bridegroom enters it. The bridegroom with 
his grooms-man enters the room through the eastern door. The bride dressed in 
rich clothes and bedecked with jewels, enters the room through the western door 
accompanied by her aunt or some other elderly lady of her family. The bride 
stands faoing east with the Ashtamangaliam and lit up lamps in front of her. The 
grooms-man then hands over to the bridegroom a few pieces of the new cloth and 
tbe bridegroom puts them into the hands of the bride. This being done, the elderly 
lady who accompanied the bride, sprinkles rice over tlie lit up lamps and the heads 
and shoulders of the bride and the bridegroom, and the bridegroom immediately 
leaves the room, as he has to perforin another duty. At the Thekina or southern 
hell, he now presents his elders and friends with cakes and betel leaf and nut. Betel 
and nut are also given to all the people assembled at the place. After the departure 
of the guests, the bridegroom retires to tbe bed room with the bride. 

This is an unvarnished account of a “ Podamuri." Next morning the Vettila- 
kettu or Salkaram ceremony follows and the bridegroom’s female relations take 
the bride to the husband’s house where there is feasting &c. in honor of the occasion. 

Uvamporuka or Veedui*amkyral is a peculiar form of marriage in North Mala¬ 
bar. It will be seen from the discretion given above that the Podamuri is necessa¬ 
rily a costly ceremony and many people find it difficult to celebrate it in due form for 
want of money. Such people generally resort to the less costly ceremony of Uvam¬ 
poruka or Veedaramkyral. The features of this ceremony are to a certain extent the 
rime as Podamuri; but it is celebrated on a smaller scale. There is no cloth giving 
ceremony. The feasting is confined to the relations of the married couple. The 
particular incident attached to this form of marriage is that the husband should visit 
the wife in her house and is not permitted to take her to his house, unless and until 
ho celebrates the regular Podamuri ceremony. This rule is strictly adhered to in 
North Malabar and instances in which the husband and wife, joined by Uvamporuka 
or Veedaramkyral ceremony and with grown up children, being the issue of such 
marriage, undergoing the Podamuri ceremony, some 15 or 20 years after Uvamporuka, 
in order to enable the husband to take the wife to his house, are known to me per¬ 
sonally. 

The Sambandham of South Malabar and the Kidakora kalyauam of Palaghut 
have all or most of the incidents of Podamuri, except the presenting of the clothes. 
Here money is substituted for clothes and the other ceremonies are more or less the 
same. There is also Salkaram ceremony wanting in South Malabar as the wives are 
not at once taken to the husband’s house after marriage. 

Immediately connected with the above said marriage ceremony, is another 
ceremony which is called “ Kettu-Kalyanam ” and which prevails among the whole 
Marumakkathayam people of all classes from Cape Comorin to Kavayi. Whatever 
may have been the origin of this Kettu-Kalyanam I have little or no doubt that the 
ceremony, as now observed, is essentially a religious ceremony which every girl in a « 
Marumakkathayam family is bound to undergo, before attaining puberty, on pain of 
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< ^communication from caste. This view is supported even by the evidence now be¬ 
fore us. As almost all the witnesses have described the details of this ceremony, 
it will merely be a waste of time to recapitulate them here. This ceremony which is per¬ 
formed as a preliminary ceremony renders the girls eligible for marriage. The non- 
perfomance of this ceremony, before the girl attains her puberty, works a forfeiture of 
the caste of the whole Tarawad to which the girl belongs. It is said by some, who do not 
like our institutions, that when we look to the details of this ceremony, we find reason to 
think that the Nair girls, by undergoing this ceremony, become almost free to practise 
prostitution and lead an immoral life. It is said that by tying the Tali on the first day and 
hy cutting and removing it on the fourth day of the Kallyanam ceremony,amarriage was 
first constituted and then dissolved and that after this dissolution, the girl is permitted 
to lead the life of a prostitute. Nothing could be a greater or more unfounded falsehood 
than this allegation. In my opinion the Kallyanam is a mere preliminary ceremony 
something like a “aviorrvio.Oo” Samskaratn among other Hindus which makes the person 
who undergoes it, eligible to marry. The fact that the ceremony is ordained to be per¬ 
formed before the girl attains her puberty is in my opinion a valid reason for supposing 
that except as a Samskaram the ceremony has no connection with actual 

marriage. I do not think that where facts clearly disprove prostitution and immoral 
life in Nair women,we should have recourse to such arguments as these to show that 
the Kallyanam ceremony is not intended or considered as a passport to prostitution. 

The general notion among the people who do not personally know Malabar 
customs aud institutions, is founded upon the Nambudiri version of them and the 
“ Keralolpatki” and thc.“ Kerala Mahathmium.” Those two books that are supposed 
lo give accounts of the Nair institutions, are works of the Nambudiri Brahmans, 
v ho from interested motives, have always wished to make out that our women do 
nut and need not practise chastity. The evidence given by some “of the NambMiris 
themselves before us will, however, refute this doctrine and show that the prac- 
i ice has never been in accordance with it; but foreigners who wrote about Malabar 
m ancient times, had the Brahman version only to depend upon and the two works 
:ibove quoted, to consult. Hence, there is a general notion that we have no marriage 
system, but only concubinage accompanied witb.great laxity of morals. This notion 
must have, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, greatly influenced the High 
Court of 18G9, in saying as they did, about our marriage system, but I am hopeful 
•bat if matters are put in their px'oper light, the High Court may change their view. 
Mr. Logan who evidently has taken much pains to collect informations on the sub¬ 
ject, remarks on tbo marriage system in Malabar in the following words 

“ This pai*t of the Malabar Law has in the hands of unenquiring commcnta- 
lors brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality of the people. The fact 
“ at any rate of recent years is that although the theory of the law sanctions freedom 
in these relations, conjugal fidelity is very general. Nowhere is the marriage 
“ tie —albeit informal, more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely avenged.” 

Mr. Logan of course cannot easily divest himself of his early impressions on 
the subject received from the writings of Bucliannen, Thackery, Warden, Wilk &c. 
vid that is why he still says <c albeit informal.” Mr. Logan’s theory of law that sanc¬ 
tions freedom in these relations was perhaps what lie found in the Keralolpatlii and 
# Kerala Mahatlimiam the two recent Nambudiri works composed with the evident 
object of degrading the social status of the Nairs. 




As to whether our present marriage system deserves to be recognised, by Law as a 
valid and binding system, I think there cannot be two opinions. I ask that when the 
Courts find that the allegations of the existence of promiscuous intercourse aud laxity 
of morals and want of marriage system &c. in Malabar, are all absurdly unfounded, 
that when they find that the community of Nairs and Tiars, that is to say the res¬ 
pectable and a very large majority of it observe the Marriage Law, as strictly as any 
other nation in the world, when the court find these facts to be true, would not they 
hold, according to good conscience and equity, that we are entitled to the protection 
of the Penal and Civil Laws which protect other Hindu subjects of Her Majesty, the 
Queen Empress, in the enjoyment of their martimonial rights. 

Fr«m his speech, Mr. Sanlcaran Nair himself does not seem to be quite sure 
as to what was the binding character of the customary Law of marriage among 
Nairs, before the High Court said in 1809 “ the relation to be mere concubinage.” 
There can however be hardly any doubt on the point, notwithstanding what the 
foreigners wrote about it on imperfect and absurd information they received from 
the great enemies of the Nairs—the Nambudiri Brahmans and Narabudiri-ridden 
Rajahs and their people in the ancient days. To prove that the Nairs who were 
essentially a martial race and were highly sensitive about any breach of their marital 
rights, had a valid and binding form of marriage, innumerable instances may be quoted 
from the ancient writings of well-informed men, our old country ballads and many 
other sources available. But I will quote here only one instance at present. The 
British Commissioners of North Malabar once asked the Rajah of Chirakal to inform 
them what was the Law on adultery among Nairs. In the reply, I understand from 
a credible source, will be found a statement from the Rajah to the effect that he 
who committed adultery with a Nair’s wife forfeited his life, that is that the husband 
had a right to kill the adulterer or the adulteress or both, on the spot, with impunity. 
To a martial race, summary laws of this nature suited better in those days than the 
elaborate hairsplitting Civil Law. Our race has, I admit, degenerated since these 
days. The martial spirit is dead under a powerful foreign Government; but I think it 
was clearly the duty, of British Courts to have examined and ascertained most care¬ 
fully and thoroughly, the state of marital relations among Nairs, before deciding the 
question, wbetheii we had a marriage system or not and even if they found that there 
was no uniformity in the custom of marriage &c., the Courts should have helped us 
by validating and upholding our present system, if they found it based on good 
moral principles and sanctioned by social usage. Sir Fitzjames Stephen remarked 
in his speech on the Brahmo Bill of 1872 that “native laws should not be changed 
“ by direct legislation except in extreme cases though they may and ought to be 
“ moulded by the Courts of Justice so as to suit the changing' circumstances of 
“society. If this principle is fully grasped it will, I think, serve as the key to nearly 
“every question which can be raised to the alteration of native laws.-” Taking this 
principle as their guide, it will be enough if the courts will carefully enquire into the 
present state of things and ascertain whether we have a marriage system or not. A - 
stated elsewhere I admit that there may be Nair women who are professional prosti¬ 
tutes. But the existence of such men and women do not at all prove that we have 
no marriage system. The English, tlie French aud the other civilized nations, who 
have elaborate Marriage law, have among them, many men and women addicted to 
immorality and whose practices, were it not for the laws against bigamy, would have 
been termed polygamy or polyandry} but that does not in any way weaken the Marri- 
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age law in Europe. What the respectable portion of a community accepts and ob¬ 
serves as their custom should be treated as the custom of that community and is 
any one who desires a change in the marriage system, prepared to say that respec¬ 
table Nairs have no marriage ? Even the great mass of evidence taken befoie us 
supports the view, that Nairs have a system of marriage recognised by custom. I 
don’t think that it is necessary to change our Mar u m akkath ay am law of succession 
in order to have our marriages legally recognised. 

It appears to me to be a simple denial of justice to Nairs, to say that because 
some Nambudiri-landlords successfully use their influence, that their wealth and 
position in Malabar give them, to seduce Nair women, that because there are profes¬ 
sional prostitutes among Nair women, who do not know what marriage tie means, 
that because we follow Marumkkathayam descent of property, therefore we are not 
entitled to have our marriage, however solemnised, recognised by law. That our 
Brali man ical Hindu law recognises as valid, marriages from which rights to property 
do not arise to either party to such marriage or their issue, is evident from the cus¬ 
tom which some Narabudiri Brahmans, who are recognised as Brahmans by the whole 
Brahman race in India, observe in North of Malabar, even to this day. A learned 
Brahman of this clan was a witness before us and has described the custom. Their 
marriage is solemnised with all the religious ceremonies that are undergone at every 
Brahman marriage in India. The Homam , the Mantrams, the S aplapadi &c. cere¬ 
monies arc strictly and rigidly observed. Widowhood is recognised and observed as 
strictly as in other Brahman class; yet the issues of such a solemn and .religious 
marriage are ManmakhathCnjani Hindus and do not inherit their father’s property, 
but follow Marumakkathayam law of descent. Now, would it not be great injustice 
to hold that adultery with a married lady of this Brahman caste, enticing away the 
married woman of this caste, are not offences under the Indian Penal Code, because 
»lie Brahmans follow the Marumakkathayam system of succession, however solemn 
and binding their marriage may be ? In my humble opinion, the system of succession 
to property, has nothing to do with the solemnity or the binding character of a 
marriage founded upon our religious, moral and social laws and customs, and if it. 
can be shown that we have a perfectly good system of marriage founded upon our 
religious and social custom, why should not that system be recognised by our 
Courts? That among Nairs there exist women who practise polyandry as a caste 
institution, recognised by our custom, is nothing but an unmitigated falsehood. It 
may exist in the nooks and corners of the District; but it is looked upon by the 
Nair community as a monstrous innovation due to the baneful Nambudiri influence. 
11 polyandry exist in a recognised form, let it be proved. Among the Carpenter 
ami Blacksmith classes in Malabar, polyandry, exists as an institution and we see 
i vei-y day the 4 or 5 chosen husbands among this class celebrating their Polyandrous 
marriage openly according to their caste rules, and with much ceremony and 
pump ; but can - even the worst and most uncompromising enemy of the Nair institu¬ 
tions point to a Podamuri or Uvamporuka or Kidakora or any other recognised 
lorm of Nair Sambandbam, throughout the KfSralam, at which a girl was wedded 
t<» more than one husband ? If lie can, I shall give up my contention and ask for 
legislation. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that he would not be. able 
fu show a single instance of such a marriage whether in ancient or modern Malabar. 
1 hen, why cite the examples of the Nair harlots here and there, who are the slaves 



practise prostitution, as a profession! It is true that our women have no widowhood, 
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but I suppose there are many Sudras in other parts o£ India, having an undisputed 
law of marriage, not observing perpetual widowhood among their women. Why 
then, I ask, should our present system be changed, our caste-system and succession 
changed, our nationality destroyed ? 

I have nothing more to add to this separate memorandum of mine, except 
that if it is found that under our present system, adultery, enticing away a married 
woman and other offences against matrimonial laws, recognised as penal, under the 
Indian Penal Code, cannot be recognised as such, when comitted in respect of parties 
married according to our present system, I should certainly solicit legislation in the 
way formulated by our President, the Honorable Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer 
whose proposals are, in my hnmble opinion, the least likely to meet with opposition 
from the bulk of the Nair population of Malabar. My own opinions on each of the 
suggestions, made by the Honorable Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer, are given in the 
resolutions recorded, and need not be recapitulated here. . 

The freedom to a Marumakkathayam Nair, to dispose of his self-acquisition 
by will, is what all the people of Malabar wish that they should possess. Wills or 
declarations of a deceased person, regarding the distribution of his self-acquired pro¬ 
perty have always been respected by Nairs and a legal recognition of it by courts 
will enable us to make sufficient provisions for our wives and children. 

* 

0. CHANDU MENON. 

Calicut, 

1st July, 1891. 
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ERRATA IN ENCLOSURE D. 


In the Heading omit tf Part I.” 

Para. 2, line 11 —For “indication” read “indications.” 

Para. 2, line 21 —Fur “ G ” read “ 1.” 

Para. 12, line 8 —Fur “ a man and woman ” read “ the man and woman.” 
Para. 12, line 14 —For “ Only a widow” read “ Only a widower.” 

Para. 1G, line 18 —For “ come ” read “ came.” 

































MEMORANDUM BY M. MUNDAPPA BANGERA, b.a. & b.l„ 

3)istrict SflCwixsiJ. of OlLa-nya Coze, 

AND A MEMBER OP THE 

. MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


PART \. 

m 

The law of Aliya Santana followed by several classes of Natives in the 
District of South Canara gives a system of inheritance similar to the one followed 
by the Malay alis governed by the Mariimakkatliayam law. The Cauarese word 
“ Aliya” meaning nephew (corresponding to the Malaysia in word Marti i/uujaii) and 
“ SantAnam” = descent or family; the whole word means descent or succession in 
the line of a nephew or sister’s son. 

The history of the origin of this custom as contained in the treatise called 
“ Bhutala Pandyana Kattu Kattale Gain”, or, “ The Bhutala Pandya’s Aliya Santana 
Law,” shows that it was introduced by a despotic prince called Bhutala Pandya 
about the year 77 A.D. in supersession of the Makkala Santana or inheritance from 
father to son, which was then prevailing in the Towlava country I Modern South 
Canara), It is said that the maternal uncle of this prince, called Devapandya, 
wanted to launch his newly constructed ships with valuable cargo in them, when 
Kundodara , King of Demons, demanded a human sacrifice. Deva Pandya asked his 
wife’s permission to offer one of his sons, but she refused, while his sister Satiya- 
mti offered her son Jay a Pandya for the purpose. Kundodara discovering in this 
child indication of future greatness, waived the sacrifice and permitted the ships 
to sail. He then took the child, restored to him his father’s kingdom of Jayaut-ika 
and gave him the name of Bhutala Pandya. Subsequently, when some of the 
ships brought immense wealth, the demon again appeared and demanded of Deva 
Pandya another human sacrifice. On the latter again consulting his wife, she 
refused to comply with his request and publicly renounced her title and that of her 
children to the valuable property brought in the ships. Kundodara then com¬ 
manded Deva Pandya to disinherit*his sons of the wealth which had been brought 
in those ships, as also of the kingdom and to bestow all on his sister’s son, the 
above named Jaya Pandya alias Bhutala Pandya. This was accordingly done. And 
as this prince inherited his kingdom from his maternal uncle and not from his 
father, he ruled that his own example should be followed by his subjects ; and il 
was thus that the Aliya Santana law was established on 3rd Magha Shmlda of the 
year, 6 of the era of Shalivahana, called Ishwara, about A.D. 77 (vide The Bhutala 
PAndya’s Aliya Santana Law by Mr. T. Gopal Krishna Pillay, pages 2, 3 and 
Appendix C ; also para. 2 of the Memorial addressed to His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, Madras, in or about the year 1S63 which will be referred to more fully 
hereafter). 
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o. This Law is intended to govern all the three classes of people except 
Brahmins, vl::., Kshatriyas, Vysjas and Sudras, but practically only Sudras and 
the Jain residents of this District follow it. Hari Shettis who belong to the Yysya 
class though specially named in the Bhutala Pandya’s book as subject to this law 
are in practice all governed by Makkala Santana or the general Hindu Law. 
Among the Jains the priestly class called the Indras do not follow it. So also 
among the Sudras, such a strong dislike is felt against the law, that we con¬ 
stantly see one class after another deserting it and declaring themselves as 
governed by tlie Hindu Law. Weavers, goldsmiths and some carpenters have 
thus already succeeded in completely renouncing their allegiance to that law. 
Ganigas or oihnongers are, I understand, now attempting to break through it. 
Among the Bants (a class corresponding to the Nayars of Malabar) a section called 
Parivaradu Bouts still follow Makkala Santana system of inheritance. So also 
among Billawars (a class corresponding to the Tiyans of Malabar) a section called 
Halcpaiks are to this day also governed by Makkala Santana. These classes either 
refused in the beginning to be bound by the new law of Aliya Santana, or revolted 
against it afterwards, and abandoned that newcustom as being quite unsuitable to 
their well-being and happiness. 

4, There was a general feeling of revolt against the said law in the year 
L8G8 as evidenced by a memorial submitted to the Collector of South Canara for 
transmission to His Excellency the Governor in Council, Madras. The evils of this 
system have been thus set forth in it:— 

Note :— (The extracts are omitted as the petition is printed in full with tlie 
Idler of A. Rauiaya Punja. The last paper m Appendix III to which please refer.) 

5. When this Memorial was referred by the Collector through Tahsil- 
dars to 2,069 Aliya Santana men, it was found that 525 voted for it, 465 were 
indifferent as to whether the proposal should be adopted or the Aliya Santana 
system retained, and 1,079 voted against it. From this the Collector was of opi¬ 
nion that the majority of the people were opposed to the proposal and lie accord¬ 
ingly refused to transmit the Memorial to Government. 

0. The genuineness of the abovementioned work of Bhutala Pandya 
was doubted by Dr. Burnell, the late District. Judge of South Canara, who was of 
opinion that it was a recent fabrication. Notwithstanding, it, has been practi¬ 
cally accepted by the people as the only book containing the Aliya Santana custom 
followed by them and is also consulted, so far as 1 know, as the only treatise of 
authority by Courts of Justice, whenever any.points of intricacy, which come up 
before them, require elucidation. 

7. Tin -1 / iya hantdrm Maet hujes .—Among the people governed by the 
Aliya Santana law, there is no restriction as to the marriageable age of a girl. 
She is married either before or after puberty. As, however, generally marriages 
are celebrated when the boy or girl is young, the duty of finding out a suitable 
match for the boy Falls upon bis elders who may be either the father, the uncle or 
the elder brother. Before a girl is fixed upon, it is incumbent on the elders of 
both parties to see that she does not belong to the same Bali to which the boy 
belongs. Bali in Aliya Santana families corresponds to (Jutra of the Brahmins 
gowned by Hindu law but differs from it in that it is derived from the mother’s 
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aide, whereas Gotra is always derived from the father’s side. There are 10 such 
Bairs, some of them containing sub-Bali# , Several of the Hahs are so allied to 
each other that, inter-marriages among them are prohibited. A marriage between 
a boy and a girl belonging to the same Bali is considered incestuous as falling 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. It is not at all difficult to find 
out the Bali to which a man or woman belongs, as one can scarcely be found who 
does not know one's own Bali by rote. And the beads of caste who preside at 
every wedding party aud who are also consulted by the elders of the boy or girl 
before any alliance is formed are such experts in these matters that they decide at 
once without reference to any books or rules whether inter-marriages between 

persons brought before them can be lawfully performed or not. 

• 

S. So that, if there is no objection on the score of Bali, and if in other 
matters the elders of the parties agree, a day is fixed for performing a ceremony 
known as the ceremony of betrothal. On this day, the bridegroom’s party (but 
not the bridegroom) with a number of their friends and relatives go to the bride’s 
house with a Tali or a Bandi (neck ornament) and also with music and tom-tom 
(if the parties are well-to-do in tlieir circumstances) ; there the elders of both 
parties stand up before the persons assembled and exchange plates of betel-leaf 
and nuts in token of the acceptance of the marriage proposals made to each other; 
the Tali or Bandi is then tied by a senior member of the bridegroom’s family 
(Tarawad) or Bali to the neck of the intended bride ; meals are afterwards served 
to the guests who then depart. By this arrangement the girl’s relations are sup¬ 
posed to have entered, on behalf of the girl, into an irrevocable contract with those 
of the boy; and such contracts are rarely, if ever, broken. 

9. After this is done, an auspicious time is fixed for the marriage. Feast- 
ings and rejoicings begin to take place even three or four days before the day on 
which the marriage is to be celebrated. Each day's dinner is called by a name. 
Marriages may take place either in the bride’s Louse or in the bridegroom’s house 
or even in a third party’s house where there may he a separate couple marrying 
on the same day. Not only frienils and relations but caste people from even dis¬ 
tant parts are invited for the marriage. On the night previous to the day on 
which the marriage ceremony is to be celebrated, the bride and her party or the 
bridegroom and bis party and caste people come in a procession to the marriage 
pandal with music, pomp and splendour varying with the means of the parties 
concerned. On the next morning', the bridegroom makes a present of a Sadi, a 
bodice (or petticoat) and a handkerchief (these are all of silk if the parties belong 
to rich and respectable families); in some cases, bride's father or uncle also at the 
same time presents a Dhoti, or a Shawl, or a laced turban, or a silver or gold waist 
girdle to.the bridegroom. The bride and the bridegroom are then seated together 
side by side on a bench, or chairs, covered with a white cloth. The right bands of 
the bride and bridegroom are placed one over the other, the headman of the caste 
holding them together and announcing at the same time in a loud voice that A the 
daughter of B is given in marriage to B the son of S, when the father of the girl 
pours water from a vessel with a spout attached to it, called the Dhdre G-inde. 
After this, the father or the uncle of the bridegroom makes a gift of money to the 
bride called “ Thirdochcheethis sum varies from two to five boons according to the , 
means of the parties. The guests then make presents of money to the couple and 
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filling their hands with rice from basins laid before the bride and the bridegroom 
throw it over their shoulders and heads. This is considered by all Hindus to 
be the universal matrimonial benediction. And at last the girl is handed over to 
the bridegroom’s party who take her to their house. The marriage ceremony ends 
here. 

10. If the girl happens to be one who has already arrived at her puberty, 
a few days after the marriage, a dinner is given to a select number of friends and 
relations; the bride is made to serve food to the bridegroom who makes a small 
gift of money to her; and on that night consummation takes place. If, on the 
other hand, the bride is young, another ceremony called “ Madmal Madme” in Tulu, 
meaning puberty ceremony, takes place before the boy and girl are allowed to co¬ 
habit. 

11. It must, however, be here noted that Bhutala Pandya’s book lays 
down that during marriage Dhdre Ginde should only be touched, and not water 
poured down from it. This custom is even now followed in certain classes and in 
certain parts of the District. Perhaps this is the custom alluded to in the account, 
given by Mr. A. Uatnaya Punja, B.A., and B.L. Among all the respectable classes 
of Billawars, Dhdre (water) is poured on the united hands of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom by the bride’s father. And 1 believe I am correct in stating that in all 
respectable Bunt families also tlie same custom is observed. This right of pour¬ 
ing water, or of lifting the Dhdre Ginde, formerly belonged to the heads of caste 
called Gurikars among the Billawars. But at present it is invariably performed, 
except perhaps in some remote villages, by the girl’s father, in liis absence 
by her uncle, or in his absence by her own elder brother. If the girl happens 
in be one without any senior male relations, the Gurikars arrogate this 
privilege to themselves even now-a-days. The publicity given to the marriage, 
tin* joining of the hands of the bride and bridegroom, the declaration made 
at the same time that such a girl is married to such a man before the caste assem¬ 
bly and above all the pouring of water or the touching of the Dliare Ginde are 
sufficient to make the marriage valid in the eyes of the society to which the parties 
belong and who look upon the marriage tie as scored. 

12. Wtdoic-man i,i<jcs .—Though widow marriages are allowed among the 
Aliya Santana people, they are practised only in rare cases, for, they think that in 
following the custom observed in this respect by their neighbours governed by the 
Hindu Law, they make themselves appear more respectable in the eyes of the 
public. No widows having children by tlieir first husbands are generally re¬ 
married, such marriages being commonly confined to young widows only. The 
ceremony connected with such marriages is very short. A cloth and sometimes a 
cloth and a bodice are presented by the bridegroom to the bride; a man and woman 
.st and or sit on opposite sides of a screen or cloth held between them ; their bands are 
joined together under the cloth by the headman of the caste and the wife is en¬ 
joined not to call her husband tbence forward by his name. This ceremony is 
brought to an end by serving meals to the assembled guests. It will be observed 
that no bachelor is allowed to take a widow for his wife under this ceremony. Only 
a widow or a person who has already got a wife under the Dhdre system mentioned 
above can accept the band of a widow. Moreover, a woman who lias had her first 
husband under the Dhdre ceremony cannot have her re-marriage performed under 






Hie same form, either after her husband’s death or divorce from him. But the 
man is not subject to the same restraints ; he can have any number of Dbare mar¬ 
riages, provided he does not take a widow for his wife during those marriages. 

A widow cannot, even after her second marriage, take part in any auspicious 
ceremonies. 

13. Bayake ceremony .—When the woman becomes pregnant, a ceremony 
called “ Bayake” is performed. Due publicity is also given to this ceremony; and 
relations and caste people are invited for tie occasion. The girl is seated on a 
bench or a chair in the panda! ; rice is thrown over her head, cloth and money 
presents are made to her and repast is served to the guests. And among 
Billawars after the ceremony is over, the woman and her husband are made to sit 
at meals side by side and eat together. I believe the same custom prevails among 
the majority of other Aliya Santana castes also. After this is over, the woman is 
made over to her mother or other maternal relations who take her to their own 
house where her confinement is expected to take place. 

14. Bvsband tend wife .—During coverture, the husband and wife live 
together either in the husband’s family (Tarawad) house or in a separate house 
altogether. “ Till the death of the husband ” to quote the w'ords of V. A. Brodie, Esq., 
C.S., Acting Collector, South Canara, in his Memorandum sent toll. M. Winter- 
botliam, Esq., C.S., in connection with the Malabar Marriage Bill, “ the wife and 
children live with him and join in the work of cultivating the fields of his family 
estate, like the other members of his family and are maintained out of it by him; 
so that the death of the husband when the widow' and children have to leave every 
thing behind them and return to the family house of the widow, effect a much 
greater change in their position than in Malabar where the wife and children, as a 
rule, have never left their Tarawad house and have all along been maintained, not 
by the husband, but by their Karanavan.” Under the Rules laid down by Bhutala 
Fandya, the wife and children should observe the Sutaka (pollution) on the occasion 
of death of the husband and participate in the efFects of his sin or virtue ; they 
should also share in the virtue accruing from gift and charity and in the fame or 
infamy arising from any deeds, while the Santana (the heir or Tarawad) is to 
observe the pollution only on the occasion of birth and to succeed to the property 
(p.p. 7 and 36 of T. Gopal Eristna Pillay’s Aliya Santana Law, 1873). 

15. An Aliya Santana man is at liberty under the law governing him to 
bestow upon his children in gift moveable and immoveable property of bis own 
acquisition but not his ancestral property. This liberty is availed of by most of 
the members of welbto-do families and gifts infer vivos are frequently made by 
them to their wives and children of their self-acquired properties and sometimes 
of some portions of their ancestral or TarawAd property also, much to the prejudice 
of the rights of the remaining members of the Tarawad. It is this latter practice 
that has been deprecated in the Memorial already referred to. It is the innate 
nature of man to love his own children and it is not therefore surprising that even 
an Aliya Bantana man should do the same and give his own property to those who 
are near and clear to him. Many such valuable gifts are made by Bants and Nad- 
vars living in the Udipi and Kfmdapur Taluks of this District, who in their Memo¬ 
randa sent to the Commission through the Acting Collector call their children as • 
“ Kriya adhilari meaning that they arc the proper persons entitled to perform 
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obsequies to their father. On the death of the husband the “ Moogoothi” worn 
by the wife on her nose is taken off, the “ tali” tied to her neck in token of her 
married life is removed, and the bangles broken from her wrists. These acts give 
us unmistakeable signs of the importance attached to marriage among the Aliya 
Santana people and make us understand that the union entered into by man and 
woman during the celebration of the marriage in the presence of her caste people 
was intended to last for life. The rule is for one man and one woman to cleave 
together for life unless divorce is effected between them in the meanwhile. 
As to the fidelity of the Aliya Santana women towards their husbands, J- Sturrock, 
Esq., G.S., who was Collector and Magistrate of South Oanara for over six years and 
served in the District for over thirteen years speaks thus in his Memorandum, dated 
3rd May 1891, sent to the Commission :—•“ The impression formed by me during 
thirteen years’ residence in South Oanara was that, among the higher classes, the 
Tula women, who follow the Aliya Santana rules, enjoyed a reputation for singular 
fidelity, and that even the lower classes did not regard the marriage tie more 
lightly than their neighbours governed by other laws.” 

1G. Divorce .—Divorce is effected generally on reasonable grounds. A 
woman is, however, as free to divorce her husband as the latter is to divorce the 
former. But. this is in almost all cases done with the knowledge of their elders 
who with the aid of some of their caste-men inquire into the reasons assigned by 
either of the parties and bring on separation, if reconciliation is found impossible. 

I am unable here to state any particular grounds which arc supposed by the par¬ 
ties concerned as sufficient for separation. Adultery and habitual disobedience on 
the part of the wife and cruelty on the part of the husband are the grounds 
upon which divorce is generally effected. But it is not uncommon among the 
lower classes to get divorce effected on insufficient grounds or at the mere will and 
pleasure of either the husband or the wife- Such conduct is, however, looked 
down upon by society with disapprobation. No divorce is supposed to be complete 
before the husband’s gift at marriage called “ Tliirdooh.ee” or the marriage expenses 
are returned by the woman to her husband, especially in cases where the woman is 
in fault and the husband is on that account compelled to give her up. How far 
this condition is enforced in practice among the people can be seen from the 
following interesting account given by our Acting Collector of two Criminal cases 
which come up before him for trial in South Canara :—“ In the first case the 
complainant—a fisherman or very low caste-man—complained of another for enticing 
away his wife from his house, and argued that he was entitled to redress under 
Section 197 of the I’enal Code, as his wife had not returned first, from fiis house to 
her family house, and his gift at marriage, “ Tkirdochee,” had not been repaid him 
according to custom. In the second, a woman contracted a liaison with another 
and returned to her family house. Her husband and his uncle followed and 
demanded either the girl or the marriage expenses, whilst the girl demanded that 
her marriage expenses should be repaid, and she given in marriage to her paramour. 
In this case the parties were Billawars or toddy-drawers, and the girl’s people 
never disputed the husband’s rights, but as it was inconvenient for them to repay 
the marriage expenses, her uncle confined the girl for three days in stocks put up 
inside the house, in order to compel her to consent to return to her husband.” 

17. How far these marriages are valid under law ,—From the above 
account it will be seen that the Aliya Santana men and women undergo regular 
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marriage ceremonies which are held by society to be as binding upon them, 
as marriages performed on persons governed by other laws and also that 
some sort, of divorce is commonly gone through before the husband and 
wife separate from each other. Notwithstanding it, our Courts of Justice do 
not recognise those marriages as valid under the eye of the law. The High 
Court of Judicature at Madras say in their Judgment in Special Appeal, No. 238 
of 1868 (M. H. C. Reports, Vol. IV., page 203) that the relation of husband and 
wife under the Aliya Santana system “ is in truth not marriage but a state of 
concubinage into which the woman enters of her own choice and is at liberty to 
change when and as often as she pleases.” This dictum, as observed by the Acting 
Collector of South Canara in his Memorandum, has “ come down upon the country 
as a sufprise and is by no means generally acquiesced in as correct by the people.” 
In 1882, the husband of a girl complained against another for enticing and taking 
away his wife, under Section 198 of the Indian Penal Code, to the 2nd Class 
Magistrate of the Mangalore Taluk who after inquiring into the case found the 
man guilty and sentenced him to imprisonment and fine. This decision was 
confirmed in Appeal by .1. Sturroek, Esq., O.S., the then District Magistrate. 
But on revision by the High Court, that Court held that “the customary 
co-habitation of tlic sexes under Aliya San tana law appears to us to do no more than 
create a casual relation, which the woman may terminate at her pleasure, subject 
perhaps, to certain conventional restraints among the more respectable classes, 
such as a money payment and the control of relations, Ac., which may bo prescribed 
as a check upon capricious conduct,” and set aside the conviction and acquitted 
the accused on the ground that that co-habitation “ cannot be considered marriage, 
so as to render punishable, under Section -198 of the Indian Penal Code, a person 
who entices away a woman with the intents specified in that Section ” (I. L. K., 
VI., Madras, 374). 

18. This decision has not only left respectable families governed by 
Aliya Santana law in a false position in Society but has also given rise to grave 
crimes against the person ; for in eases of adultery, the husband finding that he 
has no redress at the hands oE the law, takes the law very often into his own bands 
and murders his wife or her parmour. Public policy and morality therefore 
strongly call for reforms in this direction. IE the Courts of Justice find themselves 
unable to recognise Aliya Santana marriages as legal marriages, it becomes highly 
necessary for the Government to interfere by means of a legislative enactment 
and legalise such marriages. It is therefore earnestly hoped that the Government 
will take the case cf the Aliya Santana people into its consideration and provide 
for them some such law as the one now under consideration of this Commission. 


Mangalore, 

10 th August 1891. 


MUXDAPPA BANGER A. 
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NOTE .—In this Appendix, I have gathered together, for convenience of reference, 
all that I have been able to find written regarding the customs, which regulate sexual 
intercourse in the Hindu Marurnakkathayam castes, 

■ 

I liave not, at the moment, been able to obtain one or two well-known books (e.jr-j 
Day’s Land of the Perum&ls,) the absence of which may be remarked. 

* 

Considering for how long a period, tho French, and the Basel German Missionaries, 
have been connected with the West Coast, it would seem likely, that the said customs, which 
throw so much light on the subject of primitive marriage, should not have remained uninves¬ 
tigated by French and German residents in Malabar, From the German Missionaries I have 
obtained the single extract printed at page 5. I cannot find, on enquiry of the French 
authorities at Malie, that any Frenchman, personally acquainted with Malabar, lias written 
on the subject, Neither is it one with which the English -Malabar officials have greatly busied 
themselves. The shrinking from inquisitiveness on the one hand, and the natural reluctance 
to bring domestic peculiarities before the public gaze, on the other, have operated to check 
enquiry ; and this, I believe, accounts for the comparative dearth of trustworthy European 
testimony. Native experts have likewise held their peace : or, at least, I am unacquainted 
with any work on the subject in the vernacular. Dr. Burnell in the introduction to his 
translation of Mann, mentions the Anachara Nirnayam } (Law of Abuses) as a genuine autho¬ 
rity on Marurnakkathayam usage, and Guudert quotes largely from (€ An&ch&ram” in his 
dictionary ; but I have not met any native who has read it, and have been unable to obtain, 
or identify, the work referred to. The word “anacMram” means an irregularity established 
"by custom. 

The Kerala Mahatmyam,” or ct Might of Malabar” is an often-quoted chronicle in 
Sanskrit verse, ancient manuscripts of vrkieh, on palm-leaf, are believed to be possessed by 
some Nambudri, and Royal families. I am not conversant with the original, but have seen 
what purports to be a Malayalam version of it (kindly lent me by the Rev. Mr. Matthissen of 
the German Mission), and in this the liberty of the Sudra woman to indulge in amorous 
intercourse with a plurality of lovers is expressly asserted. I mention the fact in order that 
the Malayalam version may be impugned if at variance with the original. There is a tendency 
now to declare that this alleged a an&charam” oF polyandry is a sheer myth, which never 
existed but in the imagination of foreigners. 

Calicut , May 1, 1891. H. JL WINTER BOTH AM. 




EXTRACTS from BUCHANAN’S MYSORE, C ANAR A, MALABAR, 

VoL JI, y. 93, (EVE 1870,) 

Pages 93— -95 —December 1800, Gkowghat .—“Having assembled the most 

respectable of the Nafrs in this neighbourhood they gave me the following account of their 
customs,” 

* # £ 4r # 

“The Nairs marry before they are ten years of age, in order that the girl may not 

be deflowered by the regular operations of nature ; but the husband never afterwards cohabits 
with his wife. Such a circumstance, indeed, would be considered as very indecent. He allows 
her oil, clothing, ornaments, aud food; but she lives in her mother’s house, or, after her 
parents' death, with her brothers, and cohabits with any person that she chooses of an equal 
or higher rank than her own. If detected in bestowing her favours on any low man, she 
becomes an outcast. It is no kind of reflection on a woman's character to say, that she has 
formed the closest intimacy with many persons; on the contrary, the Nair women are proud of 
reckoning among their favoured lovers many Brahmans, Rajas, or other persons of high 
birth : it would not appear, however, that this want of restraint has been injurious to 
population. When a lover receives admission into a house, be commonly gives his mistress 
some ornaments, and lier mother a piece of cloth ; but these presents are never of such value, 
as to give room for supposing that the women, bestow their favours, from mercenary motives. 
To this extraordinary manner of conducting the intercourse between the sexes in Malayala, 
may perhaps be attributed the total want, among its inhabitants, of that penurious disposition 
so common among other Hindus, All the young people vie with each other who shall look 
best, and who shall secure the greatest share of favour from the other sex; and an extraordinary 
thoughtlessness concerning the future means of subsistence is very prevalent. A Nair man, 
who is detected in fornication with a Shanar woman, is put to death, and the woman is sold to 
the Moplays. If he have connection with a slave girl, both are put to death ; a most shocking 
injustice to the female, who, in case of refusal to her lord, would be subject to all the violence 
of an enraged and despised master.” 

In consequence of this strange manner of propagating the species, no Nair knows 
his father; and every man looks upon his sister’s children as his heirs. He, indeed, looks 
upon them with the same fondness that fathers in other parts of the world have for their own 
children ; and he would be considered as an unnatural monster, were be to show such signs of 
grief at the death of a child, which from long cohabitation and love with its mother, he might 
suppose to be his own, as he did at the death of a child of his sister. A man's mother manages 
his family ; and after her death his eldest sisterassumes the direction. Brothers almost always 
live under the same roof; but, if one of the family separates from the rest, he is always ac¬ 
companied by his favourite sister. Even cousins, to the most remote degree of kindred, in the 
female line, generally live together in great harmony ; for, in this part of the country, love, 
jealousy, or disgust, never can disturb the peace of Nair family. 

* # # * * * * 

Page 105—“ The Nambnris, like other Brfthinans, marry, and live with their wives, 
of whom they take as many as they are able to support. A Namburi's children are also 
considered as his heirs. They do not lose caste on account of fornication with a Sudra woman ; 
and indeed, in order to prevent themselves from losing dignity by becoming too numerous, the 
younger sous of a Namburi family seldom marry. They live with the elder brother, and assist 
the ladies of the Rajas, and oE the Nairs of distinction, to keep up their families; and in 
general they are the most favoured lovers, the young women of rack and beauty seldom 
admitting any person to their bed, but a Brahman, and mote especially a Namburi.” 

# 4r -X- % * * * * * 

Page 165 —January oth f 1801, Kutiporam*—" Having procured some of the principal 
Nairs that attended on tbc Raja in a visit which he made to Captain Osbnrne, aud a sensible 
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Xamburi who seemed to be much in favour with that chief, I consulted them on the differences 
that obtain in the customs of the Nairs, who live north from the Vaypura river, from those 
that are observed in the southern parts of Malay ala. The female Nairs, while children, go 
through the ceremony of marriage, both with Nam bur is and Nairs; but here, as well as in the 
south, the man and wife never cohabit, When the girl has come to maturity, she is taken to 
live in the house of some Xamburi or Nair ; and after she has given her consent to do so, she 
cannot leave her keeper; but in case of infidelity to his bed, may be punished with death* If 
her keeper have in his family no mother nor sister, his mistress manages the household affairs. 
The keeper, whenever be pleases, may send his mistress back to her mother's house; but then, 
if she can, she may procure another lover, A man’s house is managed by his mother so long 
as she lives. When she dies his sister comes for the fifteen days of mourning. She afterwards 
returns to her lover, and remains with him until he either dies or turns her away. In either 
case, she returns to her brother’s house, of which she resumes the management, a*nd brings 
with her all her children, who are her brother's heirs, A Nair here is not astonished when you 
ask him who his father was ; and a man has as much certainty that the children born in hie 
house are his own, as an European husband has 3 while these children are rendered dear to 
him by their own caresses, and those of their mother, who is always beloved, for otherwise she 
would be immediately dismissed; yet such is the perversity of custom, that a man would be 
considered as unnatural, were he to have as much affection for his own children, as for those 
of his sister, which he may perhaps never have seen. Of all known manners of conducting 
the intercourse between the .sexes this seems to be the most absurd and inconvenient, Thar 
prevailing in the southern parts of Malay ala avoids all the domestic unhappiness arising from 
jealousy, or want of continued affection; but that here, while it has none of the benefits of 
marriage, is attended with all its evils/’ 

********* 

Page 213 —January 1 Qth, 1801— Kanyapura, (South Ccuiara). — - (t The Bun tar are the 
highest rank of Sudras in Tulava, and resemble the Nairs of Malayala, Having assembled 
some reputable persona of this caste, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
They are of three kinds : Massadi Bunts, orBuntar properly so called ; Jain ; and Parivarada 
Buntar. The Massadi Bunts are those of whom I here examined. They can eat and drink 
with the Nairs ; but the two castes have no sexual intercourse. They da not pretend to be 
by birth soldiers; their proper duty is the cultivation of the land. They can keep accounts, 
but are not admitted to any higher kind of learning. They have headmen, called Mocostas. 
one for every district. The office is hereditary in the males by the female line; the same 
mode of succession prevailing here as in Malayala. At present, this office merely confers 
dignity ; the officers of Government having assumed all the jurisdiction that formerly belonged 
to the Mocustas, who settled disputes not only relative to castes, but also concerning property. 
In general, all the brothers and unmarried sisters of a family live together in the same house. 
All the property belonging to the family is considered as common, and is managed, for the 
good of the whole, by the eldest male, A man’s own children are not his heirs. During his 
life-time he may give them money > but all of which Jie dies possessed goes to his sisters and 
to their children. If a man has a mother’s brother’s daughter he must marry her ; but he may 
take two or three wives beside. The ceremony is performed by the girl’s father, or other 
near kinsinau. When a man marries several wives, none of them can leave him without his 
consent ; but when discord runs high, he in general sends one of the disputants back to her 
brother’s house ; and then she is at liberty to marry again. A man, at any time, if he dislikes 
his wife, may send her back to her brother’s house ; and he can do no more if she has commit¬ 
ted adultery* In all these cases, or when a widow returns to her brother’s house on her hus¬ 
band’s death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry again, unless she has com¬ 
mitted adultery with a person of low caste ; but if that crime has been committed with a 
Brahman, Kshatri, Vaisya or Bunt, she is well received, her children become her brother’s 
heirs, and no man will have any objection to marry her.” 

* ****** ** 


( 
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Page 239.— ff The Biluaras pretend to be Sutlras, but acknowledge their inferiority 
to the Bunts. The business of the caste is settled by a person called Guricara, who is appointed 
for the purpose by the Government, and who with the assistance of a council of elders, has the 
power of excommunication, and of inflicting corporal punishment. None of this caste can read. 
They are permitted to eat animal food, but ought not to drink intoxicating liquor. The men 
are allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses ; but on the husband's death the 
widows, with their children, return to their brother's houses, and the eldest son of the eldest 
sister of the deceased person becomes master of bis house and property. If a man fall into 
poverty, his children go to their uncle's house, before their father's death. Girls continue to 
be marriageable after the age of puberty ; and a widow, or divorced woman, may marry again. 
A man may turn away his wife when he pleases, but a woman cannot leave her husband with¬ 
out his consent. This however, by committing adultery with any person of the caste, she can 
in general procure; for few husbands retain their wives when unfaithful; and she is not 
disgraced, but may get another husband, or at any rate she can live with her brother." 


EXTRACT from “ REPORT to BOARD OF REVENUE, by WILLIAM 
THACKERAY, on the REVENUE AFFAIRS of MALABAR and 
CANARA/' dated 8th September, 1807. 

{Note. — Mr. Thaclieray was deputed by the Governor of Madras to collect information regarding 
the state of Malabar and GanaraJ. 

“ The succession of the sister's son has no particular effect upon, nor does it arise 
particularly from, the institution of private property in the soil. It probably arises from the 
ancient privilege of the Brahmins to visit the women, for when they established their Hierarchy 
they probably wanted soldiers and mistresses. They introduced the Naira, and they have 
continued the custom ever since. The head peons most likely became Rajahs, as they have 
in most other places, and by degrees got possession of the lands. As the fathers of the children 
were uncertain, the succession followed the mother, about whom no mistake could arise. This 
appears to me to be the origin of this extraordinary custom, which when once established 
among the polite Nairs became fashionable, and was adopted by the other castes, even by the 
fanatic Mappillers, who are followers of the prophet. The Nair is said never to marry like 
other Hindus. He forms a temporary connection with any young woman that pleases him, 
which lasts while they continue faithful. The children he has nothiug to do with : they belong 
to the family of the lady. This aversion to wedlock, so contrary to the usual customs, ideas, 
and religion, of the Hindus, has probably given rise to a rule of succession so contrary to their 
general customs .** 


EXTRACT from a “REPORT to THE BOARD OF REVENUE by THOMAS 
WARDEN, Esq., under date the 12th September 1815 on the subject of 
LAND ASSESSMENT and the various TENURES of MALABAR/' 

(Note.—Mr, Thomas Warden was Principal Collector of Malabar from 1804 to 18 1G.) 

“ Para 72.—It would thus appear that the governments of the Malabar Rajahs were 
purely Military. Their profession was arms, and they had only their arms to rely on for their 
independence. The Nayars formed the Military order in the state ; and held also the different 
offices of administration; which, it may be supposed, were generally distributed among tho-r 
whose advanced age, or other infirmities rendered them unfit for active service. Their Mili¬ 
tary constitution, next to the example of the mode of succession established in the families of 
the Rajahs, or most likely it may have been their own custom prior to their elevation as Rajahs, 
may have given rise to the singular custom of inheritance which obtains among the Nayrs. 

73 , “ The profession of arms by birth, subjecting the males of a whole race to Military 

service from the earliest youth to the decline oE manhood, was a system of polity, utterly 
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incompatible with the existence amongst them of the marriage state. Without matrimony the 
existence of the common Hindu laws of inheritance was equally incompatible. 

74, “ Such, I apprehend, was the condition of the Nayrs under their ancient 
Governments; from which condition originated their customs of Inheritance through the 
Female Line, without reference to the Paternal Parent, a custom that has afforded matter for 
much speculative opinion. 

75, u It is obvious from the nature of their professional duties, that their sexual 
intercourse could only have been fugitive and promiscuous ; and that their progeny could 
never under such circumstances have depended on them for support, A Nayr arriving at an 
age fit to bear arms, considered it the extreme of disgrace to be any longer dependent on his 
own Family for subsistence. If there were no employment in his own country, he would seek 
Lor it in another. Men of their habits in those days could never have wanted employment. 
They must have been always m inquest, for the havoc of war fell chiefly on their race. 

76, cc Considering the interminable destruction to which they were thus liable, their 
Laws of Inheritance, and the privilege of Polyandry allowed to their females, wdll be found 
to have been admirably suited to their Social State. The Family Property though in general 
managed by the senior male member of the House was looked upon as rightfully belonging to 
the Females ; for, without their unanimous consent, not an atom of it could be legally alienated. 
This affords another substantive reason fur the attachment to jenm right. In the Zamorin's 
Family, the right of the Females in this respect is so fully recognized that the signature of the 
Senior Tamburatty to a deed of absolute sale is deemed indispensible in all alienations of the 
private, or Kelgurn, Property. Whatever fortune or property a Nayr personally acquired in 
his career through life, reverted, on his death to his maternal estate, 

77, i£ The Females'of the Nayr race were thus insured the means of maintaining their 
children : their privilege in regard to Sexual Intercourse, afforded to the State the surety, it 
it may be so termed, of a numerous offspring; and the rigid interdict they were under against 
communion with any caste inferior to their own, preserved the blood from pollution, 

78, ff After the above disquisition on the State and Form of the ancient Government 
of the Malabar rajahs I must hero remark that what may not therein appear supported by the 
voluminous recorded communications, which have been read by the Board, and on which they 
may have deduced the inference detailed in their Proceedings, is founded on the local infor¬ 
mation which a long residence and intercourse with the people, have enabled me to acquire. 
In a country where little remains but the Legends *of Tradition to guide our researches, 
we are in a great measure left to form our opinions regarding its ancient History from the 
prevailing Institutions and Customs, 

79, rf The most singular Custom prevailing in Malabar is unquestionably that of 
Inheritance and I have stated the grounds of my opinion for attributing its origin to a state 
of Society arising from a Form of Government, purely military, 15 


EXTRACT from WILKS. 

Wilks, in Ins History of Mysore (Vol. Ill, Ed. 1817, page 4), gives the proclamation 
issued by Tippoo to the Kayars, on the occasion of his visit to Calicut, in 
January 1788 

<+ And since it is a practice with you for one woman to associate w ith ten men, and 
you leave your mothers and sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices, and are thence all 
born in adultery, and are more shameless in your connexions than the beasts of the field ; I 
hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices and live like the rest of mankind,” 

Wilks mentions {page 6} that f * several highly enlightened correspondents who have 
favored the nutlmr with the result of their personal observations, after a long residence in 





Malabar, bear honorable testimony to the respectable conduct of the Xair ladies of Northern 
Malabar-” As regards South Malabar he says:—“ If after a short cohabitation, the lady 
disapproves the choice of her parents [sic) she is at liberty to make her own, by accepting a 
cloth from the man of her own selection, and declaring in the presence of four witnesses that 
she discards her husband, and accepts the donor of the cloth ; and this she may repeat as often 
as the donor of a new cloth can be found.” 


EXTRACT raoM “HISTORY OF HYDER SHAH, AND OF HIS SGN,TIFPGQ SULTAN.” 
By M. M. IX L. T.j General in the Army of the Mogul Empire. Revised and corrected 
by His Highness Prince GHOLAM MOHAMMED, the only son of TIPPOO SULTAN. 


{Ed* 1855, Page 60,) 


“The Nayres are the nobility of the Malabar Coast, We may affirm that they are 
the oldest nobility in the world ; for the ancient writers mention them, and quote the law that 
permits the N ay re ladies to have many husbands ; every one being allowed four. Their houses 
which stand single have as many doors as the lady has husbands. When one of them visits 
her, he walks round the house, striking with his sabre on his buckler ; lie then opens his door, 
and leaves a domestic with his arms in a kind of porch, and who serves to inform others that 
the lady is engaged. It is said one day in the week, the four doors are all opened, and all her 
husbands visit her and dine together with her. Each husband gives a sum of money, or por¬ 
tion, at the time of marriage, and the wife only has the charge of the children. The Nayres, 
even the Samorin and the other princes, have no other heirs than the children of their sisters. 
This law was established that the Nayres having no family, might be always ready to march 
against the enemy. When the nephews are of age to bear arms, they follow their uncles. 
The name of father is unknown to a Nay re child. He speaks of the husbands of lus mother, 
and of his uncles, but never of his father,” 


EXTRACT from “MALABAR unu die MISSION STATION TALATSCHERI ” 

By CHRISTIAN IRION. 

{Printed at Basel , 1864,) 

********* 

Page 12.—Next to the Temples and Brahmans these Nayars have now a share in the 
possession of land; but this, you may be sure, in such a way that no damage may accrue 
ill rough them to Brahman interests. For instance, the family-property, or entailed estate 
belongs to the woman, Le , to the mother, or to the eldest sister who manages the household. 
These women, as has been already indicated, are willingly yielded to the voluptuousness of the 
Brahmans ; or as the sixty-four Abuses express it :—“The Sndra women are not house-wives 
(haus-weiber) but class-wives [klass-weiber/*; sexual intercourse with men of the privileged 
castes does them no dishonour, rather honours them, so that through the women the most 
intimate mingling of the Sudras with the Earth-gods is effected. For a Sndra maiden the 
marriage ceremony is performed by some Brahman, before she attains to puberty. The priest 
{sic) will be dismissed with presents after a day or two. While she still continues living in 
her mother’s house with her brothers, her uncle looks out as high a match as possible for her ; 
that is to say, she receives visits from young Brahmans or Nayars, one of whom undertakes to 
provide her with clothing, aud brings also oil for anointing, and festal presents. So long ns it 
pleases them both, this union continues, and the children look upon the house in which they 
are born as theirs, and upon their mother's brother as the guide of their )outh, and as tho 
person from whom they will eventually inherit. 
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In Nay nr language lie who feeds is the house-master (haus-herr) } he who clothes is 
the paramour. The father can only give to those whom he supposes to be Ins children Ins 
self-acquired moveable property : all inherited property belongs to his sisters children. * 

(Noie.—The above is a translation from a German pamphlet* The JRev. C. Irion was 
a German Missionary of the Basel Lutheran Mission, and had laboured in Malabar for nearly 
twenty years before the pamphlet was written,— n, 21 . w.) 


EXTRACT from MATEER'S “THE LAND OF CHARITY.” 

[Ed. 1870.) 

* 

(Note .—The author was a missionary in Travail core* and wrote after nine years' 
experience* “wholly occupied in vernacular labours amongst the natives.”) 

* 

Page 80.—To keep down the numbers of this caste* (the Nambndri Brahman*) the 
eldest son alone in a family is allowed to marry in regular form with a female of his own caste. 
The others form such temporary connections as they may find convenient, and are usually 
welcomed by the females of the Sndra caste* who regard it as a high honour to receive the 
visits of a Namburi. Should the eldest son have no issue* the second marries* and so on till 
the object is attained. 

********* 

Page 3d. — Amongst the Nairs there are several sub-divisions with their distinguish¬ 
ing titles and characteristics* and their respective gradations of caste pre-eminence. 

The four castes of goldsmiths* brassworkers* blacksmiths* and carpenters form the 
lowest sub-division of the Sudras. 

The Nnir customs with respect to marriage are of a most singular and licentious 
character. In early youth the girls go through the ceremony of marriage by having the “ tail*” 
or marriage cord* tied round her neck* but this is not followed by cohabitation. It is a mere 
formality* and simply sets her at liberty to exercise and follow out her own inclinations in more 
mature years. When arrived at a marriageable age* suitors present themselves* and the 
favoured individual oilers to the young woman a cloth and other presents* and either resides 
with her or visits her at intervals in her brother's house. This is called “mundu koduthu parp- 
pikka*” “giving a cloth and residing together*” and is the only practical substitute for mar¬ 
riage amongst these people. Put this form cannot be regarded as constituting marriage in 
any true sense. It differs widely from the marriages of the Brahmans and Shanars* inasmuch 
as the engagement is not binding upon either party longer than they choose, and is readily 
dissolved. The woman is at liberty to dismiss the man or* the man to dismiss the woman* on 
very easy terms. A settlement of accounts as to presents, expenses of marriage* ornaments* 
&c. } and a deed of separation* drawn up and signed in the presence of four witnesses of 
the same caste* completely dissolves this trivial connection. Many of these alliances are of 
course continued throughout life* but great evils result from the facilities afforded for change. 
Formerly, too* it was common for Nair females* while residing at their brother's house* to 
receive more than one visitor of the male sex* nor is this altogether unknown at the present 
day. 

Mr. Mnteer after stating that the third great sub-division of the population numbered 
321*120* thus proceeds to describe it* — 

Page 88.—The Havars and Shanara differ but little from one another in employments 
and character, and are* no doubt* identical in origin. The Shanars are found only in the 
southern districts of Travancore between the cape and Trevandrum - from which northwards 
the Ilavars occupy their place. These are the palm-tree cultivators* the toddy-drawers* sugar 
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manufacturers, and distillers of Travancore. Their social position somewhat correspond* 
to that of small farmers aud agricultural labourers amongst ourselves. 

The term llavar is derived from Ham a native name for Ceylon. The tradition is that 
they are immigrants from that island, who came over at the request of some of the early set¬ 
tlers on the western coast. They are also called C hog an mar or serfs, and mother parts of the 
Malabar coast Teeyars and Billavars, Their labours are chiefly bestowed on the cultivation of 
the eocoanut palm, and the manufacture of its various products. Many own or rent small 
plots of land, on which they cultivate a few trees aud a small supply of kitchen vegetables, aud 
some of them are in comfortable circumstances. They draw the fresh sap from the cocoauufc 
palm, which is used as a drink, either fresh or fermented. It is also boiled into a coarse sugar, 
from which they distil the native spirit called “arrack. 0 

The Sudra custom of a man and woman living together as husband and wife, with 
liberty to separate after certain settlements and formalities, has been adopted by most of the 
Ilavars, and by a few of the Shanars in their vicinity ; and among these castes also the 
inheritance usually descends to nephews by the female line. A few divide their property, 
half to the nephews and half to the sons. The rule is that all property which has been 
inherited shall fall to nephews; but wealth which has been accumulated by the testator 
himself may be equally divided between nephews and sons. Some portion is usually left to 
the widow as a kind of legacy. She may, however, have received some property from her 
husband during his life, by deed of gift, or may have secretly accumulated her savings in 
anticipation of widowhood. 

These strange customs have sometimes occasioned considerable difficulty to mission¬ 
aries in dealing with them, in the case of converts to Christianity, Persons who have been 
living together after the observance of the trivial form of "giving a cloth 0 are of course 
required to marry in Christian form. The necessary inquiries are therefore made into their 
history and into the circumstances of each case cf concubinage; deeds of separation, drawn up 
according to the heathen law, are read and examined, and all outstanding claims are legally 
settled. Many an hour have I spent along with my native teachers in such investigations. 

The ordinary form of divorce deed will be seen from the following translation of one in my 
possession;— 

" This unalterable deed of separation is written and given by (woman) Yalli Miithi, 
of Paiidaratopu, in Neyyattunkara District to (man) Malian Changili, of Yaliavilai, in Kotukkal 
District, on this 10th day of Yeigasi numth, M. E. 1034, 

" Talli Matin was married to Malian Changili and resided with him for some time. 
Afterwards she refused to live with him, and went to her relatives to reside. Shortly after, 
she was taken as wife by one of her cousins and cohabited with him. When the former 
husband, Malian Changili went and invited her to return she refused ; and on his asking her 
to repay him the expenses incurred by him in marrying her and to sign a deed of separation, 
so that he might take another wife she consented to do so, on condition that he made an 
allowance for her support. Accordingly the expenditure was inquired into aud settled and 
what was due to her was paid. She now signs this deed, saying, from this day I give liberty 
to Malian Changili to marry or take as a wife any woman ho chooses, according to caste rule, 
and she may inherit his property and debts, firewood and pots, and all that belongs to him. 

" But should either I or my children, contrary to this agreement, make any claim 
hereafter on the property of Malian Changili, the case, with this document, may be reported 
to the court, whose decision I shall obey, and ngaiu submit to the above terms, 

ft Witnesses,— (Signed) YALLI MATM/ 

ff Malian Kara man, 

“ Matandan Kali. 0 

(AVe.—The above deed of separation would be very interesting if it was certain * 
that the parties to it were governed by Mannnakkathayam law, as Mr, Mateer appears to sup- 
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pose. The parties to it were Sh&nar, many of whom admittedly follow the ordinary law of 
marriage and inheritance. The exclusion of the children contemplated in the last para, does 
clear up the doubt, because the provision may have been intended to apply to children born 
after the divorce. It is not stated that the woman bad already any issue.— H. m. w.) 


EXTRACT prom “ MADRAS CENSUS REPORT, 1871A 
By Surgeon-Majok CORNISH, f.e.c.s,, Sanitary Commissioner fob Madras. 

(Ed. 1874, jx 350.) 

The Natnburi Brahmans may marry as many as seven wives : but should a bride¬ 
groom wed a girl after the age of puberty he exacts a considerable dowry. Tiwe younger 
cadets of the family do not marry as a rule, but cohabit wit h Nair woman, and the Nair 
females esteem the honour of such alliances highly. The P utfcar Brahmans are foreigners^ 
who have settled in Malabaf, and far outnumber the Namburis being as 11,072 to 7,227. 

The cultivating castes, elsewhere entered as Valla!ars, are here called Nairs. They 
held their land in former days on military tenure from the Brahmans. These Nairs constitute— 

The principal body of the Hindus in Malabar, and possess and cultivate the larger 
portion of the land A In their personal habits the Nairs are clean. The women wear 
their hair in a singular fashion, drawn up in a large knot on one side, or on the top of the 
head. The women clothe themselves in a single cloth, often of a slight texture reaching 
from the waist to the calf of the leg. Abroad they wear over the shoulders, or cover their 
bosom with, another similar cloth, but in the house they generally put this aside. They deem 
it no shame to expose to the gaze of men the whole uf their person as low as the navel/' 

The Nair women of Southern Malabar do not reside with their husbands, and until 
very recently held those peculiar doctrines of free 1 love,” or of entertaining their lovers only 
ed long as both were mutually satisfied, which seem to possess such fascinations for soma 
classes of our American cousins. It is said, however, that the practice is now dying out. 
Inheritance among these people descends in the female line, as from their peculiar domestic 
relations no man is able to say who Ids father is. 


EXTRACT from f< REPORT on the CENSUS OE TRAVAXCQRE” by V. NAGAM 

IYER, E.A.j Du wan Fkishkar, 

Published 187(i. 

% ^ 

Page 226—A Nail's family or “ Tarwad ” consists of his uncles, brothers aud sisters 
and bis sister’s children. Owing to the loose nature of the marriage contract, which is almost 
a necessity induced by tbe practice prevailing in Namburi families of only tlic eldest male 
member marrying, tbe others having to seek wives from among this class, no man is able to 
look upon his wife’s children as his own, and hence he centres his interest and his affection 
in the children of his sisters whom be regards as his own. These children are his Anandravars, 
(literally, those who come after : ' anantharam’—afterwards and ‘aver’ they) heirs to his 
property and to his person (*ic) after death. They have the sole right to all property left by 
the Karanavan (both uncle and elder brother are included under this term) whether ancestral 
or self-acquired. The funeral obsequies are also performed by the heirs in preference to sons, 
who also in some places perform such rites. This system of succession though intended at 
first as an innovation upon the customs of foreign countries seems to be defended on the 
score of preponderance of the female element in man (sir). It is argued that a man is more 
represented in bis sister’s offspring than in bis own by a woman of foreign blood. 
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Though his wants are few and those generally such as can be easily satisfied, the 
Ntiir cannot be said to be parsimonious in his expenses. The construction of a house, and the 
marriage ceremonies (tying of Tali) of his nieces are the engrossing cares of every respectable 
Nair and oftentimes exhaust the earnings of a lifelong labour. 

Every Nair girl must go through this ceremony at an early age. After the day and 
the auspicious hour for the marriage have been determined upon, the erection of the marriage 

Pandal * commences, the decoration of which is 
* Booth, in cases of affluent families magnificent, and 

forms an important item of the marriage expendi¬ 
ture. On the day of the marriage the relatives, friends and neighbours having arrived, the 
Tali is tied round the girFs neck at the auspicious moment accompanied by the usual 
complement of drums beating and musicians playing, amidst the deafening halloas of the 
assembled women. The invited p-irty are then given betel and nut in the order of rank and 
importance, and treated to a rich and varied banquet. The ceremony lasts four days, but the 
period of mirth and rejoicing varies with the respectability of the family. The ( Tali how¬ 
ever is not necessarily the badge of married life and does not possess the importance which 
it has in the eyes of foreigners- The person who ties it on the girl’s neck is not her husband 
and cannot claim to receive her favours in after life. The Tali must be tied either by an 
Eliathoo, Tiruvapaud or Cfaolia Patter, if the girl is of a very respectable family, or by any 
member of their own kindred who are known as Tenangar or Maekambis erased. < 

The Titli tier is sent off with a suitable present at the conclusion of the ceremony. 

When she attains the age of puberty she chooses her husband of her own free 
accord, which, however, is not circumscribed by any restriction of rank, wealth, or importance, 
so long as she con fines her favors to a class not below her own. In token of her choice she 
receives a Mundoo from the man, which is done in the presence of relatives and neighbours, 
and constitutes the cloth-giving ceremony. The understanding thus induced between the 
parties cannot be enforced for any length of time on either side, but is dissolvable at pleasure, 

**#*-****# 

Page 224.'—“Among Brahmins of Southern India the women appear in public as in 
Europe. The Namburi women of Malabar are however an exception to this practice. They 
observe strict rules of seclusion. This was probably an imposition upon them by Pa rasa Rama, 
whan he colonized the country with a tribe of Brahmins, men and women, from Upper India, 
and was anxious that they should not go back to their native land. This and numerous 
other restrictions of which mention has been made, at large, in another portion of this report, 
answered his purpose very satisfactorily by cutting off all sympathy with their own kith and 
kin in the far north, from whom they were estranged in manners, life and dress. Among 
other classes of the Hindu community seclusion is altogether unknown. The women appear 
in public ; they enjoy in company with men the amusements of the theatre or public shows; 
visit the museum or the park; appear before native officers of Government and Courts 
of Justice; form the principal part in all the marriage processions; visit the temples of the 
Gods; and bathe with little secrecy or precaution in the rivers. So much for Htudu women 
in general. 

£i The Privilege of Women on this Coast* —In Travaooore however they are on a much 
better footing than in any other Province of India. Women are here allowed to rule the 
country. During their reigns they preside on public occasions, interview with Foreign 
Ambassadors and State Officers and otherwise administer the affairs of the country. The 
peculiar law oE succession and the nature of the marriage contract, which is simply another 
name for free love, render the females the sole proprietors of their household in which the 
males are as a matter of course— non est> This is the case in nearly half the number of 
houses in the country. # 

u Accustomed to bear the most important part in the management of the household, # 
and Battered by the good fortune which surrounds her, the Nair lady is distinguished by an 
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fur of dignity, politeness m manners, and freedom in her intercourse with the other sox, 
which when added to a little personal prepossession, and a few literary attainments, render 
the women of this coast so proverbially attractive. 

“ The Nair females are remarkable for tlieir accomplishments. Reading and writing 
are essential with every respectable Nair girl. Vocal music, and occasionally practice on 
musical instruments, are also considered becoming qualifications, and are very generally 
acquired, If the freedom of women is an index of civilisation as we so often hear it stated, 
then Travancore is decidedly the most advanced country in the world, for here the women 
enjoy the greatest liberty possible. Of the total educated women in the conn try (b,377) 
2,65t> belong to this class. That is there are 119 educated in every 10,000 Nair women. 11 


EXTRACT from McLENNAN’S “ PRIMITIVE M A RE I AGE V 


( Ed . 1870, pages 14 / -148 v ) 

“ Of the Nair Polyandry, wo have three accounts. The account in the Asiatic 
Researches (vol. v, page 13,) is, that among the Nairs, it is the custom for one woman * to 
have attached to her two males, or four, or perhaps more, as they cohabit according to 
rules/— With this account, that of Hamilton agrees, (Account of the East Indies, vol. i, 
page 308), excepting that he states that a Nair woman could have no more than twelve 
husbands, and had to select these under certain restrictions as to rank and caste. On the 
other hand Buchanan states (vol. ii, page 411,) that the women after marriage are free to 
cohabit with any number of men, under certain restrictions as to tribe and caste. It is 
consistent with the three accounts, and is directly stated by Hamilton, that a Nair may be 
one in several combinations of husbands: that is, lie may have any number of wives,” 

( No ie. —The ar t ic 1 e i n the Asiatic JRes ear ah es above q u of e d w h y 31 r . Jon ath an Du ? ic a 
and hears date 1798, Mr. Duncan was President of the first Malabar Commission appointed 
in 1792, and was afterwards Governor of Bombay — H. m. wj 


EXTRACT fro at “REPORT ON THE CENSUS OP NATIVE COCHIN” 

Taken 20th July 187b. By A. SANKARIAH, r.a.. Da wan Peishkar. 

* * * * # #- # 

Page 37.—“ The state of society among the Malabar Sudras is in some measure 
peculiar to it. At least, th§ economy of a Nair family differs from that of almost any other 
people in the world.” 

A family here consists of a mother and her offspring, and their defendants in the 
female line, at the head of which is the eldest male member called Tarawattil Karim van. 
The women pass through the religious rites of marriage in the same way as all other Hindus, 
but they are united then to a symbolical husband and not to a particular Individual. 

£l Avoiding the miseries of widowhood on the one hand, and of the legal restraints 
imposed by the stronger sex of "coverture’ and f conjugal rights J on the other, they live 
in a state of free love in the domicile of their origin. The freedom of choice and of divorce 
may be liable to abuse, but many a man is wont to make the concubine the companion of his 
life, and to treat her and the issue with unfailing kindness, as if the law and church had 
sanctioned tlie alliance, and placed the woman’s person and property at bis exclusive control.” 

The superiority of the Malabar Sudras over their cousins of the other parts of India 
is undisputed, whether in respect to make and complexion, or intelligence and manliness. 
t This is clearly traceable to the comparative freedom and independence of the females, and 
tlieir association with the Brahmins. 
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Another advantage of the Marumakkathayain system is seen in the happy state of 
union amongst brothers and sisters, which preserves the family property from division for 
successive generations. To use the words of a novelist, the chemical affinity which began in 
the cradle and strengthens with every year of life is not here dissolved by the introduction 
of that third element, which makes of the brother a husband, while the new combination 
casts out the old sometimes in a disagreeable effervescence. 

Now-a-days some unreasoning prejudice seems to be setting against it which is 
doubtless due to the influence of the adherents of the rival system ; and parents too often 
contrive to make provision for their children at the expense of the peace and comfort of their 
own Tar wads, 

(Note .-— According to Mr. Sankariah rf the revival of the Kshatria families was 
effected % the connection of the Brahmins with their fairand the “Royal families of 
Cochin ?J (he remarks) “ thus preserve their pure blood/ 1 i. e> } as Buchanan more coarsely 
puts it, by the ladies “ submitting themselves to be impregnated by Nambudris.^—e, m. w.) 


EXTRACT from “A HAND-BOOK OF TRAVANCORE” 

Printed at the Keralavilasam Press, Trevandrum, 1881. 

(Notes—This compilation is anonymous, but the author is believed to be a Nuyar official *— 
***-x-*#*** 

Page 1 LL — “ Malay ala Sudras who go under the broad name of Nairs of Malabar 
form the bulk of the nation numbering 440,932 persons. They constitute the agricultural 
portion of the population, the whole landed property of the kingdom being cultivated by 
them as tenants to the Namboori Brahmin land-lords who are known as the Jen mis of 
Malay a I am. 

“The majority of them are even to this day the tenants of the Jenmis who live 
remote from towns and cities and far away from the busy walks of life. They pay their 
customary homage and treat their Jenmi as liege lord. 

ff In Travancore, the Nairs are generally known by the name of Malaysia Sudras. The 
term Nair is also of common occurrence. 

“ The different classes under this broad nomenclature are numerous. Neither the 
Brahmans nor the Sudras of Malabar are the aborigines of the laud, but, as already observed, 
they were colonies brought here for peopling the newly reclaimed Kerala. Such innovations of 
customs and manners were introduced among them that they may be alienated from their 
brethren in their native land. 

“ The most striking feature of dissimilarity is the 
* Top-knot, position of the Kudmnie.* which, with them, is on the crown 

of the head. (Strong attachment to the land is the charac¬ 
teristic of the Travancoreaus, A writer says that the Nair family or Tarawad consists of his 
uncles, brothers, sisters and sisters 1 children owing to the loose nature of the marriage contract 
which is almost a necessity induced by the practice prevailing in Namburi families of only the 
eldest male members marrying, the others having to seek wives from this class. 

“ I cannot but point out for the edification of the above writer that the family consists 
of uncles, brothers, sisters, &c., not on account of the looseness of the marriage contract, but on 
account of the peculiar law of inheritance imposed on them by the sage Parasu Rama. They 
justly honor and reverence this law as it is of Divine Origin and as all other nations do with 
the laws which are sacred to them. The so-called marriage among Nairs is as sacred as ii 
is to all other nations. 
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c: Again this learned writer proceeds to say that no man is able to look upon Ins wife’s 
children as his own and hence he centres his interest and his affection in the children of his 
sisters whom he regards his own, 

The above statement again is as absurd as anything could be. Every Travancoreau 
looks upon his children as Ids own, as is done by all the other nations. A little more experience 
among the respectable families would have convinced the writer of the absurdity of his statement. 
In all respectable families, a father, during his life-time, gives enough to his children. He 
loves his children as his own and he is able to look upon them as his own. It' there he any 
doubt, that doubt is common to all other nations. In most families, after the father's death, 
the wife and children receive maintenance from his Tarawad. After his death, heirs to his 
property and to his person after death are his Anandravars. They have the sole right to all 
property left by the Karan a van (both uncle and elder brother are included under this term; 
whether ancestral or self-acquired. The funeral obsequies are also performed by the heirs in 
preference to sens who also in most places perform such rites conjointly. This system of 
succession intended at first as an innovation upon the customs of foreign countries is defended 
on the score of its Divine origin having been imposed on them by Parasu Rama. 

e< Though his wants are few and those generally such as can be easily satisfied, the 
Nair cannot be said to be parsimonious in his expenses. The construction of a house and the 
marriage ceremonies (tying of Tali) of his nieces and daughters are the engrossing cares of 
every respectable Nair and oftentimes exhaust the earnings of a life-long* labor of a poor 
family. 

“ Every Nair girl must go through this ceremony at an early age. After the day 
and the auspicious hour for the marriage have been determined upon, the erection of the 
marriage pan dal commences, the decoration of which is in cases of affluent families 
magnificent, and forms an important item of the marriage expenditure. On the day of the 
marriage the relatives, friends and neighbours having arrived, the Tali is tied round the 
girl’s neck at the auspicious moment accompanied by the usual complement of drums beating 
and musicians playing, amidst the deafening halloos of the assembled women. The invited 
party are then given betel and nut in the order of rank and importance, and treated to a 
rich and varied banquet. The ceremony lasts four days, but the period of mirth and 
rejoicing varies with the respectability of the family. The 4 Tali 5 is necessarily the badge 
uf married life and does (sic) possess the importance which it has in the eyes of foreigners. 
The person who ties it on the girl’s neck is not her husband and cannot claim to receive 
her favours in after life. The Tali must be tied either by an Eliathoo, Tiruvupuud or Cholia 
Fatter, if the girl is of a very respectable family, or by any member of their own kindred 
who are known as Yenangar or Alacliambis. The Tali tier receives suitable presents at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, and in some cases becomes her husband. If not, when she 
attains the age of puberty, her parents or uncles choose for her a husband and she accepts 
him. In respectable families the selection is circumscribed by restrictions of rank, wealth and 
importance. Even in poor families, no cue below their own class is chosen. In token of this 
alliance, the girl receives cloth from the man in a t silver Tambalum at an auspicious hour, 
and this is done in the presence of relatives and neighbours. This is called the cloth-giving 

ceremony. The understanding thus brought about between the parties lasts to the end _ 

in all respectable families dissolution being of very rare occurrence. In cases where they 
nre unable to procure suitable husbands they have recourse to the Numboories. It is only in 
towns, and among the lower orders, that the girl herself chooses her own husband and 
dissolves the union at her or Iris pleasure. 

“ In some cases cloth-giving ceremony takes place before the girl attains her age nF 
puberty in which case her husband conducts the ceremonies in connection with the latter. It. 
is also at his expense that the Yalakappu and Punkala ceremonies in the 7th month oflmr 
pregnancy are performed. Nothing of the customs and manners of the Sudraa can bu gathered 
from what takes place in such large towns as Trevandrum, Qnilon, Alleppv, &c. In such places 
v erv few respectable families arc seen. The great bulk uf them live like the Nnmboories in 
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country parts. Only personal observation and local experience can enable a writer to write 
on their customs* It is therefore a matter of no great surprise that learned gentlemen should 
write on such subjects and draw their conclusions (which are laid down as applicable to the 
whole class irrespectablv) from the life of the dregs of the population in the towns. 

“ If a Numboori gives cloth to a Is air girl the alliance is not dissolved at their pleasure 
but only at the death of either of the parties* The issues by such a marriage are brought up* 
supported and educated by the Namboori father himself. He looks upon such children with 
pride and gives them sufficient property for their support. Circumstances tuay bring about 
dissolution of marriage among Nairs. But this is no uncommon thing in other countries also* 
Among Bandy Brahmins marriages are often dissolved* Innumerable instances may be cited 
if necessary. 

• The prevailing practice among the Nairs is therefore not subject to criticism as is 
often done by those of other castes* 

tc Both men and women wear a piece of cotton cloth 4 or 5 cubits in length by 3 in 
breadth which is just enough to be wrapped round. The upper cloth of males is a Nariathoo 
which is generally tied round the head when they walk out. Their women do not generally 
cover their bosoms while at homo, except in respectable families, nor do they do 80 out¬ 
doors in North Travancore* Civilisation is steadily advancing from the south* the effects of 
which are clearly discernible in Trevandrum* there being not one Nair girl here who will 
walk out without an upper cloth, 

“Malayala Sudras amount to 19 per cent, of the population* There are numerous 
sub-divisions among them* so nice and capricious that the men and women of one caste will 
not eat meals prepared by the members of another* nor sit for eating together in the same 
row* though there is no objection to eat in the presence of those of other castes.” 


EXTRACT from WIG RAM’S MALABAR LAW AND CUSTOM* 

Edition 18S2 —page 3* 

“ All European writers, Lubbock, Mayr* McLennan and others agree in the conclu¬ 
sion that the system of inheritance in the female line prevalent among the Nairs could only 
have originated from a type of polyandry resembling free love. The ancient rule was that 
the woman should remain in her own house and be visited by her husband* and that the 
eldest female in the house should be the head of the house* 

u Time has brought modifications in the system* and in Malabar, though not in 
Canara, the eldest female has given way to the eldest mule. 

u The wife sometimes has a separate house provided for her, where she lives with her 
husband. Perhaps no stronger argument could be adduced of the existence of polyandry 
among the Nairs in ancient times than the fact that to this day the term Son of ten fathers 
is used as a term of abuse among them,” 

{Nate m —Another very common term of abuse used by Mappillas to Nairs ie <e drandt* 
mag one nobody’s child ,—h. h, w.) 

*#■£*#**** 

ff But polyandry may now be said to be dead* and although the issue of a Nayar 
marria<*e are still children of their mother rather than of their father* marriage maybe defined 
as a contract based on mutual consent and dissoluble at will. It has been well said that 
nowhere is the marriage tie* albeit informal* more rigidly observed or respected than it is in " 
Malabar, Nowhere is it more jealously guarded or its neglect more savagely avenged* 
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u There are some who would argue that polyandry, if it ever did exist, was introduced 
by the Brahmans for their own selfish ends, and that the Kaliyanam ceremony which every 
Nayar girl performs before attaining her puberty, but which has no relation whatever to the 
real marriage, indicates a period when marriage was, aa elsewhere in India, a religious 
institution, 

“ It seems to me that the Kaliyanam ceremony was probably introduced by the Brah¬ 
mins, It ia admittedly a mere formal ceremony. By it the so-called bridegroom incurs no liabi¬ 
lities and acquires no rights. 1 am quite ready to admit that, but for the Brahmins, all traces of 
polyandry would long since have disappeared, and that the Brahmins encouraged concubinage 
between the younger members of their family and the Nayar women for tho purpose of main¬ 
taining the impartibility of their estates.” 

* * * * * * # * ^ # 

Page 5.—“ The Sudras willingly submitted their females to tlie embraces of the 
Brahmins, and the custom of securing Brahmin husbands for the females of the Royal families 
and petty chieftains of Malabar, continues to the present day,” 

(Note. — Mr. Wigram was Distr ict Judge of South Malabar from 1875 to 1882.) 


EXTRACT from REPORT ox IMPERIAL CENSUS OP 1881, by LEWIS McIVOR, C.S., 1883. 

VoL I. —Page 257, 

u It was at one time the fashion to deny the name of marriage to the unions of the 
Malabar Hindus, but a more intelligent appreciation of the facts has exploded that slander.” 

(Note. — Mr. Mclvor never served in Malabar , and it is not apparent what facts } elecited 
by the Census, he considered to warrant the above courageous utterance ,—H. M. w.) 


EXTRACT from “THE MANUAL OFjMADRAS ADMINISTRATION,” 
by C. D. MACLBANE, mbs. doc., m*a., C.S. 

Edition 1885, Pages (111) and (17), 

* 

(6), The Nayars of the West Coast . — This is the common appellation of the ordinary 
Dravidian middle class of Malabar. The greater portion of the land is in their hands. They 
hold most of the Government offices and they form the wealthy farmers, merchants and skilled 
artisans of the country. The reigning families of the West Coast are members of this caste. 
Nayar means lord, chief, or master. Amongst the Nayars there are several snb-divisions with 
their distinguishing titles and characteristics, and their respective gradations of caste pre-emi¬ 
nence. The Nayar customs with respect to marriage are of a most singular character. In 
early youth, the girl goes through the ceremony of marriage by having the “ talee,” or marri¬ 
age cord, tied round her neck, but this is not followed by cohabitation. When arrived at a 
marriageable age, lovers present themselves, and the favoured person offers to the woman a 
cloth and other presents, and either resides with her, or visits her at intervals in her brother’s 
house. This is called f< giving a cloth and residing together” and is the only practical substi¬ 
tute for marriage amongst these people. The engagement is not binding upon cither party 
longer than they choose and is readily dissolved. The woman is at liberty to dismiss the man, 
or the man to dismiss the woman, on easy terms. A settlement of accounts as to presents, 
expenses of the marriage, ornaments, &c., and a deed of separation drawn up and signed in the 
presence of four witnesses of the same caste dissolve the connection. Many of these alliances, 
however, are continued throughout life. This custom is evidently the survival of polyandry; 
a ystom first tolerated in the absence of a sufficient check on the woman, and then constituted 
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a national custom with the attendant consequences. From the marriage customs arises the 
law of inheritance or Maroomakatayam,mentioned several times in these volumes. The children 
of a Nayar woman inherit the property, or rights, not of their father, but of their mother's 
brother. They are their uncle's nearest heirs and he is their legal guardian. So it is also in 
the succession to the throne in reigning families. In conjunction however with the system of 
descent ff ab ufcero” is that or the undivided family, so that although the woman’s son inherits, 
he only inherits his share in that undivided family, in other words hia right to maintenance. 
As a further result of these two customs combined, it follows that with the last female a family 
ceases to have the power of continuance and with the last male thereafter dies out. Escheats 
to Government frequently arise from this. The custom of polyandry itself is regularly prac¬ 
tised by carpenters, stone masons, and individuals of other occupations. This is usually done 
amongst brothers. Several brothers living together are unable to support a wife for each and 
take one Amongst them, who resides with them all. The children are reckoned to belong to 
each brother in succession, in the order of seniority. The peculiar usages of the Nayars give 
to their females considerable social influence and liberty of choice and action. Most of them 
know how to read and write. This class of people cherish a mosf tenacious attachment to their 
native locality and country aud are rarely known to engage in travel or to migrate to other 
parts of India. They were once trained to the use of arm, carried a sword and shield and were 
noted as warriors. They are exceedingly able in the management of business affairs, 

# * **#$*#* 

Page (17).-—The Nayars themselves are a remarkable body. In the Hindoo system 
they are classed as Soodras, though they rank immediately under the Brahmins, the inter¬ 
mediate classes being here wanting. Indeed they are manifestly equal in dignity with the 
Kshatriyas of North-Western India, Their most peculiar characteristic consists in the arrange¬ 
ment with regard to females. These are married at ten years of age and have an aliment 
transmitted to them by their husband (sic), whom they must not however see or hold inter¬ 
course with; a single instance of such connection would be considered scandalous. They 
reside with their mother, and after her death with their brother ; they are allowed and regard it 
an honor, to attract as many lovers as possible, provided they be of equal or superior rank. It is 
thus considered a ridiculous question to ask a Nayar who is his father. The only real parent¬ 
age rests with the brother of the wife, whose children are considered as belonging to him, and 
to whom all his property and titles are transmitted; for the sister's children must be in one 
degree consanguineous, while the wife's children may not be in any. 


EXTRACT from THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 

By W. W, HUNTER, c.s.i., c.i.e., ll.d, 

Vol IX— p. 227—Ed. 18S6. 

a The marriage customs of the Nairs are in many respects peculiar. For a longtime 
it has been supposed that polyandry was a national practice among them; but a recent writer 
on Malabar law and custom asserts that although the issue of a Nair (Nayar) marriage arc still 
children of their mother rather than of their father, polyandry is almost extinct, and marriage 
may be defined as a contract based on mutual consent and dissoluble at will. He states that it 
has died out in North Malabar, aud only traces of it are found in South Malabar. It still sur¬ 
vives in parts of Cochin and Travancore. In Malabar the form that exists is found only where 
Brahmin or Nainburi influence is strong, namely, in Nedunganad or Cherpulsherri. Even there, 
oo woman has more than two husbands ; in Travancore she may have several. Formerly there 
was no difference as regards number between Native States and British Malabar, and a Malay- m 
alam drama is extant which describes with great humour the quarrels between the five husbands 
of a Nair lady in British Malabar and their subsequent reconciliation. 
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" Of such a woman the tarwad for residence of all the descendants in the female line 
from a common ancestor) is the home. Here she receives any man she pleases, the only res¬ 
triction being that her lover should not be of lower caste than her own. In British Malabar 
two brothers never marry the same woman—a connection thought not incestuous among the 
polyandrists of Tibet ; neither may a man marry his deceased brother’s wife on pain of ex¬ 
pulsion from caste ; nor may he marry two sisters- In North Malabar, the tarwad women 
generally live with their husbands throughout the year, only occasionally visiting their tarwad 
homes, In South Malabar, among the less wealthy families, the women live with their hus¬ 
bands for only half the year, spending the other half in the tarwad home. In the case of a 
Krija or petty chief, the wife does not leave the tarwad at all. She is visited there by the 
husband. The Nairs maintain an extraordinary respect for relationship by descent through 
females. Caste excommunication would inevitably follow marriage between the children of 
sisters, or indeed between relations iu the female lino who are members of the same tarwad. 97 


EXTRACT from “THE MALABAR MANUAL,” 

ML 1887. 

By W. LOGAN, Esq., S.C. 

( This Officer served in Malabar for over 20 years , and was Collector of the District for 
nearly 13 year*.) 

Page 134. — “ The most characteristic custom of the Nayars is connected with their 
marriages . Every Nayar girl is married in one sense at a very early age. The tali is tied 
round her neck before she attains puberty, and is considered to be disgraceful in her relations 
not to have this ceremony performed before that event takes place. The tying of the tali is 
a great event in each household, and frequently several girls go through this ceremony simul¬ 
taneously. When this can be managed it enables the ^family to make a greater display than 
they would probably be able to afford if there was a separate ceremony for each girl. The 
marriage pavilion is in the case of influential families very often magnificent in its decorations, 
— bright coloured rows of columns supporting gothic arched or Saracenic roofs, resplendent 
in tinsel and colours, with an extremely ingenious and pretty device of domes revolving 
slowly at intervals and showeriug down at appropriate moments sweet-smelling flowers 
on the guests and bridal party. The auspicious day and hour are carefully selected 
beforehand in consultation with the astrologers; friends, relations and neighbours all flock to 
the ceremony, and at the selected auspicious moment the tali is tied round the girl’s neck 
amid much foin-tomming and shrill music accompanied by deafening shouts from the assembled 
people. Then follows the usual distribution of betel and areca nut, and the guests afterwards 
sit down to a banquet. The ceremony is prolonged over four days in the case of well-to-do 
families. The strange thing about it all is that the girl is not really married to the man who 
performs the £ ah'-tying ceremony. In the case of good families the man selected for this duty 
is usually either an Ilayattu t or an east coast Brahman, and in the case of others a man of 
their own kindred. After the ceremony ho receives a suitable present and departs. When 
the girl comes of age he cannot claim her as his wife, nor solicit her favours in afterlife. 

“ After attainment of the age of puberty the girl chooses her real husband of her own 
free will, though in this she is often guided by the opinions of her edders. The man she 
selects is called the f Gunodoshakkaran, 1 guuam being good and dosham being bad and karan 
being the doer. This designation may be exactly reproduced by the phrase from the English 
wedding service in which the mutual contract of the 'parties is * for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer. 1 The ceremony of instalment of her husband is exceedingly simple. All 
that is necessary is that the husband should give, and that the girl should receive, a cloth in 
the presence of relations and friends. If the pair are dissatisfied with each other the woman, 
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in like simple fashion, returns the cloth and their connection thereupon ends. Sometimes a 
woman accepts the favours of many lovers, hut this is generally now-a-days scouted by all 
respectable people, and the fashion is daily becoming more and more prevalent for the woman 
to leave her ancestral home For that of the husband of her choice, although, as matter of law, 
the husband occupies no recognized legal relation involving rights and responsibilities in 
regard either to his wife or his children. 

u The statement that the younger cadets of Nambutiri families live with Nayar women 
merely reproduces in English the Malayali mode of describing the married life of these people 
and of the Nayars. It is part of the theory that the women they live with are not wives, that 
they may part at will, that they may form new connections. This part of the Malabar law has, 
in the hands of unenquiring commentators, brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality 
of the people. The fact, at any rate of recent years, is that, although the theory of the law 
sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal fidelity is very general. Nowhere is the mar¬ 
riage tie—albeit informal—more rigidly observed, or respected, nowhere is it more jealously 
guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged. The very looseness of the law makes the 
individual observance closer; for people have more watchful care over the things they are 
most liable to lose. The absence of ceremonial has encouraged the popular impression ; but, 
ceremonial, like other conventionalities, is an accident, and Nayar women are as chaste and 
faithful as their neighbours, just as they are as modest as their neighbours although their 
national costume does not include some of the details required by conventional notions of 
modesty. 

ff In former times, however, there was perhaps a better foundation for the popular 
impression. One Sheik Zm-ud-din, the author of a work which in a more or less abridged 
shape has a large circulation, chiefly in manuscript, in Malabar, noticed the Nayar custom of 
marriage as one which they possessed distinguishing them from other races. He wrote about 
the middle and latter half of the sixteenth century. He seems to have had exceptionally 
good opportunities for observing facts. He said that each women had two or four men who 
cohabited with her, and the men, he said, 'seldom* quarrelled, the women distributing her 
time among her husbands just as a Muhammadan distributes his time among his women. 
Hamilton, too, in his ‘New account of the East Indies* (Edinburgh, 1727) wrote:— f The 
husbands 1 of whom, he said, there might be twelve, but no more at one time, * agree very 
well, for they cohabit with her in their turns, according to their priority of marriage, ten 
days, more or less according as they can fix a term among themselves, and he that cohabits 
with her maintains her in all things necessary for his time, so that she is plentifully provided 
for by a constant circulation. 1 c When the man that cohabits with her goes into her house ( 
he leaves his arms at the door, and none dare remove them or enter the house on pain of 
death.' When she proves with child she nominates its father, who takes care of his Educa¬ 
tion, after she has suckled it, and brought it to walk or speak, but the children are never 
heirs to their father’s estate, but the father's sisters’ children are. 51 

******** * 

• 

Page 143,—“In North Malabar the caste (Tiyar) generally follows the Marumak- 
kaidyam system of inheritance, while in South Malabar the descent of property is generally 
from father to son. Not unfroquently, however, two brothers, or more eren, marry one wife. 

If she have but one son the child is fathered on the elder brother. 

u Both men and women of the North Malabar caste are remarkably neat in appearance, 
although, like the Nayars, their clothing botli of men and women, is extremely scanty; and 
they are besides extremely careful as to personal cleanliness. The head-quarters of the caste 
may be said to lie at and round the ancient European settlements of the French at Mahe, and 
of the English at Tellicherry. The women are not as a rule excommunicated if they live with 
Europeans, and the consequence is that there lias been among them a large admixture of * 
European blood, and the caste itself has been materially raised in the social scale. In ap- 
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pearance, some of the women are almost as fair as Europeans, and it may be said in a general 
way that to a European eye the best favoured men and women to be found in the districts are 
the inhabitants of ancient Kadattunad, Iruvalinad and Kot-fcayam, of whom a large proportion 
belong to the Tty nth or planting community. 

“ In the facility of their marriage relations they differ but little from the Nayars, but 
with them the real marriage ceremony is much more formal. It is usual for the girl to have 
her tali tied, as in the Nayar caste, before attaining the age of puberty, but the system of 
having the tali tied by the man who is to be her future husband is always resorted to when a 
suitable husband can be found before the girl attains to that age. At the betrothal ceremony, 
which is managed by two relatives and by a Tanddn (headman or priest) on each side, the 
bridegroom's party tender payment of four fanams, apparently for the food they have par¬ 
taken, and then five-and-a-quarter rupees in cash and two new pieces of cloth as au udayulam, 
or mark, or sign of the conclusion of the bargain. At the end of this part of the proceedings 
the grooms’s Tanddn gives to the bride’s Tanddn two betel leaves with the remark, i We 
shall be coming for the marriage with a party of so many on such and such a date/ to which 
the bride’s Tanddn replies, 4 If you satisfy our claims with (say) ten-and-a-half rupees in 
cash and six pieces of new cloth anti two fanams for uncle’s son, we shall hand over the girl 
to you/ The allusion here to { uncle’s son’ will be explained presently. 

Before the wedding day the bridegroom goes and visits all his relations accompanied 
by five women all well dad and bedecked. If he accepts food in any house it is a sign that 
the inmates are invited to the wedding. 

Tlie bridegroom with his relations and friends sets out for the bride’s house on the 
wedding day on observing a favourable omen. He goes accompanied by two other youths 
dressed exactly like himself, and with others of liis male relations and friends armed with 
swords and targets playing in front of him. On arrival at the wedding pavilion the bride’s 
Tanddn wisely collects the swords and keeps them in his own charge. The three youths 
dressed exactly alike sit together and have rice strewn over them in common. The bride¬ 
groom's sister brings in the bride and seats her behind the groom ; the other female relatives 
stand behind, and the bride’s mother is conspicuous in a special red cloth thrown over her 
shoulders. If the bride has not already had tali tied, the groom now puts it round her neck, 
and his sister ties it at the auspicious moment pronounced by the astrologer present for that 
purpose. After this the bride moves back to her seat behind the groom, and the groom’s 
sister then asks permission of the assembly to pay the bride’s price (Kdnam) J and the 
bride’s mother then, in similar fashion, seeks permission to receive at her hands the cloths and 
ten-and-a-haif rupees in cash. 

“ The groom and his two groomsmen are then served with food, &c,, which they in 
dumb show pretend to take, and at the conclusion of this they rise up and march straight 
home with the bride, who must be held by the groom’s sister all the way. 

-i 

u As they step out of the wedding pavilion they are met by Machchun or * uncle’s 
son,’ prepared to contest with thorn for the bride as prize, he having, according to Marumak- 
kalttyam ideas, a better claim to her than anyone else. It is on this account that the two 
groomsmen are dressed up like the groom himself in order to puzzle the Machchun at the 
juncture as to who’s who. The Maehchthfs claims are bought off with the two fanams brought 
for the purpose, and he in turn presents betel leaf in token of conciliation. On reach in the 
bridegroom’s house the bride and groom must enter the door placing their right feet simulta¬ 
neously on the door step. The feasting is kept up for two days at the groom’s home and for 
two more days at the bride’s, the parties assisting each oilier and also making presents to the 
couple/’ 
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EXTRACT from ff HINDU LAW AND USAGE” 

By JOHN D. MAYNE, Esq,, Barrister-at-Law. 

{Fourth Edition —1888.) 

Preface—page XT—dated 1878. 

**** ***** 

€i Even in Malabar I have witnessed continued efforts on the part of the natives to 
cast off their own customs and to deal with their property by partition, alienation and devise, 
as if it were governed by the ordinary Hindu Law, These efforts were constantly successful 
in the provincial courts, but were invariably foiled on appeal to the Sadder Court at Madras, 
the objection being frequently taken for the first time by an English barrister. It so happened 
that during the whole time of this silent revolt, the Sudder Court possessed one or more 
judges, who were thoroughly acquainted with Malabar customs ami by whom cases from the 
District were invariably heard- Had the court been without such special experience, the pro¬ 
cess would probably have gone on with such rapidity, that, by this time every Malabar tar wad 
would have been broken up. The revolt would have been a revolution, 1 ' 

********* 

Page 22G — (t I have been told that fidelity to a single husband is becoming common 
among the Nair women of the better class. And it is certain that the Malabar farwads would 
long since have broken up into families, each headed by a male, if our courts had allowed 
them to do so.” 


EXTRACT from “ PRIMITIVE FAMILY.” 

By C, N. STARKE— 1889. 

Speaking of the Nairs, he says (page 83) <r as soon as a girl is marriageable, the 
mother invites her kinsfolk and friends and presents herself with her daughter, arrayed in all 
her ornaments. She asks whether any one is willing to marry the girl and if a suitor is Found 
the wedding is solemnized with great splendour. 

“ The chief ceremony consists in winding a silken cord to which a coin worth about two 
shillings is attached, round the necks of both, and the bridegroom then hangs the coin round 
the bride's throat. He is then entitled/if so disposed, and if he is not too nearly related to 
the girl, to regard her ms his wife for the space of one day; but thenceforward they see no 
more of each other than if no such union had taken place. He may have love passages in many 
houses : she chooses two, four even as many as twelve husbands, on whom she bestows her 
favours and receives in return small gifts for herself and her mother. Each lover remains at 
her command for 24 hours, and he must make himself useful to her during this period by 
fetching wood and the like, and he also enjoys the rights of a husband. Both parties are free 
to break off the connection without ceremony and divorces are very frequent. The paternity 
of every Nair is unknown.” 

{Note .—The authorities quoted by the author for the above details are Buchanan, 
voL ii, page 412, and Bachofen's Antiquarisehe Briefe, vol- i, chapters 28—30.) 

He goes on to say ff It is impossible not to regard the ceremony by which a girl is 
dedicated to what is according to our ideas an unchaste life, as a wedding ceremony which 
has been degraded into a mere formality.” 


M. ELIE RECLUS, author of a work on comparative ethnology termed ** Primitive 

Folk,” (The Con temporary Science Series) devotes a whole chapter, of over 30 pio- es to 
the Nairs. ° J 
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Much of the matter seems to be drawn from the abundant spring of a lively imagin¬ 
ation, but it is interesting to have the views of a French author on Nair customs, even if the 
authority for his facts is not always apparent. 

M, Reclus says, (page 162) :—“ Until now, we have believed the joys of paternity 
the sweetest and deepest of all delights. Here are men to whom they are unknown. We 
have believed paternal love a natural feeling: it is merely an acquired idea. Marriage, else¬ 
where, is or has been the taking possession of the woman by the man. The custom of Mala¬ 
bar (known as the Marrou Mokatayoum) is an exception to the rule; the nuptials are here 
interposed only to emancipate the woman, and introduce her into the world. She takes a 
master to gain independence; with the contract of servitude in her hand, she acquires per¬ 
sonal liberty. Provided she wears her tali round her neck, she is free of conjugal bonds. 

• 

<c It is not the first time that a symbol has been seen to transform itself into its oppo¬ 
site, an institution that has changed its nature and reversed its significance. 

* 

tf The emancipated wife lives with her mother, or at a pinch with one of her brothers, 
unless she prefers to set up house-keeping for herself. She intends to lead a merry life and 
unite herself with whom she pleases, except with her lawful husband. That would be a slip 
for which public opinion would never pardon her. The first introductions are made by her 
mother and maternal uncle, her two protectors. In the North of Malayalam, which has 
advanced further towards the paternal family, it is not considered suitable for one lady to 
have more than one gallant at a time. But in the South, the customs of which I am more 
especially describing, the more admirers a woman has the more she is esteemed—four, five, 
six, seven ; but not more than ten, or twelve. Everything has its limits. Reciprocal propriety' 
demands that each shall be privileged guest for twenty-four hours, a week, a decade, or half 
a decade. Does the king of the hour desire to keep aAvay visitors, to be rid of intruders? 
He hangs up his shield nt the door or sticks his sword, or his knife them— Thevmot, Voyage 
V .—Every one knows what is meant. 

ff And what is to be done beyond the service of the queen ? What one pleases. A man on 
duty for the week in one group is free to solicit the same office in any others; he presents him¬ 
self, is accepted or refused, goes and comes, departs and returns. Where there is restraint 
there is no pleasure. The share-holders in these companies of floating capital contribute each 
man his quota towards the expenses of the establishment.” 

• 

********* 

If a woman is at liberty to Lave her dozen of cavaliers, the cavaliers in their turn are 
free to have as many mistresses, amongst whom they share their stock of clothing, arms, 
horses (sic) and personal possessions. When a girl returns to her favourite, a robe with which 
he has presented her, lie understands that his visits are to cease, and seeks his fortunes 
elsewhere. 

* 

* ******** 

" Thus each woman is the wife of several men, each of whom has in his turn several 
mistresses.” 

After narrating the fable “ how the plains at the foot of the ghauts emerged from the 
sea at the command of Vishnu, who bequeathed them to his friends the Brahmins,” M. Reclus 
proceeds ;— 

“ But how might this lofty aristocracy (the Brahmins) unite itself to Nairs, scarcely 
worthy to humbly kiss its Lauds V 1 

********* 
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The law of Manu enjoined upon every pious man the duty of having a son, that the 
males of his ancestors might be sustained by funeral sacrifices. The law does not enjoin 

several children, but permits them, saying that the younger ones are the issue not of duty but 
of pleasure* 

el I, our holy men, (the Malabar Nambudris) have devoted this supererogatory 
progeny to the salvation of the inferior classes. As the transmission of the priestly office is 
ii um the first born to the first born, they marry the eldest son according to the sacred rites. 
As lor the younger sons they do not perpetuate the race, do not enter into Mawful marriage/ 
but are good enough to contract temporary unions with f strange women 9 ; they honor some 
few daughters of the inferior race with their benevolence* 

“ A Brahmin will give offspring to a Nair woman ; never a Nair to a daughter of the 
Brahmins! 

“ Great families would believe their importance impaired if each generation did not 
bring them an influx of consecrated blood* Gratefully, they accept of the services of junior 
priests, sons-in-law who come to furnish well-endowed uncles with heirs.” 

********* 

u Pedro Cabral recounts that at Calicut each of the two royal consorts received the 
attentions of ten Brahmins; a smaller number would have been beneath the royal dignity.” 

********* 

u Here the whole population solicits the Cuckoo. After the lesser nobility, village 
chiefs put in a claim, large proprietors will not be forgotten, still less the wealthy middle 
class* The men of God do what they can ; it is enough.” 

********* 

u One of these Brahmins complained to Missionary Weitbreckt of having no loss 
than ten wives on his hands.” 

****** *** 

« Jt was thus that the Brahmins continued to dominate, by means of religion, a 
people who had nevertheless succeeded in throwing off their political yoke. Their sons are 
princes; their bastards hold the royal speptre.” 

(True Extracts.) 

H- M. WINTEEBQTHAM, 

Collector of Malabar , 

On Special Ditty* 
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APPENDIX II. 


TO TOE 

REPORT 


OF THE 

MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

(List of 474 persons to. whom Interrogatories were sent.) 










































List of persons who sent in Answers to the Interrogatories of the Malabar Marriage Commission. 

* Note,—T he asterisk denotes that the individual was also examined in person before tho Commission. 
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For 
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381—383 

For 
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For 


62 
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390-395 

For 


63 
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For 
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For 
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Interrogatories circulated by the Commission. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Amongst N&yar and higher castes can a man of a higher division have 

Sambandham in a lower division? 

2. Is the same liberty accorded to a woman ? 

* 3. In what, if any, cases is Sambandham between different divisions alto¬ 
gether forbidden ? 

(For instance, do N&yar men aud women of the Charnata division form 
Sambandham with men and women of the Sudra N&yar division 
and vice versa ?) 

4. If a man and woman belonging to different divisions, between which 

Sambandham is not customary, form Sambandham, does it subject 
them, to any and if so what, social penalty ? 

5. Can such Sambandham be validated by a IhAyaschittbam ? (Fine or 

other expiation). 

6. What is the recognised boundary between North and South Malabar for 

caste purposes ? 

7. Do the N&yars of South Malabar form “ Sambandham” with those of 

North Malabar, and vice versa ? 

8. Can a Nayar of South Malabar form “ Sambandham” with a Nfityar 

woman of North Malabar ? If not, why not ? 

9. May the N&yar women of North Malabar cross to the South of the 

KSrapuzha river ? 

10. Why are they prohibited from doing so ? 

11. What is the TfUi Kettu Kaly&nam ? Describe the ceremony. 

12. Who should tie the TtUi ? Has he a name in Malayalam? 

13. Is it the custom for a number of girls, at the same time and place, to 

have their Tali tied on by one and the same man ? 

14. Does the man who ties the Tali thereby obtain a right to cohabit with 

the girl ? 

Can you explain why he should not do so ? 

15. If there is no such right, is there any prohibition to his afterwards for¬ 

ming Sambandham with the girl ? 

16. Have you personally ever known an instance of such a Sambandham? 

17. When the man who tied the Tali dies is there any pollution to the girl? 

If so do all divisions recognise such pollution, or only some divisions ? 
Name them. 

18. Is the Tali sometimes tied on by the girl’s mother instead of by a man ? 

19. Must every Harumakkatb&yam girl undergo the T&likettu ceremony 

before reaching the age of puberty ? 

Is there anything but custom to be pleaded in justification of this ? 
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20. After T&li Kettu Kalyanam, when a girl desires to consort with a 

man, are any further formalities necessary ? 

If so specify them, 

21. When a Nayar lady forms Sambandham with a Nambudiri, or a Pat tar, 

(foreign Brahman) are the same formalities observed as when the 
SambandhaMran is a Nayar ? If there is any difference, wbat is it ? 

22. Are the formalities attending Sambandham the same in North and 

South Malabar ? 

Are the formalities the same throughout North Malabar P 

* 

Are they the same throughout South Malabar ? 

23. Can a woman have Sambandham with as many men as she pleases at 

the same time*? 

24. Is this permitted or prohibited, and in either case where can such a 

permission or prohibition be found ? 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate the Sambandham can she do so? 

26. Is any sort of formality necessary to dissolve the connection ? 

If so describe it ? 

27- Can a man have Sambandham in more than one house at the same 
time? 

28. If he chooses is there anything to prevent it ? 

29. During Sambandham in whoso house does the woman sleep and take 

her meals ? 

30. Is the custom the same in North and in South Malabar ? 

31. According to recognised custom should the man support the woman 

and her children during Sambandham? 

32. Is it the custom to change “ Sambandham” frequently, or is it the 

rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life ? 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakaran iu his house, and hears 

him children, does he, or does he not, feed and clothe them ? 

'4. If Anandaravans work for the Taraw&d is any allowance made to them 
by the K&ranavan ? 

Do they often cultivate Taraw&d land for a rent ? 

In such cases are they permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at 
their pleasure ? 

35. Do Anandaravans generally work for their Taraw&d, or do they try to 

earn something for themselves ? 

36. With their earnings do they support their wife and children, or do they 

hand over their earnings to their K&ranavan ? 

37. Is there such a thing as (Putr&vakasam — son’s right) in 

North Malabar, amongst Nayars and Marumakkathayam Tiyars? If 
so, describe what it is ? 

Is there any practice analogous to it in South Malabar ? 

38. Is there any objection to providing a permissive marriage-law for 

N&yars?* 


* V'Ti. By . •ifldvertciKa the words "and otlwi AlurutuukkuLLjityam Hindu*’’ were omit tori, but tlic omission does 

not occur in tho Vernacular Version, 
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If there are any objections state them ? 

30. If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriage, vrould you prefer to 
retain the customary form and make registration of the marriage 
evidence of its legal recognition, or substitute for it the subjoined 
form ? 

*' Tbe marriage shall be solemnized in the presence of the Registrar and 
of the three witnesses who signed the declaration. It may be solem¬ 
nized in any form, provided that each party says to the other in the 
presence and hearing of the Registrar, and the witnesses, " I (A) take 
thee (B) to be ray lawful wife (or husband.)" 

40. Do the conditions of a valid marriage mentioned below differ from the 

Sambandham recognised in practice? If they differ state in what, 
respects. 

"Marriage may be solemnized under this Act between Hindus either or 
both of them following the Marumakkath&yam law of succession upon 
the following conditions :— 

(1) Neither party must, at the time of the marriage have a wife or husband 

living. 

(2) The man must have completed the age of eighteen years and the wo¬ 
man the age of fourteen years. 

(3) Bach party must, if bo or sho has not completed the age of twenty-one 
years, have obtained the consent of his, or her, legal guardian to the marriage. 

(4) The relation of the parties must not lie such in respect of consangui¬ 
nity or affinity that according to any recognized custom, a marriage between them 
would be improper. 

1st Proviso.— No such law or custom other than one relating to consangui¬ 
nity or affinity, shall prevent them from marrying. 

2nd Proviso. —No law or custom os to consanguinity shall prevent them 
from marrying, unless a relationship can be traced between the parties through 
some common ancestor, who stands to each of them in a nearer relationship than 
that of great-great-grand-father or great-great-grand-mother, or unless one of the 
parties is the lineal ancestor or the brother or sister of some lineal ancestor, of 
the other. 

41. Mention any conditions which you would add or omit, together with 

your reasons for thg suggestion. 

42. What are considered according to social usage to be reasonable grounds 

for dissolving a Sambandham ? 

43. What is the existing usage as to the maintenance of N&yar wifes and 

their children ? 

44. What is yonr opinion as to the new rights proposed to be derived from 

a marriage as described below? 

“ (a) The husbaud shall bo ipso facto the legal guardian of his wifo and of 
her children bora to him before or after such marriage. He shall, however, forfeit 
such right if, without the concurrence of his wife, bo becomes aconvert to anotlr " 

religion. 

(b) The wife and children shall retain their rights as members of their 
tarawad, and shall further be entitled to claim maintenance from the husband. 
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(c) After the husband’s death, the wife shad be come the legal guardian 
of the children in her own separate right, but she shall forfeit such right if she 
becomes a convert, to another religion without the consent of the head of her tara- 
w&d. In such cases the guardianship shall vest iu the head of the taraw&d. 

(d) If either husband or wife die intestate in respect of any of his or her 
separate or self-acquired property, the said property shall devolve on the survivor 
and children born to him before or after such marriage (if any) in equal shares, 
and, failing them, on the taraw&d. 

(e) It shall be lawful for such husband or wife being of sound mind, and 
not a minor, to dispose of his or her separate or self-acquired property Ijy will; 
provided that the husband shall make sufficient provision for his wife and children. 
In case of default the wife and children shall have a right to so much of the pro¬ 
perty as will provide them with a suitable maintenance, with due regard to what 
they have already received from the husband. 

(/) Property devolving on the survivor of a marriage or the children 
whether by inheritance or will, shall be deemed to be their self-acquired property.” 

45. Is Sambandham customary between the Nayars in British Malabar 
and those living in Cochin and Travancore ? 




MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 



MEMORANDUM 

BY 


THE ZAMORIN, MAHARAJAH BAHADUR, 

calichtt. 

H 

In reply to a letter dated 11th April 1891, addressed to him by 
H. M. Winterbotham Esq., Collector of Malalmr, in connection 
with the Malabar Marriage Bill. 


The origin of the Marumaltkath&yam System now prevalent in Malabar , and 
the authonties in support of the same , are given below :— 

The terra Marumakkath&yam is used in the sense of the terras Mdthrupdram- 
pariam (succession from the mother), or Kshetrapdrampanam (succession from the 
ground, or receptacle). The term Makkathayam is, in like manner ,used in the 
sense of Pithruparampariam (succession from the father), or Bijaparampariam (suc¬ 
cession from the seed). “ The successors come under two heads, successors in the 
male line and successors in the female line” (YyvahStram&lika). From the above 
authority, it is clear that there are two modes of succession viz., Makkath&yam, and 
Marumakkathayam. 

2. “ The woman is considered in law as the soil, and the man as the seed” 
(Manusmrithi IX Chapter): Hence those who follow the rule of succession through 
the female line are called the followers of Mdthrup&rampariam, Kshetrapdrampariarn, 
or MarumakkatMyam, and those who follow succession in the male line are called 
the followers of Bigapdrampariam^ Pithrupdrampariam, or Hakkath&yam. 

In the Jimuthap&hatha it is written:— 

3. “The properties of those who have no son, daughter’s son or daughter’s 
grandson shall descend to the sister’s children.” According to this principle, 
even among the followers of Makkatli&yam, the sister’s children succeed to the es¬ 
tate in the absence of heirs in that line. 

• 

4. In the P&dmam Purana it is written:—" Having said so, he, as he was 
devoted to the performance of Yagas from his boyhood and was destitute of issue, 
made his nephew heir to the throne. Hence the sister’s son has a right to inherit 
the property in the absence of any other legitimate claimants.” From this authority 
it appears that the king of Chola installed his nephew as he had no son of his loins. 

5. I have pointed out in the preceding paras that the sister’s children are 
entitled to succeed to the property only when there are no other claimants 
of the paternal blood. I now proceed to point out the reason why the sister’s 
children are made the legitimate heirs to the property in preference to the sons in • 
the land of Kerala. 

6. In Mann spirit hi Cap. IX it is written:—“ In some places the seed of the 
male is preferred; in others the womb of the female. ” 
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Tills authority givcstis to understand that in some places 'preference is given 
to Bijap&rampariajn, and at other places to K slietr ap&rampariam. I state below the 
cases in which Makkath&yam is preferable to Marumakkatliayam, and vice versa. It 
is on the performance of a legitimate marriage that the male can claim the female as 
his exclusive property, and a legitimate marriage, according to the authorities 
quoted below, cannot be contracted between a male and female of different castes. 

“ He alone is a legitimate son, who is begotten on the wedded wife” 2“ To all 
such married men the wives of the same class only must perform the duty of per¬ 
sonal attendance, and the daily business relating to acts of religion. ” It is only in 
cases in which the issue is raised upon a woman in whom marital property is ob¬ 
tained, by a-marriage celebrated in the manner prescibed by the above authorities, 
that the principle of seed (Makkathayam) is preferred. 

“ As with cows, mares, she-camels, slave girls, milch buffaloes, she-goats, 
and ewes, it is not the owner of the bull, or other father, who owns the offspring. ” 
The same rule holds good when a man begets a child upon another’s woman. 

According to this authority one who begets a child on an unmarried woman 
belonging to a different caste will not obtain the child. Agaiu if a Brahman begets 
a son through lust on a Sudra female, that son is called a living corpse in law, 
(first, because he has no rights to inherit the property of his father, secondly, be¬ 
cause he is not authorized to perform his obsequies : Manusmrithi IX Chapter). The 
word putrd (a son) means one who delivers his father from the hell called put ("-JuF ) . 
Again, “ Men who have no marital property in women, but have sown in the fields 
owned by others, may raise up fruit to the husbands; but the pro creator can have 
no advantage from it.” We are to understand from this authority that if one sow seed 
in a field owned by others, one cannot claim the produce, and that it can only be 
claimed by the owner of the field. Just in the same manner issue begotten on a 
female owned by others is for the benefit of the mother, and her brothers. 

This is the reason why I stated above that Marumakkath&yam is in some 
cases preferable. 

7. The following passage occurs in a discourse between Garga and Yudhis- 
tira in Kerala Mahatmiam:— 

“ In this Kfirala only one member of a Brahmin Taraw&d shall marry. The 
eldest son shall marry in preference to others. It is not necessary that the females 
of S&manthans, Sudras and others should observe the rule of chastity. But the 
rule of chastity should be strictly observed by the Brahmin females only. I truly 
say that the above rule need not bo observed by the females of non-Brahmin castes.” 
The authorities given above will clearly show that, according to Parasu R&ma, only 
the eldest son of a Brahmin family is permitted to marry, and that the other mem¬ 
bers may keep the females of lower castes, and that chastity should not be ob¬ 
served by non-Brahmin females. If a Brahmin beget a child on a lo^ caste 
woman, he is not legally married ; and he cannot therefore claim marital property 
in that woman. Such a child can only follow the Marumakkatliayam system and 
the son thus begotten should perform the funeral rites of his maternal uncle, just as 
lie would do for his father: “thus in my country let the uncle be looked upon as the 
' father and let the uncle’s liabilities and assets descend to him.” 

From the above it appears that Parasu Rama himself founded the system of 
Marumakkath&yam among the people who follow it in Kfirala. 1 




8. The reasons why Parasu R&ma established in this country the system oE 
Marumakkath&yam are too many to be stated in this connection. But I may how¬ 
ever state here only the chief reasons which bear upon the present question. This 
land is reclaimed by Parasu RcLma from the sea and mountains, and is therefore 
called Malayalam ,—Mala meaning mountain, and azham = the deep,—and this fact 
is based on this authority viz., chapter 9, Khandapurftnam. “ The land of Kerala 
extending from G6karna to Cape Comorin is taken from the sea by Parasu 
Rftma. He also cut down the valleys of the Malaya and Sahian mountains, and re¬ 
duced them to a level. The land between these two mountains is called Vidara.” 
From this authority it can be clearly understood that the land taken out of the sea 
is called Kerala; and the land taken out of the mountains, Vid&ra. Palghat and 
Temalpuram come under the latter head. “ Parasu R&ma was ruling over the land 
of Kerala for 88 Yug&s (great periods).” From this passage which occurs in the 
chapter above quoted, it is clear that Parasu R&ma was the king of Kerala, and 
that it was he that brought Brahmans and other caste people from other parts and 
peopled them here. Seeing that these Brahmans were not willing to permanently 
settle themselves in this land, he, with a view to prevent them from returning to 
their native land, changed their customs, language, and costume &c. and gave them 
according to their merits Tar a wStds, villages, dignities and so forth. It was ordained 
that Taraw&d property should not be divided, as partition splits the Tarawad pro¬ 
perty, and thereby impairs the permanency thereof. If all the brothers have chil¬ 
dren dissension may often crop-up among them, which will lead to partition. It 
was therefore that he ordained that the eldest son alone should marry as stated in 
the 7tli para. 

9. “Eunuchs and outcastes are excluded from inheritance” (Manu, cha¬ 
pter IX). Although the word Eunuch, means one who is incapable of begetting a 
son, yet the term is equally applicable to a man who begets a child on a woman 
over whom he has no marital rights, as the child is not his own. But it is the 
issue of the elder brother who are entitled to perform the funeral rites of these 
younger brothers and to inherit their property, as according to Manu they are to be 
regarded as the sons of all the brothers. 

10. “ The gift of daughters in marriage by the sacerdotal class is most 
approved when they previously have poured water into the hands of the bridegroom, 
but the (marriage) ceremonies of the other classes may be performed according to their 
fancies.” “ The reciprocal connection of a youth and a damsel with mutual desire 
is the marriage denominated Gandharva, contracted for the purpose of amorous 
embraces and proceeding from sensual inclination” (Manu, Gap ix). It is thus 
that the ancient Marumakkatli&yam system became prevalent in Malabar and the 
authorities for it are those stated above. The following authorities w r ill show that 
no one shall break the ancient customs and usages. “ The observance of immemo¬ 
rial customs increases one's virtue, and virtues will turn away from those who do 
not observe those customs. This is declared to be the established rule of good con¬ 
duct for all the four castes. A king should not urge his subjects to do things 
which are not consistent with the principles laid down in Smrithis and Sruthis, and 
he should chastise him who violates them. Whatever has been tlie custom in a 
Desa, Pura, Grama or Town, should not be broken through. The rules that have ^ 

been hereditary in a family or in a country should not be violated, simply because 
there is no provision in Shastras for the same. We must assume that customs and 
manners are based on the principles of Vedic texts, which are supposed to have 
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been lost. Even virtuous deeds should not be done if they are not conducive to 
public good, and if they do not bring about one’s happiness in the next world. 
A king should not urge-on any body to such things, but should on the contrary 
prevent them. Custom is regarded to be the foremost among the A gam as (revela¬ 
tions). The origin of all the virtues is Custom, and the eternal G-od is the lord 
of all the virtues”. Upon this authority, Par&sara, Manu, Srxpathmia, Vyasa and 
other Rishis have declared that immemorial customs and usages should be in 
variably observed, and that it is improper to introduce innovations at variance with 
them. I am therefore of opinion that the Marumakkath&yam System, now obtain¬ 
ing in Malabar, cannot bo altered in the least degree. As a good deal yet is to be 
said in support of Marumakkathayam System, you may be put in -possession of 
such authority, if necessary, on direct communication with Kftdallur Nambudri, 
Varikkamanjeri Nambudri, Azhuv&njcri Tampur&kkal, Cherumukkil Nambudri, 
Meppalli Nambudri and others. 

(Signed). HANA VIKRAMAN ZAMORIN, 

Maharaja Bahadur. 

A translation of tho Sanskrit slok&s, of which the memorandum is full, was 
obtained through the Honorable Mr, C. Sankaran Nair. 

H. M. WIjSTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 




MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 



ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. THE ERALPAD, or ELAYA RAJAH avargal, 

• CALICUT. 

(Heir Presumptive to the Zamorin Maharaja Bahadur , 

Senior member of the KottaJcal Branch.) 

1. Yes. 

2. A woman cannot have Sabandbam with a man of a lower division, but 
can form Sambandham with a man of a higher division. 

5. Among the Kiriyam, the Sudras, the Ck&rnavars, the Vattekatans, the 
Pallichftns and the Andur&ns, the first can have Sambandham with those of their 
own division and those below them. The males and females of the Ch&rna division 
cannot form Sambandham with those of the Sndra division. It is not customary. 

4. The penalty is loss of caste. Their fellow caste people will not associate 
with them. 

* 5. Cannot. 

6. Korapuzka. 

7. The Nayars of North Malabar go to South Malabar, and form Samban¬ 
dham with women of a lower division. The Nairs of South Malabar do not form 
Sambandham with the women of North Malabzfr. 

8. As a woman in South Malabar who has formed Sambandham with a 
man of her own division, is not prohibited from crossing Korapuzha, a man may 
take his wife with him when he goes to North Malabar, and thus has no necessity 
to form a Sambandham there with a woman of North Malabar. 

9. She may not. 

10. Prohibited originally by Parasu Rftma, and afterwards by the Native 
Rajas that subsequently ruled the Country. 

11. It is on menstruation that females attain the right to cohabit with a 
male. If on menstruation a woman does not do so, according to Sastras she incurs 
the evil consequences which would arise from abortion. A girl has four stages 
according to her age and has an appropriate name at each stage. She is called 
Kanya at 8, Rohini at 9, Grouri at 10, and Rajaswala afterwards. 

According to this ‘pramanam’ (authority) the girl has to be disposed of in 
her 8th year, during the so called Kanyaka period which is before maturity. The 
Marumakkath&yam people also celebrate the Kaly&nam before puberty. The 
Kaly&nam is not a marriage (vivftham) which entitles the man who ties the tali to 
lordship over her. It merely entitles the girl to a right to cohabit with a man. 
The t&li of the girl must be tied either by one of her own, or of a higher caste. The 
people feast the Brahmins and their own people as their means permit. 
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12. The person to tie the tMi differs in the case of different castes. In the 
Calicut palace it is tied by one of the Kodungalur (Cranganore) royal family. Among 
S&mandans, and Sudras of rank such as Karth&kanmar, by Kshatriyas, not belong¬ 
ing to the ruling families. Among Ch&rnavars, by Nedungadis; and among most 
of the rest of the Sudras by one of their own division. Those who tie the tfLli are 
not called by any particular namo, such as Bhart&vu (husband), or Manavalan 
(Bridegroom). 

13. Yes. 

14. No. Because the ceremony is not a marriage (Vivaham) such as “to 
give the man lordship over the woman. 

15. If the girl desires it, she can form Sanhandham and cohabit with the 
man who tied the tali, just fis she can with others. 

1G. Yes. In the royal families of Cochin and Travancore it is mostly the 
case for the man who ties the tali to form Sambandham with the female. I know 
many instances of such Sambandham having taken place in British Malabar. 

17. Among the Sudra and Kiriyam divisions, there is pollution. Among 
other Sudras, if a man of the same division who had been a Sambandhakkfiran for 
a very long time, dies, his wife and children have pollution. 

IS. Yes. In poor families, as the members cannot afford to bring a man 
to tie ‘t&li,’ and to feast the people, the mother ties the tali before a Grod. This 
is however very rare. 

19. The answer to this question is included in the answer to question 11. 

20. In certain places in South Malabar, when a girl is about to form Sam- 
bandham, the relatives and other required persons are verbally told of it and their 
consent obtained. Beyond this, no formalities are observed. In certain other 
places, when a man forms Sambandham with a woman of his own division, besides 
informing the relatives and feeding the Brahmins and distributing among them 
betel leaf &c., some charity is also given. In North Malabar this form of Samban¬ 
dham is called "Pudamuri kaly&uam”. They perform certain ceremonies on the 
occasion, the details of which I do not know. 

21. The consent of the Karanavan and others is obtained for the Samban¬ 
dham. No other formalities are observed. 

22. I do not know the custom that obtains in North Malabar. As I have 
in answer to question No. 20 stated the few differences in the formalities observed 
in South Malabar in regard to Sambandham, I do not repeat them here. 

23. Yes. Provided she has the consent of the first Sambandhakkaran,tho 
woman may arrange for Sambandham with others according to her discretion. 

24. Yes. There is : Vide Keralamah&tmyam, chapter 49. 

25. She can terminate the Sambandham only with the consent of her Kar- 
navan. She cannot of her own accord do so. 

20. No formality whatever. 

27. Yes. 

28. If he chooses, there is nothing to prevent it. 

29. In her own house. If however tho Sambandakkaran is a great and 
rich man, and takes her to his own house, she sloops and takes her meals in his 
house. 

30. I do not know the custom of North Malabar. 
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31. If the woman resides in lier house he has to pay for all other expen¬ 
ses save that of food, and if she resides in the house of the Sambandakkaran she 
is supplied with food from his tarawad property, and the other expenses are paid 
for by the Sambandhakkaran from his self-acquisitions. 

32. Those devoid of intelligence and.affection often change Sambandkara, 
and form new ones; but this cannot be said to be the general custom. The hus¬ 
band and wife ought to stick to each other for life; aud they generally do so. 

33. IE the wife and children live with the Sambandhakkaran, his taraw&d 
supplies them with food, and he supplies their clothing and all other expenses. 

# 34. It is customary for the Karanavan to give a small allowance to Auan- 
daravans who work for the tarawad. In rare instances an Anaudaravan takes 
tarawad property on rent. In such cases the Anandaravan takes for himself any 
surplus over the rent. 

35. Some do both, 

30, Some maintain their family and children with their earnings; and 
some pay them to the Karanavan. 

37. I am not certain whether amongst Nayars and Tiyars in North 
Malabar the children have any right called Puthravakasain. I have never heard or 
known of such a right in South Malabar. 

38. Marumahkatb&yam is the rule in the Kovilagams of Tre van drum. 
Cochin, Calicut, Cliirakkal and Valluwanad, and in these families no one except 
men of the higher castes, viz, Brahmins or Kehatriyas are allowed to form Sam- 
bandham with the females. This being so, it would be a matter of difficulty for 
these families to make use of a (marriage) law. It will not be objectionable to 
those who desire it to secure validity to their marriage, and to enact that a por¬ 
tion of their self-acquisitions should go to their children. From such a marriage 
it does not of necessity follow that pula, (death pollution) and Srddham (funeral 
oblations) need be observed (by the sons ?). 

39. I don’t approve of either way. Most Malayalis consider that it is 
very disgraceful for females to go to public places. As K&zis are appointed by 
Government, for the M&pillas, I think, a high casteman may with advantage bo 
appointed (as Marriage Registrar) to meet tbe wants of all castes. 

40. I think there will be some differences, but until the Act is passed aud 
begins to work, I cannot explain them. 

41. Nil. 

42. The prevailing practice is to break-off the Saraband ham, if either party 
does any thing which disgusts the other, or if either of them leaves undone those 
things which ought to be done. 

43. Vide answers to-section 31. 

44. Vide answers to section 38. 

45. Yes. 

• . 

Signed. ERALPAD, or ELAYA RAJAH OF CALICUT. 

< 

[True translation as near as may be] 

H. M. WTNTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 










MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M.R.Ry. THE PADINYARE KOVILAKATH VALIA TAMBURAN, Avargal, 

(SENIOR OF THE WESTERN KOVILAGAM, A BRANCH 
OF THE ZAMORIN’S FAMILY), 

CALICUT. 

1. Among those, who follow the Marumakkathayam custom, a man of the 
higher class is allowed to make Sambandham with a woman of the lower class. 

2. But certain classes of the Ambalavasis (temple servants) are not 
allowed to have Sambandham with women of the Kiriyam division (tho highest 
class of Sudras in Malabar). 

3. Certain classes of Nayars cannot form Sambandham with each other 
such as the Cb&rnata, Sittakar, Vatakkat &c. 

4. If persons, who, by custom, are prohibited from forming Sambandham, 
do form it, they will be forced to discontinue the Sambandham and be subjected 
to penalties and considered out-castes. 

5. Even after making atonement, a Sambaudham of the kind mentioned 
above, cannot be recognised. 

6. The caste observances differ in North and South Malabar, the Kora- 
puzha is the dividing line. 

7. There are rare cases in which Nayars of North and South Malabar have 
contracted Sambandhams. 

8. A Nair of South Malabar can form Sambandham with a Nair woman 
of North Malabar. 

9. Really there is no objection to a Nayar woman from North Malabar 
crossing the Korapuzha. 

10. The present prohibition to cross the Korapuzha origiuated in the sup¬ 
position that foreign travel would cause people to break caste-rules. The prohibi¬ 
tion was perhaps made by the former kings of the country. 

11. The performance of the Talikettu kaly&nam indicates that the girl has 
attained marriageable age. It is in vogue with slight alterations both among the 
Makkath&yam and MarumakkathfLyam people. As it is an auspicious act it is 
designated “kaly&nam”. The chief performance in it is the tying of tho t&Ii 
at tho Muliurtam, with marriage rites and adorations to the Deity. The prelimi¬ 
naries take about two days and the whole thing occupies six days. 

12. The tilli is tied among the Makkath&yam people by tho father: amon^* 
the Samandhans, Ksliatriyas, and Nair chiefs,—by the Kshatriya Tiruinulp&d : in 
some parts of South Malabar, by the Nedung&dis, and in other parts by the 
relatives: in North Malabar by tho household priest, or Elayath, and relatives. 
There is no special name for the person who ties the tfili. 

13. The T&likettu can be performed by the same man for one or more girls 
at the same time and place. 

14. The person, who ties tho tali 1ms no right to claim the girl as his wife. 

15. The T&likettu neither creates tho right nor the disability to form 
Sambandham. 




1(3. I have not heard of an instanco in which the person who tied the 
t&li has become the husband. 

17. If the person who tied the t&li dies, there is no pollution to the girl. 

18. In some places, the mother of the girl does tie the tftli. 

19. The performance of the talikettu kalyanam for all Marumakkji thuya m 
girls before they reach the age of puberty is the proper thing. It is in confor¬ 
mity not only with the practice, but also with the ruling in the Shastras. People 
who do not observe this practice are subject to jjr&yaschitham (a fine as an 
atonement). 

20. When, after t&likettu, a girl desires to take a husband, an auspicious 
day is fixed on which the K&ranavars, relatives and friends of both parties meet 
together at the house of the.girl, and with marriage ceremonies, begin the Sam- 
bandham. 

21. In case a person of high caste forms Sambandham with a Nayar 
woman, the same practice is followed. 

22. There is no difference in North and South Malabar in the practice of 
forming Sambandham. 

23. A woman cannot have more than one Samhandhakkaran at the same 

time. 

24. It is objectionable. 

2& A woman is at liberty to terminate the Sambandham. 

26. When a Sambandham is to be broken off both parties have to intimate 
their wish to their respective karnavars, who dissolve the Sambandham. 

27. Males are allowed to have Sambandham with more than one woman at 

a time. 

28. There is nothing to prevent this. 

29. During the period of Sambandham, the parties can live, at either of 
their houses according to their pleasure. 

30. The practice is the same in North and South Malabar. 

31. According to custom it is not obligatory for a man to maintain his wifo 
and children, but if the latter live with the husband in his own house, he is bound 
to support them. 

32. It is not a practice among respectable people to change the Samban¬ 
dham often : but it is not obligatory to continue it till death. 

33. If a woman lives in her own house with her husband, and if children 
be born to him, he is not bound to maintain them: but in the instance mentioned 
in para 31, he must. 

34. The Anandaravars are not remunerated if they work for the mainten¬ 
ance of the tarawad. Often they obtain tarawad lands on rent, and dispose of 
the excess of the produce, according to their will. 

35. The Anandaravars work for the maintenance of the tarawad as well as 
for themselves. 

36. The Anandaravars give their earnings to their Karanavars, or utilize 
them in supporting their wives and children, or spend them in any way they please. 

37. In North Malabar, the property given to a person by his father is 
called “son’s share” or “ Putrdvakdsam"> but in South Malabar it is called 
“ Achclian Koduthatu,” or “father’s gift.” 
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38. Though the Act in contemplation is a permissive one, yet as many are 
likely to conform to the provisions of it, it is likely to bring about the evils enumer¬ 
ated below:— m 

(a) The disgrace the couples have to subject themselves to, by going to the 
office of the Registrar with their guardians and witnesses, instead of making the 

• Sambandliam at an auspicious time without any pollution. 

(b) The difficulty and expenses the parties have to undergo in getting evi¬ 
dence if they have to obtain a divorce. 

(c) If adultery is to be proved in a Court to obtain a divorce, parties will 
be encouraged to commit adultery. 

^d) If Anandaravars spend their self-acquired money for their wives and 
children, K&ranavars will neglect the education of their Anandaravars. 

(«) Even if parents be. fond of their sons yet t^iey would neglect their edu¬ 
cation, as the wealth acquired by the son will not come to them (the parents) nor 
to the (parents’) other sons and daughters. 

(/) A man even if bom in a very wealthy family, if he has no private pro¬ 
perty of his own, will find it difficult to get a wife. 

(< 7 ) Taraw&ds will not be recruited, as hitherto, by the accretion of the self¬ 
acquisitions of the members. 

(/t) If the wife and children are to have equal shares in the property of the 
father, dissensions would soon arise among them to settle the share of each, which 
may end in law suits. 

(i) If a person of a high class marry a woman of a lower class, and then 
fall sick, he will have no one to nurse him, for his taraw&d people will neglect him as 
they get no share of his earnings and the (low caste) wife and children are incapa¬ 
citated (for attendance upon him). 

There are many authorities, as well as immemorial usage, to show that among 
the Marumakkathfiyam people the right to property whether belonging to the tara- 
. wild, or self-acquired, and the right to offer the funerals cakes, belong to the 
Anandaravars. 

YYAVAHARAMALA. 

1 *< cocao’ 1 

There are two sorts of offspring in the world, one from the seed, the other 
from the ground, 

MANU SMRITHI. 

2 “ CdaSa(2)^|tn)D'^(m3m3fDl 


Succession through the woman is the ground: succession through the man is 
the seed. 

and 

In some places the seed is (considered) the chief element: in other places, 
the womb. 


YYAVAHARAMALA and karthyana vachanam. 


t*^5tfml«^(?njxilG(D53ujno 33033^^6)^5)®’* 

«(lGC0»?:®|j0.ajDm5 o ^u Gcao<^fisM(^oc8k^cyWn®i’’ 
" ®616)U20J6)®n_JjeJrnl 3UD A^j(5yo)®cn)_fl3’* 


That country will be glorious which follows immemorial usage without 
offending against tradition or sacred writ. Whatever be the ancient cus¬ 
toms for each country, caste and tribe, they should be cherished. If they 
be set at naught troubles will fall upon the people. 



39 . If it is desirable to convert the Sambandham among Malabar Sudras 
into a binding marriage the form now in vogue is best. If registration is necessary 
tlig best plan is to have three or four caste men elected by the people for (groups 
of) two or three amsams, to register marriages. 

40. The marriage laws shown in the margin differ from the practice now 
in force. They are shown below. 

(i) . The husband can have a wife at the time of his marriage, but the wife 

cannot have a husband. 

(ii) . The girl should be 12 years old. 

(iii) . No difference. 

(iv) .* Marriage should be impossible if there is any impediment in the shape 

of caste, or religious observance. 

41. It is not clear whether the 41st question refer to the questions only, or 
to the whole of the Marriage Bill as proposed. 

42. The causes of terminating a Sambandliam are any acts which engender 
mutual aversion. 

43. There is no recognised practice among Nayars to give maintenance to 
their wives and children. It is given in proportion to the wealth acquired ; and 
often according to good will, and pleasure of the donor. 

44. If marriage is legalized by the Act proposed, there will be some new 
rights. My opinion is given below : — 

(«) If the wife and children retain their right to the tarawftd property as 
members of it, the K&ranavan should bo their guardian: if not, in transactions con¬ 
nected with the tarawftd property the husband, or father, will have to be made a party, 
winch will lead to endless troubles. If the husband, or wife, embraces a new 

ft 

religion without mutual consent, all right to the property should be-forfeited. 

* « 

( b ) If the wife and children continue to be members of the tarawftd, the 
wife should only he entitled to such maintenance as is given by the husband 
according to his free will. She cannot force him to give what she likes. 

(c) If the guardian be the person named by me in (a) the same person 
should be guardian under this clause also. 

(d) If the husband, or wife, die intestate, half the property should go to 
the survivor, and the other half to the tarawftd. 

(e) Wills made by all sane persons of proper age should he valid ; but if 
the testator neglects to make by his will proper provision for survivor and 
children the properties should be divided as stated in (d). If the deceased be the 
wife the just share of her property should go to the husband and children, and if 
the deceased be the husband, the share should go to the wife and children. 

(/) Needs no modification. 

40. Home of the Nayars in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore intermarry. 
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(Signed) PAWN VAR'S KOVILAG ATHA VAL1YA ItAJAH 

* 

[True translation as near as may be]. 

H. M. AVTNTEJRBOTHAM, 

Culler tor on fecial duty. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. E. Ey. CHIEAKKAL KOVILAKATH KEEALA VAEMA VALIA EAJAH, Avargal. 

RAJAH OF OHIRAKEAL, 

• NORTH MALABAR. 


1 . Yes. 

2 . No. 

3. Sudra Nayar men may form Sambandham with women of the Charnna- 

thu Division; but men of the latter class cannot form Sambandham 

with women of the Sudra Nayar division. later Sambandham is further forbidden 
between members of the following sections of the Sudra Nayars themselves ;— 

14 Jllams beginning with Kambiyam Valappu, 

3 Illams beginning with Kunniyur, 

2 Illams beginning with Th^vanthrfin, 

2 Illams beginning with Thevathron, 

2 Illams beginning with Mukkadan. 

4. It subjects them to social penalty. Such persons will not be admitted 
into society. This is the penalty. 

5 . It cannot be validated by a ‘ Prayaschitham*. 

6 . Korapuzha. 

7 . The practice as to Sambandham is not reciprocal. The Nayar men of 
North Malabar form Sambandham with Nayar women of South Malabar. 

8 . A Nayar of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with a Nayar 
woman of North Malabar. 

There has never been such an instance. 

9. They may not. 

10 . - 

11 . This is a ceremony which girls between 9 and 11 years of age have to 
undergo. The ‘T&li’ is tied by one of the same caste or by a Brahmin, and the 
occasion is celebrated with feasting and much splendour. 

12 . The custom varies with different sections in this respect. 

The person who ties the t&U is not known by any special name in North 

Malabar. 

13. Yes. 

14. He does not; because there is another ceremony to effect Sambandham. 

15. No objection. 

16 . I have known of no instance. 

17. There is no pollution. 

18. No. 

19. Yes, Tftltkettu ceremony must be gone through before the girl reaches 
the age of puberty. There are cogent reasons for it, 
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20. Yog, several preliminary formalities such, as the examination of boro- 
scopes, making gifts, fixing an auspicious clay and hour for the union, giving of 
cloth, and several other things have to be gone through by the bride and bride¬ 
groom, tbeir fathers, K&ranavans and other relations. 

21. The same formalities are observed, the only difference being that the 
Nambudiri, or Pattar, concerned does not take food at the bride’s house. 

22. No, They differ. The formalities are the same throughout North 
Malabar. 

23. No. 

24. It is prohibited, and the prohibition is founded on authority. 

25. She cannot. 

26. Yes. The husband is to come to the woman’s house with his castemen 
and declare the dissolution formally. 

27. He may. 

28. There is no objection. 

29. Either in her own house or in her husband’s. 

30. Yes. 

31. Yes, according to liis means. 

32. Dissolution occasionally takes place in case of disagreement between 
husband and wife. There is also the practice of cleaving together for life. 

33. The husband feeds and clothes them according to his position and 
means so long as he lives. 

34. An allowance is made by the KAranavan. The Anandaravars do culti¬ 
vate Taraw&d land for rent, and may deal with the surplus as they please. 

35. Both the customs are prevalent. 

36. Do. 

37. There is, "When house, paramba, paddy lands &c., are given to wife 
and children, such voluntary gift made by husband and father is known as Puthrft- 
vakcisam in North Malabar. 

Probably some practice analogous to it exists in South Malabar also. 

38. Yes. There is objection. Disagreement and dissensions between mem¬ 
bers of the family and others, ruin of tarawad property, and numerous other evils 
would be the result of forsaking the customs observed from time immemorial. 

39. As legislation is unnecessary to make marriage binding, neither regis¬ 
tration of marriage nor the procedure proposed, as specified in the question, is 
required. 

40. (1) A man having his wifo living may form Sambandham with 

another woman. 

The woman cannot do likewise, 

(2) There is no such restriction. 

(3) The consent of the parents of the parties and of all their kinsfolk is 

necessary, whether they be above or below 21 years of age. 

(4) Tho provisoes referred to in clauses (1) and (2) admitof inter-marriage,—■ 

(а) between persons belonging to the Bame Kudumbam (family), 

(б) with a member of a Kirivain, in cases where such Sambandham is 

prohibited, 




(c) bet ween families differing in social status, 

(d) between tlie higli castes and the low castes— 

Sucli inter-marriages set at naught all ca3te and family distinctions. 

41. As the proposed legislation is quite unnecessary I have no suggestions 
to make. 

42. Adultei’y, want of agreement, incurable disease, barrenness &c., are 
considered reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham. 

43. The wife and children are maintained by the Taraw&d to which the 
husband belongs, or by the husband himself if the Taraw&d has not sufficient funds 
to meet*the charge. 

44. (a) Practically both the husband and the K&ranavan are at present the 
guardians of the wife and children. It would be prejudicial to the well-being of 
the wife and children to relieve the K&ranavan of liis share of the responsibility. 

(b) Practically the wife and children enjoy the support of the husband at 
present. It would lead to numerous suits and dissensions to make it compulsory. 

(c) It is not advantageous to make the widow the sole legal guardian of 
the children. 

(d) Litigation will increase and Taraw&ds will go to ruin, and it will cause 
strife between the sons and nephews. 

(e) There is no objection to the power of making Wills being legalised. 

(f) No objection. 

45. North Malabar people cannot form Sambandham with those to the 
South of Korapuzha. I am not aware of the custom prevailing elsewhere. 

(Signed). KfiRALA VAKHA RAJAH. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duty. 











Marumaktcalhayam Marriage Commission . 
Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry, ETTAN TAMBURAN Avabgal, 

Padinydre Kovilagam. 

(Note. —This gentleman is a member of the family of theZamorin 
Maharajah Bahadur, and is a learned Sanskrit Scholar.) 


1. Amongst Nayars and other higher castes who follow Marumakkathayam, 
a man of a higher division can have Sambandham in a lower division. This is sanc¬ 
tioned by Yaguya Yalkya Smriti, Manu Smriti, Parasara" Smriti, &c. In Yaguya 
Valkya Smriti it is stated thus :— 

(Purport of Sloka.) 

** A Brahman can form Sambandham in the three lower castes, namely, 
Kshatriyas, Yaisyas and Sudras, and a Kshatriya in the two lower castes next under 
him &c” Therefore it is clear that higher caste people can form Sambandham in the 
lower divisions. 

2. The same liberty is not accorded to a woman, because a woman can form 
Sambandham only either in her own division or in a higher one. The children oE a 
man of higher caste by a low-caste woman arc called Auulomans (Anul6mam=anu-b 
r&marn : going with the hair i. e. not against the grain) ; children by a woman of his 
own caste are named Samajatlii putras. If on the contrary a woman of high caste 
has issue by Sambandham with a man of low caste, they are known under the name 
of Prathilomams (Note—going against the grain). The Anulomam issue are con¬ 
sidered as of pure blood while the Prathilomam issue are regarded as base. 

(Sloka) From Yagnya Yalkya Smriti 

“A son born to a Brahman woman by a Kshatriya is called a Stitha; likewise 
the son of a Brahman woman by a Yaisya is called a VaidchaJca, and by a Sudra, a 
Chanddla. These (three are) excluded from all Dharma. The son of a Kshatriy a 
woman by a Vaisya is called a Mdgadha , and by a Sudra, a Kshatha. The son of a 
Vasiya wornaa by a Sudra is called an Apogava. The son of a Karani woman by a 
Mdjdsltya is called a Rathalcdra. Those born from Pratkiiomam and Anulomam are 
to be known respectively as impure and pure.” 

It is in accordance with these principles we say that the above concession is 
not extended to women. 

3. There are certain divisions among Nayars between whom no Sambandham 
can be formed. Vattekatt Nayars and Pallichans cannot have inter-Sambandham 
Like these divisions are the Nayars known as Kavil Ambalavasi and Urali 
Nayars. There a”e many other similar divisions. Moreover no Sambandham 
can be formed between any two of the following divisions namely Vattekatt Nayar, 
Urali Nayar, Pallichans, Kavil Ambalavasi Nayar. This is accounted for by the 
assignment in former days by Parasu Rama, and divers great men, to each of these 
divisions, of a particular profession and by the differences iu custom which they 
established. 






4. If a man and woman belonging to different divisions between which 
Sambandham is not customary, form Sambandham, they would be liable to social 
punishment, which consists in expelling them from society by their ca8te people, on 
occasions of great feasts and festivities, such as Tali-kettu Kalyanam. 

5. Such Sambandham cannot ordinarily be validated by Prayaschitkam. 

6. It is a well-known fact that Korapuzha is the boundary which separates 
South Malabar from North Malabar so far as caste observances are concerned. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambandham with 
those of North Malabar and vice versa. 

S. There would be no objection whatever to a Nayar of South Malabar 
forming Sambandham with a Nayar woman of North Malabar, but impediments to 
this arose, I think, partly owing to the restrictions imposed by the Rajahs of South 
and North Malabar, who 'were at enmity in former times, and partly to the difficulty 
experienced by people in getting from a distance accurate information regarding the 
caste, whenever they wanted to effect a Sambandham, and the like causes. 

9. There exists no absolute objection to a Nayar woman of North Malabar 
going South of Korapuzha. The causes which led to this prohibition appear to me 
to have been: 

(1) The restrictions laid down by the two Rajahs as described in the fore¬ 
going answer. 

(2) If the women were allowed to travel as freely as they pleased, they 
would enter into all sorts of connexions forbidden by caste regulations and customary 
usage, which wo\dd undermine caste observances, and would remove caste distinc¬ 
tions, so much so that all classes would be reduced to the same level, and lead to 
other similar evils. It is clear from the following quotation from Bhagavatgitka 
that if the women fall and become degenerated it would be productive of enormous 
evil. 

(Purport of Sloka.) 

“ 0 ! Krishna! from the increase of vice (even) family (chaste) women become 
sinners. 0 ! descendant of Vrishni (Krishna)! when women are bitten (corrupted) 
confusion of castes is the result. The wages of this confusion will be hell even to 
the race of such as destroy the purity of families, for their forefathers will sink into 
hell, being deprived of P inda (funeral cake), Udagam (holy water) and Kviya (funeral 
rites). By these vices of the destroyers of families, which produce mixtures of castes, 
the loug established religious observances of castes and of families are up-rooted.” 

10. It is unnecessary to give an answer to this question as it is obvious from 
the answer to question No. 9. 

11. Tali-kettu kalyanam is a ceremony somewhat akin to the marriage (Vi- 
vaham) rite of the Makkathayam people, but among the latter the man who ties 
the tali (or accepts the hand of the woman) becomes the husband of the girl. As 
Parasu Rama forbade to the women of this Keralam, which is the land of Parasu 
Kama, the observance of chastity, it is not necessary that he who ties the tali should, 
as already stated, become or remain husband of the girl. It has been ordained by 
Parasu Rama that in Kerala, Marumakkathayain women need not be chaste, and that 

non-observance of chastity should entail no evil. Vide chapter 4S of Kerala Mahat- 
myam. 
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ct Among the folk of this land, in this my country, among all castes, among 
all Samautas, and among all other women likewise, let there be no chastity. But 
as for the wives of Brahmans and of Dwijas (twice-born classes) let the rule of 
chastity stand in regard to them; with other residents let there be no rule of 
chastity. Behold I declare the truth.” 

I will now briefly speak of the Tali-tying ceremony. When the girl attains 
her proper age for this ceremony, her Tarawad people, in consultation with their 
kindred, fix an auspicious day for the ceremony. They then make arrangements for 
celebrating the event in a manner befitting their circumstances. Three days prior 
to the appointed day, they begin the celebration by the performance of preliminary 
formalities such as placing rice in the palm of the girl. On the tali-tying day they 
feast the Brahmans and distribute gifts to them. And at the auspicious moment the 

tali is tied by a man qualified under the caste rules for the purpose. 

• 

12. The man tying the tali is different for different castes. For instance, 
Kshatriyas have Brahmans : Samantans get Kshatriyas to do it; and among higher 
divisi ons like Kiriyathil Nayars, the ceremony is performed by a fellow caste man 
or one of the Elayad division. Among some of the ISTaduvazhis it is generally done 
by Kshatriyas. Nedungadis do this for Agathittaparisha. For the rest of the Sudras, 
men of their own caste perform the rite. Though there is not a common name for 
the tali-tying person, in some places he is occasionally called Manavalan. 

13. It is customary to have the tali tied for a number of girls at the same 
time and place. This generally takes place in cases in which the people have the 
ceremony performed by the members of a select and respectable family with certain 
dignities attached thereto. When the members of that particular family are few in 
number, and the girls to be invested with Tali many, the necessity for the practice 
of having one man for a number of girls is apparent. 

14. The person who ties the tali does not thereby obtain an enforcible right 
to cohabit with the girl, nor is there any objection to his cohabitation with her. 
Under the principles enunciated in Kerala Mahatmyam, which I have already set out 
in para 11, Marumakkathayam castes created by Parasu Rama in this Kerala are ex¬ 
empted from the observance of chastity, and are thereby guilty of no sin. And it is 
this that has led to the absence of an enforcible right in this respect. 

15. There is no prohibition to his forming Sambandham in the usual manner 
with the girl and then cohabiting with her. 

16. I have known instances in which the persons who tied the tali have 
become the husbands of the girls. 

17. Generally there is no pollution to the girl when the person who tied her 
tali dies. The Pushpagans and in some places, the Kiriyathil Nayars observe 
such pollution. 

IS. Occasionally the tali is tied by the girl’s mother, instead of by a mart. 
This is generally done by those who cannot, for want of means, afford to celebrate it 
a ccording to established customs. 

19. The Tali-kefctu ceremony among Marumakkathayam people should be 
undergone before the girl attains her puberty. To justify this statement there are 
recognised authorities besides the long standing customs observed throughout the 
country. 
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20. Further formalities when a girl desires to consort with a man after Tali- 
kettu kalyauam are necessary, such as, giving intimation of the matter to their kind¬ 
red and obtaining their consent, appointing a day for the Sambandhara, conducting 
feasts on the day according to their circumstances, and then completing Sambandham 
between the man and the woman. 

21. When a Nayar woman forms Sambandham with a Nambudiri or a Pat tar 
it is not usual to observe the same formalities as are observed when the Sambandha¬ 
karan is a Nayar. When the Sambandhakaran is a Nayar, feasting and special cakes 
and sweetmeats according to customary usage are provided. When the husband is 
a Nambfidiri or a Pattar, such specialities would alone be absent. 

22. I understand that the formalities attending Sambandham are almost the 
same in North and in South Malabar. 

23. A woman of respectable Tarawad cannot have Sambandham with as 
many men as she pleases'at one and the same time. 

24. Vide answer to question 23. 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate Sambandham there is no objection to 
her doing so, but it would not be quite becoming (virtuous) if it is terminated with¬ 
out proper reasons. 

2G. There are some formalities to be observed to dissolve a Sambandham. 
The grounds of the intended dissolution should be placed before proper persons con¬ 
cerned, and intimation of the dissolution should be given. 

27. A man may have Sambandham in more than one house at the same time. 
He is not prohibited from so doing. This is sanctioned by Smritis and Puranus. 

28. The answer to question No. 27 will suffice. 

29. According to Marumakkathayam during Sambandham the woman has 
her bed and board in her own house. 

30. It appears that the custom is almost the same in North and in South 
Malabar. 

31. According to custom tlie man is not bound to support the wife and 
children during Sambandham; but he should give cloths and oil according to his 
means. 

32. It is not the common custom to change Sambandham frequently. This 
is done only when there are reasonable grounds. I have seen many persons remain¬ 
ing as husband and wife till death. 

33. When a woman lives with her Sambandhakaran in his house and bears 
him children, the father provides food and clothing for the children, only so long as 
they are in his house. At other times when they live in their own (mother’s) housee 
they should be maintained from tbe Tarawad;’ 

34. If the Anandaravans work for tbe Tarawad, tbe Karanavans would grant 
some allowance as they please. In some places in certain Tarawads the Anandara¬ 
vans cultivate Tarawad lands on pattam. In such cases they are permitted to enjoy 
lho surplus, if any, just as they please. 

35. The Anandaravans generally work for the Tarawad but there are Anan¬ 
daravans who work for their own private advantage. 

3G. There are Anandaravans who support their wives and children with their 
own acquisitions. There are also those who give whatever they earn to the Karana, 
van to be applied for the welfare of the Tarawad, 







37. I ain. not well aware of the existanee of such a thing as Puthravakasam in 
North Malabar among the Nayars and Tiyans who follow Marumakkathayam. 

38. There are objections to making a law, even though it be not compulsory, 
for legalising a form of marriage among the Marumakkathayam Hindus. Tlie 
grounds of objection are as follows ;—First, it would be opposed to the present 
custom which has been observed equally by all Hindus who follow Marumakkathayam 
from time immemorial. Secondly, the noble families having dignities and preroga¬ 
tives attached to them, the ladies of which cannot take anything from their husbands, 
will neither flourish nor prosper in consequence of the male members of such families 
following, as may be expected in course of time, the proposed marriage system. 
Thirdly, dissensions between the members of the Tarawad will increase as a necessary 
consequence of this. Fourthly, it will open the way to increase of litigation and un¬ 
necessary waste of property. Fifthly, the -women who marry under the proposed 
law would come to find that all kinds of property left by their rich husbands after 
their death would be theirs. These women would not be under any restraints (such 
as prevail in Makkathayam) in remarrying and living in luxury after the death of 
their husbands. These circumstances may tempt adulterous women even to wish for 
the death of their husbands, and hence great evils are to be apprehended. Sixthly, 
Marumakkatndyam people cannot secure (Hrdkagathi) salvation of soul after death 
by the performance of obsequies by their sons. In such circumstances if the proper¬ 
ties are to be transferred to other Tarawads, namely to the sons under the proposed 
law, the Anandaravans would be dissatisfied with their Karanavan and the result 
would be an obstacle in the way of getting salvation through them. Sevently, when 
a father lies sick on account 'of some disease or other, his sons of a lower caste 
and of different Tarawad would not become useful to him. Iu such cases only the 
Anandaravans would be serviceable to him. And lastly, many other circumstances 
which might produce evils to the people in general. 

39. If legal sanction is considered necessary for Sambandhaius, to secure 
evidence of validity of marriage, I would propose to have it registered before some 
person, elected by the people from the respective villages, either a Brahman or two 
Nayar Commissioners selected from the respectable Sudra Tarawads. 

40. It is clear that the conditions of a valid marriage differ widely from the 
Sambandham recognised in practice. 

41. This I am unable to answer without the Bill. 

42. The reasonable grounds according to social usage for dissolving a Sam¬ 
bandham are :— 

(1) Incurable disease such as leprosy, (2) Misconduct., (3) Ill-feeling between 
the wife’s and husband’s people. 

43. The existing usage as to giving maintenance for Nayar wives and 
children is simply to give them cloths, oil and other things, except food expenses. 

44. I record no opinion as to the new rights incidental to the proposed form 

of marriage. 

45. I am not aware whether intermarriages are permitted between tlie 
Nayars of Malabar Proper, Travaucore and Cochin. 

(Signed) FT TAN TAMBURAN. 

(True translation as near as may be.) 

H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM. 









MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 



ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. MANA VARMA RAJAH avargal, 

kadathaxad — PORLATIRI rajah. 

• 

38. In Malabar there is at present a marriage law according to the custom 
that has the force of law. There is no necessity for making a law in accordance 
w T itk the present Bill. By a law of this sort, the few that follow it are permitted 
to act against the law of the country, and the Society to which they belong, and 
there will bo occasion for the existence of contrary systems of marriage and cus¬ 
toms, not only in the same country and society, but in the same family, and conse¬ 
quently there will be room for disunion, strife, and litigation, among the members 
of the same Tarawad. In addition to this, In the case of the Karanavan giving 
higher education to the Anandaravans by means of Tarawad funds there will be a 
stop to it, by fear that his motive in educating them might be frustrated as the 
acquisitions of the Anandaravan by means of his learning might not be used for 
the benefit of the Taraw&d. And so in the course of time there will be occasion 
for the stoppage of the advancement of learning in the country. 

44. In this Section, the law regarding the succession to property is tho 
thing that gives great room for complaint to the people. This system of succession 
is entirely opposed to the Marumakkathayam system. The permissive nature of 
it will in practice be found delusive and it will in course of time become an engine 
to destroy Marumakkathayam by the root. As long as Marumakkathayam remains 
the form of succession in the country to establish another form of succession is 
contrary to the justice of the Government, and iu trying to discredit the Maru¬ 
makkathayam system, which has the force of law, there is no greater justice than 
in trying to change the form of succession of the other Hindus. The Marumakka¬ 
thayam system is just as reasonable and legal as the system of succession pre¬ 
valent among the other Hindus. The only difference is that in one the succession 
is in tho father’s line while iu the other it is in the mother’s line. If the form of 
succession advocated by the Bill*is introduced it will, like the marriage, create 
adversity, disunion, dissension and consequent litigation and loss of property in tho 
Tai’awads,and it will entirely destroy tho joint property system and the indivisi¬ 
bility of property which the natives of other countries long for and arc striving to 
establish in their midst. If it is desirable that wife and children should get some¬ 
thing more than what is now given to them it is sufficient if the Malayalis are 
given the power to dispose of their self-acquired property by Will. 

(Signed) MANA VARMA RAJAH. 

[True translation as near as may be]. 

' . H. M. WINTER,BOT H A M , 

Collector on Sj>cciul ditty. 











MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. E. Ey. AYANJEEI KOYILAGATH KEISHNA YAEMA EAJAH. Avargal. 

• EAJAH OF KADATHANAD. 

1. Yes. 

2. Ho. 

3. Yes, but TJrali (Masons), Ravari (Traders), Kusavan (Potter), Vanian 
(Oil monger) these cannot inter-marry. 

4. Yes. They will be excommunicated. 

5. Cannot. 

6. The river Korapuzha. 

7 . As a rule they do not intermarry. 

8. Not objectionable; though not now in practice. 

9. No. 

10. Interdicted by the then reigning prince. 

11. It is a preliminary rite to marriage. It is a mere tying of the “ Tali” 
on the neck of the girl at the auspicious time declared by the “ sastras”. 

12. It is done by a male of the same caste, or by a man of a higher caste. 

13. Yes. 

14. No: cohabitation takes place only after “ Sambandham”. 

15. No. 

16. Yes. It has been in practice in the royal families of Cochin, Travan- 
core and Kolathiri (Chirakkal). 

17. No. 

18. Such a custom has not come to our notice. 

19. The investiture of the*Tali, before puberty is compulsory. Custom is 
at the bottom of it. 

Yes. The customary ceremony of “ pudamuri” should be performed. 

-i Nayars should place the cloths in the girls’ hands; but Nambudris and 
Fattars (other Brahmins) do not, 

22. The whole of North Malabar follows the same custom. 

23. No. 

24. - 

25. Yes. She can. 

26. No formalities, except reliable intimation. 

27. Yes. 

28. No objection. 
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29. Either in her own house, or with her husband. Both usages are to be 

found. 

30. The difference is only in degree. South Malabar females in most case3 
live in their own houses. 

31. The husband maintains lus wife and children when they live with him. 

32. Divorce takes place very rarely. Man and woman live in wedlock till 
death separates them. 


33. 

34. 

Tara wad. 

35. 

36. 

37. 


Yes. When in his house. 

They are remunerated. They hold lands on Pattam (rent) from the 
They can do what they like with the profit. 

Both practices are followed. 

Both practices are followed. 

It has not come to our notice. 


38. To pass a law according to the present Bill, is quite against the wishes 
of the Hindus who follow “ Marumakkathayam”, for this law will in course of time 
upset “ Marumakkathayam” altogether. Hence people will violate the existing 
rules and customs, and sink into sins recited in the sastras. 


39. “ Sambandham” as it now stands requires no law to make it as valid 

as marriage. It would be enough if Courts admit the validity of “ Sambandham” 
as enjoined by the ** sastras.” 

40* (1) Yes. “ Sambandham” as it is now, allows a husband to marry 

another female during the life*time of his wife. 

(2) It is enough if the girl is 12 years old. 

(3) KAranavans’ consent can never be dispensed with. 

(4) The two provisoes as indicated in the fourth clause, are against law and 
custom. The members of one Tarawad, however distant they may be, can never 
intermarry, neither can they marry into lower castes. 

41. In our opinion, no marriage law is at all necessary. 

42. Jealousy and adultery are the main causes. 

43. The husband maintains the wife and children so long as they live in 
his house. 

44. These privileges are certainly conducive to the welfare of “ Makka- 

thayam,” and quite derogatory and ruinous to the interest of “ Marumakkathayam.” 

* 

45. We are not aware of it. 


(Signed). AYANJfiRI KOVILAGATHA KRISHNA VARMA RAJA, 


[True translation as near as may be]. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 




MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. Ry, TALLAPUZHA MANAKKAL ASHTA MRRTHI NAMBUDEIPAD Avargal. 

A WEALTHY NAMBODIU LAND-LORD, 

. WALLUVANAD TALUK. 

1. Of the eight forms of marriage viz., Brahmam, Arshwam, Daivam, 
PrAjAvathyam, Asuram, Gandharvam, Rakshasam and PaisAcham, Mann has pres¬ 
cribed PaisAcham to Sudras, and therefore there is no objection to Sndras inter¬ 
marrying, if the parties like between castes which do not pollute one another by 
touch. 

2. A woman of a higher division cannot accept a man of a lower division 
as husband. Such a connection is repugnant in the eyes of the Shastras. 

3. All sections among Nayars cannot intermarry. At present there arc 
six sub-divisions of caste amongst Nayars who have no pollution by touch and who 
can enter the temples. They are (1) Kiriyam, (2) Sudra, (3) ChArnathu, (4) Vattc- 
kat, (5) Athikurissi and (G) Pallichan. Of these six castes (men of) the first viz 
Kiriyam can form Sambandham with (women of) all the other sub-divisions, and 
the Sudras (in like manner) with the next four sub-divisions. Each of the remain¬ 
ing 4 sections can only have Sambandham within its own pale. 

4. There is social penalty in case of Sambandham prohibited in para 3. 
Por instance if a man of a lower division form Sambandham with a woman of a 
higher division, the women and her offspring descend to the division of the man, 
and are repudiated by her tar a wad. 

5. There is no PrAyaschitham in the case of a Sambandham formed within 
prohibited limit mentioned in para 4; nor is any PrAyaschitham in force in such 
cases. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. The practice is of rare occurrence. 

8. There is no objection to a Nayar of South Malabar forming Samban¬ 
dham with a Nayar woman of North Malabar, provided that the caste rules are not 
infringed. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not prevented from crossing to 
the South of Korapuzha. 

10. I have heard it said that the practice had its origin in the feud that 
existed between the Rajas of the Nediyiruppu (Zamorin) and Kolatliiri dynasties. 

11. TalikettuKalyAnam means the tying of tali round the neck of a girl. An 
auspicious hour is fixed for the purpose, and the friends and relatives of the girl’s 
family are feasted at a banquet, attended with entertainment according to the 
circumstances of the family. 

12. The tali is to be tied by a youth who goes by the name of Pilla (bride¬ 
groom) till the cercineny is over, after which he is not generally called by that name. 



13. If the man wlio ties the tali be one of the same caste,it is usual for him 
to tie the tali to a number of girls. The practice obtaining among the members of 
the Kiri jam caste is that the tali is tied by a Tirumulpftd to a number of girls, one 
after the other, the feet of the Tirumalpad being washed afresh at each time. 

14. The man does not. obtain any enforceable right to cohabit with the girl 
by mere reason of his having tied the tali. 

15. There is nothing to prevent the man from forming a Sambandham 
with the girl provided she, her mother and her K&ranavans (sic) consent to it. 

16. I know of a few cases. 

17. Pollution is not observed by the girl on the death of the man who ties 
the t&Ii. 

18. It is sometimes'the practice among Nayars for the mother to tie the 

tab. 

19. The Tftli-kettu ceremony must be performed prior to the girl attaining 
her puberty. It is observed in accordance with the local usage, and the authority 
of the Shastras. 

20. When Sambandham is to be formed subsequent to the Talikettu cere¬ 
mony, certain formalities of the sort described in answer 11 arc indispensable how¬ 
ever small may be tlie scale. 

21. When a Brahmin forms Sambandham with a Sudra woman the same 
formalities are observed as are mentioned in para 20. 

22. Under the system of Sambandham observed in North Malabar, the 
bride and bridegroom invite their friends and relations, who accordingly attend the 
ceremony bringing with them pudavas (cloths) and money according to their means. 
These are kept in front of the Nirapara (full measure of paddy, or rice) and Asta- 
mangalyam, (the eight auspicious articles) placed in the pandal erected for the 
ceremony. After the feasting &c. is over the bride’s father takes a pudava and 
delivers it to the bridegroom’s mother, who requires the bride to wear it. Then a 
Vattekat Nayar comes forward, cuts off one end from the cloth thus worn and gives 
it to the bridegroom to be worn by him. The bride then washes the feet of the 
bridegroom, and presents him with chewing material. Hand iu hand the bride and 
the bridegroom go round the lit lamp, and the Aslitamangalyam, and take their 
seats in the inner court-yard. After this the bridegroom partakes of the milk 
conjee served by the Enangan, and at the same time serves the bride three times 
with the conjee out of bis dish. None of these formalities obtain in South Malabar. 

23. This is against respectability, and Manu Smrithi in particular which 
says that “ whatever woman forsakes her husband and commits fornication with 
another, will be born a bitch, and remain so so long as the sun and the moon exists.” 
In the Yftsishta it is also laid down that “ any false woman who commits adultery 
will be born in the womb of lower animals, and will suffer great misery.” 

24. If she does so it is by following her own inclinations, and not with the 
authority of any Sruthi, Smriti, Pur an a or Itihasa (tradition). 

25. If the wife is dissatisfied with the husband on several grounds, she is 
competent, to divorce him. But she ought to obtain the consent of her mother and 

. K&ranavans (sic). 

2G. In order to dissolve a Sambandham it is sufficient if the woman in the 
presence of her Bandhus (relations) tells the man the reasons for her discarding him. 
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27. It is permitted to a man to have more t han one wife at the same time. 
But respectable men do not do so as it is opposed to their respectability and social 
status. 

28. There is nothing to hinder it. 

29. She takes her meals and sleeps either in her own house, or in that of 
her husband, as best pleases her. 

30. Almost the same in both places. 

31. If the husband loves the wife and children he supports them when they 
live with him. For this purpose the husband must have self-acquisition. 

32. The husband divorces the wife when she by chance falls sick of long 
lingering* diseases, and when she conducts herself contrary his wishes. It is not 
proper to divorce without any cause whatever. 

33. When the wife and children live in the husband's house in amity with 
him, he maintains them. 

34. Anandaravans generally ought to work for the good of the tar a wad in 
consideration of getting their meal s &c. at the taraw&d expense, and beyond this 
nothing is customarily given to them from the tarawad as a compensation. There 
is no objection to their taking the tarawad lands on rent just as other tenants do 
and appropriating the surplus to their own use. 

35. The Anandaravans interested in the welfare of the taraw&d generally 
work for its well being. 

36. With their private earnings the Anandaravans generally contribute to 
the taraw&d, and also support their wives and children. 

37. I am not aware of any thing called putr&valc&sam (son’s right) in North 
Malabar, nor is there any thing similar to it in South Malabar. Manu Smrithihas 
“ Just as the offspring of the cow, the mare, the camel, the female slave, the milch 
buffalo, the slie-goat, the cuckoo caunot belong to those that begot them on the 
mother, even so is the case with children begotten upon strange women”. It is 
evident from the text that Marumakkath&yam Sfidras have no putr&vak&sam among 
them. 

38. (a) In the Mahabharata in answer to a Yaksha’s questions Dharma- 
putra says “ Each man has his own notions of right and wrong, and the Vedas con¬ 
tain passages contradictory to one another; nor is there a single sage whose opinion 
is considered to he of the highest authority. The principle of right and wrong lies 
in a cave. Hence the only means of knowing what is right and what is wrong is 
by finding out liow great men have acted.” 

This lays down the great principle that we would be doing what is right if 
we followed the rules of conduct prescribed by great men. 

(/') It is a very dangerous attempt to introduce among the Sudras the 

system of Makkath&yam in the place of Marumakkaihayam-a system ordained 

for the Sudras by the 16 famous sovereigns viz. Sagara, Bharata, Sibi, Yayati, 
M &nd h ata &c., who had ruled the people in accordance with the Sastras in the 
early Yugas of Krita, Treta and Dw&para, and who had understood the Smriti of 
Mann, YfLgnyavalkya and others in accordance with the interpretations put on them 
by Vasista, Suka, N&rada, Vy&sa, and other Bramha Rishis, and by Yiswamitra 
and other Raja Rishis. 

(c) The ancients have not prescribed to the Sudras the system of 
Makkath&yaxn. The reason for this was that when rules of conduct were pres- 




cribed for the several castes, the duty of “causing the satisfaction of desires of per¬ 
sons of the castes above him” was assigned to the Sudra, as the very term ‘ Sudra* 
indicates. A Sudra is more particularly bound to serve the Brahmins. For the 
Smriti says “ Sudras are the servants of Brahmins,” and “ The Sudras’ appointed 
path to heaven is serving the Brahmins.” Hence it is clear that the Sndras are 
servants of Brahmins. In the Anus&saniga Parvam of the MahabhArata, Bhislima 
says that to the servile women, and dancing girls, conjugal fidelity is not prescribed 
in any of the three worlds. Hence the practice of Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
having sexual intercourse with servile women is in accordance with the Sastras. 
But a Sudra may marry only a Sudra woman. If a Brahmin wished to have sexual 
intercourse with a Sudra’s wife the Sudra would be bound to gratify tbe wish. 
This is plain from the following passage taken from Valmigi Ramayanam where 
Risyasringa says “ It is the duty of a servile man to be serviceable to the Brahmins 
in their bathing, eating, travelling, having sexual intercourse, lying down, and other 
acts.” It is clear therefore that a Sudra cannot be sure of the true parentage of 
the children born of his wife. Hence the Sudras cannot follow the rule of Makka- 
thftyam. 

(d) “It is mentioned in Vasisthara that he who saves (the father) from 
the 4th debt (i. e . the debt owing to the Manes) and from the hell called * Put 1 is 
called the son." Hence it is clear that a Sudra cannot inherit to his father. 

(e) In Vidurav&kyam in the Mahabh&rata is a sloka which plainly 
says that “ among the servile class the nephew is entitled to perform obsequies.” 

I am therefore clearly of opinion that the present proposal to do away with 
the Marumakkath&yam system at the instance of persons who are ignorant of, and 
who totally disregard, the Vedas anti the Sastras, who are prejudiced and who 
argue upon no sound principle whatever, is the first grievous act of coercion exer¬ 
cised by a sovereign over tbe people in the Kali Yuga. 

42. Vide answer to question 32. 

43. The husband usualy contributes a sum at his discretion towards the 
maintenance of his wife and children living in his house. Food expenses are not 
given. 

45. Such Sambandhams are customary. 

Questions 39, 40, 41 and 44 are not separately answered as the answers 
elsewhere given contain the information therein sought. 

(Signed.) VALLAPUZHA MANAKKAL ASETA M0RTH1 NAMBtlDltlPAD. 

(True translation as near as may be.) 

H. M. AVINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. KOLATHUR UKKANDUNNI MUFPIL WARIYAR Avaegal, 

Lakd Loed. 


1. Yes it is quite common. 

2. No, it is not allowed. "When tlie man belongs to a higher and the woman 
to a lower division, the Sambandham is termed Anulomam, and Prathilomam when the 
opposite takes place. Of these two forms, Prathilomam involves loss of caste. 

3. As above. The highest division amongst Nayars is Kiriyam, and men be¬ 
longing to that division are permitted to have Sambandham with all the lower divi¬ 
sions. As regards Sftdran, Charnathu, Pallickan, Anthur, Vattekkat and Athikurishi, 
they follow certain hereditary professions, and in consequence occupy an inferior 
position in the social scale. Each division speaks of its profession as superior to tho 
rest, and therefore intermarriages between such divisions are not customary. The 
Sfidra division has to serve the Brahman. It is its appointed occupation and peculiar 
caste service. Deriving their superiority from this fact, men of this division form 
Saraliandham with the five lower divisions, while the lower divisions are not permitted 
to have Sambandham with the Sudras and the Kiriyam division. 

4. Transgression is of two kinds, drushtam (seen) aud adrushtam (unseen) 
(Expiable and non-expiable ?). Mere violation of the common practice is drushtam 
transgression. When the violation becomes sinful through persistance, it is non-expi¬ 
able transgression. Non-expiable transgression is altogether to be put away, while 
expiable transgression can be satisfied by an atonement. Sexual intercourse within 
the Nayar Caste, is not adrushta transgression: hence it can be atoned for by penalty. 
The penalty may be purificatory, either of the mind, or of the body, and designed to 
convince the transgressors of their guilt. This will suffice. 

5. Is answered by the 4th Answer. 

6. Korapuzha is the boundary of North and South Malabar, as regards caste 
observances. 

7. North Malabar Nayars have Sambandham in South Malabar. South Ma¬ 
labar Nayars are not known to have formed Sambandham in North Malabar. 

8. Yes; he is permitted. North Malabar Nayars do not allow South Mala¬ 
bar Nayars to form Sambandham in North Malabar, merely because they are not 
fully acquainted with the Nayar castes in the South and their tribal distinctions. 

9. There is no objection to doing so. 

10. There is a tradition that w'hcn the Mapillas first came to Malabar, they 
waited upon the Zamorin, and requested that they might be given eight dwelling 
houses, and women to be taken as their wives. The Zamorin complied with their re¬ 
quest by permitting them to dwell in any eight houses they liked, aud to marry the 
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women of these households. When the Kolathiri Rajah of Cliirakkal heal’d of this 
unwarranted concession, he prohibited the females of his territory from crossing 
KSrapuzha on pain of losing caste. The restriction on the movements of the females 
of North Malabar may therefore be said to have been imposed from that date. As 
far as as my knowledge of South Malabar Mapillas goes, I may mention that they 
trace their origin to one of these eight houses. And documents or grants given to 
them contain a reference to such origin. 

11- Tali-kettu Kalydnam ■ is the investiture of the matrimonial thread about 
the neck of a girl by a man at an auspicious moment. As this is a joyful event, re¬ 
latives and friends are invited for the occasion, and are feasted. Kettle-drums and 
music form a most conspicuous part of the programme. The bridegroom, remains with 
the bride for three days, and on the fourth day, after,, they have bathed and partaken 
of food, he cuts into two the garment of the bride. 

12. The Tali shchild be tied by a man. He is spoken of as the Manalan 
(bridegroom) till the cloth is cut and given on the fourth day. The close of the Kalya- 
nam terminates the Sambandham (connexion) between the bride and bridegroom. 

13. When the Manalan is from one’s own caste, each girl must have a sepa¬ 
rate Manalan. Amongst some Nayars, Kshatriyas, such as Kols and Tirumulpads, 
perform the tali-tying ceremony, and in such cases more than one girl may have her 
Tali tied by one Manalan. 

On the ground of the privilege (of polygamy) that the descendants of Kslia- 
rriyas, who are of royal blood, inherit, this practice is only followed where the brides 
belong to certain Nayar divisions possessing some Sthdnam (entitling them to a. 
K shatriy a husband,) 

14. With the tying of the Tali, the virginity of the girl ceases, and she attains 
womanhood, and he who introduces her to that state, is first entitled to cohabit with 
her. He parts with that right on the fourth day by the ceremony of eutting the piece 
of cloth for her. If he declines to cut the cloth no one can cohabit with the girl 
except with his consent. 

15. Is answered by the answer to the 14th Question. 

16. Yes—there are such instances. 

17. A form of pollution is observed by the girl at the death of the man who 
lied the Tali. It is not invariably observed every where. The reason of observing 
the pollution is to carry out the idea, which the girl has, that the man who tied the 
Tali is her husband. If she omits the observance, she is not thereby defiled. It is 
observed by all divisions in these parts. When the man who tied the Tali happens 
to belong to another section, pollution is not observed. 

18. I am not aware of any such custom. 

ID. Tali-kettu must precede the attainment of puberty. If owing to any 
particular cause the ceremony is not performed before the attainment of puberty, an 
atonement is made, and Tali-kettu is performed somehow or other. But this is only 
in extreme cases of an unavoidable nature. It is not merely a local usage. The 
period of Kalyanam is the same amongst all classes. Tali-kettu must be done within 
ibe period of maidenhood, whenever that, may be. Maidenhood passes away with 
the attainment of puberty after menstruation. Tali-kettu is forbidden, and it is 
only in extreme cases that it is permitted with penalties. This is prescribed by the 
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marriage ordinances. Cohabitation with a KamjagaL (immature girl), and perfor¬ 
mance of Kalyanam after the attainment of puberty, are equally forbidden amongst 
all classes. Malaysia Brahmans alone are exempted from this law of prohibition 
with regard to marriages after the attainment of puberty. Sankarachariar made 
the exemption for them basing it on some Smirtis, when it was found that, under 
the law permitting only tbe eldest son to marry, it would not be practicable to perforin 
marriages of daughters during virginity. 

20. No formality is necessary. As however it is a joyful occasion, relations 
and friends are invited and feasted, and other marks of rejoicings are usual. 

21. Tbe formation of Sambandkam does not necessitate the performance of 
any ceremony at all, and it makes no difference whether the Sambandham is sought by 
one of tbe same, or of a higher caste. 

22. I do not know what the practice is in North Malabar. It is all tbe same 
throughout South Malabar. 

23. A woman is not forbidden from consorting with more than one man. It 
is not, however, customary as it is viewed as unbecoming. 

24. For the Marumakkathayam people, who reckon their descent through 
the female line, there is no objection to any cohabitation which does not contaminate 
the female element. Hence the absence of such prohibition. 

25. Yes. She can. 

20. No formalities need be observed. The party that seeks separation has 
merely to say that the alliance is at an end. 

27. Yes. He can. 

28. There is no objection to his doing so. 

29. In her own Tarawad. At pleasure she can live with her Sambandhakar an 
in his house, and she often does so. 

30. I do not know what the practice is in North Malabar. 

31. The woman’s Tarawad has to maintain her and her children. At the 
same time, it is only proper that the husband should meet her expenses, and he does 
actually do so. He cannot, however, be compelled to do it. 

32. The man and woman remain as husband and wife during the continu¬ 
ance of mutual love, but they may divorce each other, when enmity arises between 
them. 

33. He may do just as he pleases. There is no objection. 

• 

34. If the Anandaravans work for the Tarawad, agreeably to the wishes and 

directions of the Karanavan, he (the Karanavan) defrays all their expenses. In some 
Tarawads, Anandaravans do manage Tarawad lands on Pattam, but the tenure is 
subject to conditions such as usually circumscribe leases to other tenants; and the 
profits of cultivation, if carried on with their self-acquisition, can be appropriated 
by them. • 

35. The Anandaravans usually work for the benefit of the Tarawad. Some 
however, pursue their special avocations, such as farming, Government service &e, 
and make private acquisitions thereby, but this is not against the interest of the 

Tarawad. 
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36. The self-acquisitions of Anandaravans are used in the maintenance of 
wife and children ; the surplus remains under their control during their life time, and 
is, after their death absorbed in the TarawAd property. But when the Tarawad 
property is found insufficient for meeting the Tarawad expenses, the acquisitions or 
the Anandaravans are made over to the Tarawad from time to time. 

37. There is no such local custom in South Malabar, and I cannot say pre¬ 
cisely what it is in North Malabar. 

38. Legislation in respect of marriage is not only unnecessary, but objection¬ 
able. If Makkathayam is to exist side by side with Marumakkathayam, in the 
same Tarawad, it will be a powerful cause of dividing tbe house against itself. 
When a man marries (under the Act), he will be viewed witb suspicion by othei mem¬ 
bers of the Tarawad as one determined to give all his acquisitions to his wife and 
children. They thus become opposed to him. In process of time, tbe man becomes 
the Karanavan of the Tarawad and what injury the dissension between him and other 
members, will do to the Tarawad, cannot be described. Tlie gradual increase of such 
members marrying (legally), would deprive tbe Tarawad of their support for its well 
being, and thus tend to its dissolution. 

It is also objectionable on religious grounds. Succession is of two kinds viz., 

(1) from the seed, or father, and (2) from the soil (which receives the seed), or 
mother. Of these, Makkathayam is succession through the male, and Marumakka- 
tliayam, through the female. The obsequies of Marumakkathayam people are per¬ 
formed by those who come in the female line, and for those belonging to divisions 
superior to the Nayar caste, such obsequies are accompanied by Mantrams. They do 
not perform the funeral rites of their fathers. Makkathayam requires the per¬ 
formance of father’s funeral rites (by their children). They must go through such 
rites, with or without Mantrams. Without Mantrams, the rites'lose their efficacy, and 
are as if none were performed at all. Mantrams are extracts from the Vedas, the 
production of holy Riskis, with reference to the requirements of each caste. Hence 
they cannot be made now. At the anniversary of the deceased, where Sraddka is 
performed with Mantrams, the manes should be invited to the spot, and tbe rites per¬ 
formed. The Mantram-bound souls would never attend, unless invited by the reci- r 
tation of such Mantrams, and rites performed without their presence are inefficacious. 
At marriages, it is the Mantram and Homam that bring about the relationship between 
husband and wife. Even if such relationship is brought about, it is the right of per¬ 
forming funeral rites that gives to the wife and children, the right to inherit the pro¬ 
perty of the husband and father respectively. When such right of participating in 
the performance of obsequies does not exist, inheritance of property does not exist 
either. Relationship through the female has greater weight than that, through the 
male. If any man beget a son on a woman, that son cannot belong to the man. If 
one sow seed in another’s land, the sower cannot say that the crop raised is from hi* 
seed, and therefore his. The crop would belong to tbe land-owner. According to 
this Shastra, to those higher classes who form Sambandhain with recitation of Man- 
trains, marriage (under the Act) would be impracticable, and hence there is difficulty 
on religious grounds, both in the way of performing a father’s'obscquies, and in the 
way of marriage. 

39. As registration is for securing evidence of marriage, it seems to me that 
the best way to do it would be, to treat tbe ordinary Sambandhain as marriage. 




Marriage is a rite which should be solemnized in the midst of one’s kindred, and 
people of the same caste, but not amidst people of another sect. If the Registrar 
happens to be a Mussulman or Christian, or lower-class Hindu, the completion of the 
rite before them, would be objectionable on religious grounds, and would be disagree¬ 
able to the man and woman to be married. Moreover, there is nothing to be gained 
by having the marriag performed before the Registrar. 

40. Yes, they differ. The differences have been pointed out in the answer to 
the respective questions. A man and woman cannot marry, unless both belong to the 
same caste. If the provision, that the Act will apply where one of them is Marnma- 
kkathayam be upheld, it would follow that a Malayalam Brahman could marry a 
Nayar woman ; that a Vattekkut Xayar could marry a woman of the Kiri yam division 
&c. This would subvert the present practice, and give the son of a Brahman by a 
Xayar woman the right of performing the obsequies of a Brahman which is against 
custom, or the ordinary rules of caste, besides being an inexpiable transgression 
Hence it is altogether objectionable. 

(i J “ During such married life &e” requires amendment, so as to admit of 
marriage again at any time after th e first marriage. If this is not made clear, it may 
happen that either the husband or wife may be the victim of some incurable disease, 
or lunacy ; or tbat the continuance of the relationship as man and wife is mutually 
distasteful, and any legal inviolability in the way of their separation, would lead to 
life long misery. Such cases should be provided for. 

(2) As puberty is generally attained before completing the 14th year of age 
provision should be made for the solemnization of mrrriage in the year just preceding 
that of the possible attainment of puberty. 

1st proviso: This is objectionable. The answer to this is given in 40. 

2nd proviso : I am not quite clear as to what this means. I cannot therefore 
give any answer. 

41. As I am of opinion that legislation in the matter is unnecessary, I have 
no opinion to offer regarding what may be omitted from, or added to, this Bill. 

42 Disagreement between the husband and wife is all that is necessary for 
separation. 

43. This is answered by the answer to the 31st question. 

44. It may be ascertained from the answers to the various questions. 

(a) The woman and her children are members of her Tarawad and not of 
the husband’s. They have a right to ask for their maintenance from the Tarawad 
Their guardian is therefore the Karanavan of that Tarawad. 

((?) This is answered by the answer to 44. (e). 

(e) As it must be consistent with the Marumakkathayam law of inheritance 
testamentary disposition of property cannot be permitted. A portion for the main¬ 
tenance of the wife and children shoulcl alone be given from the acquisitions of the 
deceased husband, and the rest should go to the Tarawad, for the reason that even 
where there is self-acquired property, they can claim maintenance from the Tarawad. 
Even were the property self-acquired, it would, after the death of the person acquiring 
it, only go legally to the Tarawad and the deceased should have no power to change 
the course of its natural devolution. 

(f) Is answerd by (c). 

45. Yes, there is. 

(Signed) UKKANDUNNI MTJPPIL AYARIYAR 

True translation as near as may be. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 











MEMORANDUM 


BY 

M. M. Ey. C. TIRUVENKATACHAEIAR b.a. b.l. 
Dewan of the Native Cochin State. 


Tritoonitueaii, 

10th June, 1891. 


My dear Sir. 

In reply to your letter of the 11th April, I enclose a Memo, containing my 
answers to the questions put by you as regards the Malabar Marriage Bill. These 
are my individual opinions as a private gentleman. I know of no native work or 
official report containing information regarding marriage customs or sexual relation¬ 
ship in the Marumakkatayam castes. 

1 remain, 

Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


To 


(Signed) C. TIKUVENKATACIIAEIAK. 

H. M. WINTEEBOTHAM, Esquire, c. s., 

Collector of Malabar , on Special Duty. 


Question I.—Whether the introduction of the Law into Malabar will benciil 
or prejudicially affect the people of the Cochin State. If so, how ?. 

1. To this question my answer is that most of its provisions will prejudicially 
affect Cochiuites. I shall state my reasons in full. 

The bill chiefly tries to engraft the Makkatayam system on the Marumak¬ 
katayam system, if not to substitute the former for the latter. The bill is no doubt 
said to be a permissive one, and it is alleged that those who do not like to follow it 
need not do so. But if ouce the bill is passed it will become almost compulsory. 
Some of the English-educated Malayalee gentlemen, who hold respectable posts under 
Government, or who occupy other respectable positious, will register their marriages, 
and then non-English educated gentlemen too will follow them, though they do not 
know whether the measure is good or bad. They will consider that it must be good 
as it is accepted by those whom they regard as their superiors in every respect . 
Malayali ladies will begin to consider that marriage registration is the only proper 
thing to bo done, and they will not accept husbands who are not willing so to register 
and proclaim to the world that they are married. Thus, in the course of a few (say 
ten) years, almost all Malabar marriages will become registered, or, in other words, 
the people will become Makkatayees. Is such a substitution of Makkatayam for 
Mammakkatliayam desirable, or advantageous, has to be considered. This is a question 
difficult to be solved. Each system has its advantages and disadvantages. Unless 
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the superiority of Makkatayam over Marumakkatayam is established beyond all doubt, 
it is not, in my opinion, expedient or proper to substitute the former for the latter. 
I do not think Makkatkayam is superior to the other. On the contrary I am in¬ 
clined to give the superiority to Marumakkathayam. 

Under every system of Law which I know of, inheritance chiefly follows 
blood relationship. The nearest blood relation is the first heir to the property of a 
person. Makkatayees consider a son to be tbe nearest blood relation, while Maru- 
makkathayees claim this relationship for the nephew. A man cannot bo always sure 
of his father, aud hence a son may at times have no blood of his putative father in 
his veins. But a nephew will never be an alien in blood to bis maternal uncle. The 
brother and sister being born from tbe same womb, tbe issue of the sister is connect¬ 
ed by blood with the brother i. e. his maternal uncle. Thus the first heir under 
Marumakkathayam wilt always satisfy the law by being a blood relation, while the 
first heir under Makkatkayam law may sometimes fail to satisfy it. Hence if blood 
relationship is to be taken into consideration as regards inheritance, Marumakkathayam 
is more appropriate than Makkatkayam. 

It is argued that Marumakkathayam proceeds against nature and compels a 
man to give his property to one for whom he can have little or no natural affection. 
“Nature” and “natural” are relative terms. “Natural affection” is the result more 
of habit and associations than of any thing inherent in man. Every system of law 
has its own peculiarity which may appear absurd or unjust to one following another 
system of law. Makkatkayam Hindu Law gives all the property to sons in preference 
to daughters. When sons, grandsons or great-grandsons exist, the daughters get 
nothing. It may be asked whether this is just. The daughter is as much the issue 
of the father as the son. Then why not give the daughter too a share of tbe father’s 
property ? Again, Mahomedan Law gives the daughter half the share of a son. Is 
this again just ? Why not give her a share equal to that of the son ? Again where 
the law of primogeniture prevails, all but the eldest son get nothing. Is this not 
very partial ? It would not be prudent to suggest a change of the Hindu, Mahomedan 
or other law's as they seem to he thus partial. The framers of the Marumakkathayam 
Law made the nephew the first heir, as be is the nearest blood relation. That he is 
such relation is doubtless true. So the Law must be allowed to remain and it must 
not be objected to as partial or unnatural. 

The one principal advantage of Marumakkathayam Law is the continuity of 
wealth in Tarawads, Malabar families continue wealthly for a very long time, at 
least longer than families following Makkathayam, as the prohibition of partition per¬ 
mits them to keep their property intact. If the Makkathayam is introduced, it will 
bring in its train the mischievous system of partition, and impoverish Malabar as it 
lias done the eastern coast. The bill under consideration wfill, if passed, introduce 
Makkatayam, at least as regards ladies whose marriages are registered. If there are 
1 ladies iu a Tarawad and each of them is married by a husband w'ho registers the 
marriage, and they inherit properties from their husbands, they will each form a 
family of their own consisting of each lady and her issue. Owning such separate 
property, they cannot live in commensality, and they wfill have to divide the Tarawad 
property by mutual consent. Thus the Tarawad system wfill not only be annihilated, 
but the newly formed families will not have as much property as the old Tarawads, 
and property will be frittered aw r ay. 
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I may also refer to what may be called the religious objection to the bill. It 
proposes to give all the separate and self-acquired property of the father to the wife 
and children. These latter may, in some cases, be of a lower caste than that of the 
father, and they cannot then perform the funerals of the father. According to the 
religious practices of the Malayali, the nephew performs the funerals of his maternal 
uncle and even undergoes dhiksha (mourning) for a year. If the gentleman who dies 
leaves only separate or self-acquired property, the nephew will have to meet the ex¬ 
pense, and undergo the trouble, of the funerals, without inheriting any portion of the 
property. He cannot refrain from performing them, for, unless he does so, he will 
not become purified. Every religious Malayali will like that his nephew should 
perform his funerals properly so that his soul may obtain salvation. Can we expect 
a nephew to perform his uncle’s funerals for the sake of religious merit alone ? 
Hence if the till is to be passed at all, it should be considered whether it would not 
be prudent to lay down that a portion of the self-acquisition or separate property null 
descend to the Tarawad and cannot be willed away. In this*connection it will not be 
amiss if I mention an observation made to me by an intelligent In ayar graduate friend 
of mine. He said that if the bill were passed there would be no one to educate Ma¬ 
layali male children. The Tarawad Karanavan would not then educate them, because 
he knows that their self-acquisitions cannot be claimed by the Tarawad. An Anandara- 
van can sue his Tarawad Karnavan for maintenance, but no Anaudaravan, however 
wealthy his Tarawad, can compel the Kareavan to educate him; much less to give 
him English education. The father would not also educate his sou, as he knows that 
any property acquired by him (the son) will go to his (the son’s) wife and 
children and not to his (the father’s) wife and children. There is a good deal 
of force in these remarks as Marumakkatayee fathers are not, aud cannot 
be, in the same position as Makkatliayee fathers. The latter consider a son 
necessary to relieve them from the miseries of Put, and in their eyes a son’s sou 
or a son’s grandson is equally efficacious with the son for performing oblations to 
their souls and manes. Hence a Makkatayee father has great interest in educating 
his son, but not so the Marumakkatayee father. In his case there is no religious tie 
between him and his son, who in many cases may be of a different and lower caste. 
His son’s son is a perfect stranger to him, and may belong to a third and still lower 
caste. The religious consideration which operates strongly in the mind of the Mak- 
kat.ayee father is absent from the mind of the Marumakkatayee father, and therefore 
the result prophesied by my friend may come to pass, and the Malayali boy may 
find himself abandoned to his fate by his Karnavans and by his father. 

One advantage of the Makkatayam system is said to he that it encourages 
individual industry. Each member of a Makkatayam family can get his share separat¬ 
ed from the common stock and he becomes himself the head of a family with his wife 
and children depending upon him for support. He is therefore obliged to be indus¬ 
trious, while the Marumakkatayee who is sure of his board and lodging from his 
Tarawad is said to have no incentive to work. These may be the natural results to 
be expected from the two systems of the Law, but it is found in practice that many 
Marumakkatayees are as industrious as, if not more industrious than, their brethren 
of the Eastern Coast. The impoverishing effect of the Makkatayam system which 1 
have already commented on, far outweighs the advantages above referred to. 

According to the marriage system prevailing among the Nambudiri or Malabar 
Brahmans, only the eldest son marries and the junior members consort with ladies 
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of lower castes. These Hambudiri gentlemen will not relish the idea of registering 
marriages. If they do not agree to register the marriages, no Nayar lady will accept 
them for husbands. Are they all to remain bachelors ? When a change is sought 
to be introduced into the law of a large country we must see that no portion of the 
population of that country is injuriously affected by such change. The proposed 
change will seriously affect the Brahman population—a not insignificant factor. 
Can such a change he allowed ? I find from long experience that the Nayars are, 
as a rule, more intelligent than Sudras of the Eastern Coast. Can this not be the 
result of the permission given by Parasurama for younger sons of Nambudiris to con¬ 
sort with Nayar ladies ? If so, will it not be a suicidal policy on the part of the Nayars 
to urge for this Bill ? 

As regards the provisions for divorce contained in the Bill, I must say that 
the Hindu mind will revolt at the idea of a resort to a public tribunal for settling 
scandalous family differences. The present system of divorce on mutual consent 
(carrying, as it does, with it social stigma on the wi’ong-doer) will be more relished 
by the Malayalis than one which compels them to make shameful, and humiliating 
disclosures before public Courts. 

The prevalence of two contradictory and conflicting systems of inheritance in 
one and the same family (as will become the case if the proposed bill is passed) will 
cause a good deal of confusion. Properties following the Makkatayam law of inheri¬ 
tance and those following the Marumakkatayam may and will devolve on one and the 
same person, or persons, and may get mixed up together, thus becoming a fruitful 
source of dispute and of almost endless litigation. If the bill is to be passed at all, 
the provisions regarding the succession to father’s property by the wife, sons, and 
daughters, will have to be given more in detail. Whether such properties will be¬ 
come common to the wife and children ; whether they can effect a partition of it 
among themselves; whether or not the property will descend by survivorship if they 
remain undivided, to which family the property will revert if all of them die intes¬ 
tate and without issue (whether to the family of the husband whose property it ori¬ 
ginally was, or to the family of the wife who inherited it). These and other matters 
will have to be carefully detailed before the bill is made law. The prevalence of two 
different systems one in this State and one in Malabar, will seriously and injuriously 
affect the people of this State, at least those who have connections in Malabar. 

Question II .—Have you observed amongst the educated, or any fraction of 
the Marumakkathayam castes symptoms of a revolt against the custom which prevents 
a man from bequeathing his self-acquisitions to his wife and children, which gives his 
wife and children no claim to maintenance from his separate property ; and which 
allows aoy one to commit adultery with bis wife with impunity ? 

Answer II .—I beg first to take objection to the sweeping assertion contained 
in the last sentence of this question. As far as I know, there is no custom among 
Marumakkathayam Hindus, which allows any one to commit adultery with a man s 
wife with impunity. Social punishment follows the adulterer and adulteress unless the 
husband condones the offence. The social stigma is very great, and ladies discarded 
Tor having commited adultery find it difficult to secure other husbands. It is natural 
for man to resent against a law which prevents him from bequeathing his self-acqui¬ 
sition as he pleases. Makkathayam ilidus were, till recently, not satisfied as they did 
not get this power. So also are many of the English educated gentlemen of Jlala- 
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bar, not because they are prevented from bequeathing to their wives and children, 
but because their liberty in the disposal of their own gains is affected. But I cannot 
say whether they arc for giving the wife and children a claim for maintenance from 
the husband. Testamentary power as regards a fixed portion of the separate or self- 
acquired property can no doubt be given to Marumakkathayam Hindus, and I think 
it ought to be given. This alone will for the most part obviate the necesssity of pass¬ 
ing a law to legalize marriages. I am not for giving them power to will away the 
whole of their self-acquisitions—for, as I have pointed out above, their Tara wad is 
under a religious binding to perform their funerals. 

Question III .—"Would a way of escape from these customs be welcome or not ? 

Answer III .—I doubt whether the country will welcome a change in the Mar¬ 
riage Law. 

Question IF.—And on grounds of morality is there on is there not occasion for 
reform ? 

Answer IV .—X answer this question in the negative. I have already observed 
that the Marumakkathayam custom is not so bad as to allow adultery being committed 
with impunity. We generally meet with happy couples and happy homes. Ho doubt 
there are black sheep and adulteries are committed, but they are not more common 
than among Makkatayees, nor are they so numerous as would be expected by one 
who is carried away by the general, but false, belief that marriage ties are very loose 
here. Adulteries are at times condoned, but not to a greater extent than in other 
castes and countries. The people seem to be content and happy under the present 
system, and I do not see any reason for a change. A reform on the lines of the pro¬ 
posed Bill, which requires a marriage to be registered before a registrar, will not, I 
believe, meet with the approval of members of respectable Tarawads. They would not 
like the idea of young ladies and gentlemen being taken, or going, before registrars 
and declaring before them, in the presence of witnesses, that they are willing to marry 
each other. 

(Signed) C. TIRUVENKATA CHARIAR, 


Tripuniturah, 10th June, 1891. 














MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE 


COMMISSION. 


MEMORANDUM. 

BY 

M. R. RY, A. SANKARIAH AVARGAL, b.a., p. f.h. s* 

DEW AN FEISSKAR, 

• COCHIN. 

1. Take Lakslimi to be a member of the Kilakk£pad Tara wad, and 
Krishnan to be a member of the VaddakkSpad Tarawfid. 

The present religio-social law is that Lakshmi and her children have religion, 
communion, domicile and rights of property in Kilakkepacl Tara wad only, and 
therefore they are subject to the care and control of tho elders of that Tarawad. 
So also, whatever may bo the personal wishes of Krishnan, his Vadakkepad can 
only regard him as a member and heir of that Taraw&d, bound to serve secularly 
and religiously for its welfare. The sexual attachment between Lakshmi and Kri¬ 
shnan is called “ Sambandham” as distinguished from religious marriage, or 
conjugal rights. Often the parties to the Sambandham are so widely different in 
caste that the man must bathe after contact with the woman, before he can pray or 
take his food. Tho utmost love and friendship may exist, but religious and legal 
ties are out of place. 

2. The follies of blind love and selfish speculation are many and various. 
Often Taraw&d men and women, abjuring their Turawkd rights and obligations, be¬ 
come converts to Christianity, or Mohammadanism, or Brahmoism, and arc married 
as these religions prescribe. And this straight-forward course is alike welcome to 
the Hindu community as well as to the missionary creeds. The couple marrying 
under a new Makkath&yam law for Hindus, must stand out at any rate as a new 
caste without relapsing into the Harumakkath&yam Taraw&d. There is a class of 
High Sudras, or Umbalav&sees, called Nambiars, who give away some of their girls for 
ever as Makkath&yces and retain some as Mariunakkatb&yees. Tho Nayars and 
others can do eo without a Government Law, which after all makes them neither 
Makkath&yee nor Marumakkathayee, but meddles with voluntary attachments and 
separations in a community hitherto innocent of scandalous litigations, connected 
with adultery, divorce and bigamy. 

3. The Malabar Marriage Law proposes to preserve the status of Laksbmi 
and Krishnan in their separate TarawfUls, and yet to create legal rights between 
them and between Lakshmi’s children of Kilakkepad TarawAd, and Krishnan of 
Vadakkepad Taraw&d. It is simply a law to enable Krishnan to play false to the 
TarawAd name ho bears, and to enable Lakshmi to swindle him of his acquisitions, 
for thero is no communion in religion and domicile between them aimed at by, or 
possible under, the new bill. This communion on earth affects the communion with 
ancestral Pitris according to the Hindu religion and belief. Will the new law 
“gather” Lakshmi and Krishnan to the abode of their uncles, mothers and sisters? 


♦ President Founder of the Hindu Sabha. 
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or Lakshmi and Krishnan to any Pati-lokam? "Worldly agnostic legislation should 
not blindly override the temporal interests and religious feelings of the people. 
What is Lakshmi or her Taraw&d to do if Krishnan neglects to visit her after regis¬ 
tering the marriage? 

4. Lakshmi has already had her marriage sacrament in her Tarawad with¬ 
out reference to Krishnan, and her acceptance of Krishnan is primarily to beget 
heirs to her or her Taraw&d, and not to Krishnan or Krishnan’s Taraw&d. And 
for that primary object, as well as for the secondary object of better treatment and 
greater advantages, she has accepted Krishnan; and so she may accept Raman of 
Thekkfipad, in the place of or iu addition to Krishnan. It is the feeling of mono¬ 
poly, or the belief in the religious good of joint co-operation, which regards conduct 
against the monopoly or the religious belief as immoral. There is no such' mono¬ 
poly or religious belief in the present constitution of Malabar Tarawftds. Should 
the British Indian Government create new feelings, and defeat the primary and 
secondary aims of Lakshmi, and make Krishnan obnoxious to his own Taraw&d and 
jealous towards Lakshmi, Krishnan and Lakshmi will not be half so solicitous to 
please each other after the registered contract as before it. 

5. There is no such thing as Malabar law; for, theMarumakkath&yam law 
called by that name largely prevails in Cochin and Travancore, and in all India. 
The Deva D&sees of all the temples in all India observe the same Hindu law of 
female (or Ksh6tra) Pradh&nam.* The ancient and just principle of Hindu 
scripture and law is that fidelity to the bed is the correlative of fidelity to religious 
service, where the wife is merged in her husband for such service, and that other¬ 
wise it is a matter of option and self interest. The greatest practical fidelity to 
the bed is found indeed in some women of the Deva Dftsi or Maruinakkatli&yam 
families, and the greatest derelictions iu some women of the highest Brahmin ranks. 
But secular laws to enforce fidelity among the former by instituting a non sacra¬ 
mental marriage, or among the latter by a fresh sacrement,are not worth the serious 
consideration of Government. Marital rites, bonds, and rights belong properly to 
twice-born classes for purely religious considerations, to perpetuate those classes 
and their duties. In the other castes of the Hindu community the healthiest, 
wisest, and most accomplished men and women belong to the Marumakkath&yam, 
and the hybrid sections, rather than to the Makkath&yam sections. 

6. Do Christians approve of valid, binding marriages’under any permissive 
law without religious services and priestly blessings? Do Budhists, or Brahmos 
have them ? Why are the Marumakkatb&yam Hindus considered to be fit subjects 
for irreligious experiments disparaging to Hinduism and the Hindus? Surely 
English rule is not glorified by supporting a mrmber of Atheists bent upon sub¬ 
verting their religious and family systems. Unless a respectable number of respec- 
able elders of social, religious and family status make a demand, the Legislature 
ought not to move in any socio-religious matter of this kind. Otherwise thoso who 
are discontented with their caste and creed must give them up as the Brahmos 
have done and form their own. A marriage tie without priests, gods and Pitria 
to bless it, and without merger iu pollution domicile and religious ceremonies, is not 
worthy of Hindus of even the Chermar and Pariah castes. An irreligious law for 
lust-blmd men and purse fond women requires neither Commission nor evidence. 
There is no Hell of “ rul ” from which Krishnan is to be saved by Laksh ini’s son ; 
and no pollutions, ceremonies, and dharmams for the benefit of his soul which 
Lakshmi and her son of Kilakkepad are bound to do in preference to his relatives 

* Ktskelra— lhadh;iuain==Siqieriurily of the grouui) (over the seed sown iu it.) 





of the Vadakcpad. All this belongs to the Ecclesiastical department, and reforms 
from within must precede all recognition by the Civil Law. If it is enough that 
one of the parties to the proposed pseud o«marriage tie is of the Maru makkath&yam 
family, then the law will simply corrupt the impulsive and fool-hardy members 
of existing Malekathfiyam families, while it is disastrous as already pointed out to 
the unity and welfare of Marumakkathayam families both here and beyond the 
grave. If there is to be a Permissive Bill at all in favor of Makkath&yam, it should 
apply to all females including the Devad&sis of all India, who now follow Maru- 
makkath&yam, and who will give up their present status and obligations with 
solemn Makkathftyam, coremonies as determined by their priests. 

• A. SANKARIAH, e.a., f.f.h.s. 

Dew an Peishhar, 

• Cochin. 
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P. GOVINDA MENON Ayaegal, b.a. 

Dy. Superintendent of Census Operations, 

CALICUT. 

To 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, Esquire, o.s., 

Collector of Malabar , on Special duty . 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular, dated 4th 
April, 1891, inviting opinions on certain points touching the recent proposals of the 
Honorable C. Sankaran Nair in regard to the system of marriage and inheritance 
obtaining among Hindus following the Marumakkatayam Law. I am sorry that, 
owing to pressure of office work, I was not able to submit the following remarks 
earlier. 

2. The questions on which my opinion is asked are :— 

(1) Is it desirable to pass a Permissive Law enabling Hindus under 
the Marumakkatayam, or Aliyasantanam, Law to contract a marriage such as the 
Law will recognise. 

(2) Is it desirable that the said Hindus should be given the power of 
disposing of their self-acquired property by will. 

3. I shall answer the last question first. 

It is but just and fair that all persons should, so far as the conditions of the 
community in which they live permit, be allowed to do as they like with the fruits of 
their own labour. The legal recognition of separate property is in all civilised socie¬ 
ties an incentive to individual exertions, and does thereby beuefit the community. 
Further the right of individual ownership induces thrift, which is so essential to the 
well-being and prosperity of a community. It is therefore highly desirable and ex¬ 
pedient to allow every person to hold, and dispose of, his self-acquired property as ho 
thinks best. 


The idea is not a new one to Hindus governed by the Marumakkatayam 
Law. “ It is unquestionably the law oi Malabar that self-acquisitions made by a 
member, male or female, of a Tarawad, are the separate property of the acquire^ 
who is fully entitled to hold, encumber and dispose of them during his lifetime by 
sale, gift or marriage.” All that is now sought is to extend the application of the 
existing law to property of which a man may die seized. The law as it now stands 
permits a man to give away his self-acquired property to whomsower he likes, with¬ 
out leaving a pie to be inherited by his Tarawad. It is the mere accident of his 
death prior to any such disposition of his property that gives the Tarawad a 
right to what is so left by him. The enactment of any law therefore which enables 
a man to have his wishes, in regard to the disposition of his property, given effect to 
in the same manner after as during, his lifetime, cannot be an injustice to the Tara¬ 
wad, or an infringement of the existing rights of any person. On the other hand, it- 



is but just and proper that the law should permit a man to make his own arrange¬ 
ments for the devolution after his demise of property over which he has absolute 
control during life, but which either through motives of prudence and self-preserva¬ 
tion, or for want of sufficient forethought, he does not part with so long as he is alive. 
It will also be a great convenience and satisfaction to the owner if he has not to 
divest himself during life of all his earnings, in order to provide for those dear and 
near to his heart. 

4. It seems clear from what is stated above that no vested rights will be 
disturbed by the proposed change. Under the existing Law the Tarawad can claim 
only such portion, if any, of the self acquisitions of a member as has not been alien¬ 
ated by him inter vivos. The proposed legislation would limit the claim to such 
portion, if any, of which he dies intestate. In both cases the extent of the claims 
of the Tarawad is determined by chance, and the Tarawad cannot reasonably com¬ 
plain of having been deprived by legislation of what it was sure to get otherwise. 

5. It may be said that the grant of testamentary power to the Hindus under 
the Marumakkatayam Law is a death-blow to the Tara wads governed by that Lav. 
buch Tarawads will in future fail to receive any additions to their property, as the 
working members will will away their earnings to persons outside the Tarawad. 
There will also be a tendency for the so-called self-acquisitions to encroach upon the 
Tarawad property. The result will be the dismemberment of every Tarawad in 
the course of a few years, and the substitution of a system of inheritance by wills 
instead. 

If it be so, it is in my opinion a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 
If there be such a strong current of feeling against the Marumakkatayam Law that 
the people will not hesitate to avail themselves of any loophole that they may find 
to escape out of it, I say that that feeling should be respected; and any legislation 
that would safely bring about the wishes of the people will do nothing but good to 
the country. But it seems to me that such a feeling does not exist, and that the 
fears of those who may augur the immediate dissolution of the existing Tarawads are 
groundless. There are controlling forces of society which are at work even among 
savages. “The pressure of public opinion compels men to act according to custom 
which gives the rule as to what is to be done, or not done, in most affairs of life.” “In 
England the power of wills has become so great that in theory a man may leave his 
property to whom he pleases; but practically this is kept within bounds by moral 
feeling and public opinion, which condemn it as an unnatural act for a man to strip 
his own children to endow a stranger or a hospital.” Such being the case in a 
co untry of change and progress, there is no reason to suppose that in a custom-ridden 
oountry like Malabar, the testamentary power will be used by the generality of the 
people prejudicially to the interests of those who, by the custom of the country, are 
considered to have a moral claim to.a share in the property of the testator. 

6. It seems to me that in any legislation on the subject the definition of self- 
acquired property is a point to be carefully considered. We must have in the first 
place a clear conception of what is, and what is not, self acquired property. I do not 
know whether the connotation of this expression has been clearly laid down by judi¬ 
cial decisions. If it has been, there should be no difficulty in embodying in the pro¬ 
posed enactment a definition, or an explanation, of the nature of the property that will 
be affected by it. The absence of any such definition or explanation will, I fear, lead 
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to endless difficulties and unceasing litigation. X read in Mr. Ramachandrier’s £ Mala¬ 
bar Law that the law ordinarily presumes that any property not shown to be separate 
is joint. It also appears that “ property acquired by any member of a Kovilagam is 
in accordance with the principle recognised in the case of joint Hindu family presumed 
to be the common property of the Kovilagam until it is proved that it has been ac¬ 
quired otherwise than with the aid of the common fund.” “ A karanavan who is in 
• possession of the family funds will be presumed to have made all acquisitions with 
them and for the benefit of the corporate body. The presumption is strong in the case 
of a karanavan against self-acquisition.” The burden of proof in a question touching 
self-acquired property will, therefore, lie on him who asserts that the property is self 
acquired. It may not be difficult for the acquirer to prove his self-acquisition, but the 
case is different with the legatees of such property, who are not likely to have the same 
facilities, or knowledge of facts, to produce the requisite proof in such cases. 

In this country the sources of self-acquisition are nof at present many. Hardly 
any of the followers of the Maramakkatayam Law are engaged in extensive trade or 
large industries. Land is the chief means of subsistence ami of profit. In fact it may 
be regarded as almost universally true that a Malayali acquires property only in one of 
two ways, viz., 

1. By holding and cultivating land. 

2. By employment, public or private. 

In the first case it will be hardly free from doubt whether the property was not 
acquired with the aid of the common fund of the Tarawad, and can be considered as self¬ 
acquisition. In the second case the question always arises how far the property may be 
regarded as the gains of learning acquired with the aid of Tarawad property, and there¬ 
fore legally claimable by the Tarawad. Thus the bone of contention will in almost 
every case be present. In this over-litigious country a moot point of law is a premium 
on litigation, and if no clear idea of self-acquired property is offered by the enactment 
I am sure that every Will made under its sanction will be contested in courts. The, 
legislature will, in my humble opinion, act wisely in leaving as little in such matters 
as possible to the discretion of the courts. 

7. As regards the first of the two questions quoted in para 2, I have no hesi¬ 
tation in answering it in the negative. Legislation without a real object in view is 
pernicious: what then is the object of the proposed Bill ? Referring to the statement 
of objects and reasons that accompanies the Honorable Mr. Sankaran Nair’s Bill I find 
that that Bill was intended to carry out one of the suggestions made by a committee 
that was appointed in 1884 to consider Mr. Logan’s Report on the Land Tenures 
of Malabar. This committee appears ±o have based their recommendation for the 
enactment of a Marriage and Succession Law for Malabar on the belief that “ there is 
a consensus of opinion among the majority of those interested that the time has come 
when a permissive form of marriage should be provided for Hindus following the 
Marumakkatayam Law of succession.” This is indeed a startling announcement. 
It can hardly be that the consensus of opinion has reference only to the opinion of 

the two Malayali members of that committee of 
* five gentlemen. If it refer to the public of 
Malabar, it is a pity that no mention was made 
of the means taken by the committee to gauge 
the opinion of the public. Subsequent events 

have proved that the so-called consensus is not a fact, which does not require proof. 


* 1. Raja Sic T. Madhava Rao. 

2. Mr. W. Logan. 

3. „ A. Wigram. 

4. „ P. Karunafeara Menon. 

5. „ C. Sankaran Naif. 
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\7ky, tlie commission which is now going to sit would of course have been unnecessary 
it' the statement that such consensus of opinion existed, were regarded as of 
unquestionable accuracy. 

8. Looking then to the speech of the Honorable C. Sankaran Nair while 
moving for leave to introduce his Bill into the Legislative Council, I find that the 
object of the Bill was then stated by him in these terms. “ The effect of the law is 
such that our wives are concubines and our children bastards in a Court of Law, and 
tbe necessity therefore for a Bill to legalise marriages, and to provide for the issue of 
such marriage, seems apparent.” This is certainly very strong language to use and 
it behoves one to see how far the Honorable gentleman was justified in using if 

9. * I would here premise that in discussing the matrimonial status of Mala¬ 
yans, strangers do frequently evince a disposition of mind akin to that of the 
person who is reported to have defined orthodoxy by saying that “ orthodoxy is my 
doxy, heterodoxy is your doxy.” Partiality to one’s own customs and manners 
makes one forget that other people may live as contented and happy as one-self under 
different customs and manners in which they are born and bred up. Witness tbe travel¬ 
lers’ accounts of strange races, especially when the latter happen to be inferior to them 
in point of civilization. In the case of Malabar it must be remarked that the isolated 
nature of the country, and the uncommunicative and reserved disposition of its inhabi¬ 
tants, added to its peculiar laws of inheritance and of property in land, have given 
birth to numerous wild and ridiculous stories about the country and its people. 
A Telugu graduate of the Madras University hailing from the Northern Circars 
once consulted me, in all earnestness, as to the best mode of reclaiming a rela¬ 
tive of his who had left Madras on a visit to Malabar, and who was therefore given 
up by bis friends and relations as lost. He (the graduate) was under the im¬ 
pression that a portion of Malabar, covering about half its entire extent, was peo¬ 
pled solely by the fair sex and that strangers of the opposite sex, who visited the 
country, were enthralled there for life by female witch-craft. No wonder that these 
queer notions, coupled with the common error of measuring other peoples’ corn 
by one’s own bushel, made strangers conclude that there was no such thing as 
marriage among Malayalis. It is sad to find that even the High Court Judges 
of former days fell into this popular error. The Honorable C. Sankaran Nair 
liases liis statements above referred to mainly on certain remarks passed by tbe 
High Court in a judgment of 1869. The High Court said “the relation is in 
truth not marriage, but a state of concubinage into which the woman enters of 
her own choice, and is at liberty to change when and as often as she pleases.” 
The prominence here given to the supreme will and pleasure of the female 
refers to a state of things which does not, obtain at present, and which so far 
as my information goes, did not exist within the memory of living man. In fact 
in former days the will of the senior male member of a Tarwad was, in domestic 
matters, even more powerful than it is now. Then the displeasure of the Karanavars 
of either party to a marriage meant a dissolution of the marriage tie. No wedding 
look place "without the consent and intervention of the elders of the family, as the 
formalities attending a wedding even at present, clearly show. The Karanavars did 
out hesitate even to belabour their sisters and nieces who acted against their will 
or contravened their orders. Mr. Chandu Menon’s novel “Indulekka” gives a 
vivid and true picture of the subordination of the will of the females of a Tarawad 
(excepting of course anglicised Indulekka) to the will of the senior male, a state of 
things which obtains throughout Malabar. 











10. The fact is that the theory of succession prevailing in the couuti" 
misled all. But theory differs wholly from practice. Mr. Lewis Mclver remarks- 
in an article on Malabar, the materials for which were furnished by Mr. Logan, and 
revised by Sir W . Robinson, “A Malayali woman does not exchange her ancestral 
home for that of her husband: the husband comes and lives with her; children 
do not cling to the families of their fathers, but to those of their mothers. Propert y 
passes not from father to son, but from mother to daughter. Thus far the pure theory 
but experience, probably at an early date, proved the necessity, and time has developed 
the custom, of the eldest male member of the family managing the property of 
his sister and he is succeded by his sister’s son.” 

11. The High Court considered the sexual relation existing in Malabar not 
as marriage"but as a state of concubinage. What then is marriage? Does it con¬ 
sist in tying a tali , or putting on a ring, in joining hands by a priest, or the recital of 
certain mantrams, the entry of names in a register, or the* execution of a deed ol 
settlement ? I think not. Marriage is the union of man and woman, entered into 
with the intention of continuing the same till the end of life, and which is celebrate* t 
in accordance with formalities prescribed by the community in which they live, and 
is recognised by such community. The devolution of property from father to son 
is not a necessary concomitant of marriage, although the one follows the other in 
most of the civilised communities of the world. Dr. Tylor in his interesting treatise 
on Anthropology remarks. “ It seems to us a matter of course to reckon family des¬ 
cent in the male line, and this is now put in the clearest way by the son taking the 
father’s surname. But in lower stages of civilization, on both sides of the globe, 
many tribes take the contrary idea as a matter of course. In most Australian 
tribes the children belong to the mother’s clan, not the father’s: so that in native 
wars father and son constantly meet as natural enemies. Chiefskip often goes down 
in the royal mother’s line, as among the Natchez, who had their sun temples in what 
is now Louisiana. Yet this widespread law of the female descent, deep as it lies in 
the history of society, had been so lost sight of among the ancient civilised nations, 
that when Herodotus noticed it among the Lykians, who took their names from their 
mothers and traced their pedigrees through the female branches only, the Historian 
fancied this was a peculiar custom, in which they were unlike all other people.” 

I would, therefore, with all deference to the High Court of 1869, submit that 
no rights of property need be founded on a sexual relation to entitle it to the honor 
of being styled marriage. To say then that “ our wives are concubines and our 
children bastards” is a gross mistake due to the ignorance of the conditions of the 
society in which we live. It is not unlikely that with the better knowledge of the 
real state of things now obtaining, and* on a correct representation of facts the High 
Court of the present day may hold that the sexual relations existing among the 
Hindus following the Marumakkatayam Law are as well entitled to be called marri¬ 
age as those obtaining among any other people. What is wanted therefore is a 
correct representation of facts at the proper time and place, and not any revolution¬ 
ary change in the existing form of marriage. 

12. Intelligent and observing strangers have already grasped the situation, 
Mr. Kamachandra Iyer of the Statutory Civil Service, who was some time the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge of South Malabar observes in the introduction to his manual of 
Malabar Law. “ This ceremony which is called Potamuri generally take place after 
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Ike girls attain age, and though not celebrated on the same scale of grandeur as 
KC-ttxi Kalya nam yet it is attended with all the solemnity and publicity of a marriage. 
Potamuri, or Kidakora, is marriage in the proper sense of the term, and it is akin to 
to the Gandharva form of marriage recognised by the shastras, and which has its 
foundation upon the mutual love and consent of the parties, and this form is as good 
as any other form of marriage. In the Potamuri ceremony the castemen and rela¬ 
tions assemble, and in their presence the bridegroom presents a suit of clothes to the 
bride, and after treating the guests of castemen to a banquet, and distributing money 
among Brahmans, the couple reLire to the bed-room. This ceremony corresponds 
to the nuptial or consummation ceremony observed by non-Malabar Brahmans and 
other Makkatayam Hindus. Even a Nambndri wishing to form an alliance with a 
Hair woman is required to observe the Potamuri ceremony, and publicly, pass for her 
husband, and any Hair woman conceiving and bringing forth children before openly 
taking- a husband in the manner above stated is outcasted with her children. In 
the face of these customs how can one say that there is no marriage among Hairs?” 
A similar opinion is expressed by Mr. Lewis Mclver in the article on Malabar which 
he wrote for the Imperial Gazetteer. 

13. Is it then because the present form of marriage breeds immorality, or is 
otherwise defective, that a change in form is desired by some Malayalis ? Nobody 
who has the slightest pretension to a knowledge of society as it exists in Malabar 
and in foreign countries can justly say that the sexual morality of Marumakkatayam 
Malabar would compare unfavourably with that of her Makkatayam neighbours. 
In his article on Malabar referred to already, Mr. Lewis Mclver observes, “The 
statement that the younger cadets of Nambudri families live with Hair women, 
merely reproduces in English the Malnyali mode of describing the married life of 
these people and of the Hairs. It is part of the theory that the women they live 
with are not wives, that they may part at will, that they may form new connections. 
This part of the Malabar Law lias, in the hands of unenquiring commentators, 
brought much undeserved obloquy on the morality of the people. Tippu in his 
pompous and inflated history denounced it as shameless and sinful; and such 
authorities as Temple and Wilks have countenanced this view. The fact is that 
although the theory of the law sanctions freedom in these relations, conjugal fidelity 
is very general. Nowhere is the marriage tie albeit informal, more rigidly observed 
or respected, nowhere is it more jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely aveng- 
t’d. The very looseness of the Law makes the individual observance closer; for people 
have more watchful care over the things which they are most liable to lose. The 
absence of ceremonial has encouraged the popular impression: but ceremonal, like 
other conventionalities, is an accident, and Hair women are as chaste and faithful as 
their neighbours; just as they are as modest as their neighbours, although their na- 
l ional costume does not include some of the details required by our conventional no- 
t ions of modesty.” Similarly Mr. Ramachandrier speaking from personal experience 
gained in the country, states in his Manual of Malabar Law, “There is no truth in the 
general condemnation that the ties of matrimony are not respected in Malabar. The 
filing and accepting of cloth is the essential of the contract, and this is what takes 
place at Potamuri ceremony. But in the generality of cases the wife remains in her 
' >un Tarawad, is maintained there, and is visited there by the husband, and the child- 
1011 I'^come members of her, and not of the husband’s, Tarawad. These anomalesof. 
mm lied life, and especially the fact of a few Hair Tarawads of a low order in 











Nedunganad adopting the Polyandrous system to the utter contempt of their brethren 
there and elsewhere, have no doubt contributed to create an unfavorable impression 
among strangers as to the Nair women’s fidelity and loyalty to their husbands; but 
it may be observed that constancy of love and attachment to one husband are virtues 
as much respected among Nairs as among any other community, although the want 
oE permanence in the marriage tie may lead to derelictions resulting in separation at 
the will of either party.” Of course, there are men and women who abuse the privi¬ 
leges given them by the custom of the country, and who behave themselves in a wa_\ 
in which no respectable person would behave, and which is disapproved by the com¬ 
munity. Such persons are found in all societies and among all nations. No law can 
reach them. For was it the want of a law that engendered the corruption described 
in the horrible disclosures made by General Booth of the Salvation Army in his plea 
for the fallen women of London P There are certain classes of people even among the 
most highly civilised nations, who have not the least rudimentary conception of pro¬ 
priety in sexual matters and who are certainly not the samples of the sexual morality 
of a nation. It is not to the slums of London, where you may find a man who would 
sell his wife for a glass of beer that you should look for a standard of the morality of 
the English nation, nor is it the nobleman debauchee, married or unmarried, who would 
not scruple to seduce the beloved wife of liis neighbour, that should be taken as an 
example to illustrate the condition of the marital relations obtaining in a country. 

If it be asserted that whatever immorality exists in sexual matters among the 
followers of Marumakkatfiyam Law is caused by their peculiar marriage customs, I 
would answer that there is no truth in the statement. If marriage laws can improve 
the sexual morality of a people, what accounts for the innumerable scandals in married 
life which we find disclosed ad nauseam in the society journals of London, and in the 
proceedings of the Divorce Courts ? If sexual morality can be rigidly enforced by 
laws there should be no difficulty in dealing with the problem of crimes resulting from 
enforced widowhood, which is exercising the minds of educated India. The writer of 
a recent article in the Fortnightly Review on “ morality among Russians” describes 
the sexual morality prevailing among all classes of that people. The picture there 
drawn of Russian Society, both high and low, is a dark and unenviable one. Surely 
Russians have Marriage Laws, and Christian Marriage Laws too !! 

14. Instances may be multiplied to show that civil laws are utterly helpless 
in the matter. It is my humble opinion that the morality of a people can be effectual¬ 
ly governed only by social laws. In fact people are guided iu such matters chiefly 
by what is called the moral sanction as distinguished from the legal. It is a stock 
argument of those who are in favour of “ legalising marriages” as they call it, that. 
iE society be considered able to exercise an adequate check on matrimonial offences 
t here is no reason why other offences as those against person and property, cannot 
be left to the control of society and the Penal Code struck off the statute book. These 
men seem to forget the fact that there are different degrees of criminality, and that a 
lie cannot be placed iu the same category with murder or -theft. It is not all moral 
offences that are recognised by the Penal Code, and I for one am inclined to think 
that the omission of offences against marriage from the statute book would not iu any 
sensible degree affect the morality of the people. 

15. One defect iu our marriage customs is said to be that neither the marri¬ 
age nor the divorce is attended with grand ceremonials, religious or secular. The 
union, it is said, amounts to no more than a casual relation terminable at the will or 



caprice of either party. It is true that the priest has very little to do in our marri¬ 
ages. In the generality of cases, of course, the blessings of Brahmans are invoked by 
the payment of dakskina on occasions of wedding. But the omission of this formality 
is not considered serious. I believe that in ancient days no religious rites accompani¬ 
ed marriages among Sudras anywhere, and that the religious ceremonials obtaining 
at present on marriage occasions of tbe Sudras of the East Coast, have resulted from 
the aping of the manners of the Brahmans, which took place as Sudras began to rise 
from the position of slaves, which ancient Laws assigned to them. This view seems 
to be supported by the arguments in the case reported in VIII. M. H. C. R. 138. It 
is there stated, “In former ages the Brahmans did not legislate for Sudras; for Sud¬ 
ras there are no mantrams, no peculiar marriage ceremonies, no ceremony for divorce ; 
th6 woman may be superseded at her husband’s pleasure, and she may leave her 
husband when she pleases.” The statement, however, that our marriages are not 
accompanied by any ceremonial whatever misrepresents facts. The form no doubt 
differs in different parts of the country. But everywhere the following features are 
recognised and followed ;— 

(1) The marriage is arranged for by the elders of the two families. 

(2) The astrologer is consulted as to whether the union 'would prove auspi¬ 
cious, 

(3) The bridegroom proceeds to the house of the‘bride on the day appointed 
accompanied by his kiusman and friends, and taking with him present for the bride 
in the shape of clothes, or betel and nut. 

(4) The relatives and friends of the two families are feasted on the night of 
the wedding. 

(h) The wife is taken to the house of the husband by the female relatives of 
the latter, on an auspicious day. After a few days’ sojourn in the husband’s house, 
she is presented with some jewels and taken back to her mother’s house. After this 
ceremony is concluded and not till then, the wife may go to her husband’s house 
whenever she pleases. 

I should not be understood as saying that the non-observance of the above 
formalities is considered to render the marriage null and void. Solitary instances 
here and there may be cited to show that even without these formalities men and 
women do become, and pass publicly for, husbands and wives. But such cases are 
not considered respectable, and are in fact only exceptions that prove the rule. 

It is true that no particular formality is required to effect a divorce. But in 
general the elders of the family are informed pf the separation, and of the cause there¬ 
of. There is also a certain degree of social disapprobation attaching to divorce on 
insufficient grounds, but I must admit that the disapprobation is not sufficiently 
strong to deter the occurrence of such divorces. This is a defect in our marriage 
customs which is no doubt liable to some abuse, but the only effectual and safe re¬ 
medy for it seems to me to lie in the hands of the society. An indissoluble marriage 
is in these days of progress and enlightment an anomaly, and any measure calculated 
to effect such a marriage is a retrograde step. The intervention of the Law Courts 
in divorce cases "will, as sure as anything, prove a curse, as the working of such a 
system among other nations clearly show. Besides the proverbial glorious uncer¬ 
tainties of law, there are considerations of expense and publicity which deter even the 
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most injured of individuals from bringing to book an erring wife or husband. The 
domestic unhappiness and misery which follow can best be imagined. Society is the 
best judge in such matters, and all that is wanted is a strong and sound public 
opinion on the subject. So far as I know, public opinion in the matter has of late 
been gathering strength, and we may hope that with the spread of education it will 
at no distant date be fully developed. 

15. An instance generally cited of the evil results of our marriage customs 
is the liberty which the Nambudiri land-lords are said to take with the Nayar women 
of their dependent tenants in the rural tracts, and much capital is made out of this 
allegation by the advocates of a Marriage Bill. I for one do not think that the evil 
complained of is the outcome of the peculiar form of marriage prevalent amo#g 
Xayars, and’can be extirpated by any modification of that form. It must be remem¬ 
bered that in all ages and in all climes men of wealth and position, if evil disposed, 
find little difficulty in circumventing the object of their ma@hinations. It is an open 
secret that there are officials on the East Coast, holding high and responsible positious 
under Government, who are a terror to husbands within their jurisdiction, and in¬ 
stances are not wanting where Zamindars and Rajas use their power over their 
tenants and dependents successfully in satisfying their lust. It is not therefore the 
peculiar marriage customs of Malabar that allow the land-lords of this agricultural 
country such freedom among the women of their dependents as they are said bo have, 
and no Marriage Law can deprive them of that freedom so long as they remain 
masters of the soil. 

16. But the real secret underlying the present agitation for a Marriage Bill is 
a desire to effect a change in the existing law of succession. This is plainly put in a 
petition which I understand has recently been sent up to Government by some Mala¬ 
yans. The system of inheritance now obtaining is said to be unnatural, and the first 
instalment of a change is sought in the shape of a bill legalising the devolution of 
self-acquired property from father to son. I do not mean to discuss here the merits 
and demerits of the Marumakkathayam Law of inheritance. That this Law did in 
ancient days immense good to the country goes without saying. But old Laws work¬ 
ing under new circumstances are apt to produce results which those who framed 
them never foresaw. It worked smoothly enough so long as the Karanavan held 
supreme sway, and his word was law to the junior members of the Tarawad. But 
times are changing and individual freedom and liberty, bordering on license, are the 
order of the day. The result is continual bickering between tlie Karanavan and his 
Anandiravars. A change in the Law of succession is supposed by some to bring 
peace to the country; but the practical question arises how such a change can be 
brought about without a revolution, as the Marumakkatayam systam enters into, and 
is closely interwoven with, the religious, domestic and social life of a Malayali. We 
are at present, however, concerned only with the question of making a provision for 
one’s wife and children. I do not see the necessity of a bill for this purpose. It is 
a false cry that on the death of a man, who has made no provision for his wife and 
children, these are turned into the streets helpless, and are left to starve. Those who 
say so forget the fact that the wife and children belong to some Tarawad which is 
bound to, and does, maintain them. Some Malayalis point out the hardship of the 
children of a poor Tarawad having no claim to the property of their rich father, but 
it must be remembered that there are also corresponding cases of the children of 
rich Tarwards having poor fathers, and that rich fathers are not after all so abundant 
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in the land as in ay be supposed. The Honorable C. Sankaran Nayar’s bill deals 
'with the claims cf wife and children only to a man’s self-acquisitions. As a matter 
of fact Malayalis, who can boast of any self-acquisition, do make provision for their 
wives and children and the only difficulty at present is in respect of cases where 
men die without making any such provision. The grant of testamentary power to 
Malayalis will, I believe, remove this difficulty, and that is in my opinion all that is 
wanted at present. There will still be men who would agree that provision should 
be made by law to cover cases of intestate property : but such cases will certainly be 
very rare, and it is not possible for any legislature to anticipate and provide for every 
such contingency. It must not also be forgotten that there will obviously be very 
great difficulties in administering a double law of inheritance in the same family. 

17. For the reasons stated above, I am of opinion.— 

(1) That the form of marriage obtaining among Marumakkatayam Hindus is 
not one which the law cannot recognise. 

(2) That the non-recognition of it by the courts hitherto was a mistake due 
to ignorance, and perhaps misrepresentation. 

(o) That if the courts still refuse to recognise it, the happiness and welfaro 
of Malayalis will not in the least be affected thereby. 

(4) That the evils which are fancied to be the result of the present form of 
marriage are not really so, but are produced by other causes, which nothing but tiie 
united will of the community and a strong public opinion can remove. 

(5) That a change will only put Malayalis in the position of the ass in the 
proverb, which ran from place to place for what appeared to be better pasture from 
a distance, but which turned out to be no better than what it left, and thus starved 
all day. 

(6) That a marriage bill is not only unnecessary and uncalled for, but will, if 
mflicted on the people in the shape in which it is now proposed by some, cause the 
greatest unhappiness and suffering to which they are at present strangers. 

(7) That a permissive bill is worse than a compulsory one in as much as to 
the evils of the latter it adds that of confusion. 

(S) That if it be proved that the Marumakkatayam Hindus do at present 
suffer from evils arising from their marriage customs which nothing but legislation 
on the subject can remedy, a half-hearted measure like the permissive bill that is 
contemplated, can do no good, as it will notiouch those who alone, if at all, need lie 
bound by any laws, 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir 

Your most obedient servant, 

P. GOVINDA MEJN T ON. 

Dy. Swpermtendant of 

Census Operations. 





Answers. 


1. The general rule is that a man of a higher division may have Samhandham 
in a lower division. The exceptions are Veluthedan, Yelalckatra and such like divi¬ 
sions, whose touch is pollution even to the Nayars of higher divisions. Generally 
speaking, Samba 1 id ham between a higher, and lower division is seldom formed with tin* 
consent of the Tara wad, as the wife can have no admission to the kitchen of the 
husband and can be of no use in the domestic duties of the husband’s Tarawad. 

2. Women can consort only with men of equal or higher divisions, and never 
with lower. 

3. Among Nayars the real test as to whether Samhandham between two divi¬ 
sions is permissible will be found in the answer to the question whether the females 
of the two divisions may eat together. Where the touch of the members of one divi¬ 
sion entails pollution on those of another, Samhandham between those two divisions is 
absolutely forbidden. 

4. Samhandham formed in contravention of recognised rules, stated above, 
subjects either or both of the parties to social excommunication. 

5. Such a Samhandham can never be validated by a Frdyaschitlham. But a 
renunciation of the marriage, followed by a Prdyaschittham would in most cases en¬ 
title the excommunicated party to re-admission to caste, 

G. In certain caste matters, Korapuzha is generally spoken of as tk'j boun¬ 
dary between North and South Malabar. 

7- Generally speaking, Nayars of North and South Malabar intermarry. 

8. A Nayar of South Malabar may marry a Nayar woman of North Malabar. 
But such cases arc not frequent or numerous owing to the difficulty which North 
Malabariana, whose knowledge of the outside world is comparatively speaking very 
limited, feel in ascertaining the real caste of a man of South Malabar. Where such 
caste is known beyond dispute, as for instance in the case of K a ramp alii Kurups, 
intermarriages are allowed and do take place. 

0. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not generally permitted to cross 
to the south of Korapuzha. 

10. The reason alleged for the prohibition is simply custom. But I believe 
the custom originated in the days of the mortal feuds which existed between the 
reigning families of Kolattiri and Zamoriu in the last century, when the subjects of the 
former feared that their females might he dishonoured if they entered the territory oi 
the Zamoriu. This grew into a custom which, like many other customs, now appear 
arbitrary and unreasonable, because it has lost its sense by lasting on from the state 
of life to which it properly belonged It is significant that old ladies of North 
Malabar are not prohibited from crossing to the south of Korapuzha, on pilgrimage 
or for other purposes. 

11. A pretty correct description of the Tdli-kettu Kalydnam will be found 
in paras 32-33 of the introduction to Mr. Ramaeliandra Iyer’s Manual of Malabar 
Law, and at pages 134-135 of Mr. Logan’s Malabar Manual. 




12. Tke Tali is tied in some castes by a roan of tke same caste, in others 
by a Nambiidiri, and in others by a man of higher caste deputed by the Raja, who is 
acknowledged as its lord by the caste. The man is called Mcmdlan in some parts. 

13. It is the custom for a number of girls of the same Tar a wad and, in the 
ease of the poor, of the same caste, to have the tali tied at the same time and place 
but not by the same individual. 

II. The man who ties the tali does not, at any rate in this part of the 
country, obtain thereby a right to cohabit with the girl. The reason is that Tali- 
Icettu hahjdnam is not regarded as marriage. 

The word “Kalya □ am” means simply an auspicious ceremony, e. g., Tirandu 
Kthydnam, Kuri Kalya mm. Whatever might be the origin of this Kettu Kalydnam 
ami whatever analogies it might possess to the marriage ceremonies obtaining 
among other Hindus, it goes without saying that in its present state it has no 
more meaning than an analogous ceremony which is observed by the Coorg people 
and is thus described in the Coorg Manual. “ On an auspicious day, fixed by the 
village astrologer, all the children of the village, both females and males are gathered 
together at a public place and amidst general rejoicings, and in the presence of the 
assembled villagers the ears of the children are bored by the village goldsmith. 
W hen this ceremony is concluded the children are declared competent to marry. 
ISo boy or girl may choose a wife or husband until he or she has gone through this 
ceremonial.” 

15. There is no prohibition so far as I know, to the Nanai an marrying the 
girl on whose neck he has tied the Tali. 

1G. I have never known such an instance. 

17. When the man who tied the Tali dies, there is no pollution to the girl, 
so far as I know. But I am told that in certain classes of Nayars, and especially 
when the Tali is tied by a man of the same caste, the girl should bathe on hearing 
of the death oE the man who tied her Tali. 

IS. It appears that in the case of the poor the Tali is sometimes tied on by 
l he girl’s mother in the presence of the village, or tutelar, deity. 

19. Every Nayar girl must, under pain of excommunication on default, 
undergo the Tdli-lceitu ceremony before reaching the age of puberty. I do not know 
if there is anything but custom to be pleaded in justification of this. 

20. After Tdli-lettu, there are certain formalities to be observed for the 
wedding. These will be found described pretty accurately in paras 34-35 of the 
introduction to Mr. Ramackandra Iyer’s Manual of Malabar Law. In many parts 
of South Malabar betel leaves and nuts, take tbe place of the cloth mentioned by Mr. 
Ramackandra Iyer. 

21. When a Nayar girl is given in marriage to a man of a higher caste the 
same formalities are observed, with the exception that the bridegroom docs not join 
m partaking of the feast that is provided in the house of the bride. 

22. I do not know much of the form of wedding obtaining in North Malabar. 

I n South Malabar there may be local peculiarities in minor details, which are of no 
importance. 

23. A Nayar woman can have Sambandham with only one man at a time. 
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24. Any deviation from tLis rule is marked by Society with the stamp 
of disgrace. I do not know if there are any texts that can be quoted in support of 
the rule. Custom is generally the guide in such matters. 

25. There is nothing to prevent a woman terminating the Saraband ham when 
she likes, except the fear of social disgrace and self-interest. 

26. In this part of the country, the only formality required iu dissolving the 
connection is to let the elders of the families know that it is severed for reasons stated. 
In some cases, if the husband or his Tara wad, do not send the usual presents to the 
Tarawad of the wife for Onam, Vishu and Tirmatira (Ardra) or if on sending, the latter 
refuse to accept them, the union is treated as severed. 

27. A man may marry as many women as he pleases. 

28. It is not generally considered disreputable, and there is nothing to 
prevent it. 

29. During the continuance of the marriage union, the woman lives either 
in her own Tarawad or in that of her husband. The latter is the case in the majority 
of instances, so far as I know. 

30. I do not know if the custom varies in North and South Malabar. 

31 and 33. According to recognised custom, the husband or his Tarawad must 
provide clothes, oil and other necessaries for the wife when she lives iu her mother’s 
house, and must also feed her and her children when they live in his house. Failure 
to do this is deemed a sufficient cause for dissolving the union. 

32. It is the rule for one mau and one woman to cleave together for life. 

34. An Anandtracan working for the Tarawad is given maintenance on a 
scale suited to the means of the Tarawad, but according to the will and pleasure of 
the Karanavan. There are cases of their cultivating Tarawad land for rent. In such 
cases they are not worse off than the other tenants of the Tarawad, who have only to 
account for the stipulated rent. 

35 and 36. There are Anandiravans who work for the Tarawad and there art 
those who do no work, or work only for their self-aggrandisement. This depends 
upon the natural disposition of the men, the extent to which they arc influenced by 
public opinion, and various other circumstances. For instance, a man who loves 
his Tarawad, who has not many calls on his purse from outside the Tarawad, or who 
is wedded to a lady of moderate ambitions and belonging to a well-to-do family, will 
be found to set apart the major portion of his earnings to his Tarawad. On tho other 
hand, one who has no affection for his Tarawad and takes every opportunity to quar¬ 
rel with his Karanavan, who has no character to lose or who is a doting husband 
wedded to a grasping and impecunious woman, or to a loving wife of poor family, 
will be found to earn little or nothing for his Tarawad. In all cases, earnings that 
are not handed over to the Tarawad are given to the wife and children, unless the 
man happens to be a debauchee who squanders his fortunes cn wine and women. 

37. I understand that “ Puthravakasam ” is nothing more than the name 
given in North Malabar to the property acquired by children from their father, ami 
t hat it has no reference to anything which they might claim as a matter of right if 
their father failed to give them. If my informant is correct, there is, ofcourse, sucli 
a thing as Puthrdcakdsam iu South Malabar too. 
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08. I have stated at length in my letter dated loth ultimo the serious objec¬ 
tions that in my opinion exist to providing a permissive Marriage Law for Nayars, 
understanding by permissive Marriage Law an enactment of the stamp proposed by 
the Honourable C. Sankaran Hair. 

39. If it be decided that legislation on the subject is desirable or necessary, 
1 think it would be unwise to insist on any form of marriage other than that pre¬ 
vailing among other Hindus. Registration of domestic occurrences is an idea 
entirely foreign to Hindu notions, and we cannot expect the one million or more of 
Hindus in this district to have the same liberal and enlightened views as the handful 
of my educated countrymen. 1 would therefore strongly protest against registration 
in any shape being prescribed for marriage. Such Registration does not obtain 
among our co-religionists elsewhere, who have not been shown to labour under any 

disadvantage on that account, 

* 

40 and 41 . The conditions of a valid marriage referred to in this question 
differ from the Sambandhain recognised in practice in several important respects. 

(1) Polygamy is not prohibited in practice. 

(2) Grirls of 12 are generally given n marriage. 

(3) At present the consent of the Karanavar is in all cases necessary whether 
the parties are minors or not. If that be not obtained, the wife is not allowed ad¬ 
mission to the Tara wad house of the husband, or the husband is refused admission to 
the wife’s house, as the case may be. 

(4) 1st Proviso. There are considerations of caste which at present prevent 
persons from marrying. There are also superstitious folk, to an extent that will 
amaze even sober reformers, who will not permit any marriage that is not sanctioned 
by the astrologer, on consulting the horoscopes of the bride and the bridegroom. 

2nd Proviso. If I understand this proviso aright it sanctions marriage 
1 letwcen persons who have what is called pula sambandkam (relationship by pollution ) 
and between whom sexual connection is at present regarded as incestuous. 

41. I would certainly not disregard caste distinctions. To ignore them in 
any piece of legislation, affecting the social condition of the Hindus, will he an in¬ 
excusable blunder. The tenacity with which Hindus cling to the caste system is welt 
known, and no where are the caste observances more rigidly enforced than in Mala¬ 
bar. However deplorable this state of things may be, it is a stern fact, which cannot 
but be recognised and requires to be duly provided for. Again the proviso regarding 
marriages between consanguineous persons is faulty. Existing customs relating to it 
should be respected. In fact both the 1st and 2nd provisos to the 4th condition 
should be struck out, and a fifth condition should be added declaring that the parties 
must not belong to different castes, a marriage between whom would by any recog¬ 
nised custom be improper, 

42. According to social usage, a divorce may reasonably be effected for, 
L Adultery by wife. 2. Cruelty by husband. 3. Imprisonment of either party 
m criminal jails. 4. Loss of caste. 5. Incompatibility of tempers. 

43. My reply to question 31 answers this question also. 

11. The new rights arising from the proposed marital relations referred to 
m this question are, in my opinion, sure to lead to complications of a serious nature. 







A thorough change of the system of inheritance from Marumakkatayam to Makka- 
tiyam, which may convulse the entire social fabric for a time, need not be so much 
feared as the proposed partial change. Any attempt to graft on the Marumakkata¬ 
yam system rules and ideas, which are quite against the grain of that system, will 
produce nothing but discord and litigation. A double system of inheritance is said 
to cause a good deal of unhappiness and misery in certain Moplah families which 
are governed by it, and that is nothing more than what may be expected. I do not 
see why the testamentary power should be restricted to those who avail themselves ot 
the provisions of the proposed Marriage Act. It is, I suppose, the sweet offered to 
the Malayali public in order to induce them to swallow the bitter pill. 

45. Sdmbandham between the Nayars in British Malabar and those in the 
Xative States of Malabar is customary and frequent, and takes place freely in all 
cases where the castes of parties are well known to each other, and are suitable. 


(Sigued) P. GOVINDA MENON, b.a., 

Deputy Superintendent of Census , 

Calicut, 










































Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M.R.Ry. KANNAMBRA RAMANUNXX NAIR Avaboal, 
mm. AND MEMBER (IF THE DISTRICT BOARD, 

(The Kara na van of the Tarawad is a Ndduvdzhi Chieftain.) 


1. Yes; ho can have, 

2. No, 

3. Ckarnatka cannot form Sambandham with Sudra;rad vice versa. Pallickan 
and Ckarnatlia cannot form Sambandham with each other. Vatt£kkat and Athikurissi 
cannot form Sambandham with each other. But a few exceptions, to the last two 
prohibitions, may be found which are objected to by their eastemen. A Kiriyam 
man can have Sambandham with all other Nayar castewomen. The vice versa of 
this is prohibited. A Sudra man is permitted to form Sambandham with all Nayar 
castewomen except Kiriyam and Charnatha. 

4. If Samtandhams against caste rules are formed, the erring woman, and 
all her relatives who live with her, or taste any food or water touched by her, will be 
excommunicated by their eastemen, called Enangar. Excommunication means that no 
other Enangar will join them on the occasion of any death, birth, or marriage cere¬ 
monies in their houses. Neither the excommunicated will be permitted to attend 
any such ceremonies in the houses of any of their eastemen. 

5. No ; it cannot be. But the woman's relatives and eastemen, who disobeyed 
the excommunication orders of the eastemen, may be taken back by a Prayascliitham 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambandham with the 
Nayar women of North Malabar; but North Malabar Nayars do sometimes form Samb¬ 
andham with South Malabar Nayar women. 

8. Yes; ho can. The reason why a South Malabar man does not form Samb¬ 
andham with a North Malabar woman, and why a North Malabar man does with a 
South Malabar woman is this; the women of the former can cross Korapuzha; while, 
i lie women cthe latter cannot do so without breaking the caste rules. A man gener¬ 
ally wishes to marry a woman of his country and neighbourhood if possible. Thcrc- 
foro a South Malabar man has no necessity to marry a North Malabar woman. A 
North Malabar man when duty detains him in South Malabar is obliged to form 
Sambandham with a South Malabar woman, since no woman of North Malabar can 
cross Korapuzha. 

0. Yes; they may cross the river. 

10. In ancient times when the country was subjected to foreign attacks 
especially of the Mohummadans through Palgbat valley and Wynad, and also subjected 
to internal disorders and mis-governinent, it was considered unsafe for women of 
either country to leave their own neighbourhood. Hence the restriction. South. Ma¬ 
labar women were similarly prohibited from crossing the Walayar River. Xo” lie 
cause being l’emoved the restriction is useless. 




11. It is a marriage. All the formalities of a Makkathayam marriage are 
observed in a Tali-kettu kalyunam of a Nayar. The only difference is that the 
Nayars have no Manthrams but only Tanthrams, which are almost the same with those 
of a Brahman or Ivshatriya, which is therefore a religious marriage, if there is anj*- 
tliing religious to a Nayar. It consists of (1) Vari-yezhutha, or preparing an estimate* 
of marriage expenses by castemen. (2) Ashta mangalyaru, that is electing a bride¬ 
groom to a bride (girl) by referring to the horoscope of both, with the assistance of 
an astrologer, or Kanissan. (3) tali-kettu, that is the tying the Tali by the bridegroom. 
For this ceremony a prosperous day and time, called muhurtham, is already fixed in 
consultation with the astrologer. On this occasion, feeding the Brahmans, castemen, 
neighbours and poor people of all castes, is essential. Giving presents to the Brah¬ 
mans, and offerings to the pagodas, are also necessary. All sorts of amusements such 
as fireworks, plays, kathakali and music &c. are to be found on the occasion. The above- 
mentioned feeding and amusements last for 4 days. On the fourth day, the bride¬ 
groom and the bride attended by their castemen and others, are taken to the nearest 
river, or pond, and after bathing, they wear all sorts of ornaments and are led in pro¬ 
cession to the family house with great pomp and cheering. Betel nuts and leaves, 
and sandal and rose-water &e. are freely distributed among all those who attend the 
ceremony. The tali-kettu is to a Nayar what an early marriage is to a Brahman, and 
Ills Sambandham may be likened with the consummation of marriage of a Brahman. 

12. A boy of the girl’s own caste division, whose horoscope favourably coin¬ 
cides with that of the girl, should tie the tali. He is called the M inavfilau or Manalan 
The word means bridegroom. 

13. If the man w T ho ties the Tali is a Kshatriya he can tie the Tali of 
several sisters at the same time and place. In no other instances is this permitted. 
The custom may look awkward ; but when compared with the custom of a Ksha- 
triya marrying several sisters at the same time and place, the meaning of this 
custom will be clear. 

14. Yes; if he dees not forego his right by a divorce on the 5th day. On the 
■’>th day of tali-kettu kalyanam a formality is usually observed. The bride holds one end 
of her new double cloth called mantravadi (mantra+kodi), and the bridegroom cuts it 
crosswise with a knife, thereby denoting a dissolution of their marriage connection. 
When there is a will on both sides to live as husband and wife this ceremony of divorce 
is not performed. He may afterwards form Sambandham with the girl. 

15. See answer to 14. 

10. Yes. I can point out many instances of such Sambandham. 

17. The pollution is observed by all divisions of castes in most Taluks, if 
( lie man who ties the Tali is of the girl’s own caste division, and not superior caste- 
man. The Charuata division does not observe the pollution of a kettiyavan(he who ties) 
as the tali-kettu of their girls is invariably performed by a kiriyam manor Samanta- 
T ivumulpad; both of them are superir to the ClifirnatLa caste, and hence their om- 
rnission to observe tlie pollution. Similarly when a Kshatriya-Tiruraulpiid ties the Tali 
of a kiriyam girl (vide the custom of all Nayar chiefs), no pollution is observed; the 
kettiyavan (tier) being of a higher caste, 

18. It is said that there was such a custom, but it was never in general use. 
I \ a family either from want of Enangar, or from poverty, is unable to perform the 
tali-kettu ceremony, it is said that the mother may perform it in the presence of 
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MadhSra, or MahadSvar, the family God of a Nayar. This is simply to avoid the penalty 
of not performing the ceremony. This shows how indispensable is this ceremony 
in the estimation of a Nayar. 

19. Yes; it is the rule. But some exceptions may he found in some parts of 
Malabar which are not severely dealt with. The general Hindu Law that compels 
an East Coast Brahman to get his daughter married before she attains puberty, may 
he cited in support of this. The Nambudiri custom may he cited in favour of the 
exceptions. 

20. Although no more formalities are compulsory, yet certain formalities 
usually observed on the occasion of Sambandham, are considered necessary. As for 
such formalities see my book on the occasion of Ayathakshv’s marriage (vide page 
67). 

21. Yes, on a small scale and with less pomp and publicity. 

22. Those of South Malabar are pretty well described in my book (vide page 
67.) Compare that with a North Malabar man’s description. They are in all mate¬ 
rial points the same throughout South Malabar. 

23. Iu days past such a custom was prevalent in some parts of Malabar; hut 
general public opinion doomed it to die, and I doubt whether such a custom can 
anywhere be found now. 

24. It is prohibited. Malayalia should follow the general Hindu Law ex¬ 
cept in respect of certain changes made by Parasu Rama, and Sankarachuriyar. 
Among those changes this could not he found. 

25. Yes; but she seldom does so. Whenever she wants to terminate it, 
she behaves towards her husband in such a manner as to compel him to terminate 
it by his own accord. 

26. Yes; the man either personally, or by proxy, pi’esents to the woman a 
set of new clothes and a few rupees in the presence of some of their castemen, and 
says that the connexion is henceforward dissolved. This he does with, or without, 
explaining his reasons. 

27. Yes. 

23. Yes; there is nothing to prevent it; the general Hindu Law is in his 

favour. 

& 

29. Now-a-days, she sleeps and takes her meals in her husband’s house if lie 
is able to support her. Formerly contrary was the rule. A Marumakathfiyam hus¬ 
band is only bound to give her clothing, oil and other extra expenses, but not food. 

30. I think so. 

31. He is bound to supply her with all the necessaries of life except food 
which she is entitled to get from her own Tarawad. 

32. No, one woman to one man is the rule. 

i 

33. Yes; he does feed and clothe them. 

34. The working Anandaravars will get a small allowance, for cloths, oil, 
&c. But this is becoming very rare. They cultivate Tarawad lands for rent but 
this is also becoming rare. In case they get a surplus they may deal with it at 
pleasure. 
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35. They do not generally work for tlie Tarawad. They try to earn some¬ 
thing for themselves. 

3G. With their earnings they not only support their wife and children, hut 
their direct sisters and nephews. They never hand over their earnings to their 
Karanavan. 

37. There is nothing analogous to it in South Malabar. 

38. I think it is objectionable unless we are prepared to entirely root out the 
Marumakkathayam system. A change in any existing system should only be made, 
when it is plainly proved that the existing system is against the welfare of the ma¬ 
jority of the people, and that the change will produce a better result. The burden of 
proof lies on those who propose a change. The reasons set forth by the party for 
the change are merely sentimental in my opinion. Doubtless there are some defects 
in the present system, but defects there will be in every human institution. Will the 
proposed change remedy those defects or will it make them worse, is the question ? 
By the proposed change a Nayar will become half Marumakkathayam and half Makka- 
thayam man—a double-headed man. Will not such a man look more monstrous and 
awkward in the eyes of a foreigner ? If it is argued that by the change, Marumakka¬ 
thayam will be totally extinguished in course of time, I ask why it should be doomed 
to die a lingering death. Let it die at once with as little pain as possible. Let it be 
enacted that each member of a Marumakkathayam family has a right to sue for a di¬ 
vision. If the law permits the self-acquired property of a Nayar, whether wholly or 
partly, to descend to sons, the growth of the family property will be stopped, and the 
old family property will be gradually ruined by the endless litigation arising from the 
proposed change. Nayars are already litigious and waste a good deal of money in 
this way. Is it not then doing a lingering death to allow it to be ruined by facilitat¬ 
ing litigation ? 

What is self-acquired property ? The nephews will say that, property ac¬ 
quired by the aid of family property is not self-acquired. The sons will say the 
contrary. How can a Karanavan’s self-acquired property be distinguished from 
family property V A youth, before he passes B.A., and B.L., burdens a family pro¬ 
perty with a debt of six or seven thousand Rupees. Is the earning of that. B.A., and 
B L., youth self-acquired or family property ? If it is self-acquired will a single pie 
be spent in future to educate a nephew? These and thousand others are questions 
to lie solved between nephews and sons. Will a single pie of the growthless 
ancestral property be left after all these ? J, therefore, say if any change is to he 

made, a right to compulsory division of property may also be a part of it. 

* 

30. I prefer to retain tbc customary form. The other form i§ quite disagree¬ 
able to the taste of a Nayar especially of a Nayar woman. 

40 and 41. Require consideration. 

42. Adultery and continued illtreatment are grounds for dissolving a Sam- 
lumdham. Incurable disease, or barrenness, is not a ground for dissolution. It'is 
only a ground for another marriage during the life-time of a wife. 

43. After the death of a Nayar, his Anandaravars usually supply his wife and 
lidpless children with clothing arid oil. By helpless children I mean unmarried 
Innales and minor males. r lhe wife is not entitled to get anyk ng after she is 
married to a second husband. 



44-. (c) In the absence of father and mother, the eldest brother or sister 

should bo the guardian instead of the head of the Tarawad. 

(d) “Failing children born to him before or after such marriage” to their 
children and grand children and not to the Tarawad; as the Tarawad property i- 
doomed to die, I think the sooner it dies the better it is. 

{<■) Sufficient provision and suitable maintenance are vague terms that will 
help litigation. 

45. Yes. 

(Signed) KANNAMBRA RAMANUNNI XAIR. 



































LETTER TTIELOIM! 

M. R. Ry. T. Y. ANANTAN NAYAR Ayargai., b.a b.l., 
DISTRICT MUNSIF. 


Calicut, 

22 ad A F ril, 1801. 


To 

II. M. AYJNTERBOTHAM Esquire, c. s.. 

Sir, 

With, reference to your circular letter dated 8th Ap^ril 1891, I have the honour 
to submit the following observations on the questions referred to therein. 

1. The first question is whether it is desirable to pass a permissive law enabl¬ 
ing Hindoos under the Marumakkathayam, or Aliasantana Law, to contract a marriage 
such as the law will recognise. Confining myself for the present to the case of 
Marumakkathayam Hindoos, I have to observe that the view that marriage is not 
recognised in Marumakkathayam Law is not absolutely true. No doubt, this view 
is perfectly true in so far as it is said that legal rights such as those of inheritance 
are not attached to the tie of marriage, but beyond this, the proposition cannot hold 
good. That, in a system of family-law such as Marumakkathayam, which is composed 
of a body of usages regulating the social and domestic life of an entire community, 
t here is no recognition of marriage as a civil institution, is a proposition which cannot 
he lightly accepted. It is a proposition which is negatived by actual facts. Though 
it is undeniably true that, for purposes of inheritance and other judicial incidents, 
marriage among Marumakkathayam people is not recognised as giving rise to legal 
rights, it is equally true that, for purposes of social rights and obligations, it is 
distinctly recognised by the customary law. According to the orthodox custom 
which obtains throughout the greater part of Malabar, there is a regular form of 
marriage prescribed for the union of man and wife, and this is known by the name 
“ Pudamuri” in North Malabar. The generic term of designation for a marriage of 
this description is “ Guna-Dosham,” which means a union of man and woman for 
« better for worse, for richer for poorer.” The wife is recognised as such for all 
social purposes, and she has a distinct status in the Tarawad of her husband. The 
wife and children are entitled to maintenance while living in the Tarawad of the 
husband, and this right has been judicially recognised among Nairs in North Malabar 
(vide I. L. R. 6, Madras 341). The' husband is, during the continuance of the 
marriage, entitled to the society of the wife, and the wife to that of the husband. 
Among orthodox Naira, adultery is considered a grave social offence and arbitrary 
divorce is certainly not permitted. Matrimonial offences are punished by social 
degradation, which is an efficacious punishment to a community who value casts 
privileges more than their worldly possessions. It is, thus, not strictly correct to say 
that marriage is not recognised in the Marumakkathayam system of family-life. 
It is recognised for social and ceremonial purposes, but not for the purpose of legal 
rights. 1 must however say that this conception of marriage as a socially-recognised 
institution can be predicated of only the orthodox form of marriage, which 
obtains in most parts of North Malabar, and a few Taluks of South Malabar. 
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X am free to admit that the fugitive connection known by the name “Sambandham" 
which prevails in some parts of South Malabar is not a marriage in the 
sense above described. It is undeniable that in some parts of South Malabar 
(especially in Walluvanad Taluk whero the Nambfidiri influence is most felt) 
considerable laxity prevails in the matter of the marriage tie. A man takes a 
girl as his wife, one day, and the next day, a more favoured suitor comes upon the 
scene, and walks away with her. In such a case, conjugal fidelity is quite out of 
the question. This is, no doubt, a grave social evil and there can hardly be two opi¬ 
nions as regards the desirabilty of removing it—but at the same time it is to be re¬ 
marked that this vicious custom is only a sectional aberration, locally limited in its 
operation. The endeavour of some of the educated men among the community, to 
bring about a reform is worthy of all praise; but it may well admit of. a question 
whether the enactment of a permissive law is the best way effecting it. A permissive 
law is always an invidious,law, and in the case of such a socio-domestic concern as 
marriage, it should not in my opinion be resorted to unless the necessity for it is 
clearly established. The removal by the state of a civil disability under which a 
whole community labours is no doubt justifiable under certain circumstances, but it 
may well be doubted whether it is expedient for the Legislature to frame an optional 
law to suit the convenience of a fraction of a community, who want to secede from the 
law which governs the rest of that community. A permissive law implies that the com¬ 
munity as a whole is not willing to change the existing usage, because, if the commu¬ 
nity as a whole is ready for a change, the case is no longer one for optional legislation. 
If the community as a whole does not desire a change, the interference of the Legis¬ 
lature can be justified only on one of two grounds, either that those who desire a change 
form the groat majority of the community, or that, in the opinion of the Legislature, 
the change proposed is calculated to promote the welfare of that community. In 
the present case I do not believe that the great majority of the Marumakkathayam 
Hindoos are in favour of a change in the law of marriage. If then the Legislature 
interferes, it must be because the Government deems it fit in the interests of public 
welfare to legalize marriage among the Marumakkathayam people. If such is the 
ease I do not see why the benefit intended should not at once be conferred upon the 
whole community by positive legislation, instead of leaving it optional with each 
member of the community to avail himself of it as he likes. For the Government to 
frame a standard law of marriage and to leave it at the same time optional with the 
community concerned to adopt it or not, is inconsistent with the theory of state legis¬ 
lation. The Government, as the responsible guardian and protector of the subject 
population, is bound to see that a particular course of conduct, which it lays down for 
the improvement of a community, is observed by the whole community, and that its 
observance is not left to the individual opinion' of each member of that community. 
A law of marriage is a matter of public policy, and as such, the expediency of leav¬ 
ing it to the tender mercy of each individual is, to say the least of it, questionable. 

1 he enactment of a permissive law as proposed, for Marumakkathayam Hindus will 
result in a few members of that community following the new law while the 
great bulk of their kith and kin are governed by the Marumakkathayam usage. Wo 
shall then witness the spectacle of some members of a Tarawad following one law and 
some members of the same Tarawad following quite a different law. In the words 
of a learned writer, the effect of this will be ” to call into existence a set of amphi¬ 
bious beings who are at the same time members of two families. ” This will surely 
give rise to complications both social and legal, and will be the fruitful parent of dis- 
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cord and litigation between members of the same Tar a wad. For the foregoing 
reasons the enactment of a permissive law of marriage is, in my opinion, extremely 
undesirable. 

2. If a marriage law is to be framed at all it must be a law affecting the 
Marumakkathayam community as a whole. Then the question is whether the com¬ 
munity as a whole is prepared for such a marriage law. The answer to this must 
depend upon what is the nature of the proposed law. If all that is intended is 
simply to ac2ord a legal recognition to the tie of marriage as a civil contract, I do 
not think there will be much opposition to it. Among the better classes of society, 
there is at present such a conception of marriage, and to make it the basis of 
legislation, would be merely to give legal sanction to a state of things justified by 
orthodox practice. But if by legal marriage is meant a marriage such as is calculated 
to affect the law of inheritance, I do not think that the people as a body are prepared 
for it. It is extremely doubtful if such a marriage law is, in tlfe present circumstances 
of the Malayali community, either expedient or practicable. The Marumakkathayam 
system of inheritance has been the governing law of the community since the found¬ 
ation of society in Kcralam, and it has become so deeply ingrained in the habits, 
institutions, and family-life of the community, that it is a sheer impossibility for 
them to adopt, at a moment’s notice, a different law. It may be said that Maru¬ 
makkathayam as a family law is opposed to western political conceptions ; but it has 
yet to be shown that it is against the genius of the Malayali community. 

There is a fundamental difference between the occidental and oriental theory 
of social polity, and this is evident from the fact that while individual ownership has 
been the favoured theory in European jurisprudence, corporate ownership lias been 
thn governing rule of property iu the East. If the history of social institutions teaches 
anything, it is that the family law of one community, however good it may be for 
that community, is not necessarily so in respect to another community, differently 
circumstanced. Differences of social ideas, climatic conditions, and hereditary in¬ 
stincts, are factors which cannot be ignored in practical legislation. The Malayali 
community has a distinct individuality of its own, which is the outcome of 
centuries of social experience, and it is an impossible task to make them divest 
themselves of it, all of a suddden, by a legislative enactment. The Marumakkatha¬ 
yam system of family law is no doubt a deviation from the generally recieved 
notion that sonship is the natural basis of inberitence, but it is not, on that 
account, liable to be condemned. The view that “ Makkathayam” is the rule of 
successien ordained by nature, is not a universally-accepted view. According to the 
authority of Blackstone, the law of inheritance is not a natural but a political estab¬ 
lishment and it is founded, not on any principle of nature, but on principles which 
have their origin in the exigency of human society. If this is so, it is clear that 
simply because the Marumakkathayam system does not recognise sonship as the basis 
of inheritance it cannot be said to be an unnatural system. However this may be, 
it is undeniable that, as a family law, Marumakkathayam has much to recommend it. It 
is a system of property law best calculated to augment and conserve property in each 
individual family, and thus to increase the material happiness of society composed of 
those individual families. To judge of it by its proved results, Marumakkathayam 
exercises a beneficial influence upon the manners and morals of its followers. In 
consequence of the enduring nature of aTarawad and its effects on domestic concep¬ 
tions, the love of home and country, which is instinctive in man, is better appreciated 
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among Marumakkathayam people than among any other race. The Malayans as a 
community hare always been noted for their manliness, hospitality and domestic 
purity, and this will be evident to every one who reads the impartial accounts of 
Doctor Buchanan, Colonel Welsh* and other European observers of Malabar society. 
The possession of social virtues such as these cannot co-exist with a pernicious system 
of family-law, and this is sufficient to show that Marumakkathayam is not such a bar¬ 
barous law as it is thought to be by unenquiring critics. It is a system of family 
law eminently suited to the habits and sentiments of tbe community, whatever may 
be theoretical views of those that cannot realize its excellence. The expediency of 
changing such a law is, to say tbe least of it, questionable. Such a change cannot 
be effected without a social revolution. The practical difficulties in the way of so 
radical a departure are in the present circumstances of the Malayali community, simply 
insurmountable. We thus see that a change in the law of Marumakkathayam is at 
present both inexpedient and impracticable. In other words the Marumakkathayam 
as a family law of inheritance cannot, at present, be changed in favour of “Makka¬ 
thayam. ” 

3. The question then is, can Makkathayam succession bo prescribed in case of 
self-acquired property ? No doubt it is possible to prescribe such a rule of succes¬ 
sion for self-acquired property, but in my opinion the desirablity of it is open to seri¬ 
ous doubt. To enact the Makkathayam rule of succession for self-acquired property, 
while the Tarawad law of Marumakkathayam inheritance is left unaffected will> I am 
afraid, be a discordant jumbling-up of two dissimilar systems of family-law. Under 
the Marumakkathayam law the Tarawad member who makes the self-acquisition will 
retain his right to Tarawad property intact; while, under the Makkathayam law 
which affects his individual property, his acquistions will go to his children. This 
is clearly an unjust arrangement and offends against the principle of mutuality. The 
effect of this will he that the Tarawad will always lose and never gain. Instead of a 
member contributing for the Tarawad, the Tarawad will have to contribute for him 
with no thought of a recompense. This will give rise to family dissensions and 
mutual jealousy culminating in expensive law suits. The Tarawad system will be 
thrown out of gear, and a chaos of conflicting rights and ideas calculated to disturb 
the harmony of domestic life, will set in. Such being the case, I feel considerable 
misgivings as regards the expediency of enacting the Makkathayam law of devolu¬ 
tion for self-acquired property, side by side with the Marumakkthayam Tarawad law. 
In my opinion, so long as it is not possible to change the Marumakkathayam system 
as a whole, it is not sound policy to weaken its vitality by partial encroachments on it. 

4, How then, it may be asked, is it possible to frame a marriage-law, with¬ 
out the incident of legal succession attached to it ? The answer to this is not diffi¬ 
cult. Marriage may be recognised by law in such a way as not to affect the law of 
property. The only question is one of a proper modus vivendi Marriage, as a so¬ 
cial institution, is meant for the purpose of regulating and protecting conjugal rights 
and for legalizing issue. Inheritance in the line of sons is not an invariable incident 
of a legal marriage. A qualified recognition of marriage as a source of inheritance 
i- all that we see among many civilized societies. Absolute and exclusive succession 
to property by the children of a legal marriage is not the rule in many recognised 
systems of law. In support of this position I may refer to the Mahomedan Law and 
the law of the Succession Act. It is clear from this that the legalization of marriage 

Note.— 1 have not succeeded in as certaining what writer is here referred to—H. M. Vf 
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need not involve, as a necessary consequence, a change for Makkathayam in the In¬ 
heritance Law of property. Legal force may be imparted to the tie of marriage, and 
marital rights and obligations may be recognised by law, without directly affecting 
the question of inheritance. As I have already said there is no objection to this. 
Having regard to the laxity in sexual relations which obtains in some parts of the 
district, I think that a legal recognition of marriage for the purpose of regulating 
marital rights is a necessity. At the same time I am not prepared to advocate any 
interference with the law of inheritance, as I am convinced that such a step, under 
present circumstances, is both inexpedient and impracticable. 

5. It may perhaps be objected to this view, that, to legalize marriage with¬ 
out annexing^ to it the incident of legal succession is an anomaly. The answer to 
this has already been stated by me. As I have shown above, there is no necessary 
connexion between marriage and inheritance. I do not deny that consistently with 
the enacting of a legal marriage a suitable provision must fie made for the wife and 
children. Such a provision is, in practice, made by all those who follow the 
orthodox form of marriage. Among them the wife and children are maintained by 
the husband, and the husband, during his life time, gives them as much property as 
be can afford to give. This practice which prevails among the orthodox Nayars 
may be recognised by the Legislature. Towards this end the legalization of Wills 
will be an important step. If tbe form of orthodox marriage, which now exists 
among the true Nayars, is adopted by the Legislature as the standard form of 
marriage, and the matrimonial rights and duties attaching to it by custom are enacted 
as legal incidents flowing from it, and an obligation to maintain tbe wife and 
children is created in the husband, with a power to devise his self-acquired property 
by Will, I think a workable marriage-law suited to present requirements can be 
smoothly framed without evoking much opposition from the mass of the community. 
The legalization of Wills, will go a great way towards supplying the want of a 
Makkathayam law of inheritance, and the wife will, by it, be sufficiently compensated 
for the loss of freedom implied in a legal marriage. When a man of average intelli¬ 
gence and refinement knows that unless he exercises his right of testamentry 
disposition in favour of his wife and children, they cannot claim his property after 
his death, there will be every inducement to him to devise his property to them by 
will, if he thinks that they are deserving of his bounty. The wife and children will, 
in such a case, be obedient and dutiful to him, and the fear of being omitted in bis 
last Will and testament will be a sure guarantee for their good conduct. 

6. The important question, then, is the mode in which a marriage law with 
the limited scope above pointed out is to be framed by the Legislature. As I have 
shown in my preliminary observations, ‘whatever law is framed must be framed in 
such a way as to apply to the whole community. This can be effected by taking the 
more refined marriage form of the orthodox Nayars as the basis of legislation Such 
marriage form flourishes in full vigour in North Malabar and it is there known by 
the name *' Pudavamuri” of which the following is a brief description:— 

When a man is to get married, his Karanavan and his father hold a consul¬ 
tation together and propose a bride for him. If he approves of their selection, the 
guardian aud other relatives of the bride are applied to on tbe subject, and if they 
agree, a day is appointed to examine and compare the horoscopes of the bride and 
bride-groom. On the day so appointed, the guardian of the bride-groom with some 
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of his relatives and friends goes to the bride’s house, and the horoscopes are examined 
there. If the horoscopes agree i. e., if the conjunction of Planets is favourable, an 
auspicious day is selected for the performance of the marriage ceremony (Pudava- 
muri). On the day so appointed, the bride-groom, with bis friends and relatives in¬ 
vited for the occasion, proceeds, in state, to the bride’s house, and is received there 
by the master of the house with suitable honors. The bride-groom then gives Dak- 
sbina (money presents) to the Brahmans assembled, invoking their blessings upon 
the contemplated union, and at the hour appointed for the ceremony of marriage the 
bride-groom and bis chosen friend enter the Padinyatta room (the sanctum sancto¬ 
rum) of the house, and the bride is thereupon introduced into the room by her female 
relatives. The real ceremony of marriage then takes place, and this consists in the 
bride-groom handing to the bride a number of clothes (Pudava). This over, a sump¬ 
tuous banquet is held in honour of the occasion, and marriage presents are bestowed. 
Early in the morning of the next day the bride-groom returns to his house where, in 
due course, the bride is taken by his female members with all the pomp and cere¬ 
mony which characterized the marriage. Porms of marriage similar to this, known 
by different names in different localities, exist in parts of South Malabar also. The 
ceremonial of marriage, as above described, is a public and solemn ceremonial and 
there is no reason why it should not suffice for the creation of the marital tie. It 
may be objected to this that such a purely domestic ceremonial cannot furnish in¬ 
defeasible evidence, in cases where the marriage is disputed in a court of law, and 
that, therefore, a statutary mode of securing such evidence should be prescribed. I do 
not feel the force of this objection. The Hindus and Muliaraadens effect marriages 
among them according to their own particular forms and ceremonies and no statutory 
mode of securing evidence of such marriages is in existence among them. If this is 
so among two of the most important communities living under British Law, I do not 
see why a like concession should not be allowed to the small community of Marumak- 
kathayam people. It is a well-known fact that among the Hindus, the forms and 
ceremonies of marriage vary in different castes, and that even in the same caste they 
are not uniform. Though such is the ease, the Legislature has never thought of in¬ 
troducing registration of marriage among them, and they do well enough without it. 
Notwithstanding the absence of a statutory mode of evidence, they are able to prove 
their marriage, when disputed, before Courts, and I do not see why the Marumakka- 
tluiyam people should not be able to do likewise. All that is necessary is that there 
should be some recognised form for the formation of marriage and for the dissolu¬ 
tion of it. Resort to a public tribunal is not a “sine-qua-non.” Tbo orthodox clases 
of Mammakkatliayam Nayars have a recognised form for marriage and it may well be 
adopted as the basis of Legislation. It may be then declared that marriages contract¬ 
ed according to that standard form will be recognised by law for the purpose of vesting 
in the husband and wife, reciprocal rights and duties, juremarito, and for thepurpos e 
of giving to the wife and children a right to get maintenance from the self-acquired 
property of the husband. If with this, a power to devise property by Will is also given 
to the husband, the wife and children can reckon upon getting a fair share of his 
property. Legislative interference to this extent is in my opinion not only justifiable, 
but is also desirable. But beyond this, in my humble judgment, the Legislature 
cannot now usefully interfere, having regard to the state of public feeling and senti¬ 
ment on the subject. So much change as is indicated above is justified by the practico 
which at present obtains among the better classes of society, and can hardly be com 
aidcred a violent innovation ; but any attempt to change the law of inheritance will 
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be regarded by the general, mass of the community as an act of spoliation, a high¬ 
handed interference with their dearly-cherished usages and institutions. 

7. To the first question my answer accordingly is that, while I deprecate all 
interference at present with the Marumakkathayam Law, I am in favour of the Legis¬ 
lature legalizing marriage, in the manner and for the purposes, set out in the preced¬ 
ing para. 

8. To the second question, my answer is emphatically in the affirmative. I 
am of opinion that legalization of Wills among the Malayalis is a desirable measure. 
No doubt, it is a deviation from the strict theory of Marumakkathayam Law, but the 
demand of modern civilization as well as the requirements of the great majority of 
the people render the measure imperatively necessary. The necessity for it will be 
more pronounced if, as proposed, marriage is made legal among the Marumakka¬ 
thayam people. There is no denying the fact that a protest against the present law, 
in this respect, has been long going on in the minds of all educated men of Malabar. 
In the Hindu Law, Wills were recognized by Judicial decision, after a long struggle 
for existence, but under Malabar Law, which is a more inflexible law than the Hindu 
Law, that recognition has not yet been given by the Courts, though the tendency of 
a recent decision of the High Court is in favour of it. The relief which the courts 
cannot afford, the Legislature is justified in giving, as a concession to public opinion 
and as a measure of public policy. Many a man who wants to give a fair sbai’e of 
liis property to his wife and children is deterred from making a present gift of it to 
them by the fear of their proving false to him in after-life. If he is given a power 
of disposing of his property in such a way as to take effect after his death, he will 
welcome such a concession with open arms. The absence of such a power under the 
existing law proves fatal to a man’s disposition to be just and generous to those whom 
nature places in the forefront of his affection. The removal of this disability will be 
a boon of unquestionable good to the community and I am therefore wholly in favour 
of it. 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) P. V. ANASTAN NAYAR, 

District Mnnsif, 

Calicut. 














Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. T. Y. ANANTAN NAYAR Avakgal, b.a. b.l., 


District Munsiff, 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. The rule is that a man belonging to one division cannot marry a woman 
belonging to a higher division. A woman of one division can be married by a man 
of a higher division. A man of the Kiriyam (<a>T61aii»o) division can marry a woman 
of the Charna (aJacfo) division, but not vice versa . The ‘Kiriyam* division is 
superior to the ‘ Charna* division in point of caste, and according to the rule aforesaid, 
marriage between a ‘ Kiriyam* female and a ‘ Charna* Nayar is not permitted. 
Matrimonial connexion is not allowed between Sudra (o|3G) and Charna (aJarm) 
Nayars. Each of the two divisions thinks that it is superior in caste to the other, 
though theoretically there is not much distinction between the two. 

4. Yes, they incur social penalty. In North Malabar the penalty is rigor¬ 
ously exacted. The offending man or woman is excluded from caste-association and 
is denied all caste-privileges. Their Tarawad too is socially boycotted, and their 
Enangans (ogjansanoi) and fellow-caste-men refuse to associate with them on occasions 
of auspicious and inauspicious ceremonies. Where the delinquency is grave, the 
parties concerned are interdicted from tank and temple by order of the local Raja 
who is supposed to be the censor of public morals. 

5. Prayaschitham (Expiatory ceremony) cannot validate a marriage contracted 

in violation of recognised custom; but it may remove the taint brought upon a 
Tarawad by such a marriage. Generally, the expiation in such cases takes the form 
of a fine imposed on the offender by the tribunal of caste-assembly. This is known 
by the name Ardhadannam (for&<3casrrujo) in North Malabar. Another mode of 
expiation is the ceremony called Shudbabojanam These expiatory 

ceremonies can, however, only restore the offending person to caste, blit cannot vali¬ 
date the Sambandham, contracted in violation of caste-usagc. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. Among high class Nayars, Sambandham is not permitted between a 
Nayar woman of North Malabar and a Nayar man of South Malabar; but between 
a Nayar man of North Malabar and a Nayar woman of South Malabar, “ Sarnban- 
dliam” is permitted and is widely prevalent. The Nayars of North Malabar are 
more orthodox and more keen about their caste-privileges than the Nayars of South 
Malabar and their family-pride is, as a rule, greater. They do not therefore 
give their females in marriage to South Malabar men, but South Malabar Nayars 
have no objection to give their females in marriage to North Malabar men. Owing 
to the operation of the rule which prohibits a North Malabar Nayar woman from 
going to the South of the Korapuzha, North Malabar men employed as officials in 
South Malabar are obliged to form ‘ Sambandham* with South Malabar women. 
Very many instances of this can he cited. The effect is prejudicial to the iutel- 




lectual growth of North Malabar in so far as the best men of North Malabar transmit 
their qualities to their progeny in South Malabar. 

8. No. The reason is that stated in the answer to the proceeding question. 

9. No. 

10. The prohibition is founded upon a blind custom which is as absurd as it 

is unsuited to the requirements of the present day. In former times, when interne¬ 
cine warfare between chieftains of North and South Malabar, was the rule, there was 
perhaps, some meaning in this restriction, but at the present day there is no justifi¬ 
cation for it. Tradition has it that South Malabar women are descended from a race 
of Deva-Stris, (1) whereas the North Malahar women are supposed to have 

descended from the race of Asura-Stris (2) (raraav'OlQlJl), This view is no doubt an 
allegorical fiction, but it accounts for the origin of the rule of prohibition aforesaid. 
It is a well-known fact that Deva-Stris (oaoJ^l) called ‘ Upsaras* are noted for 
their freedom in sexual* relations, while the Asura-Stris are the very 

embodiment of sexual purity. Owing to this conception, the Nayars of North Mala¬ 
bar thought it ‘ infra dig to allow their females to have free association with tlie 
females of South Malabar, and in course of time, this became a regular canon of their 
sociology. It is satisfactory to find that this prohibition is fast losing its hold on 
the public mind. There are instances in recent times, of North Malabar Nayars 
having taken their family to South Malabar, in disregard of this prohibition. 
Necessity compels them to break through this rule of “ immiscibility”. As social 
intercourse between the two parts of the District becomes more and more close, this 
prohibition must of necessity become less and less vital, and there is every reason to 
think that in the course of a few years more, this prohibition will be a thing of the 
past. 

11. Tali-kettu kalyanam is the symbolical marriage of a girl in a Mar li¬ 
ra akkatli ay am household. Among the Hindu-law people the “ Tali-kettu” ceremony 
takes place ‘ pari passu’ with the real marriage, but among the Nayars, it merely 
marks the period at which a girl attains her marriageable status. The “ Tali” is the 
symbol of hymeneal capacity and the * Tali-kettu kalyanam’ is a religious sacra¬ 
ment prescribed for every Nayar girl before she can enter the order of a cc Grahini’ 5 
(cgadlori)). There are various minor ceremonies such as Manthrakkodi churaklcal, 

and Kappu kettuka (* a,a gj 6><a§<a.) j n connection with tlie 
11 Tali-kettu kalyanam.” 

12. The custom as to Tali-tyiug is different in different parts of Malabar. In 

North Malabar, among the high class Nayars, the Tali is tied, generally, by a Nambu- 
diri Brahman, or Embrandiri. Among the lower orders of people in North Malabar, the 
Tali is tied by a class of inferior NambudiriS. The Nayars of a particular locality 
called ‘Neriyott swarupam’ observe the custom of * Tali-tying by the mother of the 
girl. In South Malabar, an ‘Enangan’ c ] oes the business. In cases in 

which an 1 Enangan’ is not available, the mother of the girl does it. In some castes 
a Tirumulpdd is made to tie the Tali. In cases in which an ‘ Enangan’ ties the Tali 
he is called by the name ‘ Manavalan’. 

13. In South Malabar, the practice of performing the Tali-kettu kalyanam 
for a number of girls together, is very common—but in North Malabar it is rare, 

Notk.—( 1) Deva-3tri=a celestical female. 

(2) Asura-stri—Dr. (Jnndert defines ” Asuvan” as a demon, or fiend. The ' Asura-strl’ 
is a superhuman female of some sort.—H. M. "W". 
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The custom of one and the same man tying the ‘ Tali’ to all the girls is not in vogue 
generally, but in poor families it occasionally obtains. The approved usage of the 
Xayars is against this practice. 

14. No. Because the mere fact of tying the * Tali’ does not render him the 
bride-groom, in point of actuality. As I have already said, the Tali tying ceremony 
among Nayars is merely a religious sacrament meant for denoting a particular stage 
in the family-life of the girl, and does not amount to actual marriage, which is a 
separate transaction altogether. That the Tali-tying ceremony cannot he confounded 
with actual marriage is too- clear to need any lengthy remarks. 

15. There is no objection to the man who ties the ‘ Tali’, to form Sam¬ 
bandham with the girl afterwards, if in other respects, the match is suitable. 

16. 1 do not happen to personally remember an instance of this, though my 
information is decidedly in support of the above proposition. 

17. In some places in South Malabar, where the M&navalan who tied the Tali 
dies, the girl is expected to undergo pollution for 15 days; but of late, this practice 
has well nigh fallen into desuetude. In North Malabar, there is no trace of such a 
custom at all. 

18. Yes. (Vide the answer to question No. 12.) 

19. Yes, because it is considered to be a religious impurity for the girl to 
attain puberty before the Tali-kettu kalyanam is performed. This is founded upon 
the principles of the Hindu Law of Acharam (ceremonial) and is not merely the out¬ 
come of an unmeaning custom. 

20. Marriage in the conventional sense must take place before a girl, for 
whom the Tali-kettu kalyanam has been performed, can consort with a man in the 
c haracter of his wife. 

21. The formalities preliminary to, and following, the marriage are slightly 
different, but there is no essential difference in the mode in which the marriage 
celebration takes place. 

22. No. There is considerable difference. In North Malabar, there is a 
recognised form of ‘ Sambandham’ called “ Putavamuri”, with a good many incidents 
suggestive of a legal marriage—but in some parts of South Malabar, there is no re¬ 
cognised form in practice. Even the ceremony of “ cloth-giving” is not universally 
followed in South Malabar. Throughout North Malabar, the fonnalities attending a 
1 Sambandham’ are the same: but in South Malabar there are local variations in 
the mode in which “ Sambandham is effected. 

23. According to orthodox conceptions, it is not permissible for a woman to 
have more than one husband at a time. # In North Malabar, this rule is very strictly 
observed, and instances of departure from it cannot possibly be found, but the same 
cannot be said of South Malabar. There is a tradition that some years ago there 
flourished in Waliuvanad Taluk a woman who had the rare distinction of possessing 
28 Sambandhakarans at one and the same time. Such a state of things is now-a-days 
not tolerated even in that notorious Taluk. All that we can now find, even in 
localities which are not over-strict in the matter of sexual morality, is the rule of 
e one Sambandhakaran at a time,’ publicly avowed as such, with possibly a certain 
number of special paramours on whom the woman secretly bestows her favours. In 
the case of South Malabar women, who are kept by Nambudiri Brahmans, this 
practice of illicit consorting is largely prevalent. The Nambudiri keeper himself 
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very often takes a pride in seeing tlie woman excelling in lier love intrigues, and not 
unfrequently, he makes a trade of her accomplishments. Such a practice is abhorred 
and detested in North Malabar. 

24 The social feelings of orthodox Nayars prohibit polyandry. The 
prohibition does not depend upon any written Text of Law; but is to be founded in 
the moral consciousness of all right-minded Nayars. 

25. She can, in South Malabar, but not in North Malabar. In South Mala¬ 
bar, women have, as a rule, much freedom in the choice as well as the divorce, of 
their “ Sambandhakaran”. Tlie males in the family do hot generally interfere with 
the exercise of this freedom so long as it does not produce a domestic scandal. But 
in North Malabar, the females are held in strict subjection by the male members of 
the Tarawad, and have no voice of their own in the matter of selecting* or rejecting 
their husbands. The position of a North Malabar woman in this respect is very much 
the same as that of a flind^u woman under the strict doctrines of Hindu Law regard¬ 
ing female dependence. In North Malabar, a woman cannot terminate her Sam- 
bandham except "with the express consent of the Karanavan of the Tarawad, and 
such consent will not be given except on very clear and cogent grounds. Arbitrary 
divorce is, in North Malabar, regarded as degrading and disgraceful, and it will be 
difficult to find instances of it. 

26. In North Malabar, there is in theory, a regular formality for the dissolu¬ 
tion of a * Sambandham.’ The formality consists in the husband’s going to the wife’s 
house in the company of a few friends, with two pieces of cloths (Merisiarrxiijujo) and 
some bundles of betel leaves. The two pieces of cloths must be thrown on the wo¬ 
man’s cot in the presence of her relatives, and the betel leaves must be distributed 
to the elder members of the household. This done, the man must say that thence¬ 
forth the Sambandham is at an end, and go from the house without taking his meals 
there. When this is done, the Sambandham is dissolved. I am not aware of any 
such practice among South Malabar Nayars, among whom no particular formality is, 

I believe, observed on the dissolution of a ‘ Sambandham.’ 

27. No. This is not tolerated among the better class of Nayar society. 
According to the strict view prevailing in North Malabar, a man can have only one 
‘ Sambandham ’ at a time. The instances in which this rule may be found infringed 
in practice are cases of fugitive connections by way of concubinage. 

28. There is no penal law which prevents a Nayar from having more than 
one Sambandham at a time, but such a course is reprobated by the social opinion of 
the orthodox classes of society. 

29. During the continuance of the * Sambandham’, women in North Malabar 
invariably live in the Tarawad of their husbands and are supported there by the 
Karanavan of the Tarawad. The woman takes her meals in the company of the 
females of that Tarawad and becomes, as it were, part and parcel of her husband’s 
house-hold. The permanent home is the home of her husband and she visits her 
Tarawad only on occasions of special family-ceremonies and the like. 

30. In South Malabar, the reverse is the rule, though instances pointing to 
a different tendency are occasionally to be met with. Generally, a South Malabar 
Nayar lady lives in her own house and is there visited by her ' Sambandhakaran.’ 
She takes her meals and sleeps in her own house, Bubject of course, to arrangements 
made by the latter. Among the official classes of Nayars in South Malabar, necessity 
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coflipels married ladies to live in the house of their.husbands who, in the majority of 
cases, live apart from their Tarawad on account of their official business. This is a 
departure from the ordinary practice which prevails in South Malabar. 

31. Yes; it is considered a gi’eat disgrace to a man tafail in this duty; oil, 
clothes, paddy and pocket-money are the things which he is bound to provide for 
them, according to the position and means. In North Malabar, the Tarawad of the . 
man must defray these expenses if the man has no income of his own. 

32. In North Malabar, it is certainly not the custom to change the Samban- 
dham frequently. A man who takes into his head to indulge in this obnoxious 
pastime will be visited with.condign social punishment by the powerful tribunal of 
his caste. In South Malabar also, frequent change of Sambandbam is not the rule 
among tho better classes of society. Indeed, when a man feels happy with one 
Sambandham, he never thinks of forming another Sambandham, merely for the* sake 
of novelty. Tho consciousness of having the required liberty keeps bim disinclined to 
exercise it unless when forced to do so by the circumstances of his matrimonial life. 

33. Yes, he does feed and clothe them. Nothing is a greater disgrace to a 
married Nayar female than to be obliged to have recourse to her Tarawad, for such 
things, during the continuance of the Sambandham. 

34. This depends upon circumstances, and no hard-and-fast rule exists on the 
point. In some cases the Anandaravan who works for the Tarawad is given a special 
allowance by the Karanavan in consideration of his So doing, and in some cases he 
gets no more than his bare maintenance in the Tarawad. Anandaravans very often 
assist their Karanavan in the cultivation of Tarawad lands. In some cases, especial - 
ly among the aristocratic Nayar jenmis of North Malabar, Anaudaravans are put in 
charge of separate estates (cherigal) belonging to the Tarawad. They manage those 
estates and render accounts to the Karanavan. Out of the estate-income, they are 
allowed, in such cases, to take a fair share for their comfortable sustenance. 

35. In North Malabar, Anandaravans generally work for their Tarawad. 
Those Anandaravans who are well affected towards their Tarawad exert themselves 
to add to the prosperity of the Tarawad; but those who live iu discord with their 
kith and kin, try to feather their own nests. 

36. Generally, an Anandaravan who makes earnings by his own individual 
exertions keeps them in his own hands, and on his death those earnings lapse to his 
Tarawad. There are also cases in which during his life-time he incorporates his 
earnings with the Tarawad property. Such cases are more frequent in North than 
in South Malabar. Where the wife and children of such an Anandaravan live in his 
Tarawad, their maintenance is defrayed by the Tarawad, and he has not to contribute 
anything towards such maintenance. But very often he gives to his wife and children 
a fair share of his earnings. In South Malabar, the greater part of a man’s self¬ 
acquisition goes, as a matter of fact, to his wife.and children. 

37. Yes, there is such a thing as c Puthravakasam’ in North Malabar, Ac¬ 
cording to the social usage of North Malabar, there is a moral obligation in the father 
to provide for his children. A man who has property of his own is bound, in honor, 
to give to his wife and children so much out of it as is sufficient to keep them above 
want. The wife must, in any event, be given property sufficient for her actual main¬ 
tenance till her death. This obligation is fully recognised in North Malabar among 
all divisions of well-to-do Nayars. There are, in fact, instances of Anandaravans of 



tbe man having, on his death, gi\xn away property to his wife and children, in con¬ 
sideration of this obligation. The practice of “ Pntravakasam” donation, which, 
to a great extent, mollifies the unbending rigour of Marumakkathayam Law, is a fair 
indication that in Xorth Malabar, * sonship’ is well recognised. I do not think there 
is any practice analogous to this in South Malabar. 

38. There are various objections to enacting a permissive Marriage Law for 
Nayars. In my communication dated the 22nd April, I have set out in detail some 
of the more serious objections to it. I do not think it necessary to go over the same 
ground again. In my opinion, if a new law is to be enacted at all, it must be so 
framed as to apply to tbe whole Marumakkathayam community and not merely to 
an infinitesimal fraction of it. 

r 

39. - If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriage, I should certainly prefer 
to retain the customary form, and to make such improvement upon it as is sufficient 
to secure indefeasible evidence of it. In my opinion a marriagesolemnization under 
the auspices of a Registrar and 3 witnesses will be a very poor substitute for the 
customary form recognised in practice. Despite the hyper-critical notions of theorists 
a Malabar marriage lias an element of religion about it, and is not merely a civil 
bargain, wholly depending for its efficacy upon a bare declaration of will. Rites 
and solemnities appropriate to its religious character cannot therefore be dissociated 
from it so long as the Marumakkathayam people are “ Hindus. ” A form of marriage 
fashioned on the Legislative anvil, with adjuncts wholly foreign to the religious and 
domestic conceptions of the people, can never do duty for the customary formalities 
now in vogue. The intervention of a Registrar in such a socio-domestic ceremony 
as marriage will be felt by the orthodox portion of the public as a violent interference 
with the privacy of their family-hfe. It will be intolerable to them, and they wil 
not be slow to put out of caste those who follow this exotic form of marriage. I am 
of opinion that the proposed substitutionary form of marriage is unsuited to the 
habits and sentiments of the-Malayalis, and is opposed to the custom of the country. 
The best course appears to me to uphold the existing forms, so far as they go, and to 
supplement them, where they are defective, by a temperate application of the princi¬ 
ple of analogical selection. 

40. There are points of difference, and they are the following :— 

(1) According to existing practice, a man who has a wife living is permitted, 
under certain circumstances, to contract a second marriage, whereas the proposed 
measure makes this altogether illegal. Even under the Hindu Law, it is permissible 
for a man to take a second wife when the first wife becomes barren or bears only 
female issue. The Marumakkathayam people are certainly “ Hindus, ” and the Hindu- 
Law doctrine of salvation from“*Put” by a son is applicable to them. This being 
so, tlie prohibition to take a second wife under any circumstances during tbe life¬ 
time of the first wife is opposed to the principle of the religious law which governs 
the Marumakkathayam people, It is also to be remarked that in localities where the 
female population predominates, the rule which restricts a man to one wife will have 
the effect of leaving a good many marriageable girls without husbands. 

(-) The proposed rule of prohibition relating to consanguinity and affinity it 
not in consonance with the accepted canons of matrimonial usage now in vogue. The 
prohibition falls far short of the existing practice. 


( 3 ) 


valid bar to 


The provision that consanguinity or affinity alone shall be recognized as a 
marriage is revolutionary in its character. It demolishes all distinction 
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between caste and caste. A man of the Pariah caste can, under it, aspire to the hand of 
a Nayar lady, and a union formed between them will be recognized as a State-approved • 
marriage!!! I think this principle of legislation is far in advance of the times, and 
likely to produce quite a consternation among the people. For the foregoing reasons 
I wcful&omit altogether the Provisoes 1 and 2, and substitute in place of clause (1), a 
provision rendering it legal for a Marumakkathayam man to marry a second wife in 
every case in which such a marriage is sanctioned by the Hindu Law. 

42. Adultery, habitual incontinence, desertion, cruelty, and loss of caste, are 
recognized as reasonable grounds for the dissolution of a Sambandham. 

43. In North Malabar, tbe wife and children, as a ride, live in the Tarawad 
of the husband and are there maintained by the Karanavan of the Tarawad. In rare 
cases, where the wife and children live in their own Tarawad, the Karanavan of the 
husband gives the wife the expenses of raiment and oil, hgr Tarawad defraying the 
expenses of her meals. The husband, of course, gives her and the children the neces¬ 
sary funds for their comfortable living, in addition to the allotment made by his 
Karanavan. In South Malabar, where generally the wife aud children live in their own 
Tarawad, the husband has to give them only the expenses of raiment, oil and such 
other things. The cost of their meals is defrayed by their own Tarawad so long as 
they live there. When the wife and children have no Tarawad property, the duty 
of maintaining them is wholly on the husband. When they live with him he, of 
course, attends to all their wants. 

44. Clauses (a) (&) and (c) are fair enough, as the provisions which they lay 
down are the necessary adjuncts of a legal marriage. No reasonable exception can 
be taken to them. But clause ( d ) which enacts Makkatlxayam succession to self-acquir¬ 
ed property is a violent departure from the present practice of the community. In 
my opinion, the people as a body are not prepared for so radical a change in the law 
of inheritance. The expediency of enacting it even as a permissive law, while the 
public sense is against it, is to my mind, questionable. The evils which such a piebald 
system of family-law is calculated to give rise to in practice, have been pointed out 
by me in my communication dated the 22nd April and I don’t think it necessary to 
recapitulate them here. As observed by rae there, the utmost change that can now 
be effected without producing a social revolution is to legalize marriage, annexing to 
it rights and obligations c jure~marito\ to declare Wills yalid, and to provide a right 
of maintenance to the wife and children from the self-acquired property of the hus¬ 
band. Tbe change in the law of inheritance contemplated by clause (d) is, under pre¬ 
sent circumstances, as inexpedient as it is impracticable. This clause may therefore 
be well eliminated. There is no harm in the other clauses so far as they go, but they 
do not go far enough. When marriageds legalized, the marital incidents flowing from 
it must be definitely laid dowu. There must be positive provisions, in regard to the 
right of society and cohabition between the husband and wife, inter se. The want of 
a clear, statutory declaration on th?se points will be productive of all tbe glorious un¬ 
certainty of matrimonial law which the recent ** Jackson case ” in England has dis - 
closed to an astonished public. I would therefore suggest an enlargement of this 
section by the addition of suitable rules in regard to the connubial incidents of the 
proposed marriage. 

45. In recent times,, a vigorous social intercourse has sprung up between the 
Nayars of British Malabar and those living iu Cochin and Travancore. There are 
many Nayars of Malabar employed as officials in those two Native States, and there 
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are some Nayars of Cochin, employed in British Malabar. There is thus every op¬ 
portunity for Sambandham between the Nayars of British Malabar and those who 
live in Cochin and Travancore, and such opportunities are seldom missed. Indeed, 
that classic ground of feminine accomplishments, Trichur, which is situated in the 
Native state of Cochin has always been a flourishing matrimonial market for the f elite’ 
of British Malabar Nayars. Unless therefore the proposed statutory law of marriage is 
made a personal law applicable to all Marumakkathayam Hindus, irrespective of their 
domicile, a plentiful crop of international ‘difficulties, will be tlie sure outcome of it. 


(Signed) T. V. ANANTAN NAYAR, 

t 

District Munsiff of She mad. 


BaIIaPATAM 
North Malabar, 
13 fh May , 1891. 






MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. MANJERI KARANAMULPAD, avargal, 

STAN I AND LAND-LORD , 

MANJERI. 

11. Among the Marumakkatbayam Hindus talikettu takes the place of the 
rite of marriage among the Brahmins. The Sudras ‘were brought into Malabar 
in the early days by the sage Parasu Rama, the creator of Malabar for the pur¬ 
pose of serving the Brahmins. For these Sudras Parasu Rama ordained Maru- 
makkathayam, or succession through the female. Subsequently SankaracL&riar 
laid down the caste rules for the several divisions of Sudras, and assigned to them 
certain functions according to their casto. At the same time it was also laid down 
that if the man who ties the tali is unwilling to form Sambandham with that 
woman, any other man is allowed to do so, in accordance with the caste rules as 
shown in the answer to question 20. 


12. 

Tali tying ceremony is performed as follows: — 


Divisions. 

By whom idli tying is done. 

( 1 ) 

For Kshatriyas 

Brahmins. 

(2) 

„ Sftmandhans 

Kshatriyas. 

( 3 ) 

„ Kiriyam 

By one in the same division, or by a 



Sftmandhan. 

(4) 

„ Sudras 

By one in the same division. 

( 5 ) 

„ Chftrnnata 

Do. or by one of the Kiriyam Division, 


or by a Sftmandhan. 

(6) 

„ Lower Divisions 

By one in the same Division. 

It is never the custom to have the tfi.ll tied in any one of the said divisions 


by one of an inferior division. It must be done by one of tbe same, or of a higher 
division. Among Nayars when the t&li is tied by one of the same class he is called 
manavdlan for the occasion. 

13. Yes. There are Sruthis , Bmritlm and Pur anas in support of the prac¬ 
tice of one man tying the tdli for more than one girl. But amongst the Nayars 
when a man of the same division performs this ceremony, ho can only tie the tali 
for one girl at a time. A Samandhan usually ties the tfLli for more than one girl at 
a time, 

14. Yes. 

15. The same as answer to question 14. 

16. There are several instances. 

17. If the tali-tying ceremony is done by one other than a Samandha, the 
woman observes pollution on his death. 

. 18. No. 
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10. Yes. The Sastras say that the tali-tying ceremony of the girl must be 
over before she attains puberty. 

20. Ceremonies are required if the man is not the one who tied the tali. 

Generally for this an auspicious day is fixed by the tarawad people of both the man 
and woman in consultation with their respective relations, and on the night of the 
day thus fixed gifts arc made to the Brahmins, and A (the man) takes B (the 
woman) to wife. In North Malabar after the distribution of gifts on the day fixed 
for the formation of Sambandham, tlicro is also the practice of giving the woman a 
number of cloths by the man. Honce the ceremony there goes by the name of 
Pudamuri (cutting of cloths). # 

21. Yes, with this exception that he does not take his meals in the 
wife’s house. 

* 

22. They must be somewlxat alike, as shown in answer to question 20. 

23. No. 

24. Answers to question 23 suffices. 

25. Cannot be done without the consent of their taraw&d people and of 
their caste-people. 

26. Nothing further is necessary than mutual intimation of the matter with 
the consent of the tarawad people, and relations concerned. 

27. Yes. 

28. Same as answer to the 27th question. 

29. She may either remain in her own house, or in her husband’s house. 

30. Must be alike. 

31. In case the wife remains in her husband’s house during the continu¬ 
ance of the Sambandham the husband pays for all her wants, but if she remains in 
her own house, the husband has only to see that she is supplied with oil and cloth 
and that any special expenses on her account are also met. 

32. It is not the custom to dissolve Sambandham often. Want of agree¬ 
ment between husband and wife, or other causes, may necessitate a dissolution. 
There are instances in which man and woman remain as husband and wife for life. 

33. Given, during the time she is under his control. 

34. Kftranavan looks after and maintain the Anandaravars. It is not custom¬ 
ary for Anandaravars to hold taraw&d lands on rent. Where such custom exists, there 

■ 7 
is nothing to prevent the Anandaravan from making use of the surplus as he likes 

after paying the rent. 

35. Well-behaved Anandaravars always work for the welfare of the tarawftd 
in obedience to the orders of the Karanavan. 

36. Both customs are found to exist; but well-behaved Anandaravars 
make over their earnings to their Karanavan, and obtain from him whatever they 
require. 

37. There is nothing known as Putrdvakdsam in South Malabar. I do not 
know if there is any such thing in North Malabar. 

38. It is objectionable. Marumakkathayam was introduced into Malabar 
by the great Parasu Rama, the creator of Malabar, and many eminent personages 
since have submitted to the system without making any change, and no innovation 
can nenv be permitted. This must have been based upon Sastras. But I have not been 
able to quote from them. Over and above this;— 



(1) A permissive law has not been heard of until now i.e. a law which 
makes it optional for some people of one caste to do a certain thing, and for others 
to omit to do it. All the laws hitherto passed have always had application to 
particular peoples, or tracts, but not to portions of the same class. 

(2) The Bill sets forth that its provisions will not bind all Nayars, but only 
those who choose to act in accordance with it. I think that a permissive law is 
unnecessary. 

(3) All legislation must be compulsory in its operation. 

(4) As marriages among Nayars and other like classes, and the obser¬ 
vances connected with them, agree in essentials and do not differ, any improvement 
which the present time demands should be regulated by a law which is binding on 
all alike. 

(5) That people of the same caste should be allowed to do just as they like 
in matters of importance connected with caste observances would be pernicious 

and fruitful of dissensions. 

(6) It is very natural to apprehend under the circumstances that there will 
be at one and the same time in aNayar tarawad members who follow the new sys¬ 
tem and those who follow the old. 

(7) The Honorable member who introduced this Bill before the Legislative 
Council must have done so with the object of raising the moral tone of the Nayar 
females by removing polyandry, and enforcing chastity among them; of giving 
children the honor of being born in wedlock; and of investing them with the right 
of inheriting the father’s property. 

(8) If such is the aim of the Honorable Member of the Bill, the law must 
be made compulsory and any violation of it must be made penal. 

(9) When a law is made for any one class of people, it must be done after 
due consideration of tlic question as affecting the whole class,and then passed so as 
to bind the whole of that class. 

(10) The introduction of this Bill is opposed to the Queen’s Proclamat ion of 
1858, declaring religious neutrality. 

(11) This Bill has for its object the repudiation of a uniform custom of 
marriage observed by Nayars from time out of mind, and the introduction of a new 
system, which binds only those that care for it. 

(12) It is certainly objectionable that there should be a law authorising 
people of the same caste to do a particular thing in two different ways. 

39. Vide answer to question 38. * 

40. The conditions differ. As the custom now is, there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent one who has one wife already from having another wife. The Sastras sanction 
this. It is not compulsory now, for the purpose of marriage, that the man should 
be 18 years of age and the woman 14. If it is made binding that the girl can be 
married only on her attaining the 14th yeai’, it is very probable that by this time 
the girl will have attained puberty,and the marriage after this is of course opposed 
to all Sastras. Even in case the man and woman are 21 years of age, I am of 
opinion that it is highly essential that the matrimonial ceremony should be celebrated 
with the consent of the KAranavars concerned. If marriages are conducted as set 
forth in provisoes (1) and (2) that will be quite against the practice now obtaining. 

41. Vide answer to qustion 38. 
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42. Want of harmony between the couple, adultery &c. 

43. It depends upon the husband’s will and pleasure. 

44. To introduce a law of marriage among Marumakkathayam Hindus will 
be (as shown in my answer to question 38) quite opposed to the present custom 
and all Sastras on the subject, and untold misery and calamity among them will be 
its necessary out*eome. 

At present therefore I refrain from giving any opinion as to what the nature 
of the inheritance should be under the proposed law. 

45. Yes. 

f 

(Signed). MANJERI KARANAMULFAD, 


[Trite translation as near as may be]. 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 




EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 


BY 

H. R. ry. KUTHIRAVATTATH NAYAR avargal, 

NAYAB LAND-LORD WITH EXTENSIVE POSSESSIONS 
IN THE PALGHAT TALUK. 



11. T&li kettu is a rite which converts a Jcanyaga (maiden) into a stri 
(woman). 

23. There is such a practice. 

24. I have heard there is a Pramanam (in support of the practice). I have 
not looked for it. 

25. She can. 

26. There is no formality. 

33. It is objectionable because it will cause uncertainity as to death pollu¬ 
tion, and because the nephew is the heir. 

44. (a) The husband cannot be guardian. 

(b) Tko wife has no right to maintenance from the husband. 

(d) The husband and wife have no claim on each others property. If 
one of them dies, his or her property should lapse to the Taraw&d 
and not in any other way. 

(e) The wife and children have no ground for claiming property from 
the father. 

(/) Property obtained by inheritance ought, to belong to the TarawM 

# M f- 

and cannot be self-acquired. 

(Signed). KUTHIRAVATTATH NAYAR. 

True translation as near as may be. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duty. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. K. IMBICHUNNI NAIRAtargal, 
FIRST GRADE PLEADER, 
Tellicherry. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. The invariable rule so far as Sambandham is, that the male must be either equal 
to or superior to the female in caste and caste sub-division. Except in some parts of 
Ponnani Taluk, there is no intermarriage so far as I know between Charnathu and 
Sudra. 

4. To the women, there is social disgrace and loss of right to live in the family 
house and to mingle with the family. 

5. No Prayaschittam can validate such Sambandhams. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayar males of North Malabar do very often form Sambandham in South 
Malabar. The reverse is not the rule. 

8. No. The reason is not exactly known. There is an impression amongst the 
natives of North Malabar that they have a better social status. The objection on the 
part of our females to cross Korapuzha is probably another reason, 

9. There is a meaningless prohibition against our women crossing Korapuzha, 

10. The reason is not well known. The general impression is that the object¬ 
ion is based on social grounds. This seems to me to be wrong. The rule must have 
originated from political grounds which have now died away. 

11. Tali-kettu is the tying of Tali (neck ornament) round the neck of Malabar 
girls. It is an emblem to show that the girl has attained an age to have the honori- 
tic title of “Amina” after her name. In fact, the ceremony concludes with that instal¬ 
lation. The ceremony is of various kinds. In North Malabar, it consists in giving 
dinner to Asmadies (fellow caste people), feeding the poor, feasting Brahmans and 
giving them Dekshina (money) and tying tali. Finally, Atutton or Maran (the man who 
purifies us from pollution) calls the girls in public “ Amina.” 

12. In North Malabar, Brahmans and Kshatriya princes tie the Tali. In South 
Malabar Tali is generally tied by a man of the fellow-division and he is called 
izsmo&ai (Manalan). 

13. There is such a custom but it is not invariable. 

14. I most emphatically deny the existence of any such right. Tali-tying is by 
no means intended as marriage and this is sufficient reason why he should not cohabit. 

15. None whatever. 
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16. I have no personal knowledge, 

17. There is certainly no pollution. Such a thing is not observed anywhere in 
North Malabar. I have read since the marriage bill controversy, that such a custom 
does exist in some parts of South Malabar. I can’t say where or amongst whom. 
It is difficult to understand the meaning of the custom. 

18. In some places, mothers also tie Tali. 

19. It is believed that Tali-kettu before puberty is imperative. There is only 
custom in justification. 

20. A Malabar girl has no independent voice in the matter. The bridegroom 
is generally selected from her Asmadi on consultation of horoscope and the wishes of 
near relations. This is generally done by her Karanavan in consultation with her 
father. The bridegroom then comes to her house on an auspicious day appointed for 
the ceremony and gives her in the presence of her relations either money or clothes. 
Grand feast and Dekshina to Brahmans precede. I have avoided details. 

21. I do not know what is the practice in such cases in South Malabar. In 
North Malabar, such Sambandhams are very rare. When they occur, there are no 
formalities observed and they are justified on the ground of mutual love and consent 
alone. 

22. There are slight differences in details. Even throughout the whole North Ma¬ 
labar, the details of the ceremony are not uniform. Such is the case in South Malabar 
also. 

23. I am surprised that the question has been asked. The assertion is made on 
account of one or two isolated cases supposed to have existed in some remote corner 
of South Malabar. We call such cases of shameless brutality “barefaced prosti¬ 
tution” and not “ Sambandham.” 

24. It is most clearly prohibited. The prohibition is to be read from the im¬ 
memorial custom obtaining amongst us, which is our law. We follow Pharma Sas- 
tras so far as they are consistent with our customs. 

25. In North Malabar, such cases are practically nil. It is however believed 
that women have equal power with men for dissolution of marriage. 

26. It cannot be said that observance of formalities is indispensable. As a 
matter of practice however, no dissolution is allowed unless the causes for the same 
are enquired into and discussed upon by guardians and relations. 

27. Yes. 

28. None whatever. 

29. Generally in the house of her Sambandakaran. 

30. In South Malabar till recently the rule was the reverse. I mean that the 
w oman used to live in her own family house. 

31. I have no hesitation in answering the question in the affirmative. 

32. The rule is for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. Sambandakaran feeds and clothes them. 

34. Anandaravans who get maintenance from the Tarawad get no separate renm- 
eration for working for the Tarawad. I can’t say they do often cultivate land for rent. 

Surplus is at their disposal. 

35. Anandaravans generally try to earn something for themselves. 
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36. They support with such earnings their wives and children as also their im¬ 
mediate relations such as mother, brothers and sisters. Their earnings are not as a 
rule handed over to the Karanavan. 

37. There is such a thing as Puthravagasam in Worth Malabar. It consists in 
giving house-hold utensils and money according to circumstances to the children of the 
deceased, soon after his death. I am not sure that there is a practice analogous to it 
in South Malabar. 

38. I have given my reasons against such law in my letter addressed to H. M. 
Winterbotham Esq., c.s,, on the subject. 

39. I would prefer the customary form now obtaining in North Malabar and 
registration qf marriage for evidence of the same. 

40. To render Sambandham valid,at present,it is not necessary that the husband 
should be without a wife then living. There is also no restriction about age. Special 
attention is paid to the class or sub-division to which the husband belongs. 

41. If legislation is necessary, I would adopt all the conditions mentioned in 
question 40, except perhaps the one as to the girl’s age which might be reduced to 
twelve. 

42. Adultery, cruelty, change of religion, incurable and contagious disease in 
either, poverty to the husband and even intemperate habits in him are considered 
sufficient grounds. 

43. In North Malabar, a man’s wife and children live along with the members 
of his family in his Tarawad house and are there maintained. In South Malabar 
where the wife lives in her own house, she is given clothes and oil by the husband 
who also in most cases makes contribution for other necessaries, 

44. If again legislation is to bo undertaken, I would include brothers and sis¬ 
ters amongst heirs and make the acquirer’s mother’s maintenance a charge on 
his property. Under the immemorial custom of Malabar, the private property ol 
any individual member devolves on his immediate heirs viz. brothers and sisters 
after his death and does not lapse to the Tarawad. Under no circumstances then 
should the provision for devolution of property on the Tarawad precede that for the 
same on the acquirer’s brothers and sisters and also sister’s children. 

45. There are some instances of such Sambandhams. 

K. IMBICHUNNI NAIR, 

4-5-91. 1st Grade Pleader , Tellickerry. 

To, 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Ejrqb. c. s. 

Sir, 

In reply to your questions regarding the proposals of the Honorable C. Sankarar 
Nair, I beg to state as follows:— 

It seems to me that you have started with wrong premises. The whole tenoi 
of your letter and the nature of question I, clearly indicate that you treat it as ar. 
admitted fact that the marriage now obtaining amongst us is such as can receive 
no legal recognition. The point. Sir, is Dot admitted ; nay, it is most seriously dis¬ 
puted. It is an insult to the Malayalis to say that they have no valid marriages am 
that their present wives are strictly no wives at all but are concubines. What is u 
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that is so very abominably defective in our marriage system? Is it want of publicity 
or solemnity in our ceremonies, or is it absence of civil rights out of marriage con¬ 
nection ? I should think that there is no valid objection to be raised against us. 
We perform our marriages in a respectable and approvable form. A description ex¬ 
haustive, of our marriage ceremonies has very often appeared in print and it is un¬ 
necessary to detail them at present. 

2. As to the rights and liabilities of tbe married parties, there is, no doubt, 
some difference of opinion. Judicial decisions can not be said to have finally settled 
the question one way or the other. In a case from North Malabar, a Division Bench 
of the High Court has held that a junior member’s wife’s maintenance is a valid 
charge on his family income. It is, further, now an admitted proposition of law 
that a Marumakkathayam Mopla is legally bound to maintain his wife following the 
same law and that the Karanavan of his Tarawad is bound to contribute towards her 
maintenance. On the other hand, it has been held that a Karan a van’s right to the cus¬ 
tody of his minor Anandaravan is preferential to that of the minior’s father. Whatever 
may be the effects of Judgments of Courts whieh, as I said before, are not uniform, 
there is little doubt that a careful investigation of our time-honoured customs can 
not fail to convince that our present marriages are perfectly valid and that a legis¬ 
lation for the so-called legalising of them is simply superfluous. 

3. I am a native of North Malabar where I have been also practising as a 
1st Grade Pleader for the last 11 years. The rule there is of the wife and children 
living under the guardianship of the husband. We certainly do not cry for legis¬ 
lation. We will be perfectly content if our immemorial customs regarding devolution 
of property and rights and liabilities of the husband and wife are properly understood 
and correctly laid down. 

4. One objection often raised against the validity of our marriage is our 
alleged freedom of capricious divorce. It is said that cur’s is a customary law and that 
no custom which is unreasonable can receive the sanction of law. I am not quite 
sure if there is anything against reason in a custom under which both husband and 
wife are clothed with equal power of divorce in cases of disagreement and dissatis¬ 
faction, I am certainly unable to appreciate any provision of law which compels a 
husband and wife to resort to a court of justice for dissolution of marriage. Our 
customs in cases of divorce are not less reasonable than the provisions of Mahomedan 
Law on the same subject. A Mahomedan husband is at liberty [to divorce his 
wife at any time and without any reason. He pronounces “ Talak” three times and 
the marriage-tie is broken. No doubt, a Mahomedan wife is not allowed a similar 
freedom, but I do think that it will be said that this partiality on the part of the 
Mahomedan legislator for males is to be applauded. Marumakkathayam people are 
also not without caste rules meant as restrictions on divorce. 

5. It is true that under our system a son has no claim of inheritance through 
his father. There is, however, ample provision for his inheritance through the mother 
and the defect of law therefore leads to no hardship. In the case of a father who is 
not devoid of natural feelings, the law has left open various ways of providing for 
wife and children. His self-acquired properties are entirely at his disposal and if 
there is danger in premature disposition of property by gift, testamentry power of 
disposal can sufficiently meet his wishes. On the w'hole it seems to me to be nothing 
lint absurdity to say that the Malayalis are aggrieved by a defective marriage system 
;md are driven to claim redress from legislative couucil. I do not, for a moment, say 
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that our system is perfect everywhere. Like many others, we also stand in need of 
certain social reforms. Sucli reforms, influential gentlemen like Honorable 0. 
Sankara® Nair may work out from within and need not force on us by means of 
legislation. 

6. Any attempt at legislation to create a mode of inheritance different 
from what is now detained, I certainly denunciate. It simply tends to shake the 
shackles of Maurraakkatliayam law and is pregnant with immense mischief. That 
the law is intended to be permissive is no recommendation in its favor. For various 
reasons, a permissive law on the subject is more objectionable than a compulsory 
one. In the case of the latter, consequences evil and beneficial, are shared by all 
the families and by all the members thereof. The former creates distraction 
amongst the •members of the same family and place them in unequal and unfortunate 
position. The Bill, if passed into law, will be a dead-letter with the uneducated 
masses. In the hands of the English-educated minority it* may receive favor. We 
will thus come across ladies and gentlemen in the same family following different 
pervasion of law, and conflicting mode of inheritance and possessing contrdietory 
views of obligation and sympathy and aulogonistie interest in almost everything. 
In such families, instead of peace and happiness, there will he more of continual 
quarrel and constant litigation. To all intents and purposes, followers of the Hon’blo 
Gentleman’s law become strangers to the Tarawadof their birth, and in the long rim 
they loose all regards for, and of, the family of their mother. If at any time, they 
return to their old family home, it will be more to threaten the Karanavan with a law¬ 
suit for non-payment of maintenance than for anything else. Xeed I speak of the 
unpleasantness of such an unsympathetic half—Makkathayam man becoming the 
Karanavan of his Tarawad and ruling the destinies of a corporation to whose welfare 
be is indifferent if not opposed. The consequences I say will be frightful. 

We will now pause to consider what the effect of the law will be on the future 
education of the Malayali youths. It cannot be denied that in a majority of cases, 
the English education of a junior member costs much more than what he is legally 
entitled to, in a fair distribution of family income. It is the Marumakkathayam tie 
that raises fair hopes of individual acquisitions lapsing to the Tarawad and individu¬ 
al education being considered investment of money for the family, which encourages 
Karanavans to make large allotments for the purpose and which compels Anan- 
daravans to nod assent for the same. Instances are not rare where Tara wads 
have even contracted debts for the education of its junior members. Where is the 
room for such inducement or encouragement hereafter ? Our Karanavans may rightly 
say that for aught they knew, their English-educated Anandaravans might eventually 
become enthusiastic admirers and supporters of the marriage law r and renounce the 
Taraward that patronise them and the family that once lived in affection and 
harmony with them, and that, consequently, there is neither necessity nor justifica¬ 
tion for spending for Anandaravan on English education anything more than his 
share of income under Marumakkathayam Law. Considerations like these may not 
deter those of advanced liberal views but such men, I need hardly say, are compara¬ 
tively very few. 

Even to a father, the Bill is very suggestive. He is taught to see the folly 
of entertaining any hopes hereafter that education of one child is, in a way, provision 
for all children. Ho will read from the Bill the necessity of providing for all his 
children alike and more perhaps for his daughters. 
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I am afraid I have been long and I shall therefore conclude by answering 
your first question in the negative. 

2nd question.—This I answer without hesitation in the affirmative. The 
advantages of such a law are indeed various and I do not think that from the whole 
Malabar there will be even one dissentient voice. It might be said that Wills were not 
unknown to Malabar and that their validity to a certain extent lias been established 
by a recent judgment of the Madras High Court. There is still room for consider¬ 
able doubt on the subject and it is most desirable that- in the case of a measure so 
very benefieient, the validity must be made doubly sure. How far and under what 
circumstances should^ a Will be held valid are questions of detail and may be 
discussed hereafter. 

I remain 
Sir, 

* Yours faithfully, 

Quilandy, X. IMBICHITNNI NAIR. 

25th April, 1891. 1st Grade Pleader. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 



ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

M. R. RY. A. CHATHU NAMBIYAR AVARGAL, 

DISTRICT MVN-SIF, 

NADAPTJRAM. 


1* Yea. 

2, No. A Nayar woman in North Malabar is never allowed to form Sam- 
bandham with any man of her own free will. Her guardians always select a fit 
husband for her. The marriage of a woman of a higher division with a man 
of a lower division is not only not allowed but is strictly prohibited. 


3. Sambandham of a man of a higher division with a woman of a lower 
division is always allowed; provided, of course that they are of the 'samo caste. 
For instance a man of the Ch&rna, or Agatha Ch&rna, division cannot have Sam- 
bandham with a woman of the Puratha cliarna division, though a man of the latter . 
division may have Sambandham with a woman of the former division. 

4. Cannot. * 

5. They are always excommunicated. 


6. Korapuzha is the present boundary, though Kottapuzha, or the river 
just to the south of Badagara, or Yatakara alias Yatatekara^uorthernbank) was the 
ancient boundary. 

7. TheNayar men of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with North 
Malabar women; hut Nayar men of North Malabar can do so with Nayar women 
of South Malabar. 

8. Cannot. Because the custom does not allow it; the current notion being 
that the Nayars of South Malabar are on the whole in point of social status, lower 
than the North Malabar Nayars, and because the Nayar women of North Malabar 
may not eat with the Nayar men or women of South Malabar. 


9. The rule is that they may not; but I have recently learnt that this rule 
like all rules admits of some exceptions; for instance, a Nayar woman of North 
Malabar may go to South Malabar with her husband or other guardian. 

10. The reason is this. In the days of native Rajahs who were often 
quarrelling with each other it was considered unsafe for women of North Malabar 
to pass from the territory of their own Rajah to that of the Rajah of South 
Malabar. Further, Nayar men of Soutlj Malabar cannot marry Nayar women of N. 
Malabar who cannot eat with South Malabar men or women, and therefore the 
Nayars of North Malabar evidently thought it better not to allow their women to 
mingle with South Malabar people, who are as already stated considered generally 
to be inferior, in point of social status, to North Malabar Nayars generally. 

11 . TMikettuKaly&namis the formal or the preliminary part of the marri¬ 
age among the Nayar girls of Malabar. In all Hindu marriages there are £wo parts 
to be performed, the formal or the preliminary, and the material. In the case of 



Brahmins both these parts arc performed at the same time in the course of a 
continuous ceremony extending over a period of not less than 4 days, thus causing 
the bad result of child marriages. But we the Nayars of Malabar in following the 
Brahmins divide the ceremony into two distinct parts, and perform them on two 
different occasions, when the proper time arrives for the‘performance of each part. 
After the Tali Kettu Kaly&nam ceremony is over the girl attains the rank of 
woman, and becomes eligible for marriage proper. T&li Kettu is therefore not the 
marriage proper among us but only a religious condition precedent to the marriage. 

12. In North Malabar Tali is tied by a respectable, holy, learned and elderly 

Brahmin. He has no particular name in that capacity. , 

13. It is sanctioned by custom but is rarely practised in North Malabar. 

14. Decidedly not. Because; lie has not performed the marriage proper and 
become the husband of the girl. In fact he has done nothing that a husband pro¬ 
per ought to do according to our well-established and immemorial custom. T&li 
Kettu Kaly&nam is not, as already remarked, marriage proper but only the pre¬ 
liminary or the formal part thereof. 

15. There is no prohibition on that account. If he is qualified and ap¬ 
proved Jie may form Sambandham with her afterwards. 


16. I am not aware of any such instance. 

17. No pollution whatever is observed in .North Malabar. I am not aware 
of the custom in South Malabar in this respect. 

13. Not in North Malabar. I hear that it is the custom in some parts of 
South Malabar. 

19. Yes; that is the rule among the Nayars of Malabar and the Hindu law 
ordains it. 

m 

20. Iu North Malabar the girls are invariably married before they consort 
with any man. They are by rule and custom Dot at liberty to select their hus¬ 
bands. The material part of the marriage proper, viz. Vastradanam (gift of 
cloth) must always be gone through by them in.the following form before they 
may cohabit with a man. After T&li Kettu any eligible man can ask the girl in 
marriage. The proposal must be made to the father or the guardian of the girl; 
and if the same is accepted a day will be appointed to examine the horoscopes of 
the proposed bridegroom and bride, and they are examined by an astrologer at the 
house of the bride in the presence of the relatives of the bridegroom and the bride 
anti if they agree a day will be fixed for the performance of the wedding. After 
that the bridegroom must invito his relatives and friends for the ceremony. On 
the day fixed the relatives will attend his house, and there they will present him 
with new cloth or money at tlic central room of his house, and after that lie and his 
relatives and friends and some others start iu a procession at night for the house 
of the bride with a bundle of a now cloth aud betel and areca nuts and tobacco. By 

, that tiino a number of her relatives will have assembled on her guardian’s invi- 
tation at ller house to witness the wedding and a sumptuous meal will have been 
prepared thero for the bridegroom and his party. The bridegroom is, on arrival, 
taken to the central room of the house and made to present the cloth to the girl in 
the presesco of the relations and friends of both parties. After this all are feasted 
nnd then the betel, nut and tobacco arc distributed among the relatives of the bride 
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and after that the bridegroom and the bride retire to the central room where they 
sleep that night. IS ext morning the bridegroom ffnd his party go to his house and 
send a party of women to take the wife to the husband’s house. TJie wife is ac¬ 
cordingly brought to the husband’s house the same day and she liven^witli her 
husband in his house at the expense of his Tarawkd. 

21. Yes, the same formalities are observed in North Malabar. But, of course, 
iu that case the bridegroom and his Brahmin friends and relations do not take 

their meals in the bride’s house,but in a temple or “Matam” near to that house. 

# 

22. Throughout North Malabar tbe formalities are generally observed. In 
South Malabar I bear that frhey are not strictly observed. There the custom in 
this respect is, I understand, rather loose or indifferent; in as much as in the 
majority of cases tho women of their own accord form Sambandhams with the 
men they like. 

23. She cannot have in North Malabar. But I hear that in some parts of 
South Malabar this practice is current. 

24. This is always prohibited in North Malabar and tbe law prohibiting 
this bad custom will be found in iu Mah& Bharatba (vide Sambbava Parva whero 
tlie discourse between P&ndu and his wife Kuutlii occurs about the begetting of 
children by Kunthi, after P&ndu was owing to a cause prevented from touching hie 
wives Kundi and Madri). The Hindu law is also against this practice; and wo 
the Sudras or Nayars of Malabar are governed by Hindu law subject only to certain 
modifications ordained by Sri Parasu R&rna and other sages. 

25. She can do so with the consent of her guardian in North Malabar, but 
in South Malabar, I hear, that she can do so of her own accord only. 

26. In North Malabar in the presence of 2 or more respectable neighbours 
and relatives new cloth must be given to the woman by the husband and she must 
be told then that their marriage is dissolved from that date. I don’t know if any . 
such formality is necessary in South Malabar. 

27. Can have. 

m 28. Nothing but the" social odium to which he is thereby open. 

29. In North Malabar in the house of the husband. 

30. Throughout North Malabar, and I hear that in some parts of South 
Malabar this is the custom. 

31. According to the custom in North Malabar, he er his Tar a wad must 
support her and her children while they live with him or' in his Tara wad house. 
In South Malabar where, as a rule, wives live in their Taraw&ds they and their 
children are maintained by their Taraw&ds. 

32. In North Malabar, as a rule, they live as husband and wife for life. It 
is only in very rare cases that a divorce takes place in North Malabar. In South 
Malabar, I boar that the change is more frequent than in North Malabar. 

33. He does. 

34. No special allowance is made to them when they arc under the 
protection of their K&mavans. They are comfortably maintained by their Karna- 
vans. Sometimes Anandravans cultivate Tarawad lands for rent and in such cases 
they arc allowed to deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 



• 35. As a rule they "work for their Taraw&d if they are asked to do so by 

their K&rnayans, but at the same *ime they try, if possible, to earn something for 
themselves. 

# • * 

36* They do not, as a rule, hand over their earnings to their KArnavans 
but keep them to themselves. They try to get maintenance from their Taraw&d 
and if that is not sufficient to maintain them comfortably they spend something 
out of their own acquisitions also for their own expenses. 

37. In North Malabar if a man has self-acquisitions, he generally gives ■ 
some part of them to his wife and children. This is called Putr&vak&sam. This is 
sometimes dojie by the KArnavans also with Tara wad means with the consent of the 
Anandaravans. This is sometimes the practice in South Malabar also, I believe. 

38. There are serious objections to the passing of such a law. In the first 
place the proposed legislation will enable those who may choose to adopt the same 
to follow Makkath&yam which is contrary to our Sastrasand religion and immemo¬ 
rial custom. Sri Parasu R&rna who is an incarnation of our God MalA Vishnu 
and who is the founder of Keralam or Malabar, and its institutions, has ordained 
that Nayars or Sudrasof Malabar should foliowMaruraakkatli&yam like some of the 
Brahmins of Malabar such as the Brahmins of Payanur GaAmam like the Tayakat 
and Kunnatk Tiru-Mumpus. This ordination of the aforesaid sage has been in¬ 
variably observed ever since the creation of Malabar. To allow by British legis¬ 
lation some of the Nayars at least to ignore the said ordination and the immemorial 

# 

# custom in accordance with it would be opposed to our law and religion ; and those 
who would support or adopt the proposed legislation will therefore be transgres¬ 
sors of our law and religion. In the second place the proposed legislation ignores 
caste distinctions in the matter of marriage. But the Hindu law and the institutes 
of Sri Sankarachar&r, the founder of “ AclArams and Anach&rams” feus to ms and 
non-customs) in Malabar, enjoin the strict observance of caste distinctions in all 
matters. To discard these distinctions in the matter of Nayar Marriage would 
therefore be sinful and unreligious and it would further give rise to serious disputes 
and quarrels and disturb the peace in Malabar Nayar families. In the third place 
the proposed legislation would sow much seed for litigation in the matter of ques¬ 
tions which may often arise as to whether the estate acquired and managed by a 
particular individual is self-acquired, or separate, or belonging to his Taraw&d. 
Malabar is unfortunately a rich field for litigation already, and several of its fami¬ 
lies have already been ruined by the curse of litigation; and to add to the seeds 
already existing would be highly unpolitic and dangerous. In the fourth place 
the proposed legislation would give rise to family quarrels which are already 
too numerous in Malabar. As soon as a man marries according to the proposed 
law he will be disliked by all the other members of his* Taraw&d. In the fifth 
place, I fear, that this legislation would injuriously affect the education -of Mala- 
yfitli youths and consequently the progress of Malabar. I believe that if such a 
law were made the KArnavans of Malabar Tarawads would hesitate to lay out 
Taraw&d funds for the education of their Anandravans lest the latter should marry 
according to that law and thereby deprive their Taraw&ds of their right to inherit 
the acquisitions made by them by means of the education imparted to them at the 
expense of their Tarawads. 

39. 1 would prefer to retain the customary form and to suggest that the 
same may bo recognized by the British law, and that the form of Marriage proper 



current in North Malabar may be strictly adopted by the Nayars of South Malabar 
also and that no legislation is necessary to evideace the marriage ; in-as-much as 
the formalities and tho publicity attending the present form of marriage afford 
enough of evidence of the same. 

40 & 41. Tho answers to these questions will be found in the answers al¬ 
ready given. I am decidely of opinion that no legislation is necessary in the 
matter of Nayars marriage. 

42. Unchastity is tho most important cause. If however disagreement 
owing to other causes, if any, between husband and wife is so great that it is not 
comfortable for them io live as husband and wife, they can dissolve the marriage 
with tho consent of the guardian of the husband, in North Malabar. 

43. In North Malabar tho wife and children are maintained by the Tara- 
wfld of the husband while living with him or in bis Tnraw&d house. 

44. I consider it unnecessary to answer this question as in my opinion the 
proposed law is unnecessary and illadvised. 

45. Yes. But a woman of North Malabar cannot be married to a South 
Malabar, Cochin, or Travancore man. 


A. GITATHU NAMBIYAR. 

District Munsif of Nadnjwirom. 
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EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BT 

M. R. Ry. KUNHI HANGALATH MANAYIL SGBRAMANIAN THIRGMUMP Avargal, 

NAMBVDRl LAND-LOUD, 

PAYANUR GRAMAM, CIIIRAKKAL TALUK. 

11. T&likettu kaly&nam is a preliminary part of marriage. Description. 
Although it is attended with ceremony Tip to Pancha mehini (lU-naiJo'-Z -idIoqI) still 
in North Malabar its principal object is to show that tlio maiden can henceforth 
use ornaments, such as thoda, kdtkila (earrings) ckaratu (marriage thread) Ac, use 
thattu (bo 3, tho under cloth crossed between the thighs) and assume the name of 
either Akkalamma, P allay ft ramm a, Ncthiyuramma Ac. according to the caste she 
belongs to, instead of miss, or maiden (a>oTje>>) as she was hitherto called, and to 
consider herself no more a kanyaga (ernjA — maiden, or virgin). 

12. T&li is tied by her father. As T&li kettu, the preliminary marriage 
ceremony is to be performed before a girl attains her puberty and before she is 12 
years old, it is the father’s duty to give her the necessary ornaments. Therefore 
the father ties the T&li. 

13. The custom of tying the T&li for a number of girls at the same timo 
by one and the same man does not prevail among Nayars of North Malabar. 

14. The man who ties tho T&li obtains no right to cohabit with the girl 
because it is only a ceremony preliminary to marriage, performed by the father 
without any husband being fixed. 

15. As long as it is the father who ties t&li it is evident that he cannot 
have sambandham with tho girl. Among those who get the t&li tied by Brahmins 
there is no objection to sambaudham being formed by him who tics the tali, 
provided the usual sambandham ceremonies are undergone. 

16. If the jjerson who tied the t&li should become the husband or samban- 
dhakkarau of the girl, lie should be a Brahmin or her father’s nephew (sister’s son). 
Tho usual pudamuri ceremony should be undergone. 

17. Amongst those who get the t&li tied by the father, there is pollution 
if he dies,—not as the person who tied the t9.li but as father. To those who get the 
t&li tied by Brahmins, there is no pollution if the man who tied t&li dies. 

IS. If the father is dead tho mother generally ties the t&li. 

19. It is compulsory among Nayars following Marumakkathayam that tho 
T&likettu ceremony should be performed before the girls attain puberty. After 12 
tbc age of puberty commences, and tho ceremony should therefore be performed 
before that age. This is done so that the girls may not attain puberty before tho 
preliminary marriage ceremony. Marriage among all castes should bo performed 
before puberty. Amongst Brahmins, where a suitable husband cannot bo found, 
tho marriage can be performed even after puberty. 

20. If after the T&likettu ceremony a girl wishes to have sambandham 
with a man, a pudamuri (cloth gift) ceremony has to be undergone. 
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Description.—The Karnavan, father and an Enangan (friend of his own 
caste connected by marriage or otherwise) of the naan who wishes to hare Sam- 
bandham with any girl, go to the house of that girl and speak to the KAranavan of 
the girl about the intended Sambandham. If he consents the horoscopes of the 
two are examined, and on the horoscopes agreeing an auspicious day is fixed for 
Sambandham. 

On that auspicious day, the girl’s people prepare a repast; during night the 
would-be-husband and his castemen (friends) come to the house of the girl, and enter 
the western room with friends, and present betel and nut to the males and females of 
that taraw&d, and his castemen, according to the prescribed custom. The girl is 
then introduced into the western room by females to whom the Sambandhakkftran 
presents cloth. The Brahmans present, are then presented with gifts by the 
bride and bridegroom. After these preliminaries the people who assembled then 
take meals with the SarabandhakkfLran. The man and woman are then considered 
man and wife. 

21. When a Nayar lady forms Sombandham with a Nambudri or Pafcfcar, 
the same ceremonies which a Nayar has to undergo in such cases as detailed above 
have to be undergone with this difference. As Brahmans cannot take meals in the 
girls’ house he lias to feed them in his matam if he has any, or in temples, or feed¬ 
ing houses. His Brahman friends he has to feed in his house. 

22. In North Malabar the formalities attending Sambandham are alike 
every where. I cannot give any decided answer in reference to the practice in 
South Malabar as opinions differ. 

23. In North Malabar a female cannot have more than one Sambandhak- 
karan. It is not customary. 

24. It is objectionable for a female to have more than one Sambandhak- 
kftran. This is not permitted in order to prevent them from becoming prostitutes. 

25. A woman cannot terminate Sambandham at her will and pleasure. 

26. If the Sambandhakk&ran hears anything ill of his spouse, he informs 
her people accordingly, and dissolves the Sambandham. 

27. A maa can form Sambandham in more than one house at the same time. 

28. Tnere is nothing to prevent him from so doing. 

29. Until the Yettilakettu (betel-leaf-bundle) ceremony is performed by the 
husband in his house, the woman sleeps and takes her meals in her own house. The 
ceremony of introducing the bride for the first time after Sambandham into the bride¬ 
groom’s house is called Vettilalcettu ceremony. After the ceremony she lives in tho 
Sambandhakkaran’s house. If she conceives, the ceremonies attending on the 1st 
conception and confinement are performed in her own house. The confinement 
generally takes place in her own house. 

30. This is the custom in North Malabar. I do not know the custom in 
South Malabar. 

31. According to custom the man either supports, or does not support, 
his wife and children during Sambandham. There is nothing compulsory. 

32. A man and a woman either cleave together for life, or separate them¬ 
selves, according to the good or bad disposition of each. 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakkaran in his house and bears 
him children tho husband has to feed and clothe them according to custom. 
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34. If the Anandaravan lives with the KAranavan in the Tarawfld they all 
work together for the TarawAd and the proceeds go to the Tara wad property. If 
they live separate, and earn anything by renting and cultivating Tarawftd lands, 
they have every liberty to dispose of their earning; but usually the earnings are 
made over to their nearest relatives (sisters’ children). 

35. TheAnandaravars work both for the Tara wad and for themselves. 

36. TheAnandaravars support their wives and children with their earnings. 
The surplus of their earnings are made over to their sisters’ children. 

37. The EAranavan of a North Malabar Taraw&d has no liberty to trans¬ 
fer property to bis children or others without the consent of Anandaravaus, because 
in North Malabar nephews inherit property. If he is one who has earned much 
and if he wishes to make over a portion to his children, he usually does it with the 
consent of his nephews. Such grants are called Puthr&vakasam (son’s right). It 
is called PutbrAvakAsam because the property does not go to the TarawAd of the 
son,but is enjoyed by him and his sister’s children separately. 

38. A law not inconsistent with the existing custom cannot be unwelcome 
to the MarumakathAyam Hindus. It is objectionable to legislate against existing 
customs. 

39. If the Bill for legalizing marriage is passed into Law the old practice 
of settling things through father, KAranavan, relations and friends will die out, and 
the methods pointed out in the Bill, which are in direct contravention of the exist¬ 
ing customs, have to be followed. It is therefore not a good one. If declaration 
is to be made before a Registrar the boys and girls will be led to act independently 
without caring for the words of the parents and elders, and without obtaining their 
consent, as if it were a matter of taking land on rent. This is not good. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage set forth differ much from the 
recognized practice. It is evident from the very meaning of the words ‘marriage’ 
and ‘Sambandham’. ‘Sambandham’ can be dissolved ; but ‘marriage’ cannot. At 
tlie time of marriage a wife may be alive, but not so when a husband is alive. 

There is no rule that a female can marry only after 14. It is the rule that 
permission of the parents and elders is absolutely necessary however 

old she may be. 

41. There should be a Law preventing females of South Malabar from 
having more than one Sambandhakkaran atone and the same time. A woman will 
be justified in marrying another if (1) her Sambandhakkaran dies (2) if he has be¬ 
come a devotee, if he has left the country and does not return for a reasonablo 
time (3) if he is impotent (4) if he has been excommunicated. It is not proper 
that she should be allowed any liberty to change Sambandham at pleasure. 

42. According to social usage reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sam¬ 
bandham are:— 

(1) Madness, excommunication, leprosy, impotency, being born in the 
same Gotram, blindness, deafness, chronic disease, skin disease, these are grounds 
for divorce. 

43. It is the custom among Nayars to give oil and clothes to the wife and 
children, to supply her wants during confinement (oil, medicine, &c.,) to undergo 
the expenses of Chfiranu (first feeding) of the new-born child with rice; Pervili 
“ naming” of the new-born in the shape of ornaments &c., and such other provisions 
according to a person’s means. 



44. The law of Marumakkath&yam was enjoined by Parasur&ma, the crea¬ 
tor of Kerala, and Shangar&chariar, the law-giver. It lias been observed from 
time immemorial. To try to convert it into Makkath&yam is only disregarding 
them, and is in direct contravention of the established customs followed for cen¬ 
turies by our ancestors ; and if any change is effected it will be found that the 
change will be neither Makkatliayam nor Marumakkath&yam, but a mixture of the 
two. I have heard many people of North Malabar say that tho intended law is 
against their interest and a source of grievance to them. I do not therefore agree 
with any of the provisions proposed for legislation. 

45. The Nayars of North Malabar do not give their females to people of 
distant places in marriage. 

(Signed). SUBRAMANIAN THIRUMUMP, 

Nambuditi Land-Lord of Pay anur 

Grdmam in ChirakJcal Taluk. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector of Malabar 

on Special Duty. 



EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

m.k.ry. KARAMVELLI KUNHUNNI KURUP, atahgal. 

NAYAR LAND-LORD, 

. CALICUT TALUK. 

Amongst Nayars and other high caste people following Marumakkatlmyara, 
a man of a higher division can keep* women of a lcJwer division, Sambandham 
(with them) is prohibited. Bat in the case of Rajagan (washerman) and Kshura- 
gan (barber) and other low classes (of Nayars) their women must not even be kept 
(by the higher caste men). 

2. The same liberty can never be granted to women. 

3. There are many divisions amongst Nayars between which there is no 
inter-marriage. Sambandham is not customary between the Ck&rnatka and Sudra 
Nayar divisions. 

4. In such case the woman would he turned out of society, and not received 
by her own caste. 

5. No. 

6. KArapuzha. 

7. Sambandham is not usual bet ween Nayars of North and South Malabar; 
but Nayars of North Malabar are in the habit of keeping* Nayar women of South 
Malabar. 

8. South Malabar Nayars cannot form Sambandham with Nayar woman 
of North Malabar. The reason is that the Nayars of North Malabar have the 
superiority in caste. 

9 and 10. The old rule was that women living between Kallai river in the 
South and Korapuzha, and women living North of Korapuzha, were not allowed to 
cross the river (either way.) 

11. T&likettu Kalyanam is a ceremony by which at the auspicious mo¬ 
ment, in an ornamented pavilion, with certain rites, the ornament called Tali is 
fastened on, and by these rites she \vho was a Kanyaga (maiden) becomes an Amma 
(matron.) 

14. The man who ties the Tftli acquires no right to cohabit with the girl. 
Amongst the Nambudiris, the person to tie the tali is the girl’s father; if she has 
no father, her brother,—if she has no brother, her father’s brother,—if she has no 
father’s brother, a male who is related so as to observe 10 days’ pollution,—if there 
be no such, relative, then the mother. Gan these persons cohabit with the girl? 
Just so it is in the other case. The tali-tyiDg is not a marriage. 

20. After T&likettu when she comes of age it is necessary that she should 
go through the ceremony for beginning Sambandham, called Pudamuri and other 
names. This is the ceremony which among Nayars is the Viv&ham (marriage). For 
it the parties to the Sambandham, their relatives &c. } must be invited and a feast 
&c., must be given. 


word used is the idwmatie phrase for keeping u mistress, 
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21. The same ceremonies must be observed if a. Brahmin or Ksliatriya, is 
the husband, except that he will not eat in the house. 

25. A woman cannot terminate the Sambandham at her pleasure. Women 
are not independent in such matters. 

26. Amongst Nayars to terminate a Sambandham there is no formality 
whatever. 

38. There is no necessity for such a law. A majority of Marumakka- 
th&yam Malayalis neither desire nor consent to such a law. To pass a law object¬ 
ed to by the majority is unjust and very grievous to the public. 

This will be clear if leading people are questioned personally. Multitudes 
beg that Government will not pass such a law without so doing. It is also con¬ 
trary to the Proclamation of 1858 in which the Queen promised never to interfere 
with matters relating to religion. Moreover to change a law of succession and a 
law of marriage which have been in force from time immemorial is not a tkiug to 
be agreed to, and will be very grievous and hurtful to the people. Besides from 
this cause many suits and family quarrels, and numerous other inconveniences 
and ovils will afflict the Marumakkathftyam taraw&d, and thereby many tarawuds 
will speedly go to ruin. It can never be pronounced proper, nor can the passing 
of it be willingly consented to. 

41. Hotliing to add or omit because, I wholly disapprove of the proposed 
marriage law. 

42. Misconduct of the man or woman. 

44. The new rights can in no way he agreed to. 

(Signed) KARAMVELLI ICUNHTJNNI KURUP. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duty. 



MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. V. KELU ERAD1 avargal, 

DIS TRIG T M VNSIFF, 

PAYYANAI). 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Sambandham is forbidden between S&mandan.-i, such as fii&di, Nc- 
dungftdi, Velldti and Tirumulpid on the one side, and Ambalav&sis such as Wsir- 
riar, Pisliarodi, Nambiassari &c., on tho other. Even amongst the Ambalavasis 
in ter-marriages ai'e not allowed. 

As regards Nayars their divisions are numerous. A Kiriyam Nayar can 
have Sambandham in any of the lower divisions such as Sudras, Pnrathoh&rnatha, 
Akathch&rnatha, Athiknrissi, Pallichiln and Vattokk&t. But no Nayar of the 
lower division can have Sambandham in any above it. 

Even among tho Sudras there are several sub-divisions, and tho superiority 
of each depends upon the superiority of the Illam, or Mana, to which it is attached. 

4. If a woman of a higher division admits for her husband a man of a 
lower division, she subjects herself to exclusion from community. 

For instance, if a woman of a Skmandan, or Ambalavasi, caste takes a Nayar 
for her husband she is altogether put out oE caste. Similarly if a Kiriathil woman 
takes a Sudra, or Vatt^kkattavan as her husband, she is also excluded from her 
community, and it may be stated generally that when marriages are contracted 
between different divisions in contravention to the customary rules the female, as 
well as her house people, are shunned by their community. On public occasions 
such as Kalyanam and other ceremonies, where the Castcmen generally assemble, 
the members of tho above family are not only not invited, but their presence is 
even avoided. 

5. No. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambandham 
with those in North Malabar. But the Nayars of North Malabar form Saroban- 
dham in South Malabar. 

8. I do not see why it should not be done. But cases where such a 
Sambandham has been formed are indeed very rare. The cases are rare, because 
•the females of North Malabar do not generally cross KArapuzhu. 

9. They do not generally do it. 

10. Perhaps, when tho people of North and South Malabar formed sub¬ 
jects of different Rajahs it was considered unsafe to allow females of one country 
t o go to another. 
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11. Talikettu—which literally means the tying of the Tali—is one of the 
grand ceremonies which more or less is celebrated in every Marumakkath&yam 
Taraw&d. The details of the ceremony vary in different divisions. In every case the 
day of the ceremony is fixed in the presenco of the castemen or relations. It is 
done after duo consultation with Astrologers. In the case of rich Taraw&ds 
arrangements for the feasting of Brahmins, castemen and lower orders, are made. 
All relations and friends are invited. The person who ties the T&li is not always 
the easteman. In the case of some it is so, and in the case of others a man of a 
higher caste is invited to do the duty. 

The day previous to the ceremony, the girls are adorned with jewels and 
a ceremony called “Ashta Mangalyam,” or “ICayyil Ariyiduga” (pouring rice in the 
hands) or “Akathu vekkuga” is performed. The meaning of this ceremony is that 
the blessings of the God Ganapathi are invoked. The night is spent in jollity, the 
Brahmini, a female of Nambiassan caste singing the whole night. The next day 
at the appointed hour the ceremony of tali tying takes place with much dclat. 
The great part of the ceremony may be said to end here. In the case of some, the 
feeding &c., continues for 3 days. The girl at the time of the ceremony is dressed 
in “ Kodi ” (new)eloths which are generally given by the person who ties tlieT&li. 
During the aforesaid 4 days she is supposed to be under pollution and bathes only 
on the last day. In the case of some a portion of the new cloth, dressed by the 
girl, is cut off by the person who has tied the T&li. Tiiis I believe is meant to be 
a divorce in order to permit tbe girl to be married to another sometime hence, and 
here the ceremony ends. Tho Kalyftoam is invariably performed before the girl 
attains puberty. 

12. I have stated above that in different divisions different persons tie 
TfLli. For instance in the case of Ambalav&sis, Kiriathil Nayars, and a few others, 
their castemen are selected for the purpose. In the case of S&mandans and cer¬ 
tain N&fcuv&lis, a Kshatria Rajah, or a Tirumulpad of theKshatria caste, is invited 
to do tho duty. The person who ties the T&li is called Manavalcm. 

13. Amongst some it is so done. 

14. lie obtains no right. 

15. There is no prohibition. 

16. I am unable at present to give instances. 

17. Pollution is observed amongst those whose marriage custom is to have 
tho Tali tied by an Euangan, or easteman. 

IS. I am not aware of such cases. 

19. She must undergo the ceremony before attaining puberty. I am un¬ 
able to find anything but custom to support it. 

20. Yes. First the horoscopes are consulted; permission of the bride’s 
Kiranavan is obtained, and a day for the ceremony is then fixed. The bridegroom 
goes to the house of the bride accompanied by friends and relations, and the occa¬ 
sion is made as grand as tho position of the parties would permit. 

21. The occasion is not made so grand as in the case of the Nayar. 

22. Tho formalities are mostly tho same. But I believe there arc slight 
differences. In North Malabar the ceremony is called Pudava. vmri and is 
celebrated on a grander scale than in the South. 

23. No. 
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24. I can find no prohibition. But such cases arc very rare. 

25. Yes. 

26. No formality is necessary. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Generally in her Tarawa/! house. But there arc also many cases 
where she lives with her husband. 

30. I do not think there is much difference. 

31. No liability is attached to the husband. 

* 

32. The rule is for one man and one woman to cleave together for life 
and changing is only an exception. 

33. He does feed them and elotho them. 

* 

34. No allowance is made by the Kiranavan. The Anandaravans often 
cultivate Taraw&d lands for rent and in such cases they are allowed to deal with 
the surplus income as they like. 

35. Some Anandaravars work for the Taraw&d and some try to earn some¬ 
thing for themselves. Now-a-days the tendency is more towards tho latter. 

36. With their earnings they support their wives and children. In ma¬ 
jority of cases their earnings go to the Karauavan only after their death. 

37. The word is more current in North Malabar than in South Malabar. 
But in both districts tho wife and children cannot claim property as a matter of 
right. But the husband often gives his property in gift during liis life-time and 
in some cases-after tho death of the husband, the Taraw&d, out of regard for tho 
deceased, gives some property to his wife and children. In this respect the prac¬ 
tice in North and South Malabar is almost the same. 

38. Tho passing of the proposed law will to a great extent interfere with the 
present system of inheritance of property. The proposed change will create 
Tara wads within Tarawhds and make the inheritance of property more complicated. 

Further, intermarriages between several castes not being permitted by 
custom, husband must necessarily be chosen from castes higher, generally Brah¬ 
mins. The law of inheritance which governs the Brahmins being different from 
that of the Malayalis as well as of those that may submit to the proposed law— 
they the Brahmins, would naturally be reluctant to contract such a marriage as 
contemplated by the proposed law.* This objection is only applicable to some aud I 
shall not therefore seriously object to a permissive law being passed. 

39. If legal sanction is to be accorded to marriage I would prefer to retain 
the customary form. As evidence of its legal recognition I would propose the follow¬ 
ing simple form of recording it. In every aiusam, or village a Marriage Registrar 
may bo appointed. Registers containing 2 foils and one counterfoil may bo 
retained by him. On the completion of a marriage ceremony, the Registrar may 
be requested to attend tho residence of either the bride or bridegroom with liis 
register. The form may be filled up in tho presence of himself and 3 or 4 wit¬ 
nesses, who are able to identify the bridegroom and bride, and the signatures of the 
parties to marriage may be taken thereto, aud of the two foils one may be given to 
(ho bridegroom and the other to the bride, as a document to evidence the marriage. 
The counterfoil should always be sent to the District Registrar. 
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Here I may say the attendance fee of the Marriage Registrar should iu no 
case exceed the 2nd class travelling allowance of a Public servant. 

40 and 41. Condition No. 1 precludes a man from marrying more than 
one wife. Here it differs from the Sambaudham recognised in practice. I 
would omit this part of the condition. But to the 2nd condition I would add tho 
following, “ If she has not already attained puberty;” and in tbe 3rd condition 
would reduce tbe age to 18. 

I object to both the 1st and 2nd Provisoes to condition No. 4. 

Tho 1st ignores all caste distinctions; and the 2nd both Pulasambandbam, 
and D4y&di Sambaudham, which under the existing rules form a bar fdr inter¬ 
marriages. I am for preserving the existing caste rules. 

42. Adultery. 

43. Tho husband is bound to pay tbe sundry expenses such as cloths, oil 
&c. But as a rule maintenance is also given. 

44. The proposod rights are fair. 

45. Instances are not many. 

Y. KELU ERADI, 

District Munsiff\ Payyanad , 





Mammiakkathayam Marriage Commission . 
Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 


M. R. Ry. 0. KARUNAKARA MENON Avabgai, 
SUB EDITOB OF "THE HINDU,” 

Madras. 


1. Among Nayars and higher castes, a man of a higher division can have 
Sambandham in a lower division. 

2. The same liberty is not accorded to the woman, but a similar one is. As 
the man is allowed to marry into a lower division, so the woman is allowed to marry 
into a higher division. Hence, there is no inequality practically. 

3. Sambandham between different divisions is forbidden, except under the 
conditions indicated in the answers to the 1st and 2nd questions. As for Samban¬ 
dham between Charna Nayars and Sfidras, the term Charna itself includes several 
divisions, and men of some of the higher divisions can and do form Sambandham 
with Sudra women. Among the rest, Sambandham is forbidden. 

4. If a man and a woman belonging to different divisions, between which 
Sambandham is not customary, form Sambandham, it certainly subjects them to 
social penalty by way of excommunication from their caste. 

5. Such Sambandham can, by no means, be validated by Prayaschitham. 

6. I do not quite understand the question, ** what is the recognised boundary 
between North and South Malabar for caste purposes ?” 

7. The Nayars of North and South Malabar occasionally form Sambandham 
with one another. 

8. There is no possible objection to Sambandham between a Nayar of South 
Malabar and a Nayar woman of North Malabar, provided convenience warrants, and 
the conditions of caste are satisfied. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar are not allowed to cross to the South 
of Eorapuzha. 

10. Tradition traces this prohibition to an ancient feud between the Chera- 
kkal Rajah and the Zamorin which resulted in a ruling by the former that the 
women of North Malabar should not enter the Zamorin’s territory. 

11. I am unable to answer this question in detail within the short time allot¬ 
ted to me. But I may say that the Tali-kettu Kalyanam does not materially differ 
from the Kalyanam or marriage among other Hindus. 

Note.- —In Malabar the ceremony is popularly known as Penkettu Kalyanam 
and not Tali-kettu Kalyanam. The former makes the girl and 
the latter the Tali prominent. Tali-kettu seems to be a newly- 
coined expression. 






12. Aa to wlio should tie the Tali, depends upon the customs of particular 
castes. In some castes none but an Enangan (a man of the same caste as the girl, 
who is competent to marry her) can tie the Tali, while among others, according to 
their caste custom or usage, a Brahman, Kshatriya, Samantan or other caste man 
may do it. The man that ties the Tali is, in Malayalam, called Manavdlan. 

13. As far as I know, it is not the custom, generally, for one and the same 
person to tie the Tali for a number of girls. But the custom is found among certain, 
castes, for whom a Brahman ora Kshatriya ties the Tali. It is difficult in some parts 
to get as many Brahmans, or Kshatriyas as there are girls, to undergo the ceremony. 
Hence, the custom is the result of necessity, and not one sanctioned by our early law 
givers. 

Note. —I know one instance in which a Rajah having to send -a Kshatriya 
Tiruumlpad to a certain Nayar family for this purpose, deputed 
an Erhbranthiri Brahman in the guise of a Tirumulpad 

14. The man that ties the Tali, does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit 
with the girl. The reason is plain. The man that is competent to tie the Tali by 
reason of his caste, may not be so by his position in other respects. He may be a 
poor man without any recognised status in society except as a casteman. This makes 
it inevitable that he should not be allowed to marry the girl for whom he merely 
performs a ceremony. 

15. There is no prohibition to his afterwards forming Sambandham with 
the girl. 

16. I have personally known of instances of such Sambandham. 

17. When the man who tied the Tali dies, there is no pollution, properly 
so called, to the girl. But as far as I know, among certain classes, the girl bathes 
on hearing of his death as symbolic of a belief, that she has by his death, contracted 
pollution which is removed by at once bathing. 

18. To the best of my knowledge, in no part of Malabar is the Tali tied 
on by the girl’s mother instead of by a man. 

Note. —Among Nambudiri Brahmans, the father sometimes ties the Tali. 

19. Every Marmnakkathayam girl must undergo the Tali-kettu ceremony 
before reaching the age of puberty. There is much more than custom to be pleaded 
in justification of this. I have elsewhere stated that the Tali-kuttu Kalyanam does 
not differ, in any essential respect from the marriage ceremony among other Hindus. 
All available evidence unmistakably points to the conclusion that the Kettu Kalya¬ 
nam is in intention, if not in effect, the actual marriage ceremony as among other 
Hindus. With one exception, there is little difference in the ceremonies, that excep¬ 
tion being, that while the Brahmans recite the Vedas andMantrams, we are compel- 
ed to substitute for them what is called Brahmini Pattu (song by Brahmini). In 
singing her songs, the Brahmini must regulate her voice so as to make it harmonise 
with the tune in which the Rig Veda is recited; or, in other words, she should sing 
her songs in Rig Veda swaram. The Brahmans alone being privileged to recite Vedas 
and Mantrams, it was ruled that for other classes, the Kshatriyas and Sudras, the 
Brahmini pattu, sung in Veda swaram , would be a sufficient substitute. From the time 
when Kettu Kalyanam came into existence in Keralam, the Brahmini pattu has also 
been in existence. The following are some of the verses recited on the occasion of 
Kettu Kalyanam; and they will show that the Tali-Kettu-Kalyanam, is not such a 
meaningless ceremony as has been vulgarly supposed:—« 
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•1. " The weaver lias spun tlie white and red threads, and in the wedding - 
pandal the Veda Brahmini has twisted them into cords. She has bound them as an 
armlet on the right arm of the virgin (saying) "May the thread be your constant light 
and may you live a hundred years in the enjoyment of married life. May the posses¬ 
sion of husband and happy children be yours. May you have children as numerous 
as paddy counted, and life for years as numerous as rice counted.” 

*2. " The Pandal has been six months in building and the Kettle drums an¬ 

nounce (the festival). There is a banquetting hall and a bed-chamber. The Mala 
is put around the neck of the sweet-voiced damsel, and as they lived there happily 
as husband and wife, so let these live here long in the enjoyment of happiness.” 

The above lines all speak of the preparations for marriage, the union of the 
bride and bridegroom, their happy married life and so forth. The concluding lines in 
the first, express the wish that the bride may long enjoy conjugal happiness, that a 
number of children be born to her, and that she may live long. Those in the second 
are to the effect that as Rama and Sita (in Ramayanam) lived happy there after their 
marriage, so may this couple here live long and happy. It must be noted that 
among all higher caste Hindus, the marriage ceremony is divided into two parts, 
viz (1) that in which the religious ceremonials form the chief feature, and which is 
known as betrothal, and (2) that which is popularly known as consummation. As 
among other Hindus, so among Marumakkathayam followers, the first part which is 
more important from a religious point of view than the second, must bo performed 
before the girl shows the first signs of menstruation, since in default, the girl 
becomes subject to excommunication; and no girl can be married before the perfor¬ 
mance of this ceremony. The second or the consummation ceremony among Hindus 
in genera], may take place either on the 4th day after the religious ceremony, or on 
any other auspicious day selected afterwards. The same is the case among the Maru¬ 
makkathayam followers. It will hence be seen that the only difference between 
Marumakkathayam men and other Hindus in respect to the marriage ceremony is, 
that while the latter perform the ceremony after selecting a husband, and postpone 
the union of the couple for a future date i. e. when the girl attains puberty the for¬ 
mer perform the ceremony first, and select the husband (in the large majority of 
cases) only on the second occasion i e. when the girl is fit to be united to her husband. 
The Manavalan in the Tali-kettu eeremony, merely performs a vicarious part for the 
future husband. But when a husband is ready to hand, it is not unusual for the 
girl to be actually married on the occasion of the Tali-kettu. The reason for this 
departure from the ordinary Hindu custom, seems to me to be, tbat our early law 
givers, in view of the scarcity of men and the consequent difficulty of securing a 
husband for every girl before puberty, and the danger of girls being out casted in 
default, devised this happy plan: to allow every girl to be married, in a sense, with 
the necessary religious ceremony, and to enable her to remain unmarried for life 
without being subjected to excommunication from caste. This view receives much 
support from the fact that the Nayars were, till the British advent towards the close 
of the last century, a great fighting race, and that they often lost lives in their fre* 
quent wars with the neighbouring principalities and tribes. Nor is this the only 
Hindu custom in regard to which the letter of the law has been closely followed 
without a corresponding adherence to its spirit. Among the Nambudiris, who are 
admittedly the holiest and purest of Indian Brahmans, the women are allowed to 

*Note. —Verses translated by the Commission. 
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remain unmarried for life without being excommunicated, and as if to make tardy 
retribution to women who die unmarried, the corpse cannot be burned till a Tali 
string is tied round the neck of the corpse, while lying on the funeral pile by a com¬ 
petent relative (vide Logan’s Manual page 127). Similarly in other Hindu customs 
also it will be found that while the letter of the law is strictly adhered to, the spirit 
is sometimes lost sight of or is not observed. 

20. After Tali-kettu kalyanam, when a girl desires to consort with a man 
further formalities are necessary. The guardians and relatives of the bride and 
bridegroom, having, after the examination of the horoscopes of the parties, satisfied 
themselves as to the position of the stars and the suitability of the match, proceed 
in consultation with the astrologer to appoint an auspicious time and day. "When 
the time has been fixed, friends and relatives are informed of, and incited for, the 
ceremony. Just before the appinted time, a large number of people gather at the 
house of the bridegroom who then proceeds to the house of the bride, accompanied 
by all those who have gathered as his friends, relatives and followers. The proces¬ 
sion arriving at the bride’s house, a large banquet is held, and the bridegroom then 
gives Lakshina to the Brahmans who generally assemble in large numbers. This 
having been done, we proceed to a separate room, generally the sand-urn sanctorum of 
the house, where the bridegroom presents to the bride (according to local custom) 
either a pair of cloths or Thdmbulam (betel and nut) with fire to witness. These, 
briefly, are the formalities necessary for the consummation of the marriage. The next 
day, betel nut and sweetmeats are sent to all neighbouring houses. 

21. When a Nayar lady forms Sambandham with a Nambudiri, the same 

formalities are observed as when the husband is a Nayar. As for Pattars, it is not 
customary for respectable Nayars to allow them to form allianee with their women. 
Even among the lower classes, as Mr. Logan says, it is only when nobody else can be 
found, tbat a Pattar is admitted. The Malayalam language has even a proverb to 
that effect:—{StSjraalsigjfflsiioi oJ§® £< If there is none (to wed), 

then a Patter; If there is nothing (to eat) then greens.” 

Note. —the word “Sambandhakaran” used in this question is used mostly 
by the vulgar. The respectable classes, as far as I know, seldom 
use it except perhaps jocosely sometimes. 

22. The essentials of the formalities attending Sambandham are the same 
in North and South Malabar, with this difference, that in some parts, Tambfilam, or 
money is substituted for clothes. Parts of the Palghant Taluk, which stand half-way 
between Malayalam and Tamil country, and which have contracted many of the 
practices of the latter, are however, unique in one respect. They call their Samban¬ 
dham, Kedakkapara, and the formula recited, on the occasion is, that the man may 
come and go for six months, meaning of course, that if the parties agree within these 
six months, they may continue for life as husband and wife, 

23. A woman cannot have Sambandham with as many men as she pleases at 
the same time. One man for one woman is the rule. 

Note.—I beg to observe that this question is not at all warranted by anything 
connected with the Nayar marriage custom. 

24. Certainly this is prohibited. The best authority for the prohibition is 
the custom itself of the people. If more is wanted, I can quote from authentic popu¬ 
lar Malayalam literature any number of passages. For example 
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*(1). “ Wherever there is a man he wants a woman to look after him.” 

*(2). “ Those who abandon their husbands will meet with great danger ami 
infamy.” 

*(3). “ It is better to have no wife than have one whose words you give way to.” 

*(4). “He who has no servant: he who has no wife : he who has no son : these 
are poor indeed. 

In none of the above is it stated that a man is to have more than one woman 
or vice, versa. On the contrary, it is expressly stated that one man must have one 
woman. 

23 A woman is not allowed to terminate the Sambandham if she wishes to 
do so. She*must have sufficient cause for it, and must satisfy her relations and 
society that she has sufficient cause. 

26, The formality that is common to all parts is, that the woman’s and her 
husband’s relatives and the elders of the Desam should be informed and convinced of 
the causes of the difference between the parties, and there should also be an open 
declaration of the dissolution. 

27, A man cannot have Sambandham in more than one house at the same 

time. 

21. If he chooses, his Tarawad people and society will not recognise it as 
Sambandham. No woman, or Tai’awad of any status, would consent to such an alli¬ 
ance. Women for the purpose can be found only among prostitutes and outcasts. 

22. During Sambandham, the woman sleeps and takes her meals in her hus¬ 
band’s house while she lives there, and iu her own house at other times. 

30. The custom is not the same in North and South Malabar, inasmuchas 
in the North, the woman lives more frequently in the husband’s house. 

31. According to recognised custom, the man should support the woman and 
her children, with the only exception that while the latter live in their own house the 
husband ought not to pay for their meals. 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frequently. In 999 case 
out of a thousand, it is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for lite. 

33. If a woman lives with her husband in his house, and bears him children, 
mi questionably, he does feed and clothe them. 

34. If Anandaravns work for the Tarawad, the Karanavan gives them a 11 
personal expenses. They sometimes cultivate Tarawad land for a rent. In such 
cases, they are permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. But 
every Anandaravan is expected to contribute his mite to the Tarawad. 

35. The Anandaravans generally work for the Tarawad and for themselves. 
In rare cases alone, they earn something for themselves. 

36. Where they, and not the Tarawad, support their wife and cliildreu, they 
do so only with a portion of their earnings. A substantial portion, they either make 
over to the Tarawad, or earn for the sake of the Tarawad. 

37. This cjuestion assumes that there is a right called PutravakAsam. Such 
a right does not exist. All that the word indicates is, that which the father gives to 

*Note.—J falayalam proverbs: translated by the Commission. 
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Iiig children during 1 his life time. Property so given is called, both in North and 
South Malabar, Pntravakasam. 

38. There is the greatest objection to “providing a form of permissive marri¬ 
age Law for Nayars.” The proposal in the first place makes the gratuitous assum¬ 
ption, which every true Nayar must indignantly deny, that we have no form of 
marriage at present. Secondly, it casts a stigma on those who cannot, or do not 
follow it. Thirdly, it will injuriously react upon the community by creating fol¬ 
lowers of different and conflicting laws in the same family. Fourthly, an optional 
law is the least fitted to bring those, for whom it is really needed, within its 
operation. 

. 39. My answer to the proceding question renders it unnecessary for me to 
answer this. 

40. “ The conditions of valid marriage mentioned in the margin” differ from 
the Sambandham recognised in practice. 

(1) . No difference. 

(2) . With regard to man, the age limit agrees. But as regards the woman, 
the age limit is 12. Although these are the respective minimum age limits, marriage 
does not generally take place at such an early age. 

(3) . Even beyond the age limit given here, it is customary to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the Karanavans. 

(4) . No difference. 

1st Proviso.—This is against the rules of caste. 

2nd Proviso.—All those who are descended from a common female ancestor, 
however remote, are prohibited from marrying one another. Other prohibitions are 
in i*egard to the wife’s sister, a brother’s wife’s sister, an uncle’s wife’s sister, a 
brother’s daughter, father’s sister, daughters of paternal uncles &c. 

41. I need make no suggestions other than what are indicated in my answer 
to the preceding question. 

42. Reasonable grounds for dissolution of Sambandham, according to social 
usage are :—(1) Adultery ; (2) Desertion for one year without cause; (3) Excommuni¬ 
cation from caste ; (4) Change of religion. 

Note. — Even desertion for one year is not generally regarded as sufficient 
cause. 

43. The existing usage as to the maintenance of Nayar wives and their 
children is as follows:—So long as the wife and children live in the husband’s house, 
the latter bears all their expenses. But when they live in their own house, the 
husband does not pay for tbeir meals. All other expenses are borne by him, or his 
Tarawad, as if they were living in his own house. 

44. I have answered this question separately. 

45. Sambandham sometimes takes place between Nayars in British Mala¬ 
bar and those living in Cochin and Travancore. 

Madras, 

1 8th May, 1891. 




C. KARUNAICARA MENON, e.a. 




H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Esqr. 

Collector of Malabar on special duty. 

Sir, 

For various reasons, I have thought it necessary to answer the 44th question 
separately. If I answer (b) and (d) in this, I shall have, in effect, answered the* 
whole. The proposals under the two heads virtually amount to this, that the wife and 
children shall, at one and the same time, be members of two distinct families, retain¬ 
ing the old right in the one, and possessing a new right in the other—a phenomenon 
to which a parallel can hardly be found in any part of the civilized world. The issues 
herein involved are so serious, and at the same time so far-reaching;. that no thinking 
man can fail to perceive iu this the most important and the most consequential feature 
of the so-called marriage Bill. If the Hon. Mr. Sankaran Nayar had brought for¬ 
ward an Inheritance Bill or, according to his own notions, a Bill to provide a form of 
inheritance for Marumakkatliayam Hindus, the question would have assumed an en¬ 
tirely new aspect. I say “to provide a form of inheritance” advisedly, because Mr. 
Sankaran Nayar could have maiutaiued more correctly that we have no inheritance 
than that we have no marriage. Among Marumakkatliayam Hindus, there is no in¬ 
heritance properly so called; the only right which a member possesses being the 
right to be maintained, a right created not by reason of the death of any one—in which 
case, it could be called inhcritance-but by reason of the birth of himself into the family. 
Mr. Sankaran Nayar not only contemplates the transference of the devolution of pro¬ 
perty from one line to another, but also goes on to create in favour of wife and 
children a claim, which the sisters and nephews, and, for the matter of that, all Maru- 
makkathayam Hindus do not enjoy, and have at no time enjoyed. Put. plainly, the 
Hon. gentleman attempts to kill not two, but three birds, at one shot: (1) to provide 
a form of Christian marriage for Hindus, (2) to create a new form of inheritance, and 
(3) to transfer the line of succession from sisters and nephews to wife and children. 
The admirable ingenuity which compressed this stupendous scheme within the limit.-, 
of an apparently harmless marriage Bill, did not however, take into account, a very 
inconvenient question which must necessarily arise for settlement. I must, in all 
seriousness, ask whether “ a Bill to provide a permissive form of inheritance” will 
not secure all that Mr. Sankaran Nayar aims at. A Bill declaring that the devolution 
of one’s property will be, not as heretofore to sisters and nephews, but to wife and 
children, will secure a legally recognized status to the latter in the same way as by 
the Bill under consideration ; and any other rules that may be necessary for the 
regulation of conjugal relations may be.incorporated in the same (i. e., assuming that 
divorce is necessary). Why Mr. Sankaran Nayar should not have followed this 
direct course, is not clear to me. The fact that he has tacked on this important 
question of inheritance to a marriage Bill, does not relieve the Legislature of its res¬ 
ponsibility to decide whether it can entertain a Bill to provide a special form of 
optional inheritance to any section of the Indian people; for that is the main issue 
involved in the measure, and must be settled one w ay or the other. If the Legis¬ 
lature be of opinion that it is expedient and possible to allow a few r people to have a 
permissive form of inheritance, there is hardly any necessity to institute an 
expensive enquiry into the whole social system of the people. Mr. Sankaran Nayar 
has simply to be asked to put his Bill in the converse form, that is to say, in the 
form in which it will not mislead people, but make its real object prominent and 
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plain. Put in this form, the Bill is freed from many difficulties which now beset it, 
and the only question to be settled will be one of principle. If a few men avail them¬ 
selves of a permissive form of inheritance, which the Legislature grants them, and 
they thereby enable their wife and children to inherit to them, the others cannot 
reasonably complain that their customary marriage is being indirectly invalidated or 
declared illegal. How far the principle of permissive inheritance is sound, and con¬ 
ducive to public interests generally, I need not here consider. (I have discussed it iu 
my pamphlet published last year.) But I may be permitted to point out its revolution¬ 
ary effect on one of our most cherished institutions, which has hitherto preserved 
the individuality of the Kerala race. The Marumakkathayam system, which to 
foreign eyes may appear strange, is a natural and angled (sic) growth. Under it has 
sprung up and flourished a wealthy aristocracy and a well constituted middle class. In 
fact, we owe to it much more than the English people owe to their Proinogeniture. 
The Tarawad property being merely the accumulated earnings of individual members, 
a law declaring the devolution of individual earnings in another line, will be a direct 
attack upon the Marumakkathayam system. If the Legislature is satisfied, that the 
Marumakkathayam system isjso mischievous that there is sufficient warrant for so 
violently disturbing it, it is certainly entitled to do so. But then it is also incumbent 
on it to remove dangerous uncertainties, and provide against a possible eouflicfc between 
different claimants. The law may easily make arrangements for the disposition of 
property, but it cannot so easily regulate family affections, and family practices. To 
the Kcralan, the Tarawad is a centre of the strongest attachment; and it is impossible 
to make him feel, that he is a being separate from his Tarawad. The man that is 
capable of earning money first directs liis attention to the improvement of the Tara¬ 
wad, and not to the promotion of his personal happiness. Even Mr. Sankaran Nayar, 
iE he gets a short holiday, would run up to his Tarawad. That being so, we can 
more or less imagine how far Legislation will change the instinct, and sense of duty, of 
a nation. The men live and secure their earnings, whether in money or land, in 
their Tarawad, and by the proposed law, during their lifetime, their wife and children 
may remain quiet, but on their death, the latter must exercise their new right of in¬ 
heritance ; and this means an unavoidable conflict, before tbe law courts, with the 
Tarawad. Indeed, if every Nayar early separated himself from his Tarawad, and 
lived alone with his wife and children, like the Chalyans (weavers) of Malabar, much 
of the objection on this score, would disappear. The Chalyans are, in the eye of the 
law, Marumakkathayam followers, but in their daily life, they resemble Makkathayam 
men. Being mostly pool’, they have no Tarawad; but a man takes a woman to wife 
and lives with her for life, attending to their common daily avocations, and partici¬ 
pating each in the other’s sorrows and pleasures. The little propei’ty that the man 
possesses, he settles in the names of his wife and children ; and on his death there is 
nothing left for his legal heirs to claim. For them, such a law as Mr. Sankaran 
Nayar proposes would be harmless, and perhaps desirable. But for such a people as 
the Nayars, with their complicated Tarawad system, and family instincts, the new law 
would prove simply mischievous. The time may perhaps come when the Nayar will be 
in the condition of the Chalyan, iu regard to his family relations; and then, and not 
till then, can Mr, Sankaran Nayar’s new-fangled ideas be forced upon the people 
with any advantage. As it is, a family distinct from the Tarawad, is unknown to the 
Marumakkathayam follower; and any one that now acts like the Chalyan disregard¬ 
ing the interests of bis Tarawad, subjects himself to much popular odium, and is an 
object of universal contempt and ridicule. Popular feeling and popular practices 
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being what they are, it seems to me wiser and more beneficial to public interests, to 
abstain from any Legislation of the kind contemplated. Even in the present state of 
the law, we occasionally hear of cases (more particularly in Palghaut) where the 
Karanavan of the Tarawad having made over to his wife and children property which 
is not acquired by himself, liis sons and nephews resort to the Law Courts to settle 
their disputes. Be it remembered that tbe Karanavan alone is competent to deal with 
the Tarawad property in this fashion. If such litigation could arise when the sons 
have no legal right to anything except what their father gives them during his life 
time, we may easily imagine what the result will be when a similar dispute will have 
to he settled between the sons and the nephews, after the death of every member of a 
Tarawad, who takes advantage of the proposed Law. The only instance of such a 
mixed systeifl of inheritance, as is involved in Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill, is found 
among a few Mappillas on the coast; and the fate of the Nahas and Marakkars of 
Parapanangady, which is perhaps better known than any other, should ever be an 
awfyl warnings to the advocates of mixed inheritance. It was more than 15 years 
ago, that a member of the Marakkar family died; and the celebrated riot which im¬ 
mediately followed, the sons and nephews of the deceased taking opposite sides, will 
be remembered with no little misgiving by the District authorities who administered 
the country at the time. The contending parties, however, got out of the Criminal 
Court, only to try their civil remedy; and up to the pz*esent time, they have been en¬ 
gaged in the same business, with the result that the Marakkar family now stands as 
an example of past greatness ruined by a mixed inheritance. 

When I consider the other aspects of the provision, certainly it does not 
become more acceptable. It is laid down that if either a husband or wife die intestate 
In respect of any of bis or her separate property, the said property shall devolve on 
the survivor and children in equal shares. How far the division of property here 
indicated will injuriously affect the interests of the country, becomes evident when 
we remember, that few people in Malabar possess any property except in land. 
Such is the instinct of the people that even the poorest, who manages to scrape to¬ 
gether a few rupees, invests them in land in some form or other; and the result'is, 
that almost every man can boast that he has a land and house of his own. If the 
division of property contemplated by Mr. Sankaran Nayar were in operation in 
Malabar, there cannot be any the least doubt, that landed interests would be nowhere 
Endless division of landed property has, before now, been condemned by political 
economists; and ordinary common sense is enough to see that they are right. 
Malabar is essentially an agricultural country without the Zemindary system based 
upon Fromogeniture; and this makes the gravity of the measure still more clear. 

It now remains for me to consider the religious aspect of the question, which 
cannot he disregarded or ignored without serious consequences. It is perhaps not 
necessary to go into the origin of the Marumakkatlifiyam system of succession. The 
system may have been either a natural growth, or the work of Parasu Rama, who is 
said, and generally believed, to have reclaimed the country from the sea and settled 
it with inhabitants from Aryapuram. For our present purpose, it is enough to realise 
that, in spite of all uncertainties of origin, Marumakkathayam has a sound religious 
basis. The present religions observances of the people are the result, not a little, of 
the religious reformation inaugurated by Saukarachariyar in the first year of the 
KoUam era followed on the coast, that is, about 1066 years ago. In that year were 
promulgated the sixty-four peculiar rules of observance for Koralam, known as Kerala 






Anach&rams. Whether those rules, were the origiual work of SankarachAriyar, himself, 
or were the mere codification of the law that had already been inexistence, it is not 
perhaps now possible to say. If the popular belief, that Parasu Rama was the author 
of the Marumakkathayam system bo well-founded, then, indeed, those rules which 
relate to inheritance and religious ceremonial must be much older than the period of 
Sankarachariyar. Of the 64 rules, of which a translation is given in Mr. Logan’s 
Manual, Pages 155, 156, 157, the 61st lays down that “ Ceremony is to be performed 
in honor of an uncle,” and the 62nd, that “ the right of inheritance goes towards 
nephews.” In these we find a clear confirmation of the principal of Hindu Law, which 
recognizes inheritance as the co-relative of religions duty. The Legislature is now 
asked to quietly transfer the right of inheritance from the nephew to the son, without 
minding whether it has a corresponding right to transfer the key of spiritual salvation. 
If it cannot do the latter, then certainly it cannot do the former. The Marumakka¬ 
thayam follower is bound to perform religious oblations, not only in honor of ish 
immediate ancestor, but in that of one and all his ancestors who may have at any j,ime 
gone over to the majority. All those who are descended from a common female 
ancestor, though belonging to different Tarawads without right to inherit, are entitled 
to perform religious oblations, to one another in consideration of a contingent right 
to inheritance, which may arise on a family becoming extinct. If the family in which 
A is born becomes extinct, and such cases are not rare, all the branch families, have an 
equal right to perform religious rite, and offer the funeral cake to the deceased mem¬ 
bers of A’s family and, in virtue of the performance of such ceremony, to inherit liis 
family property. tSexual connection between members of families, which are so re¬ 
lated, is incestuous, and in this respect undoubtedly the Marumakkathayam follower 
has fully respected the injunction of Parasu Rama, that the mother is a thousand times 
more sacred than the father. As I have already [remarked, this so-called marriage 
Bill involves issues of the gravest character, and in my humble opinion, it is imper¬ 
ative that the Commission should direct its attention more to the incidents of inherit¬ 
ance than to those of marriage. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 


Madras, ^ 
im May 1301. j 


C. KARUNAKARA MENON, n. a. 





MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


EXTRACTS FROM ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. K. ERESHA MENON, avargal, 

SECOND GRADE PLEADER, 

PARAPPANANGADI. 

11. T&likettu Kaly&nam is a marriage cerelnony almost similar to tire 
marriage that obtains among the Nambudiri Brahmins of Malabar, First, caste- 
men and relatives are invited to a feast. After their meals, a lamp is lighted and 
on examining the horoscope an auspicious day (M&hurtkam) is fixed for the cere¬ 
mony. A list of things required for the Kaly&nam is then prepared and the Kalyanam 
days are fixed. This ceremony is called “ Samayam Cheyyuka” (fixing time). 

(2) The next ceremony is “ putting rice in the hand and keeping inside.” 
For this the girl is accompanied by her relatives and castewomen, and after bath 
she is bejewelled and made to sit in a room upon a blanket covered over with 
cloth. A lighted lamp, “ Ashtamangalliam” (eight auspicious articles), “ Puma 
Kumbham” (a vessel full of water) and “ Nirachuveppu” (a measure full of rice or 
paddy) are kept by her side. A Brahmini, with a few of the girl’s castewomen, then 
enters the room and offering prayers to God, places a looking-glass, a flower and 
“Akshatham” (a pigment of rice, saffron and lime &c.,) in the girl’s hand. She 
then begins to sing, 

(3) The castewomen next lead the girl aud the Brahmini to a well, and 
after keeping the “Pftrna Kumbham” (the vessel full of water) and “Kuruthi” 
(water coloured with saffron and chunam) near the well, go round the well several 
times. The Brahmini then sings some songs, and taking the “Kuruthi.” (water 
coloured with saffron and chunam) waves it over the girl's head and after washing 
her with water taken from the “Puma Kumbham” (vessel full of water), puts a 
bracelet on her arm. 

(4) The women in the girl’s family, with vessels containing rice, flower &e. 
in their hands come to the yard, accompanied by the girl and the Brahmini, aud 
there offer prayers to their guardian deities. 

(5) The Brahmmi then makes the girl worship the sun with the persons 
above mentioned. 

(6) On the day of the tail-tying ceremony the girl is dressed in a double 
cloth called “Mantrakoti,” and covered over with another double cloth. 

A pandal on four supports will be erected at the spot where the tfUi-tying 
ceremony takes place and after decorating it, a lamp, “Ashtamangalliara” (eight 
auspicious articles) “Pfirna Kumbham” (a vessel full of water) and “Nirachuveppft” 
(a measure full of rice or paddy) are placed in it. 

The Manavfi-lan who ties the tali messes with some of his castemcn in a 
neighbouring house. This ceremony is called Ayini unii” '.cyojs.T6) 






After this is over tlie Manavalan is escorted by many peoplo to the girl’s 
house, and the girl’s brother washes his legs and gives him a seat in the paudal. 
He then takes the girl, and going round the pandal, places her by the side of the * 
‘Manavalan’. A book treating of the marriages of Gods is then read, and the girl’s 
relatives and castemen make many gifts to the Brahmins. This is done at the 
expense of the girl’s father. At this time, only fellow castemen, and peoplo of a 
higher caste are permitted to attend. 

After this is over the t&li is tied round the girl’s neck, and Bko is taken into 
the house by her castemen. 

(7) The next ceremony is the 4th Kaly&nam. The girl is decorated and 
taken to the temple with tha "Mauavftlan,” and after offering prayers to the Gods 
she returns and takes her meals in the pandal with the “ Manav&lan,” and her 
castemen. Then the cloth, spread over the seat occupied by the “ Manav&lan” at 
the time of tlie tali-tying ceremony, is divided and a piece of it is taken by the 
“ ManavfUan” while the other piece is given to the girl, as an indication * of the 
severance of their marriage ties. 

12. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, S&man tans, or fellow castemen, ought to tie the 
t&li. The are called “ Manav&lans”, 

14. No. This is owing to the severance of their connection by dividing 
the cloth between themselves on the 4th day of tho kalyftham. 

38. Tbe present system of marriage is a very valid one, and is practised 
from a very remote period. I do not think it necessary that a law should bo framed 
altering the system. 

40. It differs a good deal. By this system* of marriage, Marumakkathltyam 
will practically be changed into Makkath&yam. The present system of marriage is 
not so bad as to discard Maramakkath&yam altogether. 

The Nayars of Malabar are divided into several castes of which men of tho 
lower castes cannot form Sambandham with women of the higher caste. This rule 
is affected (by the proposed law). 

(Signed). K. ERESHA ME NON, 

Second Grade Pleader. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

H.' M. WINTERBOTIIAM, 

Collector 071 Special Duty. 



Mm mm a kkath ay a m Ma t % riage Com miss ion 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. A. ACIIUTHAN SOMAYAJIFAD Avarc.vl, 
ALAXGAD AMSHAM, PONNANI TALUK. 
Nambtulin Landlord and Yauligan (man learned in the Vedas) 


1. Yes. Amongst Nayars and higher castes, a man of a higher division can 
have Sambandbam in a lower division. 

2. The same liberty is not accorded to a woman. 

3. In some cases, Sambandliam between different divisions is forbidden. 
e. g. Kiriyathil, Sudran, Charnnavan, Pallichan, Yattekkatt and Atbikkurissi. 

4. It does subject them to social penalty ; they will be kept aloof from the 
other members of their own society. 

5. Such a Sambandbam can be validated by a Prayascliithain. 

6’. Korapuzha. 

9 and 10. To the North of Korapuzha and to the South of Aleppie river 
there are no Brahmans who perforin the Yagam and kindred ceremonies; therefore 
high caste Brahman women cannot travel beyond these boundaries and consequently 
the Sudra dependents too, of these Brahmans are prohibited from going further than 
the two limits. 

11. Tali kettu Kalyanam is the way by which marriage (mangalyam) is 
effected among people following the Marumakkathayam Law. 

12. A male member of the society and caste (to which the girl belongs) ties the 
Tali. Manavalan is the name generally given to such men. 

13. Yes. 

14. The man who ties the Tali does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit 
with the girl. It is because the law of chastity is not in force. 

15. Though there is no right, yet there is no prohibition to his afterwards 
forming Sambandbam with the girl. 

16. No. 

17. There is no pollution to the girl. 

18. I he Tali is tied on by the girl’s mother only on very rare occasions. 

19. No. 

20. No formalities are necessary. 

21. No. 

23. She may if she pleases. 

24. This is not prohibited. 

25. A woman can terminate the Sambandbam if she wishes to do so. 
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26. No. 

27. Yes. 

28. No ; there is nothing to prevent it. 

29. In her own bouse. 

31. No. 

32. A man can act as be likes in this matter. 

33. He simply clothes them. 

34. No allowance is made to the Anandaravar by the Karanavan. They 
often cultivate Tarawad land for rent, and in such cases they are permitted to deal 
with the surplus if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Both the customs are in vogue. 

36. They hand over their earnings to their Karanavan! 

38. (1) In chapter 48 of Kerala Mahatmyam, Parasu Rama ordains that in 

Malabar all castes below Brahmans should follow only the Marnmakkathayam Law 
of inheritance ; and therefore that ordinance of Parasu Rama should be strictly 
followed. 

(2) Moreover it has been ruled both by Parasu Rama and by Sankarachariar 
that the Hindu Nayars should be subservient to Brahmans, and it has been so done 
ever since. 

(3) Brahmans are to perform rites and thereby (are to) protect (everything). 
But these rites cannot be duly performed without the assistance of Sudras. To 
ensure this, the above named persons ruled that the Marnmakkathayam Law should 
be followed by the Sudras. If in opposition to this, Makkathayam Law comes to be 
observed by the Sudra Nayars of Malabar as proposed now, they would render 
themselves unable to perform any service to the Brahmans who, as well as Malabar, 
would suffer thereby. It will be found very difficult in practice, and greatly opposed 
to the welfare of the people at large, to follow the system proposed by one learned 
man in contravention to that laid down by the above said Parasu Rama and Sankara¬ 
chariar ! who knew so little of the Puranas ! 

(Signed) A. ACHUTAN SOM AY A JIPAD. 

(True Translation as near as may be) 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM. 

Col Jed or on Sjiecial But if. 










EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M.R.Ry. VALLUR MANAKKAL VASUDEVAN NAMBUDRI A vassal. 

(NAUBUDRI LAND-LORD), WALLUVANAD TALUK. 


20. There will be a feast suitable to the condition of the Sambandhakkfitrau. 

21, When a Nambftdri, or a Pattar, begins a Sambandham feasting is not 
customary. 


23. Although it is improper it is being carried on. 

24. There is no support for it but the custom of the country. 

25. She cau terminate the Sambandham, 

26. There is no formality, 

38. There is no objection to passing a marriage law if it is in such a form 
that it will not dissipate joint property. 


(Signed). VASUDEVAN NAMBEDEI, 


Truo translation as near as may be. 




H. M. WINTERBOTHAJL 

Collector on Special Duty. 

















Ma vu maJcka t hay an i Marriage Commission . 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. B. By. C .RAMUNNI MENON Avahbal, b. a., 

SUB-REGISTRAR, 

TiBTTEAITQADI. 

_ * 

1. The Kiriyattil Division alone o£ tlie Nayars, enjoys the liberty of forming 

Sambandhams among the lower divisons of Nayars. Among the other divisions, 
superiority of caste does not carry with it a privilege of forming Sambandhams in ail 
lower divisions alike. . 

2. The Nayar women of the higher castes cannot form Sambandhams with 
the men of the lower divisions. 

3. Sambandhams between the several co-ordinate divisions are forbidden; 
l. e,, Sambandhams between the Charna and the Sudra divisions are not generally 
allowed. 

. 4, Sambandkam of such a kind subjects the woman to some social penalty. 

The penalty most generally inflicted is, that the woman and stick of the members ol 
her Tarawad as live with her in the same house, are not invited to be present at the 
houses of her fellow-castemen on occasions of important domestic ceremonies; neither 
do the latter attend at her house on such occasions. 

5. There is no Prayaseliittam ordained that validates such Sambandhams, 
Each case of such, very rare occurrences is disposed of by the caste community on its 
special merits. The result of caste interference is that such Sambandhams are often 
compulsorily dissolved; and the parties to* them subjected to pay some fine in the 
shape of an offering to some temple. 

C. The boundary generally talked of is the Korapuzlia river, 

7. The high caste Nayars of North Malabar very generally form Sambandkam 
in the South. The converse cases are rare. 

8, 9 and 10. are best answered, together, and the answer to question 10 will 
furnish the key for answers to the two others. 1 shall therefore address myself to 
question No. 10. 

There are no specific reasons assigned in explanation of the prohibition 
against the crossing to the South of the Korapuzlia river by the women of ihif Taluks 
that lie to the North of it. Similar prohibitions against passing' beyond other speci¬ 
fied limits ai*e found to operate in other places in this District. Any explanation of 
the prohibition must be such as will satisfactorily explain all the cases. The pro¬ 
hibition against the crossing to the North of the Kottakatavu in the Kurumbranad 
Taluk by the women of the Payyortnala country, (2) of the Putiyaclura 
in the Calicut Taluk by the women of the Vatakkumpuram (oisaso^oo) tract, and 
( 3 ) of Karukapuzka ( ) in the Palgkat Taluk by the women of the Walluva- 
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nacl Taluk are additional illustrations of such prohibitions. The reasons for them 
must be looked for in the past political condition of the District; and the object must 
have been to confine the various tribes in the places which formed their original 
homes, for purposes as well of aggression as of defence. That for a number 6f cen¬ 
turies prior to the occupation of the District by the Muhammedan kings of Mysore, 
this District had been split into a number of petty principalities ruled over by a 
number of semi-independent* petty chieftains who were perpetually at war with each 
other will, it is presumed, be accepted as a fact established on historical evidence. 
That among those petty chiefs the Zamorins of Calicut for some time occupied a 
position of pre-eminence, in point of power and extent of territory, is also another fact 
which will be accepted without much dispute. It is pretty well known that the 
Zamorins succeeded in reducing to subjection almost all of the minor 'chieftains of 
the present South Malabar, .and that their dominions extended as far South as the 
northern limits of the present Cochin State. In the interior, the Ern^d, Walluvanad 
and a considerable portion of the Palghat Taluk became subject to the authority of 
the Eulers of Calicut. While thus successful in extending their power in the South, 
the Zamorins did not enjoy equal good fortune in their operations in the North. To 
the North of the Korapuzha, the Rajahs of Eurumbranad ruled over the parts that 
now constitute* the division of the Deputy Tahsildar of Qnilandy; and in the still 
further North, beyond the Kuttiyati river, the Chirakkal Rajah and his 

feudatory, the Kadathanad Rajah ruled over the plains. Unsuccessful as the Zamorins 
were in effectually reducing these chiefs to subjection, they nevertheless managed to 
inspire the northern chiefs with a somewhat keen dread of their power. This view 
of the relations between the Zamorins and the northern Rajahs is attested by the fqct 
that tradition while suppyling numerous evidences of their hostility points to no consi¬ 
derable length of time during which they were at peace with one another. The relations 
between one among the Zamorins and a certain Eurumbranad Rajah indeed became 
for some time at least so far friendly that at least one Eurumbranad Rajah succeeded 
in gettiug a Tampuratti of the Zamorins’s family as?his bed-mate; (I use this ex¬ 
pression for the questions do not seem to favour the expressions ‘ husband’ and * wife’ 
us applied to the adherents of the Marumakkathayam Law.) The result of this short 
connexion however did not in the sequed prove highly satisfactory to the Eurum- 
branad people, in as much as the wily Zainorin contrived to wrest a large slice of 
their lands from the authority of the Eurumbranad Rajah. Thus from superior 
strength as well as from their greater astuteness the Rulers of Calicut came to be 
looked upon in the North as objects of very considerable fear and Laired; and the 
subjects of these rulers as aliens which in those days meant enemies. 

While the political tactics of the Zamorins tended to generate feelings un¬ 
favourable to them, in the minds of their Northern neighbours, the administration 
cl" their bojne affairs was not often carried on in such ways as to allay the intensity 
of the fear and hatred which their political proclivities originated. The reports of 
events occurring in the Zamorin’s dominions must even in those days have spread 
throughout the whole of the District; and at times true, some times exaggerated and 
more often false, as the reports are likely to have been, they must nevertheless, have 
eagerly been listened to and believed in without much discrimination by their 
hearers. The northern people must have been made aware of the outrage committed 
under a Zamorin’s orders, or at least with his knowledge, on a number of Nayar 
women who were locked up one night in the Eovilagam, and who for this reason were 
u Iter wards disowned by their cast emeu. The northern 1 people, again, arc likely to have 
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heard something about another event which also occurred in the South; and of which 
though not caused- by the Zamorins, nor exactly in the territories under their im¬ 
mediate authority, the blame must nevertheless have been attributed to them. The 
second important event was also an outrage done to women; and*was this time done 
by the new Arab settlers, who forcibly carried away some women one or two of them 
of very high rank too, into the bargain, and made them their wives. Such unpleasant 
facts occurring in the South must have made the northern people regard the Zamorin’s 
dominions as dangero.us places to live in or travel through, and that more especially 
for women, and as, to them such travellings or settlements were not necessary, they 
made the passing into the Zamoiiu’s dominions by women an offence against society 
tt punishable with forfeiture of caste.” Partly to the apprehended dangers of settling 
ia the territories of hostile chieftains and partly to prevent the dispersion of the 
people, should the reasons be attributed that have constituted to the growth of a 
custom the force of which has not hitherto been much impaired and of which the 
e epla nation is so hard to get at. ^ 

8. The North Malabar Nayars of the ancient days did not know to what 
order of creation the Nayars of the South belonged, neither did they trouble them¬ 
selves to make any laborious researches into the matter. Moreover there was the 
additional difficulty that once a Sambandham was allowed to be formed, theSambari- 
dhakkaran from the South would request that the women might be allowed to be¬ 
taken to his home and thus made to cross the Korapuzha. This difficulty was insur¬ 
mountable, and rather than to attempt to overcome it, the best way of dealing with it 
in their opinion was to evade it altogether. 

11. Tho Tali-kettu Kalyanam is the ceremony of first tying a Tali or 

(Mangatya Sfitram) around the neck of a girl before she attains her 

puberty. At present the ceremony has no meaning, but it is of some value as furnish¬ 
ing some evidence of the fact that the tribes among whom it now prevails, had at 
some past period of their history the institution of marriage by which the person who 
tied the Tali became the husband of the girl. 

12. Each Division'of the Nayars has its recognized caste .out of which per¬ 
sons are chosen to officiate as Tali-kettukaran. Manavalan the name 

by which the Tali-kettukaran is generally distinguished. But the name is not applied 
when a Nambudiri or a Kshatriyan happens to bo the person who ought to officiate 
as Tali-kettukaran.* 

13. The custom is to engage as many Manavulans as there are girls around 
whose necks the Talis are to be tied. 

14. No. Foreseeing that a claim to cohabit would thereby be advanced, 
our forefathers so far altered the original frame work of the Tali-kettu Kalyanam 
that along with the completion of the Kalyanam the dissolution of the marriage 
was also effected. The Manavalan, among the Nayars, eats his last meal as such "on the 
fourth day, cuts into two a piece of unbleached new cloth, one end of which is held 
by tho girl, and is forthwith sent about his business, (a) The reasons why he should 
not be allowed to do so would form the materials of a very interesting chapter in the 
history of the social organization of the Na®Ludiris and the Nayars of. Malabar. 
Even if I had the requisite amount of ability for dealing with it I should be allowep 
to reserve an exposition of them for a more convenient opportunity. 

15. There is no prohibition to his afterwards forming Sambandham with ti i 

g* rl - . ‘ . 
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16, Kb. * 

17. The Kiriyattil and the Sudra divisions of NetunganacI, Ernad and Sher¬ 
ri ad are known to recognize a pollution, the term of which extends to 15 days. Cases 
are also known where men have observed pollution on account of the death of women 
for whom they acted as Manavalans. 

IS. The Tali with the string attached must bo placed on the neck by the 
Manav&lan ; the mother may fasten the two ends of it. 

10. Yes. It is the rule throughout the Walluvanad, Ernad and Calicut and 
Kurumbranad Taluks. It is said that in some of the Manapuram amsams of the Cha- 
vakkad Division of the Ponani Taluk, the practice prevails of performyig the Tali- 
kettu ceremony even after the girl lias attained her puberty. Marriages have at all 
limes with the Hindus formed, a part of the duties which rest on religious sanction; 
and the rule that the Tali-kettu ceremony should take place before the girl has attain¬ 
ed her maturity, is a%exact reproduction of that based on Sanskrit authorities and 
prevailing among the Brahmans generally, of giving a girl in marriage before she has 
attained puberty. 

20. Yes; the girl should be united with the man in the regular Sambandham 
hisliion. . The formalities gone through are the formalities incidental to a Samband¬ 
ham connexion. 

21. The formalities are nearly the same. 

22. The Sambandham of the Walluvanad, Ernad and Calicut Taluks and the 

Uvam-purakal of the Kurumbrand Taluks are one and the same cere¬ 
mony. In the Pudamnri of the latter Taluk the girl is taken to the house 

of the man on the morning of the day after the ceremony. 

23. The practice said to exist even now of two or three persons forming the 
Sauibandhakkarans of the same woman, at the same time, and this without evoking 
t I:o‘disapprobation of the average members of the community among which it prevails, 
i in itself some evidence of the fact that such Sambandhams are allowed. With 
respect to the practice itself, it must be said that it is fast dying out. It is not 
always exactly the pleasure of the woman on which the practice is dependent. A 
plurality of Sambandhakkars is often tacked on to the same woman at the express 
desire of, or at least with the connivance of the head of the woman’s family and often 
against her wishes. 

24. No authorities legal or religious can be cited either as commanding or • 
i rbidding the apparently very odd practices that are found prevailing among’the Nam- 
budiris and the Nnyars of this District, and I am unable to say in what books such 
prescriptions or prohibitions are to be found. With reference to almost all of the 

" i.hing practices it is my belief that explanations based on historical and religious 
considerations can be offered. 

25. The woman can terminate the connexion, but in so doing she must obtain 
I lie consent of her relatives. 

20. In the cases of a man terminating the Sambra.dham, proper notice must 
lie given lo the heads of the family of the woman about the intended act, and the 
reasons therefor must bo assigned, due clothes to be given to the woman for the 
i ime are to no sent to her, anti the man ceases to visit her. 

27. Yes. 




28. The consent of the heads of the Tar a wads where he wishes to form his 
2nd and 3rd Sambandhams should be obtained and this is all that appears to be 
necessary. 

29. When the Sambandham formed is of the U vam-purakal 

kind, the woman remains in North Malabar in her own house; and the Samband- 
Tlakkaran visits her there. She lives with the Sambandhakkaran in his house only 
after the ®-jsaioi Padamnri has taken place. After her Pudamuri the woman 

lives with her man in his house throughout the greater portion of the year and 
visits her own house only when domestic occurrences render her presence there 
necessary. 

30. .The Sambandham of South Malabar lies midway between the S.Qjo'Vi 
o<eo®i Uvam-purakal and the <vJS^ol Pudavnmuri of the North. The woman after 
her Sambandham lives in her own house as well as in that of her S am band ha k- 
karan. When the periods of her stay in the two houses are compared, it will most 
generally bo found that in the 'course of a year her stay in lift own house has been 
the longer of the two. 

31. The woman and the children she bears to her man are supported by the 
man during the time they live in the man’s house. When they live in their own house 
the man need not make provision for feeding them. Live where they may, the cloth¬ 
ing of the woman and the children is provided for by the man. 

32. The Rule is for one man and one woman to cleave for life. 

33. This question is answered in the answer to question 31. 

34. Whether they do or do not work for the Tarawad the Anandravaus have 
a right to be fed by the Tarawad as long as they live in the Tara wad house. 

They often cultivate Tarawad lands for a rent. There is no objection to their 
dealing with the surplus as they please, still, Karanavans would demand contributions 
under alleged Tarawad necessities. The history of the rise, growth and decline of the 
various Tarawads would form an instructive preparatory study for the purpose of 
clearly understanding the relations of Karanavans and Anandravaus in regard to 
the Tarawad property, as well as the self or separate acquisitions of the Anandravars. 

35. The rule that now prevails among the members of the established Tara¬ 
wads is that the Anandravars work in order that they may earn somethin g for 
themselves. 

36. The earnings are not handed over to the Karanavan. The Anandravans 
• keep them to themselves investing them in land (as is most often the case). The 

Anandravans’ women and children are. supported by them out of their separate 
acquisitions. 

N. B.—The rules stated in these answers as prevailing are what are found 
to exist in the present day after about ninety years’ British rule in this Dis¬ 
trict. The effect of that rule on the constitution and present state of the Tarawad 
does not form a subject of tho questions now asked, and no attempt is here made to 
describe the effects, which have begun to have important bearings on tbe social 
history of the Malayali. 

37 • X am not aware that such an emmj d c/3o (avakasam) is recognized. 

38. It is not apparent what that weighty affair of State may be in consider¬ 
ation of which the Government is concerned in its own interests to provide a law for 
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a portion of the inhabitants of this District. It is not pretended that the peace 
of this District cannot be maintained unless such a measure is brought into opera¬ 
tion, nor does any administrative difficulty appear to be apprehended for the removal 
of which-such a measure is needful. It cannot be assumed that having secured the 
peace of the District and carried its administrative machinery nearly into per¬ 
fect working order, the Government wishes, in the leisure which the tranquillity #f 
the District has afforded, to see some " experiments ” made so that the result of the 
experiment may be made available for the edification, ox 1 the improvement,of the human 
race. It does not appear that any sti'ong discontent is felt with the existing state 
of things so that the Government is bound to take steps for its removal, nor is there any 
security offered that the new measure will be productive of so much unmixed good 
that it is desirable at whatever cost to get it introduced. Assuming these state of 
things to exist, I ask where is the necessity shewn for the introduction of a “ per¬ 
missive Taw.” Any person who has taken care to study the social phenomena which 
Malabar presents wiU be slow to belive that the Malayalis (i. e the Nambudiris 
and tbe Nayars) who nave admittedly attained to a pretty high state of social advance¬ 
ment, have not nevertheless been able to get out of the “ Polyandrous state ” so far as 
their (the Nayars’) marital relations are concerned. A knowledge of the cii-cumstances 
under which a right, to inherit property has come to be associated with descent from 
women rather than from men, will go far towai'ds the conclusion that so long as 
those circumstances exist, a new law to regulate the marital relations of tlie Nayars 
can at present be productive of ouly social misery far greater than what the present 
Law is calculated to remove. The Nambudiris and the ruling Chiefs whose influ¬ 
ence on the Nayar society was the most considerable and most direct of all so mould¬ 
ed it that they made the interests of the Nayar subservient to their own, and until the 
force of that influence is minimized, any law for the regulation of the marital rela¬ 
tions of the Nayars can only work mischief to that community. The explanation 
and illustration of my meaning cannot be made intelligible without a statement of 
tbe social polity of the Nambudiris of Malabar as I conceive it. To expound it here 
is not an easy task and I should beg to be excused from now doing it. 

3D, 40 and 41. I shall leave unanswered. 

42. Adultery on the part of the.women and ]oss of caste are the principal 
ground on which a Sambamdham may be broken off. 

43. Tbe-question lias been sufficiently answered in my answers to some of 
tlie preceding questions. 

45. Sambandhams are often formed. 

If all things considered legislation should be decided upon i. e., if the parties 
to the business would not withdraw unless they gave a law to the Nayars, a short 
law, not much difficult to pass an examination, might be constituted of the clause (c ) 
of the proposed new rights in question 44. 

The bill that I would draft is as follows :—• 

t£ Every person whose personal Law is the Marumakkathayam Law, and who 
is of sound mind and who is not a minor shall be competent to dispose of bis self- 
acquired or separate property by Will.” 

(Signed) 0. RAMUNNI MENON. 

Tiruruugadi, 

12th May, 1891. 



Marmnakha t h ay am Marriage Com a i issi on . 

MEMORANDUM 

BY 

J. STUSROCK Esqb, c. s. 

1. In ancient Tuluva (modern South Canara) it'appears that all property 
was vested in females, and descended from mother to daughter. 

2. Various theories have been put forth to account for this, but nothing 
definite is known as to the origin of the custom. It is however certain that it has a 
great hold on the people, for it has survived ten centuries of Hinduism, and even the 
Tulu Mohammedans adhere to it. The only important modification that has taken 
place is that the management of property is now so commonly exercised by males 
that the rule of inheritance has become known by the misleading name of “ Alia 
Santana,” or inheritance by a sister’s son. 

3. Together with the management by males there has grown-up a practice 
of a wife leaving her family house to reside with her husband, and a consequent 
striving to benefit the children at the expense of the estate of the husband’s family. 
This bas naturally led to much quarrelling, and even crime. 

4. Amongst the Tulu people, a woman retains after marriage something of 
the power which in European countries she exercises during courtship, and is allowed 
to practically divorce her husband as readily as a Mohammedan can divorce his wife, 
or a Hindu take a second wife without giving freedom to the first. The laws of 
property and inheritance are also entirely independent of the marriage laws, and this 
fact, together with the independence enjoyed by married women, has led English and 
Hindu Judges to decide that there is no marriage amongst the Tulu people—a decision 
which has naturally led to some heart-burning, amongst those who attach importance 
to English and Hindu ideas on these subjects. The great mass of the people continue 
to follow the ancient marriage rules, and lead domestic lives undisturbed by the fact 
that other people, with other ideas, consider that they are not married at all. 

5. The impression formed by me during thirteen years residence in South 
Canara was that, amongst the higher classes, the Tulu women, who follow the Alia 
Santana rules, enjoyed a reputation for singular fidelity, and that even the lower classes 
did not regard the marriage ties more lightly than their neighbours governed by other 
laws. 


6. From the above remarks it will be understood that I think it desirable a 
husband should be enabled by law to assign his self-acquisitions to his wife and 
children, eitbor during his life-time or by bequest, but I consider legislation with 
regard to the marriage relations of the Tulu people quite uncalled for. The less our 
legislature deals with these matters the better. There arc occasions on which it is 
imperative to do so, but this is not one of them. 



7. The stigma which our courts have indirectly thrown on Tulu marriages 
might perhaps be to some extent removed by an allusion in the preamble of the act 
about property, to the effect that amongst the Tulu people inheritance is not affected 
by the marriage rules. This probably would not suffice to bring Tulu marriages 
within all the sections of the Penal Code dealing with marriage rights, but I do not 
think that would matter. I do not consider it fair to say, as in the paper to which 
this is a reply, that the Alia Santana customs permit any one to commit adultery with 
a man’s wife with impunity. There are other than penal safe-guards against adultery, 
and I understand that these have their full force amongst the better classes of the 
Tulu people. 



J. STURKOCK, c.s. 


Camp Karur, 3rd May 1891. 


(Note. —Mr. Sturrock was Collector and Magistrate of South Canara for over 
G years, and servnd in the District for over 13 years) 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 

— _ _ 

‘ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. T. KUNHI RAMAN NAIR AVERGAL, 

JUDGE , HIGH COURT, 

TREVANDEUM. 

* 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. I know of no absolute prohibition against intermarriage between differ¬ 
ent divisions. Sambandham between a woman of a highest class (Purathu Cliurna 
in North Malabar, and Kiriyam in South Malabar, Cochin and Travancore) and 
men of other divisions (Akatku Charna, Sudra &c.,) is however, not customary ; 
the customary law on the subject being that a woman cannot form Sambandham, 
with a man belonging to a division not equal to, or higher than, that to which she 
herself belongs. A man may form Sambandham with the women of any division 
equal to, or lower than,his own, and men of the highest division do form Samban¬ 
dham with women of any division. 

Nayar men and women of Akathu Charna division do not generally form 
Sambandham with Sudra division, though men of Purathu Charna division, being 
of the higher class, do. I understand also that a sub-division of Sudras, known as 
Pannikot Yamsham or clan, in Calicut and Ernad, do associate w r itk Aka- 
tlm Charna, or Akathoot Parisha, division with the permission of the Zamorin. 
Here, I may observe once for all, that the designation by which the different divi¬ 
sions of Nair caste are known, are not the same in North and South Malabar, and 
that there are several divisions, and sub-divisions, each claiming superiority in Un¬ 
social scale over the others, though, the claim is not universally recognized. The 
two main divisions in North Malabar are Purathu Charna and Akathu Charna 
while in South Malabar, they are (1) Kiriyam (2) Sudra (3) Cliarnatliu. In the 
Taluq of Calicut, Charna division is sub-divided into two (1) Purathu Charna and 
(2) Akathu Charna, the former being (unlike in the North) lower than Kiriyam,or 
the highest class of Nairs, though higher than Akathu Charna. 

4. Yes. The woman and her progeny, if any, lose their social status as 
members of the division to which the woman originally belonged by birth, and 
become merged in that of the husband. They are not invited by their fellow caste 
men on festive occasions, and are not permitted to sit in the same row as their 
kmsmen on the mother’s side, and take meals, on public occasions. 
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Such Sambandhams may be validated by a Prayaschitham though the 
idea is not. universally accepted by orthodox Nairs of North Malabar, 

6. Kora Puzha River, 

7. The Nairs (men) of South Malabar are not generally permitted to form 
Sambandham with the women of North Malabar, though there are stray cases in 
which such Sambandhams have been formed, especially by those belonging to the 
highest class, or kiriyam, in the South. There is no prohibition to the men of the 
North forming Sambandham with women of the South, subject to the general rule 
that tbe man should be of a class equal to, or higher than, that of the woman. 

8. A South Malabai*Nair is, as already stated, not generally taken as a hus¬ 
band by a North Malabar woman, the reasons assigned being 1, the unwillingness 
of the latter to cross the Kora-puzha river, and 2, the difference in the ceremonies 
constituting Sambandham, raid 3, the treatment generally accorded to wives and 
children in South Malabar, who arc not as a rule permitted, as in the North, to reside 
in the Tarawftd houses of tlieir husbands or father, but are obliged to live in their 
own Tara wads. 

-For my part, however, I do not see why intermarriages between people of 
North and South should not be allowed, on the usual conditions obtaining in the 
North. 

9. It is commonly said that Nail - women of North Malabar may not cross 
to the South of Korapuzlia river, but as a matter of fact numerous Nair fami¬ 
lies (high and low) of the North have in ancient times, and especially during the 
occupation of Malabar by Sultans of Mysore, crossed this river cn route to Travan- 
core. The traditionary prohibition was originally directed, not to the mere crossing 
of the river, but to the settlement of North Malabar women and families, in the 
territories of the Zamorin and other Princes in the South, except those of the Maha 
Rajas of Travancore, who were friendly to the Kolathunad, or North Malabar, Rajas. 

1 know of several high caste women of the North, who have crossed this river on 
t heir way to Travancore with their husbands or relatives. Several colonies of North 
Malabar Nairs are settled in North and South Travancore, and some of them 
residing in Mavelikara, Shengannoor &e. in Travancore, still retain their rights in 
their old Tarawads in North Malabar, and form Sambandhams with women of 
North Malabar. The Rajas of Mavelikara, Ennakad, Tiruvalla, Arammulu &c. of 
Travancore, still hold and possess Estates in North Malabar, and the female mem¬ 
bers of these princely houses, and their dependents belonging to the Nair class, used 
often to cross this river, on tlieir way to, and back from, Travancore. 

10. In olden times the chieftains of Malabar, then divided into several 
petty kingdoms, were often at warfare with each other, and there were fends bet¬ 
ween the chieftains of North and South Malabar. There was no guarantee at that 
disturbed time that the people of the South would guard the safety and honour of 
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tbe women of North, and outrages on women were probably apprehended at the 
time. Hence (if the traditionary account be correct,) it was decreed that females 
of North should not cross Korapuzlia, and settle in the Territories of hostile 
chieftains, and I understand that similar prohibitions existed in Travancore ? 
which like British Malabar consisted at one time of several petty States. The 
prohibition in Travancore 1ms disappeared with the reason therefor, but it is 
retained by the North Malabareans, who are conservatives to the core. The pro¬ 
hibition is under present circumstances, meaningless, and the intelligent portion 
of the North Malabar public are beginning to regard it as an obsolete one. 

11. Tali Kettu Kallyanam is, as its very name implies, the ceremony cole- 
brated on the occasion of investiture of a girl with Tali (marriage badge) a small 
gold ornament, threaded on a cotton or silk cord, in token of the girl having 
attained the marriageable age, and been betrothed to some one. 

The Karanavan, or manager of a Tarawad when he finds that there are one 
or more girls in his Tarawad, about to attain the age of puberty, in communication 
with the father of the girl or girls, and other relatives and fellow caste-men, deter¬ 
mines the auspicious day and hour for tying the Tali, by consulting an astrologer. 
A marriage pandal, or shed,is erected, and decorated, and on the day fixed for tying 
the Tali, the girl,or girls,are bathed with water consecrated by Brahmins, and be 
decked with jewels and ornaments. In some places in South Malabar, an Enan- 
gen (a fellow caste-man), in others a Thirumulpad, or an Arya Pattar (foreign 
Brahmin) is invited to act as bridegroom for the purpose of tying the Tali. In 
North Malabar, and amongst some high caste families in Cocliin and Travancore, 
a Malayali Brahmin (Nambudri or Potti) is invited for this purpose. The bride¬ 
groom elect is met in procession and brought to the Pandal, where lighted lamps, 

measures containing paddy and rice, cocoanuts, betel &c., are kept. Then at the 
propitious moment the Tali is tied in the presence of relatives and friends, amidst 

general rejoicings indicated by Arppu, or Korava—a noise made by the assembled 
multitude; and dinner parties are given subsequently. Four days are spent in 
South Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, in feasting and merriment, and on the 
fourth day, the bride and the so called bridegroom go to a river,or tank,in proces¬ 
sion with music, to bathe. In North Malabar, the ceremonies last only two days, 
and the procession for bath in the tank, takes place on the second day—on the 
fourth or fifth day the bride goes in procession to worship the village Deity. The 
details of this ceremony are not uniform, and vary indifferent parts of the country 
In North Malabar, and amongst the higher classes in Travancore, a woman called 
Bralimini belonging to the Pushpakan caste, is invited to sing bridal songs at the 
marriage shed,in the presence of the bride and other relatives. In some places in 
ilie South, these songs are dispensed with. 

Ihe person who tied the Tali, is after the ceremony, dismissed with suitable 
presents in money and cloth. 
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12. The person who ties the Tali is called in Malnyalain Man aval an 

It would seem that originally the privilege of tying 1 the Tali was 
confined to Enangan, called Machambi in Travancore—(a fellow caste man) but as 
some families assumed an air of superiority, and wanted to raise themselves in the 
social scale by associating with those high in the social scale, the services of Tliiroo- 
mulpads and Brahmins were preferred. 

13. No. It is not an approved custom, though there are not wanting a 
few instances in which a number of girls had their Tali tied on by one man at the 
Karne time and place. It is so done only in the case of poor families who cannot 
afford to engage the services* of more than one Thiroomulpad, or Brahmin. It is 
never done when the person who ties the Tali is an Enangan, or Machambi (fellow 
casteman). 

14. Not. Unless he is permitted to complete the marriage by the cere¬ 
mony of cloth presentation. The explanation for this anomaly, for it is nothing 
less, is to be sought for in the ancient political and social organization of the 
country. 

The Malabar Sudras were in ancient times the slaves and dependents of 
Malabar Brahmins, whose word was law' to them, and who, it is to be feared, made 
laws affecting the Sudras iu such a way as to suit their ('Malabar Brahmins) con¬ 
venience, and to further their interests. The lawgivers of Malabar, though they 
did not think it expedient to prohibit the Tali Kettu Kallyanam ceremony, which 
the Sudras in common with other Hindus had come to regard as a solemn religious 
ceremony, probably interpreted the ancient Smrithis in such a way as to make it 
appear that the per on who acted as bride-groom, or tier of tlie Tali, did not thereby 
acquire the full status of a husband until a further ceremony, that is presentation 
of cloth, takes place, and this second ceremony is postponed till after the attain¬ 
ment of puberty of the girl. On the conclusion of Tali kettu, the bride-groom is 
dismissed until presents in token of the dissolution of his engagement. Here I 
may add that the marriage system of Marumakkathayam Hindus, like the ordinary 
Hindu Marriage system, originally consisted of two processes, the betrothal and the 
actual marriage, and the ceremony of tying the Tali, or Kettu Kallyanam is sim¬ 
ply a relic of the betrothal ceremony, ordained by the ancient Smrithis, which the 
Sudra colonists of Kerala, (Malabar, Travancore and Cochin) wished themselves 
to bo governed by, as the rule prevalent at the time in the land from which they 
emigrated to Kerala, 

It is thought by somo that according to the ancient Smrithis, the bride does 
not become a member of tho family of the bridegroom on the first day of the cele¬ 
bration of the marriage rite, and that she docs so only after undergoing certain fur¬ 
ther ceremonies to be performed on the fourth, or subsequent, day after the marri¬ 
age and represented by the consummation of tho marriage, (see A.swalayana-l-S-12- 
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ApastambhaDharma Sutra-2-6-10-and 15: Gobhila Grihia Sutra 2-3-13-2-5) Yama 
8 - 6 -(Bombay Edition Likbitba page 377) and in the state of ancient authorities 
there was not much difficulty in persuading ignorant people of the servile class 
that so long as the consummation of marriage does not take place, the tying of the 
Tali confers no rights on the tier, and that the dissolution of the agreement of 
betrothment may be effected after this ceremony, so that the bride may be at liber t j 
to form Sambnndhams witli the younger cadets of the Brahmin families, who art’ 
from sordid motives prohibited from marrying in their own caste. The dismissal 
of the bridegroom, or manavalan, with presents,is also looked upon as a sort of dis¬ 
solution of the tie. There is in my view, no valid reason why the tier of Tali, or 
manavalan, should not have the right to cohabit with the girl, when the proper 
time for consummation of a marriage arrives; and it is to be devoutly wished 
that some system by which the original intention involved in the celebration of 
Tali Kettu ceremony can be fully carried out, could be devised. The custom has 
however taken so deep a root in the mind3 of the people, that it will take some 
time before the desired reforms, which must come from within, can be introduced. 

15. There is not the least prohibition to the person who ties the Tali after¬ 
wards forming Sambaudlxam with the girl. 

I have personally known of several instances of such a Sambandham in 
Travancore, and the practice of giving cloth at the marriage shedC 0 - 1 ^^^® 
s-.dM 5 : 0 s, a) whereby the giver becomes the real husband of the girl, is not rare in 
Malabar also. 

In cases, where the tier of the Tali is a fellow caste man, (Enangan or 
Machambi) and not a Brahmin, or Kshatria, the girl incurs pollution on the death 
of the person who tied the Tali on her. The practice of observing such pollution 
obtains amongst Kiriyams in Betutnad and Nedunganad, amongst Sudra Naira 
attached to the Superior or Adhya Brahmins in Walluvanad, Nedunganad, Betut¬ 
nad, and also amongst such of the Illakar and Swarupakar in Trevandrum aud 
Changanasheri, who get the Tali tied by a fellow caste man (Enangan or machambi.) 

18 In some families, who, on Account of poverty or other causes, are unable to 
procure" the services of a regular bridegroom ou the occasion of Tali Kettu cere¬ 
mony, or when there had not been time to ascertain by consulting an astrologer 
whether the bridegroom’s natal star agrees with the bride’s, mothers or other rela¬ 
tives tie the Tali,—an image of the Deity,or a sword, being in such cases placed in 
front of the bride, to represent the bridegroom, if one is not forth coming. This mode 
of performing the ceremony is not generlly approved and may be said to be of very 
rare occurrence. 

ID. There is undoubtedly an idea that the Tfilikettu ceremony should be per¬ 
formed before the girl attains the age of puberty, which is ordinarily supposed to be 
11 yeaibut the idea has no justification whatever in any law applicable to Sudras. 
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The practice is also not uniform among the followers of Marumakkathayam. In 
the District of Changanaslieri in Travancore, the Tali Kettu ceremony is performed 
even after puberty, and in the Tara wads of Thiroomnlpads and others belonging to 
the Ksliatria class, the same practice is said to prevail. The Malabar Brahmins cele¬ 
brate marriages after the girls have attained their puberty and they cite a text of 
Mann in support of their practice. The text is as follows :—(Translated by the Com¬ 
mission into English) “A virgin may, even after the attainment of puberty, remain 
till death in her house according to her pleasure; but shall never be given (in 
marriage) to one devoid of all virtue,” 

If this text could be interpreted, as it has been, to sanction marriages after 
puberty in the case of Malabar Brahmins, I do not see why it should not apply to 
Malabar Sudras who are inferior to Brahmins. 

20. The ceremony of Pudava Kotukal, or Pudava-Muri in North Malabar 
and Travancore, and Sambandham, or Gfuna-Dosham, in South Malabar and 
Cochin, will have to be gone through before a man and woman can consort as hus¬ 
band and wife. This ceremony is the real or actual marriage ceremony amongst 
Marumaktathayis, and it is performed with great publicity and a degree of pomp 
suitable to the circumstances in life of the parties. When the Karanavan, or the father, 
or some elderly member of a man’s Tarawad, or the man himself, if of proper age, 
lias found out a suitable match for him, and if the match is ascertained to be agree¬ 
able to the guardians, or other protectors, of the girl, a small deputation consisting 
of the relatives and friends of the would-be bride-groom, proceeds to the house of 
the girl and request an examination of the horoscope of the girl, taking with them 
the bridegroom’s horoscope. A formal examination of horoscopes is then made 
by an astrologer, previously invited for the purpose, and an auspicious day is fixed 
for the Pudava Muri ceremony. On the appointed day, the bridegroom, after get¬ 
ting the formal sanction of his elders, to each of whom lie presents a bundle of 
betel and nut, goes iu procession to the house of the bride, accompanied by a 
number of his friends and other villagers. The castemen, relations and friends of 
the bride’s Tarawad also assemble in the bride’s Tarawad house. The guests are 
ihen treated to a sumptuous banquet, distribution of money, especially the religious 
gifts ealled Dauara and Muhftrthatn, is made to pious Brahmins. Two or three 
lighted lamps, a measure containing paddy and rice, and a bunch of cocoanut flowers 
are placed in the room set apart for the purpose, and the bride is escorted to that 
room by her Aimnavi (Uncle's wife) or other female relatives, and there in the 
presence of all, rich suits of cloth are given by the bride-groom to the bride, who 
receives the cloth after getting the formal sanction of her Karanavan, father, or 
other elders. The marriage is completed by the presentation of cloth and the 
r<tuple retire to the bedroom. This ceremony is always performed at night, and 
I- followed in North Malabar by another ceremony called Vettilakettn, which is 
Uikiug of the wife to her husband’s Tarawad after tho marriage. 
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The eeremonyof presenting cloth is not performed in South Malabar and 
Cochin, but the other formalities necessary to enable a man to consort with a 
woman as his wife are nearly the same. The main diffeeencc is that the cloth i 3 
not formally presented to the bride in the presence of the guests assembled, but is 
distributed afterwards among relations and kinsmen of the bride, and that the 
ceremony of Vettilakettu is also not customary, as the rule there is for the wife 
to remain in her own Tar a wild even after consummation of the marriage, 

21 . The same formalities as when the Sambandhakuran is a Nair are 
observed when a IS”air Lady forms Sambandham with a Nambudiri or Pattar, with 
this difference that the cloth instead of being presented by the bridegroom into the 
hands of the bride direct, is placed on a plank before her, and is thence taken by 
the bride, after getting the formal consent of her elders. 

22. The first part of this question has been already answered. 

I believe the formalities are the same throughout North Malabar. My 
personal knowledge is confined to Chirakkal and Kottayam Taluqs of North Malabar, 
and to Bekal Taluq forming part of South Canara. 

I believe also the formalities are the same throughout- South Malabar, with 
some minor difference in details. Less pomp is displayed on these occasions in 
so mo places than in others. 

23. Certainly not in these days. Such a practice never existed in North 
Malabar. A few Tarawads of a low order in Nedunganad Taluq in South Malabar, 
and a few similar Tarawads in Travancore, had years back been following a sort of 
polyandrous system, but such Tarawads were looked down upon with contempt, and 
shunned by the community at large. They had therefore to give up the practice 
as one opposed to general public opinion, and I don’t think that polyandry is recog¬ 
nized, or approved, by the community at large in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

24. No authoritative textbooks, laying down the law relating to marriages 
among the followers of Marumakkathayam exist, and I am unable to cite 
any express texts of law prohibiting polyandry among Nairs. A native work 
treating of the law of inheritance applicable to Marumakkathayam Hindus, con¬ 
tains in para 212 a contradiction of the assertion made by a few globe-trotters 
and others, who without careful enquiries took it for granted that the practice of a 
few disreputable families, is the practice of the whole Nair community. This work, 
a portion of which has been translated in the Madras Journal of Literature p. p. 
172—IS7, Volume for 1S78, was compiled by the late Pandit of the Travancore 
Sadr Court—a learned foreign Bramin—and printed by the late Kerala Varman 
Thirumulpad of Trevandrum. I have already sent a copy of this book for the 
information of the Commission. 

25. Ves; but in North Malabar and in respectable families in South Mala¬ 
bar a woman does not act, and is not permitted to act, independently in these 
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matters. She takes the opinion of the eiders of her Tarawad, and it is only after 
procuring their approval that the Sambandham is terminated. 

26. No sort of formality seems necessary to dissolve the connection; but 
the fact is communicated to each other through a respectable messenger. In some 
places the wife’s people refuse to accept presents sent on important festival days, 
such as Onam, Vishu and Thiruvathira, and their refusal is construed as a termi¬ 
nation of Sambandham. In Palg-hat Taluq, however, it is said to be th® custom 
to send for the husband and two of the fellow eastemen, and to declare the un¬ 
willingness of the woman to continue as wife in the presence of these men, If the 
divorce is to be effected at the instance of the husband, the declaration by him is 
made to the relatives of the wife; and the wife and children are, in North Malabar, 
sent to her Tarawad house with a message to the Karanavan, or other elder mem¬ 
bers of the Tarawad. 

27. Yes. 

28. Nothing. 

20. In North Malabar and in some parts of Travancore the woman gener¬ 
ally resides in the house of her husband during Sambandham. 

30. No. 

31. Yes; but among the poorer classes, the recognized custom is to supply 
t he wife and children with cloth and oil only. 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frequently, and it is the 
rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. There are of course 
exceptions to the rule, and instances of divorce are not rare; but if the divorce is 
effected by either man or woman without sufficient cause, the person in fault is 
shunned by his fellow caste men and neighbours. 

33. He does feed and clotho them. 

34. If the anandravars work for the Tarawad they are fed and clothed by 
the Karanavan and their necessaries, including the expenses of their wife and chil¬ 
dren, if any, are supplied by the Karanavan. 

They do sometimes, but not often, cultivate Tarawad land for a rent, and in 
Mich cases they are permitted to deal at their pleasure with the surplus if any. 

It 

In former days the Anandravans used to work generally for the Tarawad, 
but in recent times the Anandravans generally try to earn something for themselves. 

When the Tarawad consist of near relatives only, or when the Karanavan is 
■ good manager, who has really at heart the interests of the members of the Tar wad 
individually and collectively, the Anandravans do hand over their earnings to the 
Karanavan. 

37 . A gift of some property is made by the father with the consent of the other 
members of his Tarawad to his children, ami this gift is called Puthravakasam in 
Xnrtli Malabar. Similar gifts are made in South Malabar also, but not as often 
;ts iu the North. The practice in Travancore hi rich Tarawads is for the father 
' ■ execute the deed of gift at the time of Kcttukalyanain ceremony and proclaim 
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the gift at the marrige pandal, in the presence of the assembled guests. 

38. Yes, my objections are :— 

(1) Any law intended, as the proposed one, to raise the moral and material 
prosperity of the Marumakkath&y am Hindus, should be binding on tbe whole Com¬ 
munity. The State should not undertake legislation in such matters unless it is 
satisfied that the proposed measure will conduce to the well-being of the community 
at large; and when once it is so satisfied the law should be made compulsory on the 
community, whatever the wishes or sentiments of the individual members may be. 

.(2) The proposed change in the law of Inheritance regarding [separate 
property, will tend to create dissensions in Marumakkath&yam Tarawads, increase 
litigation, and eventually lead to the ruin and extinction of Marumakkath&yam 
system of inheritance. 

(3) No new form of marriage need be introduced. The marriage customs 
in vogue if strictly enforced, are not positively mischievous, and the evils com¬ 
plained of may be remedied without radical innovations. 

(4) The proposed permissive law would militate against the well known 
principle that no person or body of persons “can create a new form of estate or 
alter the line of succession allowed by law for the purpose of carrying out his own 
wishes or policy”. The rule of inheritance being one laid down, or recognised 
by, the State not merely for the benifit of the individual, but for reasons of public 
policy, should not be altered at the instance of persons who would retain the benefits 
derivable from the old law, but would avoid the obligations imposed thereby. 

(6) It is unfair and unjust to Marumakkathayam Taraw&ds that they should 
be altogether deprived of the benefits of education of tbe members, imparted gener¬ 
ally out of Taraw&d funds, and that the residue of the Tarawad Fund should still 
be left available to those from whom no advantage is to be derived by tbe Taraw&d 
as a whole. 

(7) It is in fact a one-sided measure, which does not sufficiently take into 
account the duties and obligations inter se of the members of Marumakkathayam 
Taraw&ds, and of the moral obligations one is under of making due provision for 
his mother, sister, and other nearest relatives, out of his earnings. 

(8) The non acceptance of the optional law would virtually inflict bastardy 
on the children of many respectable classes of society, who under the customary 
law now sought to be superseded, are regarded as legitimate. 

f9) The registration of marriages would simply increase the trouble and 
expense to which the poor classes of society are now put in celebrating marriages. 

(10) Any social reform should as far as possible be on tbe lines of the 
practice adopted by the intelligent portion of the community, but the present Bill 
ignores these practices. 

39. If legal sanctiou is to be accorded to marriages, I would certainly 
retain the customary form of marriage. The form of marriage proposed in the 
Bill is unsuited to the people for whom it is intended. I am not sure that the 
parties should be put to the expense of registration. The publicity with which 
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marriages are celebrated affords the means o£ proof of marriages. The marriages 
of other classes of Hindus are not registered, and no evil consequences of a nature 
demanding legislative interference are known to hare resulted from the omission. 

40. Yes. In some respects. In the first place, the prohibition involved 
in the first condition as far as it relates to males is not sanctioned by law or custom. 
In common with other Hindus, the followers of Marumakkath&yam are permitted 
by law and custom to contract a second marriage during the life-time of the first 
wife, though females are not so permitted. 

2 ndly, the age for contracting a Sambandham or Marriage is popularly sup¬ 
posed to be 18 for the male as proposed, and 12 for the female and not 14. The 
girls’ attain puberty between 11 and 14. 

3rdly, the two provisos to clause 4 introduce innovations which may not 
be acceptable to the orthodox members of the community. 

41. I would leave unaltered the present’practice whereby a man is at liberty 
to contract more than one marriage under certain circumstances. The practice as 
already stated is sanctioned by the Hindu Sastras, held sacred by every Hindu and 
the interference with such practices is uncalled for. The first condition proposed 
to be laid down should be so altered as to make it conform to the precepts of 
Hindu law. I would omit the two provisos to clause 4. They are misleading, and 
not in accordance with popular sentiments on the subject. 

Marriage between persons belonging to the same Yamsam, or clan, wdiose re¬ 
lation ship though only traditional is kept up by the observance of pollution ( <xje * ‘pula 
and ojjeisigf vaJayma) on the death of a member in the family, is strictly prohibited 
among Marumakkathayis, and such prohibition against marriage which is to be 
found in almost every part of the world, and to which some writers have given the 
name of exogamy should I think be respected in toto. 

42. Adultery. The commission by either party of heinous crimes invol¬ 
ving lifelong incarceration in jail. Disobedience to lawful orders, and quarrelsome 
behavior on the part of the wife. Loss of caste in either party, 

43 . Nayar wives ar.d their children are supported by the husband daring his 
lifetime, if he can afford to do so. After the husband’s death, they are supported 
by the Ksiranavan out of Tara wad funds, if the husband died without making 
adequate provision for the maintenance of his children. If the parties do not 
belong to the working classes and if the wife’s Tarawfid be rich, while the husband 
is poor, the wife and children reside in their Taraw&ds and are there maintained 
by the K& ran a van. 

44 . I liavo no objection to urge against the proposals (a) and ( b ). They 
simply legalize the practice observed by the respectable portion of the Marumak- 
kathfiyam community, and would not generally speaking be distasteful even to the 
masses. I see also no serious objection to the proposal (c). 
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The proposal (d) deals, though indirectly, a deathblow to the Marumakka- 
tlAyam System of inheritance. If the Taraw&d is not to get any portion of the 
selfacquisition of its members, the Marumakkath&yam Taraw&d System cannot be 
properly worked, or maintained, according to the intention of its founders. That 
System has endured for ages, and the Tarawad is the best extant type of the 
primitive Hindu undivided family, whose cherished idea is to work and earn for the 
good of the whole, and not for the individual benefit alone. It lias conferred 
domestic happiness in past ages on a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
West Coast, and it is not proposed to do away "with that System altogether. If so, 
the soundness of the proposal (d) is open to question. In my opinion all that the 
State ought to do at present in order to satisfy the requirements of the progress 
of Malabar society, is to declare the marriages under the present System valid for 
the purpose of bringing the sinners against morality under the clutches of penal 
law, and to confer upon the wife and children a claim for maintenance, out of the 
husband’s selfacquisition, should he die without making due provision for the 
maintenance of his wife and children. 

The proposal (e) if adopted would be very beneficial. The doubts thrown 
upon the competency of Marumakkath&yee Hindus to dispose of their separate 
property by will, are indeed felt as a grievance by many. To prevent, however, 
arbitrary and whimsical dispositions contrary to moral precepts, it may be distinctly 
laid down that the maintenance of destitute parents, and of unmarried or destitute 
sisters, will be a charge on a man’s self acquisitions; and that testamentary dispo¬ 
sition made without any regard to their right of maintenance, would only be given 
effect to subject to such rights. 

I am not in favour of a total ohauge in the law of inheritance in the manner 
proposed and I think the State should at present aim simply at repairing the recog¬ 
nized evils of the Marumakkatkayam system, without pulling down the fabric of 
the system, and thus necessitating its reconstruction. In this view it follows that 
the proposal (/) is in my view superfluous. 

45. Sambandham between the Nayars in British Malabar (South) and 
those living in Cochin and Travancore is customary. There are several families 
in Cochin and Travancore who are allied to those in British Malabar. Many of 
the high caste families in Travancore for instance. Tarnpis of South Travancore 
and Kurups of Trevandrum, aud numerous other families in North and South 
Travancore, are descended from those who from time to time emigrated from the 
laud now known as British Malabar; and most of the princely houses, allied by mar¬ 
riage, or otherwise connected with, the reigning family in Travancore, still possess 
Palaces and Estates in British Malabar. There have however of late not been many 
marriages between women of North Malabar and persons residing in Cochin and 
Travancore, owingto the prejudice of the former to cross the Korapuzlia river. 

T. KUNHI BAMEN NAIR. 
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1 . I shall now proceed to record as briefly as possible my views on tho pro¬ 
posals now under investigation by the Malabar marriage commission. 

2 . These proposals are to pass a permissive law enabling such of the 
Marumakkath&yam Hindus as are willing to do so, to contract a marriage in a pres¬ 
cribed form; to institute a judicial system of divorce; to make adultery and bigamy 
offences; and to confer on the persons contracting marriage under the Act and their 
children, certain new rights, namely, 

(а) To the husband. The guardianship of his wife and of her children 
born to him before or after such marriage, and the right to take by survivorship 
jointly with his children any undisposed of separate or self-acquired property 
which the wife may die possessed of. 

(б) To the wife and children—A right to claim maintenance from the hus¬ 
band, and to take by survivorship, that is to succeed to the undisposed of separate 
or self-acquired property of the husband. 

(c) To the wife alone—The legal guardianship of the children in her own 
separate right. 

(d) To both husband and wife—Power to dispose of his or her separate 
property by will. 

3. As will be seen from my answers to the questions you have been good 
enough to address to me, the only proposals which have my entire support are 
those aimed at conferring testamentary power, and at giving a right of maintenance 
to the wife and children out of the earnings of the husband. 

4. Tho testamentary power seems urgenly called for. There is, I believe, 
a consensus of opinion on the desirability of legislation on this point, and legis¬ 
lation on the subject has been suggested not only by the late Malabar Land Tenure 
Commission but also, as I understand, by Sir Charles Turner, who did not view 

with favor the other proposals of the late Commission. The present proposal 
restricts the testamentary power to those who contract a marriage under 
the new system, but I have looked in vain, in the statement of objects 
and reasons, for any reasons for confining the privilege to a select few, 

and I conclude that the restriction is unintentional. If not, the restriction seems 

* 

wholly uncalled for. The reasons which may be urged in support of conferring tes¬ 
tamentary power on a husband and wife under the new system, equally hold good 
in the case of every follower of the Marumakkath&yam system. The reasons are 
(1) that tho legal duties of a Maruraakkathayam follower are constantly in conflict 
with his natural affections; (2) His wife and children, mother and sister are the 
greatest objects of his love and affection, but the two first do not get his property 
at all after his death, descending as it does to his Taraw&.d which may, for the time 
being, be, for ought we know, under the administration of a very distant relative, 
and the two last get in somo cases, only a distant chance of succeeding to the 
actual management of such property; (3) At present he can make provision for 
ibose nearest and dearest to him only by making gifts with transfer of possession. 
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and thus stripping himself of his hard earned property, during his life-time, which 
in the generality of cases a prudent man is very reluctant to do; and (4) that the 
power of making will, to take effect after one’s death, would minimise the evils of 
the present system by enabling him to dispose of his property in favor of his wife, 
lineal descendants and others. This power is now possessed by other Hindus, and 
was at one time thought to be inherent also in the followers of Marumakkatkayam 
under the customary law of the country (See the Fifth Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company 1812 
page 133) but some rulings of the Madras High Court have tended to shake this 
belief though the tendency of the latest rulings is to recognise the testamentary 
power in certain cases. It is of the utmost importance that there should be no 
room for doubt upon an important point like the testamentary power, and an 
authoritative declaration by the Legislature of the validity of wills executed by 
Marumakkath&yam followers, in regard to such separate property as could now be 
alienated by gift during tbeir life time, seems needed; and this declaration should of 
course include every MarumakkatMyam follower, and not a fraction of them alone. 

5. It is also expedient in my humble view that the wife and children of 
every Marumakkatb&yam Hindu should be expressly given a statutory right to 
maintenance out of his separate or self acquired property. Such right is now 
enjoyed by them in practice during the life-time of the husband, and the custom on 
this subject prevailing throughout Worth Malabar in respectable and influential 
Taraw&cls has, I understand, been judicially recognised by the highest Court in the 
Madras Presidency, but thei'e are not wanting instances in which the widows and 
children of respectable men, brought up in ease and comfort during the life-time of 
their husbands or fathers, have become beggars, as their own Tarawad did not 
possess any property; and the opinion of the public generally is that such a state of 
things should not be continued any longer. The legislation on the point will, there¬ 
fore, be hailed with joy by at least the majority of the Marumakkathayam Hindus, 
and may, therefore, be undertaken by the State without laying itself open to the 
charge of having unduly and unnecessarily interfered with social institutions. To 
concede this right however to only-those marrying under the new system, and to 
refuse it to those marrying or married under the old system, would be making an 
invidious distinction which cannot be supported in principle, unless indeed it is to 
be authoritatively held by the Legislature that those who cohabit as husband and 
wife after performing the ceremonies prescribed by the custom of their community 
and popularly supposed to constitute a real marriage, are really not fit to be re¬ 
cognised as husband and wife, and that their offspring are bastards deserving of 
no sympathy in the interests of morality. I do not think such a view can pro¬ 
perly be held in the circumstances under which the customary Sambandham, or 
Guna Dfisham, as the ceremony of actual marriage is in some places called, takes 
place, nor does the ease with which divorces can be effected by the husband or 
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wife under the custom of tlie country, and which, in somo quarters, is held to 
reduce the relationship to a mere concubinage, detract from the value attachable 
to the ceremony of Sambandham (actual marriage.) The Maliomedan Law sanc¬ 
tions divorce by the husband at his mere will and pleasure, and yet no one has been 
hitherto bold enough to urge, on that ground, that the relation of husband and wife 
under the Mahomed an Law does not constitute a legal marriage. The old theory 
probably was that a girl, if of a mature age, is at liberty to choose Sambandhakaran 
or husband for herself, and to separate from him according to her pleasure, but 
according to modern practice, the right of choosing a husband is exercised by the 
father, or K&ranavan or other natural protectors of the girl, and divorce is also not 
effected without the consent of the elders in the girl’s family. It is thus only in 
theory that the marriage, or Sambandham, under the Marumakkathayam system can 
be said to be based upon mutual consent and dissoluble at will. In practice, the 
moral sanction has in general been found sufficiently strong to prevent dissolution, 
and if statistics be taken of the number of divorces among respectable classes of 
the community during the last ten years, the result would, I am sanguine, show 
that the divorces amongst Malayalis (except the working classes) are not more 
frequent than amongst other races. 

G. Even granting that the power of divorce is wantonly exercised in Mala¬ 
bar to such an extent as to be detrimental to the well-being of the society, the fact 
cannot alter the character of the original transaction, and relationships formed by 
people according to the dictates of their common law, and in tlie full belief of their 
efficacy as a real marriage, are worthy of being recognised by the State. Each 
community should be judged by its own laws and customs, and not according to 
foreign laws, which it cannot be expected to know, and ideas borrowed from other 
systems can hardly bo imported with justice into the discussion of the validity 
of Malayali marriages. A deference to local and ancient customs is dictated not 
only by justice but by policy also, and the British Government has pledged itself to 
respect the social customs of its subjects. If so, the wife and children under the 
existing customary marriages should not be ignored, and they must be given the 
full benefit of any law which may be made in faxor of similar classes. In confer¬ 
ring this right, the Legislature would, as already observed, be simply legalising 
the present practice on the subject, and no real innovations are involved in tli e 
proposal. 

7 . The other proposals adverted to in para 4 are open to grave objec¬ 
tions which in the Aggregate appear to me to be fatal in effect. 

8 . The first in order of these objectionable proposals is the one for provid¬ 
ing a peculiar form of marriage on the lines prescribed for Parsis and Brahmos. 
The proposal proceeds on tlie assumption that no system of marriage exists amongst 
the community at present, but the assumption is, I am afraid, purely gratuitous 
and has no foundation in fact. 
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9 . As already stated in my answer to the Commissioners’ questions, the 
Marumakkatli&yam Hindus of the West Coast have a marriage system of their own 
evidently modelled on the system followed by their brethren on the East Coast. 
First there is the Kettu Kaly&nam, or ceremony of tying the T&li or marriage 
badge, which is a relic of the betrothal ceremony of Hindus, and 2ndly there is the 
consummation of marriage, or real marriage, which in different parts of the country 
is known by different names—PudaMuri, Puda Kuta, Sambandham or Guna Dosham. 

m 

The latter term signifies, as in the English wedding service, the mutual contract of 
the parties “ for better for worse, for richer .for poorer,” and it shows that the 
original intention was that the persons united by the ceremony should cleave to¬ 
gether for life. The betrothal ceremony, or Kettu Kaly&nam has in course of 
time become an idle and meaningless ceremony, as it was thought for some reason 
or other, which it is not easy to gather with certainly at this distance of time, that 
the bridegroom selected haphazard need not consummate the marriage, or com¬ 
plete the ceremony, and the bridegroom’s assent to a formal dissolution of tho 
engagement is purchased at the conclusion of the ceremony, except in rare cases 
where he is allowed to consummate the marriage by the presentation of cloth. 
The presentation of cloth is the symbol for consummating marriages, and what 
originally was intended to be a mere consummation of marriage previously 
contracted by the tying of T&li, has in course of time come to be regarded 
as the real and actual marriage. This latter ceremony, that is the Sambandham 
or Guna Dosham, is performed publicly, with due solemnity, in the presence 
of friends and relations especially invited to the bride’s house, and the real 
husband is choosen for the most part by the woman’s parents, or other 
guardians. Tho ceremony has ^something also of religion in it, D&nam and 
Muhurtham presents to Brah m ins being usually made on the occasion, and the 
performance of this ceremony is considered essential to legalise the union of man 
and woman as husband and wife. Cohabitation between men and women without 
undergoing this ceremony is looked upon by the public as an illegitimate and im¬ 
proper connection, involving social disgrace. Such being the real state of circum¬ 
stances, can it be justly said as has been done in some quarters that the customary 
Sambandham, or Guna Dosham, is only a sort of concubinage “into which the 
wowan enters of her own choice, and is at liberty to change as often as she plea¬ 
ses.” That the actual fact is otherwise is known to every one who has taken tho 
trouble of minutely enquiring into the matter, and a great authority Sir James 
Stephen the late Legal Member, is reported to have said in the‘Vice .Regal Council 
at Calcutta in 1872, that “in spite of the loose marriage system, loose from a 
<•purely legal point of view only (the italics are mine) the marriage is practically as 
common and as binding among Nairs as in many other races. The connection 
which they form usually last for life, and is marked by a great deal of mutual 
fidelity. Similar testimony is born by local District Officers (European) of whom 
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Mr. Logan, whose experience of Malabar was great, has remarked in the Malabar 
District Manual, that ** no where is the marriage tie more rigidly observed and res¬ 
pected, nowhere is it more jealously guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged 
than in Malabar.” It may with safely be assumed that when several thousands of 
intelligent people practise certain customs for thousands of years, as the marriage 
customs of Malabar have been, by a race second to none in intellectual and physical 
attainments, there must be something in those customs entitled to respect, and 
though social reforms may be found needed by modern circumstances, such reforms 
must come from within, and not bo forced on the people. Any violent and radi¬ 
cal changes in the form of marriages, far from conducing to the progress of needful 
social reforms, would simply’retard it; and it makes but little difference that the 
special form is applicable to only those who may choose to adopt it. Those who 
adopt the new form, in which religions elements suited to popular ideas find no 
place, are likely to be treated by the orthodox members of the community 
as outside the pale of their caste, and no one who has anything to lose by 
his severance from his Tarwad and from his caste, would adopt the new law. 
The measure will further create jealousy and ill-feeling amongst the members 
of Tarwads, and where peace and contentment prevailed before the introduc¬ 
tion of the new law, dissension and split would, I am afraid, be the order 
of day. In any event, there will be a further split in the community which 
is already divided into numerous sub-divisions, and the proposed law may, in 
all probability, prove the very reverse of beneficial. I think no good is likely 
to accrue, in the long run, by passing a permissive law for a community noted for 
its tenacity to old customs; and that I am not exaggerating the hold which the 
customs and usages have over people, may be eat Ay inferred by anybody when I 
say that there are still numerous people in North Malabar, who think that because 
it was not the custom for their women to cross a certain river in the past, there¬ 
fore the crossing of the river in this 19th century is objectionable. There is not 
the least necessity for altering the form to which people have become accustomed 
by long usage. The marriage ceremonies are not uniform throughout the world 
differing as they do a good deal from one another, and there is nothing in the 
Puda-Muri, or Sambandham, ceremony of Malabar to warrant its exclusion from 
the list of marriage ceremonies. 

10 . If, as stated in some quarters, Courts have ruled against the vali¬ 
dity as marriage of the customary Sambandham, or G-una Dosliam (I am not 
aware of any such ruling by the highest Courts, bearing on the Marumakka- 
tb&yam system) the best course to pursue is to seek the intervention of Legislature 
for the purpose of removing these doubts, by affirming the validity of customary 
marriages, and a special form of marriage unsuited to the sentiments of the 
people is the last thing which those having the well-being of the community 
at large, at heart, should seek to get. Every innovation is viewed by people with 



suspicion and distrust, and tlic form proposed is hardly calculated to allay these 
suspicions. Apart from the omission to provide for the presence of some religions 
emblem such as the lighted lamps, Nirapara* &c., essential in the view of the com¬ 
mon people to add solemnity to such serious engagements like marriage, the new 
form is too un-Hindu in its general character to find general acceptance. Females 
of the respectable classes, however educated they may be, are naturally shy and 
reserved, or affect to be shy, and would find it inconvenient—nay derogatory, to 
repeat in public in the presence of a Registrar »(au utter stranger and perhaps a 
Christian, Mabomedan, or Pariah) and of those assembled, the words of the for¬ 
mula proposed in the Bill, and the very idea of young females appearing in public 
and before strangers is distasteful to the community. # The wives are not, in some 
places, permitted to utter even the names of their husbands, and it would shock 
the feelings and sense of propriety of such people, if they are forced to say in 
public as proposed the words “I take thee to be my lawful husband.” 

Xl. It is possible that if the materials for forming a correct judgment on the 
question of the validity as a legal marriage of the customary Puda-Muri, or Sam- 
bandham, ceremony, and on the present practices of the people, be properly placed 
bofore the highest tribunals, they may be led to take a different view in regard to 
ifar umakkathayam system than what they are reported to have taken when cases 
under the kindred Aliya Santhanam marriages of South Canara cropped up before 
them. The Sadr Court of Bengal has so far back as 1817 (see Jaganatha’s Digest 
GOG) declared the validity, between Kshatrias, of the Gandharva marriage, one of 
the eight forms of marriage sanctioned by the ancient Smrithis, and belonging, as 
Mr. Mayne rightly observes, to a time when the notion of man'iage involved no 
idea of permanance or exclusiveness. Maruinakkathavam, and for that matter 
Aliya Santb&uam, marriages under the present system, surely stand on an equal, if 
not higher, footing with GancUiarva marriages. The notion is entertained by some, 
namely that the connection as husband and wife under these systems, being dis¬ 
soluble at the will of either party, no prosecution can successfully be maintained for 
adultery or bigamy, but those who entertain this idea have not in my view taken 
note of the fact, namely that some overt act, expressive of the intention to divorce, 
that is a formal decollation, is needed, before the dissolution can take place. Until 
such declaration is made, the relationship lasts, and the parties are treated by the 
public as husband and wife, and if anybody offends during the existence of this 
relationship ha is liable for the consequences. Under such circumstances, it may be 
doubted, if legislation on the subject is necessary at all, but as the right of main¬ 
tenance as one of the legal incidents of marriage has to be conferred by Statute, 
the resort to legislation may be needed, and I see no harm in taking this oppor¬ 
tunity to place the whole law on a satisfactory footing by an express declaration 
from the Legislature of the applicability of the provisions of the Penal Code 


# Note.—N irapara—A full measure (of paddy ) 
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anenfc tlie offences against marriage, to Marumakkath&yam Hindus as well. I need 
hardly add that the Penal Law relating to bigamy does not affect ordinary Hindu 
males, and that the Harumakkatlffiyam Hindus should be placed only on a par 
with ordinary Hindus. The present proposal to make the husband also indictable 
goes too far, and is on that ground open to objection. 

12. I do not think the registration of marriages urgently called for. The 
marriages of Hindus and Mahomedans in this Presidency are not registered, and 
the omission to register has not been found by experience to be productive of much 
evil. Every Malayali marriage is celebrated publicly and openly with a due amount 
of pomp, and the fact affords the best means of proof of marriages. If registration 
is thought necessary, such registration may be effected, without the trouble and 
expense attending the registration of a conveyance before a Registrar by parties 
not appearing in his office, if the Government would direct the Registrar to file 
in his office certificates of marriage signed by the husdand and wife, and their 
Karanavans, or fathers, in the presence of threo witnesses, one of whom shall be the 
local Adhik&ri, or village Munsif. Precedent for such a form of registration of 
marriage is furnished by the rules framed with the sanction of the British Govern¬ 
ment for regulating the marriages of certain castes in Ahmedbad and Kaira Districts, 
one of such rules being that every betrothal, or marriage, shall be reported to the 
Talati for registration without fee. 

13. Next as regards the proposal to institute a judicial system of divorce. 
I doubt very much if it will suit the conditions among which the Marumakka- 
tk&yam community live and move. The measure will give terrible scope for pri¬ 
vate malice to bring humiliation and disgrace upon respectable families, and will, I 
am afraid, destroy the happiness of the people whom it professes to serve. A 
public trial of matrimonial and divorce suits of the kind contemplated, regardless 
of the result of the trial, is a life-long disgrace to any family. The readers of re¬ 
ports of trials in Divorce Courts, both in England and in India, are not likely to be 
fascinated with the proposed mode of settling private family disputes and squabbles. 
There is no denying that the West Coast Hindus, though following peculiar usages 

in regard to marriages and inheritance, are still Hindus in religion and by birth, 

* 

and that ancient Hindu Smrithis, and the interpretation put upon them by learn¬ 
ed persons, have influenced, and do still influence, their rules of life, wherever the 
local circumstances have not compelled them to adopt other rules, and they would, 
I believe, rather wish to be put on a level as far as possible with their Hindu 
brethren in social matters, than with the Parsis whose Marriage and Divorce Act 
15 of 1865 forms the basis of the proposals made. Makkath&yam Hindus consti¬ 
tute the bulk of the population of India, and no Matrimonial or Divorce Courts 
have hitherto been established for the benefit of this large and increasing popula¬ 
tion, though the right of divorce, or more correctly speaking the right of superses¬ 
sion for certain justifiable reasons, is not denied by their law, and somo castes 
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among 1 the Hindus practically exercise this right, nor has the necessity for such 
been felt under the social laws governing the Hindu community. 

14. I am free to confess that tho freedom of divorce now enjoyed in theory 
by the Marumakkath&yam Hindus is liable to abuse, and I am at a loss to appre¬ 
ciate the views of those who consider that there is nothing in the prevailing customs 
requiring improvement, and that the absolute freedom of divorce now conceded by 
custom is essential to the well-being of the society, but at the same time the adop¬ 
tion bodily of the English or Parsi law of divorce, which may be turned by design¬ 
ing and unscrupulous persons into an engine for oppression and mischief, is to be 
deprecated, and I think the requirements of progress of the community would be 
amply met if it be laid down (1) that no divorce ie to take place except upon 
the mutual agreement of both husband and wife, to be recorded in a writing signed 
in the presence of at least three of their fellow castemen; or in cases where either 
party has lost caste by change of religion, or been imprisoned for life, and (2) that 
adultery uncondoned will bar the wife’s claim for maintenance against the hus¬ 
band or his estate. 

15. Still more strongly is the proposed change in the law of succession to 
the self-acquired property of a member of aMarumakkathayamTarawad to be depre¬ 
cated. The essence of the joint-family system is that its members should work 
for the common good, and bring their earnings to the common stock. Just expec¬ 
tations of people would be frustrated if the property of every earning member 
left undisposed of by him, is to be given away to persons other than those appoint¬ 
ed by the customary law. The Marumakkathayam Taraw&d is the best extant type 
of the primitive undivided Hindu family, and the ideas and principles pervading 
the system are borowed from the primitive Hindu Law, with this difference, that 
instead of the wife and children, the sisber and her children are regarded 
as heirs. The only thing that can be urged against the system is that 
it does not recognise the claims of wife and children, and is, therefore, 
opposed to natural laws, but when the claims of wife and children are 
recognised in the manner already suggested, by conferring upon them a 
right to maintenance on the lines of the practice adopted by the respect¬ 
able classes of the community, the reason for the proposed change would fall to the 
ground, and further interference with this social institution would be unnecessary 
in the interests of the community at large. A widow with sons in an undivided 
Hindu family has, under the ordinary Hindu Law, simply a right of maintenance; 
and the head of the family is, under the Hindu Law, bound to maintain besides 
his personal family, consisting of his wife and children, his grand-mother, unmarri¬ 
ed sisters, widowed sisters who may have no other provision, his illegitimate 
children and their mothers &c. (1. Strange G7, 171, 175). Similarly a Hair Tara- 
wad ordinarily composed of a number of men, women, and children, standing in the 
relation of mother, sister, niece, uncle, nephew, brother and so on to one another, 
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look to each, other for help and support, and those of the relations, who are unable 
to earn their livelihood depend entirely upon the earning member for their sup¬ 
port. Tho laws of succession obtaining in other civilized countries do not wholly 
ignore the claims of mother and sisters to inherit a portion of the Intestate’s pro¬ 
perty under certain circumstances, and the Hindus of all classes have long regarded 
it as amoral, if not a legal obligation to support their destitute mothers, sisters and 
other relatives out of their own earnings. The sister has by some eminent ancient 
Hindu lawyers (Nanda Panclita and Balambhatta, for instance, who interpret the 
text of Mitakshara, which gives the inheritance to brethren, as including sisters) 
been regarded as an heiress to her brother’s property, and this interpretation, 
though rejected by others as .opposed to the whole spirit of the Hindu Mitakshara 
Law, must probably have had much influence in moulding the ideas of the primi¬ 
tive Hindus of the West Coast. Intelligent and thoughtful Hindus of tho East 
Coast are, I believe, alive to the injustice perpetrated by modern Hindu lawyers 
by cutting off sisters from their right of succession as nearer heirs to their bro¬ 
thers, and the public feeling on the subject has prompted an honourable member of 
the Madras Legislative Council to give notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
with the object, I presume, of giving greater rights to the sisters than are enjoyed 
under what is called the modern Hindu Mitakshara law. It would certainly be a 
retrograde step, if we are now to introduce into Malabar laws of inheritance, con¬ 
sidered defective in other parts of India. 

1 G. The proposed change is further inconsistent with the declaration made, 
namely that the Marumakkathayam system will be left untouched. If the earnings 
of individual members are not to flow into the old channel, subject to every valid 
and just claims and charges on them, the maintenance of wives and children being- 
included among such charges, but are to be diverted into other channels,-—the 
present system will, like the crops without the means of irrigation natural or arti¬ 
ficial, have to disappear from the field sooner or later. It is not true that every 
Malay ali Taraw&d is possessed of ancestral or Taraw&d property upon which he can 
fall back in the absence of other property. Most of the Taraw&ds, as I have al¬ 
ready said, look upon the earnings of their members for their prosperity and ag¬ 
grandizement, and the Taraw&d system lias not in the past been productive of such 
serious evils as to warrant its extinction by a stroke of the pen. The system has 
been the growth of centuries, and is believed to have conferred happiness on the 
people generally, and any introduction of foreign ideas into that system, in a man¬ 
ner inconsistent with the ideas and notions prevailing in the bulk of the communi¬ 
ty of what is right and proper, can only result in mischief, and tend to bring the 
Hindus of the West Coast into the same chaotic scramble of antagonistic interests 
which from actual experience I have found to be the characteristic of the double 
. era of inheritance, Marumakkathayam in regard to ancestral, and Makkathayam 
e< regard to self-acquired, property, followed by some Mapilla families of South 
Malabar. I know for a fact that several Mapilla families in Shernad, where I was 
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employed for sometime, have been constantly at enmity with each other, owing to 
the prevalence of both the Marumakkath&yam and Makkathuyam systems among 
them, and been ruined by frequent litigation. 

17. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that the practice of dealiug with one 
fraction of a subject without giving heed to the effect likely to result on the whole 
matter, is unwholesome, and no part of an ancient system like the Maramak kath ay am 
can be destroyed without detriment to the whole system. It may be granted that 
the old system is not the best divisable system per se, but it must bo judged by 
its results. "What then are these results? We find there aristocratic families 
who, in spite of dynastical changes, revolutions, and wars of old, have retained 
their ancient possessions virtually intact. We find there middle classes and 
farmers who, though at times subject to the tyranny of those in power in olden 
times, have similarly retained what little they possessed, and are able to support 
their poor relations without being under the necessity of driving them to the 
streets, and we find also working classes, whose lot and position in life, would 
compare favourably with those of similar classes elsewhere. Careful observers of 
this Malabar system have in the past eulogised it as a wholesome one from an 
economical point of view, and a system which has produced these results, must 
have been built on a careful utilisation of natural laws for securing general con¬ 
tent, and tbe greatest happiness of the greatest number. There is not the least 
necessity for superseding such a system in favor of a double system of inheritance, 
the effects of which among the few who had adopted it in former times, have not 
been beneficial. 

18. I am free to admit that the natural love and affection which a man 
has towards his own children is greater than what he possesses towards other 
relatives, and that the present system, which ignores this natural love, has like 
every other system in this mundane world its advantages and disadvantages, but 
the disadvantages may vanish by degrees as western education and civilization 
progress, and a hasty legislative interference with the social customs can, in the 
present state of the feelings of the masses, result only in defeating the very object 
which the Government have in view, that is the welfare and progress of society in 
moral and material condition. I peed hardly add that the true statesmanship 
consists not in introducing violent and radical innovations in the social systems 
opposed to the feelings and sentiments of the masses, but in assisting the progress 
of social reforms in a given community by legislating on the lines of the practice 
which the majority and not the minority, of the community may have thought fit 
to adopt under altered conditions, and circumstances in life, of the bulk of tho 
community. 

19. To sum up my remarks. I consider 

(1) That the proposed change in tho law of inheritance regarding self- 
acquired property is inexpedient. 








(2) That the only legislation needed in the interests of the well-being of 
the Malayali society is one for the purpose of (1) affirming the validity of existing 
real marriages, the betrothal ceremony which has for centuries been treated as 
merely an idle and mock ceremony being of course disregarded, (2) of creating a 
charge on the self-acquired property of a man for the maintenance of his wife and 
children, who may be otherwise left unprovided for (3) of restricting divorces to 
cases where the parties mutually consent, or lose caste, the adultery uncondoned 
being treated as a bar to wife’s claim for maintenance, and (4) of declaring the 
validity of testamentary dispositions of property made by Marumakkafch&yam 
Hindus with due regard to the claims of destitute mother and sister. 

20 . With reference to Para 4 of your letter, I may say that I have observed 
amongst the educated and intelligent of the Marumakkathayam community, 
symptoms of a revolt against the case law (I would not call it a custom, because 
the custom is othcrwise)wliieh prevents a man from bequeathing his self-acquisitions 
to his wife and children, and others dearer to him, and against the custom which 
gives his wife and children no claim to maintenance from his separate property. 

21. People would undoubtedly welcome a way of escape from these 
customs, or supposed customs, and there can be no two opinions as to tbe neces¬ 
sity for reform on grounds of morality. The best way of escape, however, from 
the evils produced by these customs or case-laws, is by legislation in the mode 
suggested in the preceding Paras. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. KUNHI EAMEN Us T AIK, 







APPENDIX 

LIST OF NATIVE WORKS. 


1 Keral&ch&ram, translated in the Indian Antiquary—1st August 1875. 

2 . Kerala Olpathi (of which there are different versions). 

3. Kei'ala Mah&tmyam—101 Chapers (not yet printed), a synoptical abstract 
of which has been published by Dr. Gundert in the Madras Journal of 
Literature 1844. 

4. Kerala Avak&sa Kramam, compiled by the late Pundit of the Travancore 
High Court, and continued and printed by Karala Yarma Thirumulp&d, 
Trevandrum—a portion of this has been translated in the Madras Journal 
of Literature (p. p. 172-187. Volumes for 1878). 

5. Kerala Yishicha Mah&tmyam, being an account of the chief sub-divisions of 
Marumakkathayam caste. St. Thomas Press—Cochio, page 98—(1S76). 

0. A pamphlet on the birth and death pollutions by Patchu Mussad—Trevan¬ 
drum. 

7, Marumakkathayam, or Law of Inheritance among the Sudras of Malabar, 
by It. Muthu Krishna Naidu, 
















































LETTER 

AI. II. Ry. T. RAMA ROW Ayargat,, 

DEWAX OF TRAVANCORE. 

(Tliis letter is to be taken as expressing the*unofficial opinion of a 

private individual.) 


Pkermeue, 

30th April 1891. 

To, 

H. M. WINT E RBOTIIAM Esqvirjs, 

Collector of Malabar , on Special Bali/. 

Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge your printed letter dated the 11th Instant 
regarding the Honorable Sankaran Nayar's Rill to provide a form of marriage fur 
Marumakkatbayam Hindus. 

2. I have read the Bill, and some of the discussions in the papers on the 
subject. 

In reference to para 3 of your letter, I may observe that, considering that tliu 
marriage customs among the Marumakkatb ay ees in Malabar and Travail core are very 
mudh alike, and that, especially in recent years, there are intermarriages between the 
people of both countries, the Bill, if passed into lav in Malabar, cannot but have some 
beneficial influence on the Marumakkatbayam people in Travancore. The strictly joint- 
family system which permits and virtually knows no partition of the Tarawad property, 
does not seem to prevail with the same rigour in this country as in Malabar. Here 
[tranches of the same Tarawad, somewhat removed from each other, voluntarily effect 
divisions; and the wife, who in Malabar seldom leaves her Tarawad, is here in 
several instances allowed to live and mess with the husband. Tlie change contem¬ 
plated in the Bill appears therefore to be likely to be felt to be far more striking and 
sudden in Malabar than in this country. 

Adverting to para 4, I have reason to believe that the educated portion of the 
Malayalees are not satisfied with the existing custom in respect of marriage, and 
would hail any measure which will have the effect of making the marital tie more 
real and binding than is unfortunately the case now. I understand that some six 
years ago, a few of the educated Malayalees oE this place formed themselves into a 
Committee with a view to take the sense of their country-men as to the expediency 
of moving for a change in the law, or rather the custom, regulating their marriage. 
Beyond drafting a Bill and circulating the same among some of the prominent mem¬ 
bers of their community, the Committee seems to have done nothing; but the fact 
seems to indicate the nature of the feelings of the educated classes in this matter. 

There is no doubt that the exceedingly lax system of marriage, which obtains 
among the Marumakkatayees is, in reference especially to the advancement which in 
common with their Makkathayee brethren, they have been making in recent years, 
a solecism; and some change which would considerably mkigate, if not completely 
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remedy the evil, without sapping the foundation of the Marumakkatliiiyam system, 
appears to be called for even on grounds of morality. This, 1 am glad to say, 
appears to be the opinion also of some of the prominent members of the Nayar 
community licrc. They seem to view some parts of the Honourable Sankaran Nayar’s 
Bill as too far in advance of the popular sentiment. They want simply to make the 
marital tie legal and permanent, and give the children a right to a moiety of the 
self-acquired property of the father, and to the wife a right to maintenance out ol such 
property of her deceased husband. In all other matters they would simply follow 
the ordinary Hindu Law. 

Referring to para 5, I would name the following gentlemen as being com¬ 
petent and probably also willing to give evidence before the Commission. 

Mr. T. Kimhi Raman Nayar, Puisne Judge High Court. 

A. Govinda PiMi b. a. b. l., Ag. Dewan Peislicar, Trevandrum. 


9) 


„ P. Tliami Pillay, m. a., Huzur Dy Peishcar. 

„ N. Madhavan Thumby, Nagercoil Amina Vedu. 

„ M. Kunju Krishna Panikar j:. a. b. l., 1st Class Magistrate, Cottayam. 

In regard to the last para, I regret I am not just now able to refer you to any 
work which treats of the marriage customs among the Marumakkathayces. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
( Signed) T. RAMA ROW. 
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Marmnakkathayam Marriage Law . 


1. In discussing this subject it will be convenient to treat it under the follow¬ 
ing heads. 

(1) Description of the existing custom of marriage, among Marumakkatbayees. 

(2) Its legal consequences. 

(3) What are the defects of the existing law, and whether there is a general 

feeling 1 of dissatisfaction in regard to it. 

(4) On what linos a change would be desirable and on what grounds, and 

(5) Whether the changes proposed in Mr. Sankarau Xair’s bill would be de¬ 
sirable. 

I shall first consider the 1st question. Then the 2nd and 3rd together, and so 
also the 4th and 5th, and close with a summary of the changes that I would propose. 

2. Meaning by ** marriage” cohabitation between man and woman for life 
until formally dissolved, apart from any right of heirship attached to such union, in 
various degrees under various systems of law, such unions are formed with Malayalee 
women, not only by Malayalee Sudras, but also by men of all the higher castes. A 
proposal is first made by the husband, or his relations, to the intended wife or her re¬ 
lations. The latter’s horoscope is delivered to the former to see if the stars agree 
and if they do, for fixing an auspicious day (or Muhurtham) for the union. A 
muhurthacMrtliu is prepared in consultation with an astrologer, and delivered to 
the girl’s relations. The date being thus fixed, the bridegroom with his friends and 
villagers meet at'the appointed heur at the bride’s house, where the latters’ villagers 
would be assembled. At the auspicious hour Dakshina (presents in money) would be 
given to Brahmins, and the bride, being led out by some female relation, is formally 
presented by the seated bridegroom, after due salutation with a few pieces of cloth. 
The feasting follows this; and from the date of this ceremony, the parties become 
man and wife. 

3. Some say that this ceremony is accompanied by Ashtamangalyam i. the 
procession of ornamented girls with lights aud rice-pans. This is common in Tra- 
vancore only for the Tliali-tying, or K*ettukalyfmam ceremony, which has practic¬ 
ally nothing to do with the marriage followed by cohabitation above described. Again 
some say that the presentation of cloth is made always in a particular room in the 
house. It may be so in particular places, but there is no general rule on the subject . 
It. may be the southern room, or Thekkemuri in Malabar, but in Travancore it i 
generally the arappuray, or interior nalookettoo (quadrangle) of the house, or th 
Eastern Erayam or verandah. 

4. The above is the marriage ceremony, or Sambandham, as it is called. I 
will next consider its consequences. From the above description it is evident tba ; 
there is no religious element in the union. Some have likened it to marriage amou - 
Nambudiris; but the latter have Homam, which Malayalis or indeed any other 
Sudras, do not, and cannot, perform. There are, it is true, some traces of religio us 
rites in the kettukalyunam ceremony, such as, Bhhthakhalam (the serving out, of rice 
and curries to Bkflthams*), the pouring of water into a palmyra leaf, held by the bride 


— Elidtkaui —a demon jennraUtj mdiijitant; sometimes a ^wartium spirit. 
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and bridegroom, and Ashtamangalyam. But tlie kettukalyanam is practically notL- 
ing- more than a ceremony of introduction of a girl to womanhood, and has nothing 
<o do with the conjugal union, unlike the marriage between man and woman under 
-liudu Law; therefore the Sambandham between a Malayali man and woman lias 
no religious element in it. 

5. Let us next consider the subsequent relation between the parties, follow¬ 
ing upon a Sambandham as abhve described. In South Malabar and North Travan- 
core, the wife is rarely taken to the husband’s Tarawad. In South and middle Tra- 
rancors, the rule is the other way, the husband always taking the wife to his own 
Tarawad for cohabitation. Where the wife is left in her own Tarawad, she of 
ourse passes her time in the company of her Tarawad relations and her friends, 

; he husband visiting her in the night, and at other times as he can find it convenient. 

In these cases it is evident that the wife and children do not move in the company 
of the husband, and the latter derives no help in the management of his household 
ffairs from his better-half. 

0. Either party can dissolve the union at any moment. It is said that such 
■ lissolutions are very rare. Respectable families do consider it a disgrace to dissolve 
uch unions without sufficient cause. But there is no doubt that under the custom¬ 
ary law, both the wife and husband have absolute power to divorce each other with- 
>ut even assigning any cause. It is true a social stigma does attach to people who 
treat so lightly the marriage union. But such stigma attaches also to habitual liars j 
and drunkards. Many people do avail themselves of the liberty, in the same man¬ 
ner as many are habitual liars and drunkards. There is no more a legal sanction j 
against the former than against the latter. 

O a • 

7. As a logical consequence of this liberty of dissolution, adultery is no 
criminal offence. The High Court of Madras held that in the case of parties 4 
governed by the Aliyasantanam law, adultery with the wife was no criminal offence, 

.is the union could be dissolved at any time. Though the point lias not been 
expressly decided under the Marumakkathfiyam law, the principle of the decision 
applies equally, as both laws equally consider the mother, and not the father, as the 
source of family relationship, and therefore attach no permanence to the union 
between man and wife. The fact that respectable Malayalis do consider it a grave 
moral offence, cannot justify the visiting of the act with criminal consequences 
consistently with the liberty given to the wife to dissolve the union whenever she 
pleases; for the wife may plead that she dissolved it the moment before she received i 
her paramour. On this point therefore clearly the moral sense of Malayalis is in 
advance of the law. 

• 

8. Next as to the children; as to those places, where as already stated there 
is no cohabitation in the proper sense of the term, the children are practically not 
under the influence of the father, and the latter has very little to do with their 
education. They are looked after by the Karanavan of the Tarawad, who some- 
limes no doubt is a close relation of the mother, but is generally a distant relation 
of both. Where cohabitation does exist, no doubt the wife is useful to the husband 
m) the management of his affairs, and the children are looked after, and educated by 
I he husband. But in most cases the wife lives in constant dread of the Tarawad 
' elutions of the husband, and her anxiety as to the future of herself and children in 
ease the husband dies without providing for them, places her interests in constant 
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conflict with tliose of tlie Tarawad members; and with l lie exception of Tara wad 
whose ample means place them above the possibility of want, the union far from 
being a source of happiness, occasions constant annoyance and unhappiness. 

9. The husband cannot claim the children, whose legal guardian i; tin 
Karanavan of the Tarawad, who generally is some remote * kinsman, and cannot 
possibly have tlie same regard for the welfare of the children as their father, am: 
who in obedience to natural impulse, will be rather inclined to care more for his ov a 
children, and those of his nearest relations, than those of his distant kinswoman. 

m 

10. At the husband’s death, the wife and children though they joiu in the f urn v 

al ceremonies, and observe pollution as sheshagfirs (relatives), cannot generally legally 
claim any share of his property, or even maintenance. In North Malabar, mainte¬ 
nance is allowed to tlie wife and children by special usage. Among the Thivan 
of Travancore the sons get a half of the self-acquired property left by the futht, 
In South Travancore too, among the Nanjenad Vellalars, the wife and el, ’Mr. u 
similarly get a certain fraction of the father’s property j 1 or But these * 

are confined to particular clearly-defined sections of the MarumakkatlAyi-, and 
tlie rest never think of advancing any claim based on such usages. Under the ex¬ 
isting law therefore the latter, who form the great majority, can claim as a matt r t 
right no part of the father’s property. It is true respectable families always mate 
some provision for the children of the deceased. But even among them the allow - 
ance will be bardly in proportion to the property left by tlie deceased, and tlie: efu: • 
barely sufficient to bring np the children in the condition in which their father left 
them. It is true that in Travancore, the wife gets some nominal gifts, such a,s a 
fcAv pieces of cloth, a cot or spittoon of the deceased, and the son sometimes In 
earring. But these are given more as a matter of ceremony. In the generality • 
cases in Travancore, wife and children get nothing from the husband's Tarawad 
relations after bis death. The existence of even a few of such cases would be a 
sufficient ground for legislative interference with a custom, which the moral sen<u 
of the Malayalis pronounces to be unnatural. For a change in the law giving the 
children a share or maintenance, while it will do no harm to those who already do 
make some provision, will do good to innumerable wives and children, of well-to-di 
men, whose property now goes to enrich their Tarawad alone. 

11. It will be seen from the above, 

(n) that the existing practice as to marriage among Malayalis, Sambandliam 
has no religious significance in it, 

(b) that it is not necessarily followed in all cases by cohabitation a> husband 
and wife, 

(<•) that in those cases in which it is, it is the cause of constant anxiety ami 
unhappiness to all parties concerned, 

(d) that the union may be dissolved at any time by the will of cither party. 
Indeed even the fact of its occurrence is too often denied, 

(e) that adultery with the wife is not a criminal offence, , 

(/) that the person who naturally has most concern for the children, i. -. 
the father, has no right of guardianship, which is generally possessed by some re- 

1 
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mote kinsman of the mother, whose regard is based on power and association alone, 
and not on xicttni?cil ri^Gctioiij 

(j) and that at the death of the father how muchsoeyer he may have ac¬ 
quired, no Malayali except a few excepted and clearly defined sections, can claim 
any part of such acquisition as a matter of right. These are the legal consequences 
of marriage among Malayalis. 

r 

12. I proceed next to consider the defects of the custom above detailed, and 
the state of public feeling with regard to it at the present day. 

13. If woman was created to serve as man’s helpmate, and the union of the 
two was intended to promote the happiness of both, and the careful nurture of the 
rising generation, the Malayali system of m arriage not only fails in accomplishing' 
these objects, but defeats them. It must be distinctly understood that I do not 
mean* to assert that respectable Malayalees treat their wives as the customary law 
allows them to do. The fact however is that not a few take advantage of it, and 
I am speaking only of the custom which allows such license. There can be no doubt 
that conjugal affection, i. e. tbe mutual love of man and woman as busband and wife, 
strengthens the educated affection arising from constant association and the exercise 
of power. The relation between father and son will therefore be naturally stronger 
than that between tbe father and his sister’s son. The law therefore which ignores 
the former relation, and substitutes for it the weaker tie, is deficient in the factor most 
conducive to human happiness, and the advancement of the rising generation. The 
instinctive feeling of animals, the usage of all civilized nations known to history, 
and even the feeling of enlightened Malayalis all point to the soundness of this 
view. 

14. Considering" its importance, it is evident that the sanctity of this union 
ought to be guarded by every possible sanction, and ought not to depend for its 
permanence on the mere caprice of either of the parties. Every means therefore 
ought to be welcome which can help to secure permanence to the conjugal union, and 
check capricious dissolution, consistently with the happiness of the married couple. 
Some contend that the existing system by keeping" tbe wife in constant dread of 
divorce, has an advantage over other systems. No doubt, such dread is beneficial to 
society in the case of ill-behaved women. But the law is evidently productive of 
evil in the case of husbands who want to put away grown-up women, from tbe worst 
of motives. Public opinion lias been found too weak to check this practice in too 
many cases. The law therefore, while it works some good, is also productive of much 
evil, and if some measure can Obviate tlie evil and at the same time secure the cood, 
surely that must be adopted, and I think such an arrangement is not impossible. 

15. I nder the present law, even the fact of marriage maybe denied with 
impunity, the union beginning in not a few cases even without the formal present 
nf clothes. Even as to the cloth-giving ceremony, a formal deed of marriage duly 
attested by respectable villagers and registered as other instruments under the Begis- 
' ration Act, will give additional security to the union. This will give due publicity 
i'j it, and uill make it impossible afterwards to deny the fact of marriage, If 

miilai publicity oftn be insisted on, for a dissolution of the union, capricious divorces 
will be effectually checked. The opinion of enlightened Malayalis is decidedly 
.ft fin our of securing some such safe-guard to their marriage-union. 

I 
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16. Apart from the obligation that the change will impose upon the husband, 
the fact of marriage could not be disputed in charges of adultery, which, it is the 
unanimous wish of all Malay alls, ought to be made a criminal ofEence, Some say 
that in some parts of Malabar adultery is savagely avenged: and in fact many 
murders have been committed by people having been compelled to take the law in¬ 
to their own hands- This, far from being a circumstance against the necessity of 
the change, is a strong argument in favour of it, for at shows that the change while 
it will do no harm, would be in perfect harmony with the moral sense of the public, 
and will obviate the necessity for private vengeance. 

17. As the object of the union is to secure the happiness of husband and wife 
and the due nurture of children, though all possible safe-guard should be provided 
a gainst capricious divorces, yet iu cases of a mutual desire to separate, owing to in¬ 
compatibility of temper or of proved adultery, it would lead to the unhappiness o! 
the married couple if they are compelled to continue cohabitation. The Hindu Law, 
it is true, does not allow divorce in either case, because iu the former case it woultI 
be against its policy to allow the parties even to think of disagreement, the wife beim 
always bound to yield; such however is not consistent with modern notions of 
an independent individuality in the wife, and all systems of modern law do allow di¬ 
vorce in other cases than adultery. Divorce by mutual consent may be sometimes 
conducive to the happiness of both parties. To prevent a frivolous exercise of it, i‘ 
would be enough to deprive the parties of mutual claims on each other, and as the 
children already born ought not to suffer owing to the disagreement of the parent - 
the dissolution ought not to affect their rights. A conviction for adultery may lu- 
made to stand on the same ground as dissolution by consent of both parties. 

IS. Next as to the guardianship of the children, as already observed na¬ 
tural affection points to the father as the fittest person to look after liischidren, fitter 
in every respect, than a remote or even very near, kinsman of the mother. I hav- 
already pointed out that iu the case of the father, natural affection supplies an addi¬ 
tional safe-guard to the due exercise of the functions of guardianship, apart from 
those of association and “power,” which exist in the case of the Karanavan. It i- 
said that the mother, and mother’s relations are t^e fittest persons for guardianship. 
Of course to those who think it uunatural for grown-up and married daughters to 
separate from the company of their mothers, it may seem strange to give the guardian¬ 
ship of children to their father. But those who think that woman was created as 
man’s helpmate, that as such she has certain duties to perform by keeping constant 
company w Ik her husband, and not be merely frequently visited by him, and that 
no one can have such care for children as he who begets them, I say these, will be 
of a contrary opinion. It is hardly too much to say that- the opposite view entirely 
ignores conjugal cohabitation, aud thu^strikes at the root of the main object of 
marriage, and tbe theory of civilized nations, that the wife is the husband’s better 
half which is taught even by our great national literary work 2no<iMjd3® ajigj 

Q^tDdliTOTtaaejo swaalmlajssn so eg ruejto avail 

10. In connection with this question, the high authority of Manu has been 
invoked to support the mother’s right. It is said that Manu says that the soil is more 
important than the seed. It is a sufficient answer to this to say that the same law¬ 
giver most distinctly recognised the father, and not the mother, as the source of family 
relationship and gave the right of guardianship to the former. 

# NOTE.—‘‘iuioiV yC that the wife is the half of man : oh king ! a wife is a great heip-matu*”* 

) 
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JO. It Las again been alleged that the past generations of the Nair com¬ 
munity were remarkable for their spirit of independance and a feeling of fellowship, and 
tliat all this was due to the government by karanavans. That the Nairs were so dis¬ 
tinguished, and that no fenr of them distinguish themselves now, is undisputed. There 
has also been a feeling of fellowship, or clanship, which has commanded the admiration 
ol' European visitors. But this could in justice be no more ascribed to the rule of a 
karan avail, than the Hanseatic league or the Heptarchy of Mediaeval Europe. The 
same martial spirit and union, and perhaps to a higher degree, prevailed among the 
Rajputs, and yet they were utter strangers to karanavanship. 

21. It is again said that the numerous members under the common Tarawad 
roof constitute a school for a training in sympathy and brotherhood. This is to a 
certain extent true, especially in the case of Tarawads possessing extensive property. 
But it is difficidt to understand why the Tarawad alone should have such a monopoly 
of training in preference to the paternal roof. 

22. It is no unusual sight in Travancore to see children, who were brought up 
in good circumstances by a hard-working father, literally neglected by the karanavan 
after the father’s death. It is a well-known fact that most Malayails, whose kara¬ 
navans arc distant kinsmen, owe their education to their fathers. 

23. I come next to the question of maintenance of the wife and children, and 
the absence of any right in them to claim any part of the father’s earnings. That a 
man who begets children should be under a legal obligation to maintain them could 
be hardly disputed as a maxim of justice and sound policy. Ho man is under an 
obligation to marry. On the contrary public policy requires that he should not do so 
until he is in a position to make some provision for his children. For, otherwise by 
increasing the number of mouths to be fed, he by his own voluntary act increases the 
demands on the existing ftxxbsupply of the community, and therefore to that extent 
impoverishes it. As the father, more than any one else, is responsible for this multi¬ 
plication, it can hardly be doubted that the responsibility for making a provision for the 
children ought to rest primarily on him. This is a diotate of natural law and tho 
rank, position, or oaste of the fath^,- ought to make no difference in the case. In the 
simple but forcible language of Sir Arthur Helps “ There are few things olearer to 
the human mind, ‘to saint to savage and to sage’ than that a father owes duties to his 
children. The dullest savages have seen that. Even Lacedemonians, if they put off 
individual fatherhood, only did so by throwing it on the community. How can a 
man for a moment, imagine that any difference of rank (a mere earthly arrangement) 
can absolve him from paternal duties ? I am lost in astonishment at the notion. And 
then imagine a man performing all manner of minor duties neglecting the first one, 
the while. I always fancy that we may be surrounded by spiritual powers. How 
think what a horrible mockery it must seem to them, when they behold a man going 
to charity dinners, busying himself about flannel for the poor, jabbering about edu¬ 
cation at public meetings, immersed in different forms and ceremonies of religion, or 
raging about such things because it is his duty he tells you: and at the door, holding 
:i link, or at that moment bringing home the produce of small thefts in a neighbouring 
narrow alley, is his own child a pinched-up, haggard, out-cast, cunning-looking, little 
thing. Throw down man the flannel and the soap and the education and the Popery 
ami Protestantism, and go up that narrow alley and tend your child : do not heap 

i Liat palpably unjust burden on a world which has enough at all times of its own to 
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bear. If you cannot find your own child, adopt two others in its place and let your 
care for them be a sort of sinsuffering. These are indignant words, but not more so 
than is right and I will not suppress one of them.” (Companions of my Solitude, p. 
160.) 

24. Indeed, the moral obligation is hardly denied by any one. The great 
majority are in favour of giving the wife and children maintenance out of the earning 
of the father. Some there arc who contend that it is no hardship to the sons as they 
will get maintenance from their Tarawad. But this is no answer to the questions 
whether the sons have not a natural claim on the father’s property, at least for main¬ 
tenance. If A has a moral claim on B, it is no answer to say that he may be other¬ 
wise provided for by C, a third party. The natural Tarawad may be too poor to pro¬ 
vide adequately for the maintenance of the children in question. Further it must be 
remembered that the appointment of maintenance to the children fro in the Tarawad 
amounts to the proportionate impoverishment of the numbers of the latter in conse¬ 
quence of a multiplication for which they are in no way responsible, while it holds out 
a temptation to multiply with impunity, which is admittedly opposed to public policy. 

25. The law of Travancore does not, as it stands at present, give the sons dis¬ 
tinctly the right even to claim maintenance. The moral sense of the public is d • 
dedly opposed to this state of things; nay, it even goes to the extent of demandin. 
certain share of the father’s separate acquisition for the wife and sons. As ahv.wy 
observed the Thiyars'of Travancore do give such half to the wife and children, ami the 
Wanjanad Vellalars give 1 ji ) V? or 1 /io according to circumstances. 

26. The reasons already given for giving maintenance to the sons apply more 
or less to giving them a legal right at least to a share. There is hardly a respectabl* 
Malayali who docs not make some such provision for sons. I 11 most alienations 
which Sheshagars (heirs-at-lmo) sue to cancel, the ultimate object is to make som< 
provision for the wife and children of the alienor. At the present day various attempt 
are made by the father to effect this object secretly, although the general moral sens* 
of Malayalis is in favor of making such a provision. . There is surely some defect in the 
law which obliges people to resort to secret disposals in the performance of a duty which 
the public conscience admits that the father owes to his children. It is the duty of the 
law to afford facilities for the performance of a duty, the binding force of which is univer¬ 
sally felt. For, unless the law interferes and helps with its sanction,the selfish instinct o' 
individuals will raise difficulties in the accomplishment of any object, though its desir¬ 
ability be universally admitted. Permanence to the marriage union and continual 
cohabitation being secured by registration of marriages, there would be no difficulty in 
establishing paternity. The law ought to carry such intention into effect by giving 
the son a definite share of the father’s acquisitions such a share as the father himseh 
is likely to have given if alive. 

27. Some say that such a law is unnecessary as Malayalis give some 
property always to the sons. That respectable Malayalis do make such provision 
especially iu the Worth, I admit. But there are thousands of families which don’t d 
so. If the Law fixes such a share as Malayalis ordinarily give, while on the out 
hand those who now virtually observe the rule will not be disturbed, it will secure 
the performance of a similiar duty by the few who would gladly evade it if pogsibh. 



28. Some say that as succession to property is closely connected with religion, 
by prescribing rules for its devolution, the legislature would be interfering with 
religion. The only religious rites of Malayalis are the observance of pollution ami 
the" performance of Sliradha. I have already remarked that both are performed by 
Malay alee sons. As to pollution it is always understood that the son observes it. 

Ho far therefore as the father is concerned, tile son is not outside the pale of religions 
affinity. How could it possibly be otherwise when, in fact-, the Malayalis got their 
religion from the Hindu sages who always recognize the son as the first and most 
effective offerer of the funeral cake ? There could therefore be no objection to give 
the son a share of the father’s acquisition on the score of religion. Admittedly no 
religious question is raised when a man disposes of liis separate acqusition in his life 
t ime. A man may dispose of all his separate acquisition to a Christian before he 
dies, and the ShOshagars cannot legally question the validity of the act. Why then 
should religion be invoked if the law does exactly what the owner would have done 
in the performance of his duty to his sons ? 

20. Some again contend that the change would be introducing discord and 
unpleasantness into Tara wads, where they say perfect harmony and good will 
have always prevailed, and that it would lead to the disruption of Tarawads and ul- 
mutely lead to confusion. These arguments have no, doubt, some force in case the 
Tarawads are to get no share of the self-acquisition. But if, as they admit, the sons 
are always provided from the self-acquistions in respectable Tarwads, the giving of 
share would be the doing of what each Tara wad thinks it proper to do, and there is 
no room for discord. As to less generous Tarawads, there could not be more un¬ 
pleasantness than exists at present, in consequence of frequent attempts of the father 
10 perform his duty to his sons; while on the other hand the fixing of a defen it c 
share will make each party to understand what ho can expect, and so far would re¬ 
move some grounds for anxiety. Under the existing law, a Maroomakkathayee 
who has only distant Sheshagars, and who has made no provision for children, isj 
under constant anxiety in his last moments. The distant Shfisliagaran w T ho is near ■ 
enough for inheritance gets all, while the persons nearest to his heart have not even ' 
n distant right of inheritance. The poor man’s death enriches the legal heir and 
impoverishes his children. Instances are not rare in which Kara na vans under the I 
tbove circumstances, petition the authorities to protect them from their distant 
Sheshagars. But the above apprehension of discord and confusion is a little incon¬ 
sistent wdh that “ sympathy“perfect goodwill” and “harmony” which they 
■iy exist in Tarawads, in consequence ofthe exercise of a “benevolent despotism” by 
the karanavan. It is very strange that the sympathy and good will which can equ¬ 
ate itself to look with brotherly feelings on the daughters of most distant cousins, 
living under the same roof, cannot extend itself to the sons of an elder or younger 
brother, hut should look upon the latter as strangers. AH that I ask is that the 
circle of sympathy and disinterestedness existing in Tarawads which they say 
developes itself into “ patriotism,” should first extend itself to the children, who 
admittedly stand in a much nearer degree of blood relationship than many other 
members of the Tarawad. The arguments urged in favour of the joint family 
ystera, as a most effective instrument for the cultivation of the family affec- 
ions, as a fitting school for the responsibilities of public life,and also as obviating 
the necessity for a poor law; are all sound. They apply, however, to Makkatbayam 
families at least equally as to Maroomakkatliayam ones. However that may be, a 
light extension of the sphere of the Tarawad sympathies in the right direction, u c. to 
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these wdio arc nearest in hlood relationship cannot deprive the existing system of its 
beneficial effects. It must be granted however that the total disinhersion of the Ta- 
rawad in respect of the father’s separate acquisitions, would lead to disunion, un¬ 
pleasantness, and the gradual extinction of the Tarawad system. • 

• 

30. It will be too late in the pre#ent condition of the world’s progress, total¬ 
ly to ignore the individuality of each member of the Tara wad, as those would do who 
are for appropriating to the Tara wad all the earnings of each member. If sons 
stand nearest to a man’s heart in natural affection, the disallowing them a portion 
of the earnings, "would be withholding to a certain extent the inducement for exertion 
in the father. The extinction of individuals in the general family system, did have 
its value iu an earlier age of civilization, under the patriarchal system of which the 
Tarawad is the latest survivor. Under such a system, there was no separate acqui¬ 
sition for each member, and no partition, and the head of the family had despotic 
power over the other members. But these are inconsistent w'ith modern enlighten¬ 
ment, and they have accordingly been superseded in all enlightened countries, and are 
being virtually superseded in Malabar with the progress of education.- It is said that 
the Tarawad may engage in joint speculations, and that a joint-stock company of re¬ 
lations would work bettter than one composed of strangers. This would no doubt 
be true, if all the members have good business capacity, which unfortunately is not. 
governed by Tarawad relationship. A system that [does not recognise individuality 
is highly detrimental to the growth of enterprise, and the progressive developemont 
of the nation. 

31. Some contend that a change in the existing law will cause a diffusion 
and dissipation of wealth, which now accumulates in rich Tarawads, and thus per¬ 
petuates aristocratical families. The interests of the community as a w hole, i. >\ 
according to the principle of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which is 
also cited by those who urge the above reasons, are according to sound principles 
of political economy promoted by any measure which tends to tho diffusion of pro¬ 
perty rather than to its accumulation in a few hands. 

# 

32. •Some say that the proposed change will introduce heirship inconsistent 
with the accepted notions of Hindu Law, by giving for instance to the children oF a 
Brahman, or Kshatria, by a Sudra ivoman a legal right to the separate acquisition 
of their father, to which the Brahman relations would be heirs. There are it is true 
many highly respectable members of the superior castes who look to Sudra families 
for wives. It might be injudicious to ‘ throw any obstacles in the way of such 
unions. But it is difficult to see why even in such cases the Sudra sons should not 
get a share of the father’s self-acquisitions. The practice now is to make ample pro¬ 
vision for thei» from such earnings and in fixing a share the law will be simply 
legalizing that practice. Tbe old Hindu Law did give such a share to Sudra sons and 
such eases of Marumukkatliayam sons claiming from Makkathayam fathers are not 
unknown to Malabar Law (see the case reported at p. 238. 1. L. R . Madras). If 
may be said that the passing of the law is unnecessary as iu most cases such previ¬ 
sions are made, and in such unions the wife will hardly require a legal sanction. This 
objection will be fully removed b} T giving the legal share only to the offspring of re¬ 
gistered marriages and making registration optional. In the case of respectable and 
well-to-do high caste men such registration may not be* necessary, and the altered 

law will not apply to them. But with regard to others, the heirs will not be deprived 

\ 

n 
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of any tiling more -than what under the existing Hindu Law, the deceased may Kim- 
self dispose of by gift, alienation, or will. Then as to tbe principle of taking off a 
share of tlie self acquisition of a high caste man to be given to one who is a stranger 
u inter the Hindu Law, it rests on the same ground on which I have already rested 
the right to bare maintenance. 

33. Some apprehend confusion amt increase of litigation if makkathayam 
is brought into existence sid<j by side with marumakkathayaln, and they point to 
the litigation in Mapilla families in Malabar. This however is not felt in Travancore 
among Nan janad Ycllalars and Thiyars, who have a peculiar usage as already stated, 
and as-to Malabar it is a question whether the increase of litigation attributable to 
the co-existence of the two rules of inheritance, is more than the increase due to 
alienations by Malayalis to make provisions for sons. If this question is answer- 
able in the negative, then the change in the law will be productive of some good 
and no harm. 

a 

34. One difficulty that has been suggested, that namely of determining the 
extent of a Karan avail’s self acquisition for the purpose of division is no doubt a real 
difficulty. The amount of litigation is great even now, notwithstanding the presump¬ 
tion in favour of Karauavan’s acquisitions being all made from Tarawad funds. It 
will be more when it becomes necessary at the death of each Karanavan to ascertain 
the exact amount of his self acquisition for the purpose of division. To apply the 
existing Law to registered marriages,-would be virtually denying a share to the sons, 
for it is very rarely that with the burden of proof on them the sons can make out 
self acquisition. On the other hand to create a general artifical presumption oppos¬ 
ed to the existing one, would not only be an encroachment on vested rights, but would 
also be unreasonable as a Karanavan being in the Tarawad and working with the 
other members of it, ought in fairness to be assumed to have made all accessions by 
the joint exertions of all. The rule is one of general justice applicable to all trustees 
and also to managing members under the Hindu Law. 

35. It is hardly possible to propose an unobjectionable measure that can 
fully qbviate this difficulty. It may however be suggested that as the question 
generally arises only between the sheshagars of Sudra fathers and their^ons, and as 
the object of the altered law will be to promote cohabitation between the Karanavan' 
and his wife and children, it would be only fair that the latter too contributed 
towards the increase, quite ns much as the sheshagars where all live together. In 
such cases therefore it would not be a violent presumption to hold that the wife 
and children and the sheshagars equally co-operated with the father in making the 
acquisition in the case of registered marriages. In such cases therefore the principle 
of equal divison of the Karanavan’s acquisition between his Tarawad, and himself and 
children, may be applied. This half may be considered as the Karaaavan’s separate 
acquisition for division between sheshagars and sons. Iu the case of registered mar¬ 
riages, it would be tbe interest of sheshagars to make all really Tarawad acquisitions 
iu the names of others than the Karanavan, as they know that otherwise they would 
have to divide them with the sons. But no acquisition made under the existing law, 
where cohabitation has not begun under a registered marriage, and on which there- 
i'ore the existing legal presumption has already operated, should be affected by the 
above rule. 

oG. I have thus considered the defects of the existing system 'of marriage, 
:uid its consequences to the wife and children. A change of the marriage system 
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is dem added by educated Malay alia and would be welcome by all Classes of maru- 
makkathayees. The obligation of making some provision for wife and children 
from the earnings of the husband is universally felt, and a legal recognition of such 
obligation would, far fr<jm increasing litigation, diminish it by removing one oT its 
main sources. I have also considered the objections that I have seen and heard 
urged by some against a change. Such objections however seem to me to have re¬ 
ference to the total disinherison of the Tarawad in respect of self acquisition, and 
the consequent gradual destruction of the Tarawad system. But X do not apprehend 
any serious opposition tn a measure which without going to that extent may give tin 
children a substantial share of the self acquisition of the father. There may be 
some opposition even to this limited change. But such opposition can come only from 
an interested fmd insignificant minority, and should have[no weight in an enlarged view * 
of public policy. Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, legislation on the subject may 
begin with a permissive Act. There can be no reasonable opposition to such a pro¬ 
cedure. 

37. I next proceed to complete the discussion of the -till division of the sub¬ 
ject, l.e., on what lines I would propose a change and on what grounds. It will bo 

’seen that under the preceding head, viz., the defects of the existing system, I have 
also discussed most of the changes that I would propose, and I have done so as 1 
thought it best to place tlie proposed remedy side by side Within the diagnosis of the 
disease. Before summing up the changes I would propose, I shall state shortly the 
principles that we ought to follow in legislating on the subject. 

38. (1) A change in the law of marriage, and devolution of separate acqui- m 
sition ought to be made agreeably to the .moral sense of the community. 

(2) Provision ought to be made to secure permanence to the marriage union 
and to ensure its continuance. 

(3) The change should go no further than is required by the altered moral sense 

of the community. m 

(4) Tbe change ought to be in seme known direction. 

* * 

(o) The provision for sons, while it satisfies a felt necessity, ought not to place 

inducements to idleness, and should promote a healthy diffusion of property as far as* 
possible. 

(6) Some arrangement ought to be made which will enable the father to remedy 
the inequalities of the law, as, otherwise, the attributes of ownership would not be 
complete. 

(7) Though the change may be in the right direction and based on sound prin¬ 
ciples, yet.it safer,to begin legislation as a tentative measure, and pass only a permis¬ 
sive law. 

30. In the first place I have already stated that the necessity for a perman¬ 
ence in the marriage law is universally felt, some durable evidence as to the fact of 
marriage, and a guarantee against capricious dissolution. Registration of marriages 
would secure a permanent record of the union, and as important consequences are to 
follow that union, it is necessary that the event should be placed beyond the possibi¬ 
lity of a denial. It- is resorted to in civilized countries, and would .be highly .useful 
for purposes of Government. It is true the people are not accustomed to it 
now, but when they see that it is harmless while it is productive of much good 
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they will become ns accustomed to it us to tlie taking ol tUe Census. It is*tiuethat 
marriage under the Hindu Law is never denied though there is no marriage register. 

If marriages among Malayalis were equally free from repudiation, there would be no 
necessity for registration. But unfortunately repudiation .is by no means uncom¬ 
mon. ' The absence of the religiqus element is another reason for resorting to 
all available means to secure evidence of the union. It would be desirable to enact 
that marriage coming under the Act ought to be registered under the Registration 
Act, the deed being drawn up in the presence of the leading villagers and attested by 
the local officer. A registered marriage may be presumed to continue until a dis¬ 
solution deed is similarly registered. • 

40. The moral obligation to provide for wife and sons is universally felt. I 
have already discussed the grounds on which maintenance and a share from the self* 
acquisition ought to be provided. 

t 

41. Granting that the above changes are felt as a moral necessity, it would 
be hardly consistent to object to them on the ground that the law ought not to be 
changed to suit the convenience of particular individuals, or even particular sections 
of the community, as the provisions of the law are all based on public policy. Those* 
who contend this are, no doubt, right in saying that the law is based on public 
policy, biit they ignore tlw fact that public policy changes with progress. The policy 
of the ancient Hindus gave the sanction of marriage almost to every casual union 
between man and woman, and there were 8 sorts of marriages as they called it. This 
policy changed with progress, and at the present day we have practically only two 

• sorts of 'marriage, the Bramham and ^sooram. It was the policy of the ancient 
Hindu Law to ignore self- acquisition and to give the father absolute power to divide 
ancestral property as he liked. The gradual recognition of individual, as distinguish¬ 
ed from corporate, existence necessitated a change. The Hindu Sages wisely provid¬ 
ed “ good usage” (Sadticharam) as one of the sources of law. The function of the sage 
is now performed by the Legislative, which in the exercise of its wisdom and fore¬ 
sight ought. to make such changes in the law as are called for by the moral needs of 
tbe community. 

42. But, thirdly, no change ought to be made, however good in the abstract, 
unless demanded by Sadacharam and the moral needs of the community. Perman¬ 
ence should be secured to the marriage union, and the wife and sons must get mainte¬ 
nance and a share. To secure the former, it is not necessary to go through a prelimi¬ 
nary investigation first before the Registrar, and tlien before the District Judge, or to 
solemnize the marriage before the District Registrar, or to carry on a divorce suit in 
public court at the instance of either party. Such procedure will be quite antagonistic 
to the feelings of a community whose females, unlike European* ladies, would 
consider it a disgrace even to appear to give evidence in a court of justice. These 
feelings ought to be respected as an interference with them is not called for by the 
requirements of the case. Dissolution, if both parties disagree, would be desirable, 
but this may be evidenced by a deed, similarly executed as n deed of marriage and 
similarly registered. A conviction for adultery may be made another ground for 
dissolution, at the option of the parties. In the two cases of dissolution, provided for 
i la* convenience and comfort of the husband and wife, the children, if any, ought not 
Jo be made to suffer, dliey must get their share in any case. To allow dissolution 
m other cases would be to encourage conjugal disunion, and will prove detrimental, 
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to the growth and education of the rising generation, which are the main objects of 
the proposed change. 

• 43. Again the proposal to allow marriage beyond a certain degree of blood- 

relationship, but within degrees prohibited under the existing customary law, is 
another uncalled for and highly prejudicial interference. The existing practice in 
these^respects is in no way inconsistent with the proposed improvement. In these 
respects we can aim only at improvement and not re-construction. As Sir Arthur 
Helps says “We are apt to imagine for ourselves a tabula rasa in any department 
of human‘affairs that we wish to meddle with, and we think that it will be so pleasant 
to inscribe, as it were upon blank leaves what we wish to indite. The misfortune, 
however is that there remains hardly anything in human life which can be begun 
again in this trenchant manner. As an example it may be noticed that several 
socialistic schemes for equalizing conditions would require a total demolition of 
most of tlie buildings which are at present on the earth. Now these buildings repre¬ 
sent the work of ages, and the humble improver does not by any means desire to 
demolish them” (Thoughts upon Government page 155.) What we are is due mostly 
to what we have been, and though we are not always to be what we are, yet it would 
be unwise to ignore what we are in deciding what we shall be. I would, therefore, 
strongly object to the introduction of the provisions of the Bramlio and Farsi 
Marriages Acts among Malayalis. Tim break up of the Tarawad system which would 
be the necessary consequence of disinheriting it of all self-acquisition, would bo 
also objectionable on the same grounds. This too is not called for by the necessities 
of the case, and would be highly resented by the great majority of the Malayalis. 

45. 4thly.—The question next arises what provisions ought to be made as 
to cases of cruelty, insanity, -barreness, and so forth. If any provision on these 

- points is necessary, we ought rather to resort to a system of law well-known to the 
people, and daily observed and administered before them, and which has had such 
a salutary effect in promoting the purity and growth of families, rather than one 
existing under a foreign social organization, the beneficial consequences of which, 
in these respects, are at best doubtful. I would, therefore, propose that the legal 
consequences of marriage between husband and wife not specially provided in the 
act, shall be as under the Hindu Law. 

46. I next come to the fifth of the principles noted in para 33 viz., .on what 
data the sons’ share should be fixed. I have already slated that the sons ought to 
get-only a share and not the whole. The practice prevailing now among marumakka- 
thayees is one of the data on which to .fix the share. Many give more than half, while 
others give much less. Among the Thay ars of middle Travancore, one half is the frac¬ 
tion and this on the ground that the father on the one hand, and the mother and 
children on the other, must be presumed to have contributed in equal shares to the 
acquisition. In case of cohabitation, this would, no doubt, be an intelligible prin¬ 
ciple on which to proceed. I think it would be generally iu.accordeuce with public 
feeling to fix the proportion of children’s share at one half of the father’s separate 

’ acquisition. 

47. A distribution of the property of a Malayuli between the children and 
his Tarawad would tend to a greater diffusion of property than if it went to one of 
the parties alone, and that is for the public good, while in that'respect the devolu- 



lion of the whole Lo cliildrcn alone, is open to tlie same objection as its accumulation 
in the Tara wad. The confinement of property now within tho Tar a wad with all 
the existing restraints on alienation, too often prevents all improvement, on the prin¬ 
ciple that “ what is everybody’s is nobody’s.” Any ai f angement that will increase the 
incentives to individual exertion would be conducive to public good. It is not sound 
policy to bequeath large fortunes to one set of heirs, because such bequests, while 
they withdraw property from hands which would have made a better use of* them 
also increase the inducements to idleness on the part of the recipients. The distribu¬ 
tion of a man’s self acquisition between the sh^sMgars and children* will tend 
far to counteract this tendency and would, therefore, be productive of some public 
good: 

48. Iconic next to the Gth principle 7, c. that of testamentary disposition. 
The existence of this power among the Malayalis as among the other Hindus 
lias been treated as indisputable in recent decisions of the Madras High Court. 
In the first place the notion of ownership would not be complete without 'this 
power. It would be rather inconsistent to allow a man to dispose of property by 
gift, or alienation, and at the same time to refuse the power of making an arrange¬ 
ment to be effected after death. 

In the next place, the exercise of the power would be often beneficial to 
remedy the inequalities incidental to a division by the law,, without a knowledge of 
the merits of each object which* could be always possessed by the testator. Some 
sons may not deserve a share at all, while some may deserve more. Thirdly there 
may be strangers whose services, especially in the last moments, may have proved 
more valuable than sons or shesli agars, and who therefore deserved recompense for 
such services. I am therefore, of opinion that testamentary power should be allowed 
to all Malay alis to tlie same extent as power of alienation inter vivos. 

4-h T come now to the last point, viz., whether the legisl tion must be made 
generally applicable .to all Malayali marriages or only permissive i. e. attaching the 
marital consequences as to permanency, divorce, maintenance, adultery, and inheri¬ 
tance only to such marriages as the parties choose to register under the Act ? If all 
Maiayalis are prepared to welcome the change, there would be no necessity to re¬ 
sort to permissive legislation. If the law is made compulsory on all, it is probable 
tuat many high caste men, who now require no-compulsion to make ample provision 
for children, will rather forego such unions. Malayali women will be the sufferers. 
Again the division of the acquisitions of^existing Karanavars in aristocratic Tarawads 
at present will give rise to some discontent .and anxiety in Malabar, whereas that 
unpleasant consequence may be most effectually averted by allowing the law to work 
itself as education progresses and as Malayali men and women come gradually to 
understand its beneficial tendency. It is true that people will be gradually reconciled 
to the law as they see that it simply'enforces what every good Malayali would do. 
But even this could not,be understood at once. It will be tLe work of time. Last and 
unt least ol all, in interfering with established customs, however good and necessary 
such mterferance may be, it is wise to proceed .by cautious steps, especially when 
such procedure cannot be productive of evil. 

. Iun ' lor me lo stale what, according to the above views, is the legis¬ 

lation I would prope*o. I would propose -a bill like the following : 




MALABAR MARRIAGE BILL. 

1. “Marriage” means the union of man and woman, intended to be for. life 
(unless dissolved as provided in this Act), independently of any ceremonies attend¬ 
ing its celebration. 

2. Marriage of a Marumakkatliayam woman with a Marumakkatayam, or Hakka- 
lliaya^, husband maybe evidenced by a deed attested by leading villagers and a.local 
officer (not lower in rank Ilian an Adhigari) and such deed may be registered under the 
Registration Act 

3. Such marriages shall be presumed to continue until dissolution by mutual 
consent of parties, embodied in a deed executed and registered as above: or at the 
option of either party, by a similar deed, in case of conviction for the adultery of the 
husband or the wife. 

• • 

• 

4. Except-as provided in the preceding section, during continuance of tlie 
marriage, all marital rights and duties of husband and wife, including guardianship 
and maintenance, shall be governed by the Hindu Law. 

5. The children bom during the continuance of all marriages registered 
under this Act shall in all cases (including cases of dissolution under section 3) be 
entitled on the death of their father to one half of the separate acquisition left by 
the father. 

Explanation .—In case of registered marriages under which cohabitaion lias 
followed under this Act, of all accessions to Tarawad property from date of‘marriage 
made by the husband as Karanavan, not proved to have been made from separate 
fufids, one half shall be presumed to be liis separate acquisition for the purpose of 
division under this section. 

G. • Every Marumakkatayee shall have the testamentary power to the same 
extent as power of alienation inter vivos. 

! 7 . The existing Marumakkatliayam law shall apply tq all other matters 

not expressly provided in this Act. 

• ■ 

8. Marriages contracted before this Act may be registered under it, and its 
provisions shall apply only to registered marriages. 


(Signed) A. COVIN DA PILLAY. 
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M.lUlv. E. K. KRISHNAA Avakgal, b.l., 
Sub-Judge , South Malabar ? 

CALICUT. 
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Answers. 


1. Yes. 

2. No, but I have beard that in some parts of Cochin and Travaucore ;i 
X.'iyar woman is permitted to consort with men of an inferior sub-divison of caste. 

3. In tbo instance mentioned, viz, between a CJtdraa Nayar and Sudr<> 
woman and vice versa, Sambandham is usually not permitted from pure sentimental 
objection, or pride of caste. Charm Nayars, of whom one class known as Parish ' 
Menon are hereditary servants of the Zatnorin, are generally adima to some ruling 
iamily and do not acknowledge as their equals Sttdras , so called, who are adima t-< 
Nambudiri Illams. Their masters are rather prone to entourage this rivalry. 

4*. Yes. The delinquents are not invited to festival, or social, gatherings, an 1 
not permitted to enter the cook-room. 

5. I do not know. 

G. The Kottapuzha, or Murat River. The principal ferry to cross it in olden 
times was Thorasheri and the river itself was known by that name. 

7 and 8. As a general rule Nayars of South Malabar are not permitted to 
form Samlandham with Nayar women of North Malabar. But Nayars of North Ma¬ 
labar arc welcome Sambandhakarans to South Malabar Nayar women, provided they 
arc not inferior in caste. I can assign no reason for the first mentioned prohibition 
except rigidness of caste rules observed in North Malabar, and possibly hostility bet¬ 
ween the former rulers of North and South Malabars, who did not permit inter¬ 
marriages amongst their subjects from political reasons. 

9. No. But on plea of pilgrimage the prohibition is sometimes overlooked. 

10. The prohibition as already stated had its origin in the rivalry of rulers 
in North Malabar and South Malabar, viz., the Kolathiri and Ivonathiri (Zamorin). 

11. Tdlikettu is a regular marriage ceremony, except that the person selected 
to tie the Tali is not necessarily the husband of the girl. Mr. Logan’s description of 
the ceremony at pages 134 and 135 of his work appears to me correct. 

12. An Enangan (fellow-caste man) or a man of higher caste than the bride 
should tie the Tali. He is called Manavdlan (bridegroom). Amongst North Mala¬ 
bar Nayars the Tali is invariably tied by a Brahman. 

* 

13. Yes, in case it is tied by Manavdlan who is not an Enangan. 

14. No. By custom he has not the right. I can only explain it by the 
surmise that Brahmans, who colonised the country, successfully tried to abolish regular 
marriage for their selfish ends, that is to say to permit of concubinage between younger 
members of Illams, who are not permitted to marry caste wives, and the Nayar women . 
The miscegenation I believe is the very foundation of Marumakkatayam rule, i hough 
in an ethnological point of view it has vastly improved the Malayali races. 

15. None whatever. 

1G. No. Amongst Tiyans however the Enangan who ties the tali is the be¬ 
trothed husband, and he is never displaced unless divorce takes place. 




O 
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17. Yes, I believe when the bridegroom is an Paangan. 

18. Yes, when the family is very poor and cannot afford to defray the ex¬ 
penses of a Kalyanam. Amongst Tiyans of South Malabar maternal aunt ties it, 
amongst those of North Malabar the eldest female of the girl’s Tarawad ties it. 

ft), (a) Yes. 

(b) I believe so. 

20. Yes, in most cases. The Gandharva form also prevails in South Malabar. 
Some formalities are observed, but they differ very much in different localities. 1 be 
simplest form is for the bridegroom to go to the bride’s house accompanied by some 
male friends, and after giving her some pecuniary present, Sambandham is con- 
-nm mated. 

* 

21. I do not know. 

22. (a) Not the same. 

(b) In North Malabar Sambandham is of two kinds PariamcMyga (** 
q2\osvai^) and Pv.damuri (»4S^61). In the former form which is more akin to South 
Malabar Sambandham, the bride is not taken home by the bridegroom. In the latter case 
riie is. There is a regular banquet given to the united guests and DahsMaa is dis¬ 
tributed amongst Brahmans by the bridegroom if he is a man of means, in Pudamun 
amongst the Nayars of North Malabar. 

(c) I do not know. 

23. No. The practice once prevailed in South Malabar about IValluvanad 
Taluk, and even there rarely. It is now repudiated. It is considered a disgrace for 
a woman to have more than one Sambandhahdran , 

24. I do not know, 

25. Legally speaking she can terminate Sambandham . But practically she 
seldom does so without the consent of her Karnavans. In this respect a woman is I 
accorded greater liberty in South Malabar. I never heard of a NAyar woman of 
North Malabar dismissing her husband, but in South Malabar, I have heard of women 
coolly dismissing their Samba ndhaharan and forming alliances with other and more 

« I i giblc Sa m bandhalcara n. 

2G. I am not aware of any formality necessary for dissolution of connection 
amongst the Nayars of South Malabar. Amongst Marmnakkataymn Tiyans the custom 
is for the husband to send a message of divorce by the Nadv.hlran (middleman) who 
negotiated the Sambandham. It is called Ny&yam hodvka (giving her rights). A Tiyan 
voman is seldom allowed the liberty of putting an end to Sambandham without the 
consent of her Karanavan. 

27. Yes. 

28. None whatever. 

~d. I n her husband’s house in North Malabar, and mostly in her own house 
in South Malabar. 

30. No. 

31. Yes. 
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32. Changing Sambandham is the exception. Living together as man and 
wife till death is the rule, certainly in North Malabar. 

33. He does. The Tarawad’s liability to provide maintenance to the wife 
and children of a North Malabar Nayar living with him in the Tarawad house, has 
been recognised by a judicial decision. 

34. (a) None except maintenance 

(b) They do. 

(c) Yes. 

35. I know many who do work for their Tarawad, and others who try to 
earn something for themselves. I think the general practice is for Anandaravans n> 
earn something for himself. A Karanavan more often employs Kdriastans (agents) t" 
manage family property. 

30. Very few Anandaravans hand over their earnings to their Karanavan, and 
many support their wife and children with them. 

37. rvihrdvaMsam is a meaningless word, and no son of a Marumakkatayam 
man has any right (avakasam) to his property that is not given to him in his lifetiim' 
or bequeathed by will. Property given by father is generally called FuthracabUum 
property. The moral duty of providing for one’s offspring is better understood and 
practised in North Malabar. Hence the coinage of this word there. This practice - 
coming into vogue in South Malabar. 

33. In my opinion there is no valid objection to providing a permissive 
Marriage Law for Nayars. Its tendency will no doubt be to destroy Tarawad system 
by diverting self-acquisition of individual members from its grasp, but the happiness 
of the greatest number of Malayalis is not, in my opinion, bound up with the main¬ 
tenance of Tarawad system. 

39. I would retain the customary form of marriage amongst Nayars, and 
make registration compulsory if legal sanction is to he accorded to it. I see no suffi¬ 
cient ground for substituting the form subjoined to the question. I shall dispense 
with the presence of Marriage Registrar. I would suggest that a declaration of 
marriage, in an approved form, be signed by the bridegroom and bride, and counter¬ 
signed by the guardian of the bride if she is below 18 years of age, and be attested 
by two or more witnesses. Let the declaration be filed in the Registrar’s office in 
the same manner as declaration of naturalization is filed in appointed offices in tIn- 
United States of America. If the Registrar is a fellow-casteman and invited to tL- 
marriage ceremony, he may then and there attest the declaration if asked to do so. 
I would certainly object to a civil marriage being solemnised before a Registrar of 
assurance in Ids office, seeing that he may be of any caste or creed. 

40. The conditions of valid marriage mentioned in the question do differ from 
the Sambandham recognised in practice. In the first point, under the custom now- 
prevailing, a man may have any number of Sambandham wives. Can a man having 
a wife of that status be competent to marry another woman in legal form would be 
a question? I would never permit him. But Sambandham is a very elastic word. 
Every fugitive connection is not a Sambandham. IVben a man has a recognised 
Sambandham wife he shall marry her, and nobody else, unless he has put her away for 
sufficient reasons. This I conceive would be one of the difficulties of the scheme. 
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jVo. 2. The age question presents this anomaly. The Bill enacts 14 as the ago of 
marriage and therefore of consent, 'whereas the Imperial Legislature has drawn it at 
12 years. Hewever it will work no hardship in Malabar. Amongst the higher 
classes, infant marriage is almost unknown. 

The other conditions do not conflict with Sambandham conditions. 

41. I consider a provision for divorce an indispensable part of the proposed 
law. I would certainly hesitate to invest courts with matrimonial jurisdiction over 
persons solemnising marriage under it. It may be delegated to a caste Panchayat 
composed of persons chosen by each party. According to the principles of English 
law of divorce, adultery on the part of wife ought to be a sufficient ground for a 
decree nisi if the suit is by the husband ; adultery and cruelty, or hopeless disease 
might to be the ground for dissolution of marriage if the suit is by the wife. In this 
connection I must say that I would tolerate no Mrs. Jackson of Clitheroe abduction 
case notoriety, amongst Malayali ladies. I would give a decree nisi against a woman 
who persistently refused to submit to marital rights of her husband. I would also 
make change of religion a ground for divorce. 

42. Adultery on the part of wife is the chief ground, neglect and cruelty r 
the part of husband are also grounds. 

43. They ought to be maintained by the husband. 

44. I have no objection to make to these provisions.. 

45. Yes. 


Calicut, 

m May , 1891. E. K. KEISHNAN, 

Sub-Judge. 
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Answers. 


1. Yes;be can. 

2. No! 

3. The general rule is that no Nair can.have Sambandham with a woman whom 
be cannot touch without pollution, nor a man of a lower division with a woman of a 
higher division. No Nair—man or woman—of the Gharnaiha (nJao'nro) caste can 
form Sambandham with a woman or man Of the Sudra or any other recognised divi¬ 
sion of caste. A Sudra Nair cannot also have Sambandham with a Ghdniatha woman. 
'Even among the several recognised divisions of castes there, is any number of sub¬ 
divisions, and these do not always inter-marry. 

4. It does. The man or woman of the higher’division, who forms such con¬ 
nection with one of a lower division, forfeits his or her caste. 

# 

5. Not that I am aware of. 

f 

6. The proper recognised boundary is Thorasheri puzha (river) dividing the old 
dominions of the Zamorin from those of the Kolathiri or Chirakkal Rajah*. Korapuzha 
is now spoken of as such boundary line, but it’s correctness may be doubted; and, so 
far as I can understand, the old Kurumbranad Taluk, lying between Thorshcri puzha 
and Korapwtha is a part of South Malabar. This view will receive confirmation from 
the fact that the old Pynad Munsiffee, which covered the old Kurumbranad Taluk, 
was till some time back a part of the Zillah of Calicut. 

7. Nairs of North Malabar do form Sambanduam with those of South Malabar, 

* 

but the reverse is not often the case, though instances may be quoted. 

8. The Nairs of North Malabar do not, as a rule, allow women of their district , 
to have Sambandham with men of South Malabar. It is difficult to give the reason 
unless we are to suppose that the Rajah of Kolathiri, who was the king of the best 
part of North Malabar, was jealous of any connections between women of his country 
and the subjects of the Zamorin. 

9. The Nair women on the North of Thorasheri river do not as a rule, cross to 
it’s South, and recently people of the old Kurumbranad Taluk have also made a rule 
not to cross cothe North of Thorasheri or to the South of Korapuzka ; but I do not 
think that the Kurumbranad rule is so stringent or absolute. 

10. The prohibition is, I believe,*due to the difference of allegiance between the 
subjects of Kolathiri and the Zamorin, and the Consequent difficulty of travel and pro¬ 
tection of the people of the one country in the other. Somewhat similar prohibition 
had also, I am told, existed, for the same reason, in the several states of Germany 
which were subject to different Governments. 

11. Tali Kettu Kalyanam is a mimicry of the Mangalia Sut};a, or the Tali tying 
ceremony c c the Tamilians, and the Telugus, probably introduced to assuage the feel¬ 
ings of the Malabar ladies for the absence of a regular marriage, A farce of most 
of the ceremonies among the Tamilians and the Telugus, on such occasions, is also 
gone through in Tali Kettu Kalyanam. 
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12. In the case of tlie females of the Rajahs, the Koyi Panddrams, or the Rajahs 

of Beypore, or Cranganoro, tie the Tali, and also the Nambudiris in the case of the Kovi- 
lagam of Cochin, and of the manas (Nambudiri families)in the Payanur Gramam. In 
the case of some aristocratic families, Thirumalp&ds discharge the same office. 
Nedunngadis tie the Tali for the Charnatha (aJooVj®) people. In the case of all 
others, a man of the same Enangan (o^)5ne®ncA) or Kiriyathil caste, 

does the same. The person so tying the Tali, is called Mrndlan (asm^S-oA) or 
Manalappilla (®£nw&.ajl9&). 

13. Yes; in some cases it is so. 

14. Certainly not, except perhaps in the cases of Koyi Panddrams, who tie the 
Tali 'to the Ranis of the royal family of Travancore, and the Numbudiris who do the 
same to the Ranis of Cochin, and the ladies of the manas of the Pftyanor Gramam. 

The reason for the man tying the Tali not thereby obtaining a right to 
cohabit with the girl is evidently the fact of the marriage being not in itself a bind¬ 
ing ceremony. 

15. Certainly not; while, on the other hand, if such connection can be effected 
it is considered the most becoming. 

16 P have. 

17, When the person, who ties the* Tali, is a Hair, or Enangan 
there is the same pollution as if the Sambandhakaran of the girl were dead. 

IS When the people are poor, the Tali, I am told, is sometimes tied by the 
mother, or the Embrandiri of the temple before which the ceremony is performed. 

19. As the Tali Kettu Kalyanam is the mimicry of the proper Hindu marri¬ 
age, it follows, as a matter of course, that every Marumakkatayam girl must under¬ 
go that ceremony before reaching the age of puberty, lest she lose her caste, 

I can however see nothing but the custom in justification of this. 

20. Yes, After Tali Kettu Kalyanam, before a girl can consort with a man, 
there must be between them the ceremony called Pudamuri, or Kidakkora. 

21 The same formalities are not always observed, though an attempt is made 
at times. 

22. In North Malabar the ceremony of Sambandham is called Pudamuri , and 
the husband gives clothes to the woman on the night of the wedding in the presence 
of a largo assembly. In South Malabar the ceremony is called Kidakkora , or Kulak - 
korakalydnam and, instead of clothes as in North Malabar, the husband gives betel 
leaves and nuts to the girl. The Kidakkorakahjdnam in the Palghaut Taluk is 
celebrated with nearly as much pomp and show as the Pudamuri in North Malabar, 
but I do not think that the other Taluks of South Malabar are equally particular. 

23. Not now at all events; nor d:d such a practice ever exist in any respect¬ 
able family. I have however heard cases some years back, but they rather prove 
the exception than the rule. The practice was always looted upon with abhorrence. 

24. I do not think it is prohibited in so many words, nor can I quote any 

* i 

i . * 
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authority for such prohibition, as there is no -written law on such usages. 

25. She can. 

26. No sort of formality is now observed in dissolving the connection, unless 
it be the giving of notice to the members of the gii’l’s family. Till a few years ago, 
a custom had prevailed in the Palghat Taluk, of the husband giving the girl a couple 
of gold fanams, when notice of dissolution was givdn ; but I am not sure whether 
there was a similar rule in the other Taluks of Malabar. 

27. Yes, just as a Tamil or Telugu Brahmin can have more than one wife at 

a time. 

28. Though no respectable mall would care to have more than one Sam- 
bandham at a time, there is nothing to prevent him from having more than one, if 
he so chooses. 

29. In South Malabar, except perhaps in the "Palghat Taluk, the woman 
usually sleeps and takes her meals in her own house, except when she is on a visit, or 
virunnu, to her husband’s. 

30. In North Malabar she usually lives in her husband’s (or Sambandbakka- 
ran’s) house. 

31. According to recognised custom, a man is not bound to support the 
woman and her .children during Sambandham when they live, not under bis im¬ 
mediate protection, but in their own house or Tarawad; but he is bound to do so 
whenever they live in his house or under his immediate protection. There has been 
a Judicial decision to this effect in the case of a well-known family in North 
Malabar. 

• * 

32. The rule certainly is not to change Sambandham frequently, but for one 
man and one woman to cleave together for life. Several instances to the contrai j 
may however be quoted. 

33. He does. 

34. Yes; if Anandiravar work for the Tarawad, the Karanavan, in addition 
to feeding and clothing him, also finds enough for the clothes and oil for his wife and 
children. He also feeds the Anandiravan’s wife and children when living in the 
Tarawad. 

Yes. 

•Yes. 

35. Till very recently they generally worked for the Tarawad, but a tendency 
in the other direction may now be traced. 

36. There is no invariable rule. It depends upon individual pleasure and 
benefit, though the tendency notv is for each man to keep his own earnings with 
himself, so that he may pass them over to his near blood-relations of the Tarawad or 
to his wife and children, as he likes. 

37. Yes. Putrfivakasam gifts are well-known among Nairs and Marumak- 

katayam Tiyars in North Malabar. Such gifts are made by a man to his wife and 
children, and the property so gifted descends to their descendants in the family to 
the exclusion of it’s other members. * 



Though not to such an extent, except perhaps in the Palghat Taluk,' such 
gifts are made in the whole of South Malabar also. 

38. I can see no objection to providing a permissive Marriage Law for 
Hairs, provided that it does not infringe the present rules of the caste , or interfere with 
the Marumakicathayam law of inheritance. 

39. I would prefer to detain the customary form and have the marriage re¬ 
gistered before a Registrar, or a Tillage Munsiff or three witnesses, the declara¬ 
tion being sent to the Registrar, without any unreasonable delay, when the marriage 
itself is not solemnized before that officer. 

40. I should think they do. In the 1st place a man, having one woman, 
does now take in a second. Even a woman of 21 ^ears or more does not, as a rule 
now contract a marriage without the consent of her Karanavanor Guardian. As the 
1st and 2nd provisos are now worded, there is nothing to prevent a Marumakkata- 
yain Brahmin, or any high caste Nair from contracting a legal marriage with a 
barber, washer*woman, or Tiyar“woman, whom he cannot either approach or touch 
without pollution, nor the members of one Tarawad from marrying a descendant of his 
great-great-grandmother, though they still continue to be members of the same Tara- 
wad and offer Bali and Pinnams at the same Tara. 

41. In condition No. 1, I would take away the words “a wife or,” leaving 
the law as it now obtains among the Brahmins and Mussalmans! In clause 2, I 
would reduce the age of the woman to twelve, as they are usually now married and 
obtain puberty by that time. To proviso 1, I would add, after the words “ marry¬ 
ing,” the words “if they belong to the same class or division of the caste or if Sam- * 
bandham between them would not be forbidden by the custom hitherto in force.” 
To the 2nd proviso, I would add the words, “ unless they be members of the same 
Tarawad, or unless Sambandham between them would not be permitted by the custom 
hitherto in force.” 

42. Adultery, gross disobedience to the husband’s orders, or incurable or 
loathsome disease. 

4-3. See answers to questions 31 and 33. 

44. I have no objections to the clauses (a) and (h), the 1st part of (e) and the 
whole of (f). But in (e), I doubt whether the guardianship should not at once go to 
the Tarawad after the husband’s or father’s death—a woman being never fit for 
. independence under the general Hindu Law. I would certainly object to clause (d) 
as it would be virtually interfering with the Marumakkattayam law of inheritan. , 
which the majority of the people do not, as yet, want to be set aside. As I learn 
from the Hon’ble Mr. C. Sankaran Nair’s speech before the Council when intro¬ 
ducing the bill, his object is to have a Law to provide, for such of the Marumakkata- 
yam Hindus as wish it, a form of marriage which the Law will recognise ; and, so 
far, I am with him. But I do not see, why, with a view of merely obtaining tin's 
object, we should startle the people of Malabar with innovations in their Property 
Law, which the majority do not, as yet, want and which the exigencies of the case 
do not necessarily demand. In my opinion, it will be sufficient if we confine the 
legal incidents of any marriage under the Act to 

i. the transfer of the guardianship from the Karanavan to the husband or 

father. 





ii. the liability of the husband, or father, to maintain his wife and children, 

iii. an absolute right on the part of the person to will away his private pro¬ 
perty to his wife and children, or to whomsoever he likes. 

As I have already shown, and as some of the recent decisions of the High 
Court would show, these are no new rights or usages now being introduced into the 
Malabar Law Will has been known for years, and it has been very common for a 
dyimr Karanavan to declare, on his death-bed, to bis Senior Anandiravan and the 
other‘members of lis Tarawad,-that such and such things, or so many rupees should 
he given to his wife and children, or to any of his favourite servants. The obliga¬ 
tion of the husband or father to maintain his wife and children, when living with 
him, has also been long known and recognised; and in North Malabar and also in 
several parts of South Malabar* the Karanavan even now virtually transfers to the 
husband, or father, the guardianship of the wife and children, when he sends them to 
live in his (husband’s) house. These three rights, if recognised as arising under a 
marriage solemnised*under the proposed Act, will therefore be no new rights created 
under the Act, and, in my opinion, in making an optional Marriage Law of this sort, 
it would not be a wise policy to startle the people with any interference with their 
Property Law, unless it is clearly shown that the majority of them are in favour of 
such change. 

As to clause (A), it may further be pointed out, that it is only proposed to 
provide, for such of the Marumakkatnyam Hindus as wish it, a form of marriage 
which the Law will recognise, and it would therefore follow, that one or more mem¬ 
bers of an undivided Marumakkatayam Tarawad might marry under this Act and 
the others not. Under the clause (d) the separate or self-acquired property of any 
member so marrying, will descend to the surviving husband, or wife, and children 
born of such marriage, while the property of the other members, who do not so marry, 
will lapse to the Tarawad, and will, under the right of survivorship be liable to be 
enjoyed by the first-named member who marries under this Act, and whose pi’operty 
will go to Ins own children and not to the Tarawad. So far as I know, no case has 
been made out why such ail unfair and invidious distinction should be made in favour 
of one member of a Tarawad, who takes the benefit of the Act, to the prejudice of 
the others who do not. I would therefore altogether drop the clause {d) i and also 
the 2nd part of clause (c), as it goes further than the English Law, and because the 
recent decision in the Jackson case in England might well show, that there might be 
very good reasons for a husband even to refuse a bare subsistence to bis widow. 

By these remarks, I do not wish it to be understood that I am by any means 
in favoui* of the Marumakkatayam Law of inheritance ; aud, if my private opinion 
be consulted, I would certainly say that it should never have existed at all. But seeing 
that it lias existed so long, and cannot be interfered with, without causing a great revo* 
lution, it would be highly impolitic to make any change in that law, till it is wished by 
the majority of its followers, which I do not think is still the case. To make an innova¬ 
tion of the character suggested in clause (d), would be to introduce the thin end of the 
wedge to cut away the whole system of that law, which the people do not, as yet, 
w ish the Government to do. If the Government would interfere in the matter of 
Propel -Law, tbe sooner the whole Marumakkatayam law is done away with and the 
Hindu, or any other rational or natural law, introduced into the country, the better. 
But so. long as they would not interfere in a matter of that character in the absence 
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of an application from the people, a piece-meal law of tlie sort suggested in clause (d) 
would only add to the confusion and disunion already existing in Malabar families. 
In my opinion, a law, legalising the marriage performed under this Act, with the 
rights of maintenance to the wife and children so marrying, and giving the right to 
dispose of one’s private estate hy will, will amply satisfy the present wants of the 
country, and in this there can be no grave complaint from the novelty of the thing. 
The practice among the Blapillas of North Malabar, who follow the Mar umakkatay am 
Law of inheritance, but still contract their marriages according to the rites of the 
Koran, would illustrate this view. * * 

• 

45. Yes, it is customary. In my opinion, a change in the Marriage Law of 
British Malabar, not assented to by the Rajahs of Cochin and Travancore, might 
prove troublesome to the people. 

(Signed.) C. GOPALAN NAIR, 

Bab-Judge, North Malabar. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 


Questions 1, 2, 3.—The general rule is that males of the same, or any higher 
caste, may form Sambandham with the females of the same, or any lower caste. 
This rule answers the 2nd question in the negative! But as this general rule is 
subject to numerous exceptions, it requires some explanation :— 

1. There are 8 classes of Malabar Brahmans of whom the Elayathu 

caste forms the lowest sub-division. An Elayathu may form Sambandham only with 
Nayar females, but not with the females of any of the intermediate classes. 

2. Patters (foreign Brahmans) may form Sambandham in any but the Brah¬ 
man caste. 

3. Kshatrias may form Sambandham with Kshatria females as well as with 
the females of any other caste lower to it. 

4. The Samanthas may form Sambandham with Samantha as well as Nayar 
females. But notwithstanding this rule the members of the Zamorin Maharajah’s 
family, which is admittedly a Samantha family, arc not allowed to consort with the 
women of the Kiriyam and Sudra Nayar castes, although there have of late been at 
least two instances in which this peculiar custom has been broken through. 

5. Of the Ambalavfisi (temple-servant) castes a Pisharodi, or a Variar, may 

form Sambandham with the females of his own caste, as well as with any Nayar fe¬ 
males, although in some parts of North Malabar these castes arc denied this privilege. 
The Pisharodi caste being considered higher than the Variar caste, the males of the 
former arc allowed to consort with the familes of the latter caste. The other classes 
of Ambalavasis are allowed to form Sambandham only with females of their own 
respective castes. I may here observe, however that according to Kerala Mahatmyam, 
a work considered by the Nambudiris to he an authority in these matters in Mala¬ 
bar, a Mftssathu the highest class ArabalavAsi, may only marry a female of 

his caste but may not cohabit with her. This right is mentioned in the work above 
referred to, to have been taken away from him, and assigned to the Brahmans by 
Parasu Rama by way of punishment for an offence alleged to have been committed 
by one of his castemen during the reign of Rama. But this theory is denied by im- 
memmorial practice to the contrary. 

G. Of the Nayars the Kiriyam caste being the highest, a man of that caste may 
form Sambandham with a woman of any Nayar caste. The Sudra Nayar caste being 
the next lower one, a male member of that caste may form Sambandham with a female 
oany Nayar caste except the Kiriyam. But the Charnnathu (oJoun^) caste in South. 
Malabar and the Sudra Nayar caste deny to each other the right of intermarriage 
The male members of the Charnathu, and all the divisions of Nayars lower to it, may 
form Sambandham only with females of their own respective castes. 

7. The washerman and the barber castes form the lowest sub-divisions of the 
.Nayar community. No man of a higher caste may form Sambandham with a woman 
of either of these castes without social degradation. 

Questions 4 and 5. The A aidikas (Nambudiri doctors of law) maintain that 
according to the Sastras no Nayar lady shall be subject to social degradation on account 
of her Sambandham with a man of any other Nayar caste. They say that all the sub- 




divisions of the Nayar community are of the same caste, and that there is therefore no 
8astraic distinction between them in regard to their social position. It is evident 
therefore that there cannot be any Prayascbittam provided for by tbe Sastras for such 
a union. An innocent act can have no Prayascbittam. But notwithstanding this 
theory such a union is regarded by the society as disgraceful and in practice entails 
social degradation, its rigor being proportionate to the difference in social position of 

the respective castes of the parties. 

’ * 

Question 6.—The river Korapuzha is the recognised boundary between North 
and South Malabar for caste purposes. But tbe inhabitants of the regions adjacent 
to the river on both sides do intermarry, and in every respect treat each other as 
castemen. 

Question 7.—The North Malabar Nayars of higher ranks are treated in the 
South as of Iviriyam castes and are therefore allowed to form Sambandham with Nayar 
ladies of all castes in South^Malabar. But the other divisions of the Nayars of North 
Malabar are denied the privilege even with respect to their own castes in the South. 

Question 8.—The Nayars of South Malabar, whether of the Kiriyam or any 
other caste (subject to the custom mentioned in my answ'er to question 6), are not 
allowed to form Sambandham in the corresponding families in the North. But among 
some of the lower sub-divisions of the Nayars both in the North and in the South this 
custom is not always very rigidly adhered to. This custom, I believe must have 
originated, 

(1) from the utter ignorance of the people in ancient days as to the social 
positions of the people in any distant district, 

(2) from the national hostilities which existed between the peoples of dif¬ 
ferent and neighbouring principalities consequent upon the constant fight between 
their respective chieftains, and 

(3) from tho contempt engendered by the comparatively low morality of the 
people in the South in matters of sexual relations. 

Questions 9 and 10.—The reasons mentioned in the above para must also, I 
believe, account for the absurd prohibition referred to in question 9. There is no 
valid reason now for the observance of tbe custom. There have of late been several 
breaches of the absurd prohibition. There were also similar prohibitions regarding 
the Challiam and the Kallai rivers which have long since become obsolete. A similar 
prohibition regarding the Putiyapalam river is still respected by the ladies of the 
orthodox Nayar families of Kizhakkumpuram and \ adakkumpuram. All these 
restrictions must have oi'iginated from various social and political reasons, and their 
observance even at the present day is simply an instance of the survival of effects 
after the cessation of their causes. 

Questions 11 and 18,—The Tali-kettu Kalyanam is the ceremony of tying the 
Tali (neck-ornament) on a girl. Among all the MarumakkatMyam classes down to 
the Nayars it is performed uritli all the pomp and details of an actual marriage cere¬ 
mony without its reality. But seeing that among the Nambudiris it is the father who 
lies the lali on the girl about to be.married, that they have no manthram to repeat 
as they do it, and that their real marriage ceremony consists in Panigrahanam (re¬ 
ceiving of the hand), I am strongly inclined to doubt whether the Tali-kettu Kalya- 
mini among the Nayars, which must have been copied from that of the Nambudiris 
as is evidenced by their close resemblance to each other iu almost every detail, really 
imports anything like marriage. 



Question 12.—In support of this view I may also state that it is only among 
a very small portion of the Malayalis that each girl has a separate man to tie the 
Tali on her. Throughout the whole of North Malabar among the Nayars the Tali 
is tied by a lowcaste Nambudiri, or an Empran (Canarese Brahman). Among the 
Samanthars, Naduvazhi Nayars, and Atiyotis in all Malabar it is a Kshatriya who per¬ 
forms the act. Among the Charnatu caste it is a Samantha and among all the 
Nayar castes in Cochin who have no Enangars (clasSmen) it is again a Kshatriya, 
who performs the act. 

Question 13.—Nor is it necessary in these cases that each girl should have a 
separate individual to tie the Tali on her. A single individual, moreover, may tie the 
Tali on any number of sisters and cousins on one and the same occasion, or on persons 
standing in the relation of grandmothers, mothers, daughters, and grand daughters 
to each other, provided he could live to be present at the successive Tali-kettu 
ceremonies of all these women. 

Question 18.—Among some classes even the very mother of the girls ties The 
Tali on her. These facts very strongly suggest that the Tali-kettu Kalyanam hard¬ 
ly imports real marriage. But on the other hand there are also facts which tend to 
support the opposite view. In South Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore, the Enangu 
or clan system prevails to a more or less extent, and in these parts of KGral a 
where a girl has her own Enangars, or classmen, the right (or duty) of tying the Tali 
on her is assigned fo one of her Enangars. For three days and nights after the ty¬ 
ing of the Tali both the girl and the Enangau, who tied the Tali on her, are made 
to sit and sleep together in the same room—except in the cases of grown-up girls 
who are generally taken away from their male companions during nights. The Enan- 
gan who tied the Tali on a girl is called her Manavalau (asrr)OJ3S.^=hushand); lie 
is made to cut asunder a piece of cloth in tdken of his divorce on the 4th day; and 
even in spite of such a divorce the girl has to observe pollution on the death of her 
Manavalan. In various other religious acts also such a woman is treated as a widow. 
For instance in performing sradha to her mother or other relations a woman whose 
Manavalan is dead cannot offer a Pinda, but must sprinkle the rice on the grass. 
Again when a Nambudiri bride is brought to her husband’s house i.e. on the occasion of 
the Grahapravesanam («/3aD«ysiaioanoo) ceremony some Sudra woman are sent to meet 
her. No woman whose Manavalan is dead will be sent to meet the bride on such 
occasions. For the Brahmans regard them as widows. 

* 

Question 14.—It is also the general impression that if a Manavalan did noj 
sever the cloth in the presence of the girl and her relations he shall remain as her 
husband in reality also, He is therefore invariably requested to do so. 

Question 15.—Even after this he* may form Sambandham with her by perform¬ 
ing Futavamuri ceremony. The Manavlaan of one of the nieces of Mr. K. R. 
Krishna Menon, the late Sub-Judge of Tanjore, has thus formed Sambandham with 
her subsequent to the cutting asunder of the cloth on the 4th day of her Tali- 
kettu Kalyanam. 

Question 16. The whole of the above para has reference only to those Nayars 
in South Malabar who have Enangars — m., Iviriyam, Sudra, Pallidum, Vattakkadan. 
Attikurissi &c. 

Question 17.—It is also amongst these classes that the mother sometimes ties 
the Tali on the daughter where a Manavalan, whose horoscope agrees with that of 
the girl, cannot be had. ' 
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Question 19.—Tali-kettu Kalyanam before the age of puberty is almost in¬ 
variably the rule. Custom can alone be pleaded in justification of it. This restriction 
does not obtain among the Nambudiris. 

Question 20.—Putavamuri ceremony is necessary. The Karanavan of the 
man in consultation with the Karanavan of the girl and their friends and relations 
fixes an auspicious day for the performance of the ceremony. The bride-groom 
with his friends goes to the bride’s house on the appointed night and gives her a 
few pieces of cloth in the presence of their friends and relations. These are the 
essentials of the ceremony although there may be considerable local differences in 
matters of detail. If the girl be of the same caste with the man his sisters go to her 
house and bring her to their Tarawad house. 

Question 21.—None of these formalities are, as a rule, observed where the 
Sambanthakkaran is a Patter or a Nambudiri. 

Question 22.—As I have observed in my answer to the 20th question the 
essentials of the ceremony are the same in the North and the South, although there 
may be considerable local differences in matters of detail. 

Question 23.—According to the present public opinion she may not have more 
than one husband at a time. But in some parts of Nedunganad and in the Northern 
parts of the Cochin State, it has been the custom for a woman to have more than olie 
husband or Sambanthakkaran at a time. Polyandry of the Thoda type still pervails 
among the artizan classes and Tiyars in various parts of South Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, and also, I am told, among some of the Nayars in Travancore. Kerala 
Mahatmyam also says that in South Kerala a woman may have 3 or 4 lovers at a 
time (vide sloka 26 oh: 49) but that in the middle country one woman may have only 
one lover at a time (vide sloka 5 ch: 50). The text and its English translation of both 
these chapters are given as an appendix. Although the practice of one woman having 
3 or 4 lovers at a time ha's now become almost extinct among Nayars in South 
Malabar, and is fast dying ouL in other places and among other castes as well, yet its 
recent exist ence taken along with the allusion to it in Kerala Mahatmyam leads to the 
supposition either that at the time of the composition of Kerala Mahatmyam polyandry 
was very prevalent in South Keralam, or that in order to support the Brahmans with 
puranic authority in their endeavours to force this ‘custom on the Sudra section of 
the people of South Keralam they invented this ridiculously absurd story of celestial 
liouries (vide Appendex) and succeeded in the attempt. Be this as it may, accord¬ 
ing io the intelligent public opinion that now prevails polyandrous customs are strict¬ 
ly prohibited in South Malabar as well as Cochin and Travancore. In North Malabar 
the custom seems to have existed in no known time as is evidenced by Kerala Mahat- 
myain. 

Question 25.—She may, according to the custom that now prevails. 

Question 26.—There is hardly any sort of formality for dissolution of marriage 
worth the name. 

Question 27.—Yes. 

Question 2S.—No. 

Questions 29 and 30.—In North Malabar she mostly lives in her husband’s 
house. In South Malabar it was formerly considered a disgrace to send a woman 
u itli her husband to his house. It was regarded in the light of a sale of her. But 
'In- piescnt generation is now rapidly adopting the northern custom of wives living 

with their husbands in the latter’s house. 

* 



Question 31.—According to the recognised custom tlie husband has to give his 
wife and children clothes and oil wherever they reside. As for their food they are 
to have it out of their own Tarawad so long as they reside in their Tarawad house, 
and out of her husband’s Tarawad so long as they reside in his Tarawad house. In 
North Malabar as the wife always resides in her husband’s house it has come to be 
considered that her food also is a quasi charge on his Tarawad. This is certainly a 
mistaken notion. There is really no difference in this respect between the North 
and the South. 

Question 30.——If either party is determined to cease all connection with the 
other, there Is no custom or law to prevent it. 

Question 33.—Please see my answer to question 31. 

Question 34.^Tliere is no customary allowance made in such cases. But in 
justice to such an Anandaravan the Karan a van would make a more liberal provision 
for his necessaries than usual. For it is only by conciliatory means that Karanavans 
can make an Anantharavan willing to work for tlie Tarawad. 

The Anandaravers are often allowed to cultivate Tarawad lands for a rent 
and are permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 

Question 35.—Wherever it is possible for the Anandaravers to earn anything 
they keep it for themselves. 

Question 3G.—With their earnings they support tlieir-wife and children and* 
also their mother, sisters, and their children. They make provisions for all these 
relations according to circumstances, and whatever remains with them after all this, 
lapses to the Tarawad on tlieir death. The proportion of their earnings that go fur 
tlie benefit of their wife and children is now gradually increasing to the detriment or 
their Tarawads. 

Question 37.—' Putravakasam' as used by the people of North Malabar simply 
means tlie gift made to one’s children as such, free from any claim to it on the part- 
of those childrens’ Tarawad. As similar gifts arc generally made in South Malabar 
also, I do not think there is any distinction in this respect between the North and the 
South. 

Question 38.—I do not see any objection to it. On tlie contrary a legally 
binding form of marriage is absolutely necessary in any society for the maintenance 
of a high degree of sexual morality. 

Question 39,—I would prefer the former. 

Question 40. (1) At present a man may have Sambantham with more than 

one woman. 

(-) There is at present no restriction as to marriageable age. 

(3) Consent of the Tarawads of both the parties is necessary 
now, quite irrespective of their age, in order that those 
Tarawads may recognize the union. 

(-ml Proviso).—This proviso totally ignores the present custom as to consan¬ 
guinity. It may be very shocking to the people and ought therefore to be taken 
away for the present at all events. 

Question 41.—Nil. 
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Question 42. (1) Adultery of the wife, # 

(2) Abandonment by the husband for a reasonably sufficient 

period, 

(3) Unaccountable absence of either party from the other for a 

reasonably sufficient time, 

(4) Husband’s forming a second Sambandham, 

(5) Loss of, caste by either party, 

(G) Incompatibility of temperament and consequent mutual 
disgust, are now regarded to be reasonable grounds for a 
dissolution of Sambandham. 

Question 43.—Please see my answer to question 31. 

Question 44.—In clause (4) the Tarawad of the intestate is made only a contin¬ 
gent heir to his property. But in justice to his Tarawad, which had to maintain and 
educate him in his early.days, and particularly to his mother and sisters and other near 
relations, I think this clause ought to be so altered as to entitle the intestate’s Tarawad 
to a share of his property equal to the shares of his wife and children put together. 
The same remarks are applicable to the case of a woman dying 1 intestate. 

Quest ion 45.—As a general rule men from the North are allowed to form Sam¬ 
bandham with the women in the South. Caste, as an obstacle to the formation of 
Sambandhams, exists only in .British Malabar and the North of the Cochin State. 
Jn South Cochin and I 1 r a van core Sambandhams are permitted without any regard to 
t lie respective castes of the parties, provided both of them are Nayars. Hence Tra- 
vancorians and Southern Cochinites are not generally allowed to form Sambandham 
in the Northern division of the Cochin State and iu British Malabar. The above re¬ 
marks apply to the higher classes of Nayars in these parts of Malabar, 

APPENDIX. 

A Translation of Chapters 49 and 50 of 
The Kerala Mahatmyam. 

1. Subsequently the resplendent Rama came to Srimulastanam (Trichur) 

and thus addressed the Brahmans of the four and sixty villages. 

• • 

2. “0 best of Brahmans! I shall go to the Indra’s world and comeback.” 
Taking leave of all the Brahmans he went towards Indra’s world. 

3. Seeing the approach of Bhargava (Rama) Indra speedily rose up and 
taking the “ Arghya patram” (the vessel for taking water for washing the face) per¬ 
formed ‘Pooja’ to him (Bhargava), 

4. Placing him on a magnificent seat Indra accosted him in a low and res¬ 
pectful tone: “ 0 Son of Bhrigu ! endowed with divine knowledge ' tell me the cause 
of your coming : 

5. Tell me 0 princely sagb! what is it that you wish to have.” Being thus 
accosted Bhargava said :— 

6- 7. “ Hear 0 Lord of the gods! I shall tell you what brought me here. 0 

f'clovcd of gods! give me celestial houries for the “sexual intercourse of the Brahmans 
who have settled in my land, and who are devoted to the exercise of religious aus¬ 
terities.” 

• • 

7- b. Upon this Indra gave him three young, charmingly handsome, moon¬ 
faced maidens skilled in the art of coupulation. 



9. One of these was the beautiful daughter of Jayantha (Tndra’s son) called 
Subhaga. She was given to Bharghava with six maids. 

10 . Then was given to Bhargava a beautiful lady who was the daughter of 
a Gandharva with six maids. 

11 . And then a woman of the Raksbasa tribe also with six maids. Bhargav: 

was much pleased with the lord of the heavens when 

• • 

12 . he received these three charming maidens with eighteen maids, fed ran 
(wife of Indra) gave him fruits of the ‘ 

13. Indra-plantain (on Ing/oJats) and also their sprouts; a strange sort of li- 

varuka (cucumber) and the pepper seeds. 

14. Then taking all this Rama started on his journey (back), when tin 
celestial women addressed the son of Bhrigu thus :— 

15. “ Let us have male and female dancers and drummers and then we sb.-tl 
follow you along with them.” 

_ 10. 1 bus requested the even-minded Rama informed Indra of it, and tlu 

Lord of the gods then gave him all this, viz., 

17. An accomplished dancer, a female dancer, and a drummer of the garni - 
lmrva tribe with the pot-drum and cymbals. 

18. Taking [ill this Bhargava took leave of the Lord of the gods and return¬ 
ed greatly pleased. 

19. The King (Rama) brought all this to his own place. 

20 . Coming to Vrishadripura (Trichur) he saluted all the Brahmans assemble* * 
at the Mandapam of Srimiilasthanam, and thus spoke to the learned Yogachar- 

riar (preceptor of the Nambudiris):— 

21 . I have brought from the celestial regions young and beautiful raaideim 
for the constant sexual intercourse of all the Brahmans. O! Superior Brahmans 

22 . Such of you as are not householders may constantly have sexual intercouM 
with these beautiful woman for the sake of your personal enjoyment, as well as bn 
the purpose of procreation.” 

23. Rama settled the Deva woman with her six maids in the midst of the 
• town of Vrishabhadri (Trichur) and gave them six houses to carry on their amorous 

dalliances 

24. to the enjoyment of the Brahmans, saying, “May 3-011 all 0 best of Brah¬ 
mans, with the exception of the eldest sons, constant^- have sexual intercourse with 

# 

25i Subhaga and her maids so that no wicked Sudra may be born in joy 

land. 

20. The Brahmans may have their sexual cravings satisfied as (freely) as the 
Devas do in heaven, viz. one woman may be enjoyed by three or four persons in com¬ 
mon. 

27, And the Brahman shall not be amenable to the imputation of adultery 
for are not the-celestial beauties so enjoyable in heaven ? 

28. Hence no Brahman shall be guilty of adultery in my laud. 0 ! super :*>1 
Brahmans ! let all the Brahmans satisfy their sexual cravings. 
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29, Let the women lie superincumbent during the time of copulation; and 
] et n ot the women have any cloth to cover their breast with. 

30. And let the celestial women remain in my K£ralara land cohabiting with 
Brahmans according to their pleasure.” 

31. Thus the Brahmans began to live happily in the enjoyment of their 
sweet embraces. Bhargava then established 

32. a daily festival in jhe Siva’s pagoda at Trichur where the dancers and 
the drummers were to take part. 

33 . Thus ends the 49tli chapter of the discourse between Garga and Yudin- 
shtira on the early history of Kerala in the Bliugola Parana. 

1. Bargava planted the sprouts of Indra-plantain (fflnryngjOJ u?) and Sowed the 
seeds of pepper and cucumber, and then 

2. proceeded (further in his work). Bhargava then settled the woman of the 
Gandharva tribe with her six maids in the town of Lakshmipuri (Taliparamba) (and 
proclaimed thus:) 

3. “ Let all the Brahmans accept (them) daily for their sexual enjoyment, 
bet the superior Brahmans (also) have sexual intercourse with these beautiful women. 

4. Let these women remain for the enjoyment of Samanthas (subordinate 
chiefs). Brahmans, and even Brahmans of other countries. But these 

5. women shall conduct themselves as they have been doing in the Gandharva 
regions—viz :—only one man shall consort at a time with a woman dwelling in the^ 
middle country. With the proud (or beautiful) 

6 . women of the Gandharva tribe let Samanthars and Brahmans have inter¬ 
course every day; and 

7 . let all tlic Brahmans enjoy them as they please, observing the rule of sup¬ 
erincumbent embrace”. 

8 . Then Rama settled the woman of the Rakshasa tribe with her six rnaidf* 
who were in the prime of their youth, in Ambica’s town (Moocambi) for the daily 
enjoyment of the Brahmans (and thus said):— 

9. <£ Remain here for ever for the sexual enjoyment of Brahmans conducting 
yourself as you were used to do in the Rakshasa regions. 

30. You may carry on your amorous dalliances with all the Brahmans* 
except their eldest sons. 

11. After the lapse of several years since the above mentioned three lovely 
ladies and their respective maids establslied themselves in Kfralaio, the women of the 
Rakshasa tribe grew lusty and began to drink liquors and have intercourse with . 
Brahmans every day. 

12. Just then Bhargava observing all this thus cursed the inhabitants of the 
Northern country. 

13. ”0 ! You worst of Brahmans ! You have become the source of ruin to my 
country through your wicked sons, living in your country. 

14. I shall undergo an incarnation myself and annihilate the children ol 
your Rakshasa tribe.” 

1 - Thus saying he appointed a second subordinate chief to rule over them, 
and proceeded to ■ 
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10. Srimulasth&nam where lie saluted the Brahmins and performed Puoja 
to tlie God of Vrishadri (Trichur). This is the account of Parasn Rama’s acts as I 
have heard. 

Thus ends the 50th Chapter of Kerala Mahatmyam a discourse between Garga 
(Guru of Yadus) and Yudhisthira (the eldest of the Panel us) in Bhugola Puranam, 


SUMMARY OF THE 5 1st CHAPTER. 


Rama gives the name of ‘Nayakas’ (Nayar) to the issue of these Deva and 
Gandharva women. The sons of the Deva women are allowed to cohabit with the 
daughters of the Gandharva women, and vice versa. Their issue, the Nayakas, are 
enjoined to follow the Marumakkathayain Law both in respect of inheritance and in 
respect of funeral ceremonies. He then arms these Nayakas, for the protection of 
temples and Brahman house, and establishes ‘Kalaris,’ oy military schools, for the 
training of these Nayakas in the use of arms. And lastly directs the Nayakas and 
the Brahmans to do mutual services in all their (religious ?) acts. 


(Signed; K. KRISHNA MENON. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 


1-—Yes; except when the lower division is of a caste which does not 
strictly come under the denomination of Nayars, e. g. Vaniyans (oil-mongers) and 
Pallichans in North Malabar; weavers (Chaliars); bavbers called Nasiyan, Naviyan, 
or Yalinchiyan in North Malabar, and (Velakathalavan) in South Malabar; washer¬ 
man (called Vannathan in North Malabar, and Veluthedan in South Malabar); and 
Potters (Knsavan or Antiyuran). In South Malabar the Vaniyan class is called by 
the name of Yattekat Nayar; and Nayars and other higher castes there, form Sam- 
bandham with this class, and also the classes known as Pallichan and Antiyuran. 

2. No. But it appears that in the 7 amsams constituting- the portion of the 
Ponnani Taluk known as Manapuram, women of higher divisions of Nayars, such as, 
‘kiriyam ’ form Sambandkam, of an informal character, with lower divisions, such as 
Pallichans, Vattakat, &c. But the wife and children, in such cases, do not partako 
of food prepared at the husband’s house, nor is the husband allowed to touch the wife» 
or her female children, while taking their food. 

3. Sambandham between different divisions is altogether prohibited when 
they are not divisions of the same caste, or of a higher and a lower caste, with tho 
exceptions above noted. For instance, there are many Akathcharna and other sub¬ 
divisions of Nayars both in North and South Malabar, whose relative social rank is 
a subject of dispute between them, each claiming superiority over the other, and is 
unsettled by tho verdict of the superior castes; and, therefore, no intermarriage takes 
place among them. For this reason, there is no intermarriage between men and 
women of the Charnat division with men and women of the Sudra division. So there 
is also no intermarriage between Menons of the Purathcharna division in Bettathnad, 
the Menons of the same division in Nedunganad, and the Akathcharna Menons. 

The Purathcharna Menons of Bettathnad, as members of a caste devoted to 
the service of the extinct family of the Kshatriya Raja of Bettathnad, consider 
themselves superior to Akathcharna Menons, who are attached to the house-hold of 
the Zamorin, and also to the Menons of the Purathcharna class in Nedunganad who are 
attached to the service of the * karthakanmar’ styled Nambiatiripad, and Nitingietiri- 
pad. There is another class of Purathcharna Menons in Calicut, who are so called 
simply on account of their position outside, or independent of, the domestic service of 
the Zamorin. They are admitted to be socially superior to the Akathcharna Menons, 
whose women they are allowed to marry. In their house the women of the Akath¬ 
charna division occupy a position of inferiority, without entering their kitchen or 
being admitted to take part in their social and religious ceremouies. 

There is one class of ‘Oharna’ Menons in Choughat, who are devoted to the 
service of the Punnathur Raja. They give their women in marriage to the Akathcharna 
Menons, and also to Jjoth the classes of * Sudras ’ known as £t Pasu (cow) Sudras ” and 
“ Emma (buffalo) Sudras The Sudras, who are attached to the house-hold of Yedie 
Nambftdiri Brahmans are known by the former name, while the * Sudras’ attached to 
the inferior Brahmans of the ‘ Pannayannur Gramam’ in South Malabar, who are 
excluded from the study of the Vedas, are known by the latter name. Men and 
women of the class of the Menons above mentioned are not allowed to enter tho 
kitchen of the * Sudra, ’ or of the Akathcharna Menons. ■> 
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The “cow ” Sudras are regarded as superior to tbe “buffalo” class, and are 
allowed to marry tbeir women, who are not permitted to enter the kitchen of the 
former. 

There is now a growing tendency in inferior divisions to look with disfavor on 
Sambandhams with any classes other than the higher class of Nayars known as 
‘ Kiriyam ’ in South Malabar, and * Purathcharna * in North Malabar. The Vattakat 
Nayars of South Malabar, wlfo formerly used to give their women in marriage to 
Akathcharna Menons, now refuse to do so: they, however, still continue to form 
Sambandham with the 1 Sudra * division. 

The Pallichan and the Athikurishi class of Nayars in South Malabar form 
Sambandham with the * Sudras ’ and the higher classes of Nayars, but not with the 
Vattakat Nayars. 

4. If the divisions’ stand on a footing of social equality, a Sambandham bet¬ 
ween them, though not customary, would not entail any serious consequences, such 
as excommunication, &c., on the parties. Such connexions would, however be re¬ 
garded by the orthodox members of the community as improper; but beyond the 
unfavorable comments they generally evoke for the time being, they are not visited 
with any practical displeasure of the society. When such a Sambandham takes 
place between a woman of recognized superior division and a man of an inferior divi¬ 
sion, it would, except in the cases above referred to, generally subject the parties to 
social ostracism. 

I must here remark that in all parts of the country, caste restraints have, in 
recent times, been considerably relaxed by reason of the progress of education, the 
levelling proclivities of English-educated men, and the decay of the influence of Rajas 
and caste organizations. The people are, therefore, now-a-days more than ever in¬ 
clined to tolerate and connive at social aberrations, except when they are of a very 
glaring character, as when a high caste man forms a connexion with a woman of 
a Tiyan or of a similar caste, whioh pollutes by approach or contact. 

5. No, 

6. The river known as Korapuzha. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar are not allowed to form and, therefore, do 
not form, Sambandham with those of North Malabar. But tbe Nayars of North 
Malabar form Sambandham with the women of South Malabar. A high caste Nayar 
of North Malabar is allowed to marry a woman of all Nayar castes in South Malabar, 
except certain chieftain families which generally give their women in marriage to 
Brahmans. 

S. A Nayar of South Malabar is not allowed to form Sambandham with 
women of any division of Nayar eastes in North Malabar, whether superior or in¬ 
ferior. The Nayars of North Malabar have been, at all times, regarded as socially 
superior to those of South Malabar, who practically admit their superiority by giving 
their women in marriage to them. This was probably due to the general laxity of 
morals and the polyandrous practices which, in old times, widely prevailed in South 
Malabar, and also existed, though in a diminished form, within living memory. As 
the paternity of these people thus came to be regarded, at least by the people of 
North Malabar, as a matter of uncertainty, their general social degradation as a class, 
it may be presumed, followed as a natural consequence. 
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No division or sub-division of Nayars, high or low, in North Malabar, would 
allow Nayars of any caste, however high, in South Malabar to enter their kitchen; 
and Nayar women of any caste or division in North Malabar would not partake of 
food prepared by a Nayar man or woman of the highest caste in South Malabar. 

9. It is not customary for the Nayar women of North Malabar to cross the 
Korapuzba and to go to places beyond it. There appears to be in the present state 
of society, no valid or reasonable objection to their doing so. The practice has of 
late been, in a few instances, departed from; and there is a general feeling among 
English-educated men, and even among the orthodox Nayars, that this inconvenient 
custom ought no more to be adhered to. 

10. The prohibition has existed from the earliest times, which accounts for 
the difficulty now felt to ascertain its origin with precision. In the absence of any 
known or ascertainable reason for the custom, there have* necessarily been specula¬ 
tions of a more or less satisfactory character. One view is that the ancient Raja or 
Rajas of North Malabar, who were engaged in a long and continuous warfare with 
those on the other side of Korapuzba, interdicted the women of North Malabar from 
crossing to places beyong Korapuzba. Another version attributes the prohibition 
to the loose morals and polyandrous connexions which, at one time generally pre¬ 
vailed in South Malabar, and those who incline to this view consider it natural that 
the people of North Malabar, whose sexual morality and marital relations have 
always been of a very strict character, should have, with the sanction of their rulers, 
introduced the practice in question with a view of preserving the chastity of their 
women uncontaminated by intercourse with the people of South Malabar. 

I am, however, inclined to think that these views, though ingenious are, as 
far-fetched as they are remote from truth. It seems to me that the prohibition to 
cross the Korapuzba, as in the case of all other large rivers, which could not be 
crossed except by boats rowed by Mapillas and fishermen, simply originated from 
reasons of caste. Thus it is well-known among old men and women, that the people 
of Calicut were, iu old times, prohibited from crossing the Chaliyam and Katalvandi 
rivers ; and I bavo known instances in which ladies in South Malabar, had, some 40 
years ago, objected to ci'ossing these rivers, and also the Korapuzba river. I knew a 
lady of South Malabar (my late mother-in-law) who was married some 40 or 45 years 
ago by the late Avinhat Nayar, styled Mfrthavar, who was a chieftain, and was then 
residing in the palace of his father, the Raja of Katathanad. She had to cross the 
Korapuzba river on her way to the palace of the Kuttipuram Raja; and, as this vio¬ 
lation of custom was due to the action taken by the junior members of the family 
during the illness of the Karanavan, who shortly afterwards died, the Karauavan 
had vowed, on his death-bed, that he would, if he recovered, avenge the injury. 

I know as a fact that even now the poorer members of the Vattakat caste, in 
South Malabar, who, like the lower orders in general, are great sticklers for old cus¬ 
toms, religiously abstain from crossing to the North Malabar side of Korapuzba river. 

The Nambudiri ladies even now avoid crossing the Chaliyam and Katalvandi 
rivers, by adopting circuitous methods of locomotion. The Yalapatanam river iu 
Chirakkal Taluk was always crossed by boats manned by members of the Fitarau 
caste, who were and are even now expert in rowing boats; and there was therefore 
no prohibition in the case of this river, which is the largest in North Malabar. There 
were no Pitarans employed on the Kuppam river iu Taliparambtf, which is a pretty 
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Jeep and large one. Members of tbe ‘Potuval’ caste in Payyannnr, who are a sort 
of Nayars, would not even now cross this river. 

The prohibition as to crossing the large rivers of which the Korapuzha is one, 
which arose from reasons of caste, was easily disregarded and discarded by the ac¬ 
commodating people of South Malabar, who readily adopted themselves to the spirit 
of the times and the progress of civilization ; but the people of North Malabar, 
always conservative iu their habits? blindly and tenaciously adhered to the prohibi¬ 
tion, which therefore remains in force up to this day. Their complete isolation and 
the extreme absence of any connexion or communication with South Malabar in old 
times, enabled them to pi-eserve this custom unaltered. It is only within the last 30 
or 40 years, since North Malabar men began to be employed as public servants in 
South Malabar, that the custom was at all brought into prominent notice and its in¬ 
convenience felt. 

The first man in Nbrtli Malabar, who tried ineffectually to break through 
tbe custom was the late Kuvukal Kelu Nayar, a late Sub-Judge of South Malabar. 
His son Kunhi Raman Nayar, who was also Sub-Judge of Calicut, too, failed in his 
attempt to take his wife to Calicut. The attempt of the father and the son, who 
were most influential members of the ‘Urali’ caste, in North Malabar, would have 
been crowned with success, but for the extreme bigotry and conservatism of the class. 
Two or three ladies of the higher class of Nayars have since been taken to Calicut 
by their husbands; but the TJralis, as yet show no signs of relaxing their rigour. 

In the face of these plain facts, the theories generally suggested seem to be 
unfounded and illogical. It does not stand to reason that the whole people of North 
Malabar had joined together to bring about a prohibition for which there was, in the 
early state of society, no reason or necessity. 

II. Tali-kettu Kalyanam is an institution common to all Marumakkatayam 
Hindus of Malabar. It consists, as its name imports, in tying the ‘ Tali’ round the 
neck of the girls on whom the ceremony is performed. Every girl of this class of 
Hindus in Malabar has to undergo the ceremony before she attains maturity, and the 
ceremony is performed at any time after the “ rice giving” ceremony (which takes 
place or ought to take place, in the 6th month after birth), up to the age of 11 or 12, 

/. e., before the attainment of puberty. In North Malabar, especially in respectable 
families, the ceremony is performed only in the odd years from the 5th year up to the 
age of 11 at latest. It is now performed on many girls at a time, for reasons of 
convenience and economy. 

There are strong reasons to behove that the Tali-kettu kalyanam was origin¬ 
ally the marriage itself, and that the real marriage ceremony, which is now perform¬ 
ed, after ‘Tali-kettu,’ under the names of ‘Putamuri,’ r Sambandham,’ ‘Mangalam,’ 
Ac, did not exist in the earliest ages. 

In the remotest ages when the Brahmans colonized the country, they must of 
necessity have introduced into it the customs and practices, which obtained among 
them and the other castes, which followed in their train. As the oboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, who are generally supposed to be the present Cherumars (slaves) 
=ind Paniyars (foresters) were, from their low and degraded condition, nnsuited for 
t lie formation of matrimonial connexions with them by the Brahmans, they must 
have been, owing to the paucity of women in their own caste, in the course of time, 
reduced to the necessity of marrying women of the Vellala (Sudra) caste. Such 
itui i iages v ere aliofrcd by the Code of Manu, when a Brahman was desirous of 
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taking a second wife, nrtoaJsinfVJaJ oiluasnum;® e>3>ajn.Ji 

fflfflnJtjnDeoaiojDi omoas tvuJiijof^eTinr)*”_•< ai; aj gfp isv^£)ai! 3 3rnino3o tQ^cra'V^aaio 

ibahmV) <o.3zn)o^ laj'ymonnooalzo.-tVj! ^asioao'D'DDi” “a Sudra woman only must be 
the wife of a Sudra; she and a Vaisya, of a Vaisya; they two and a Kshatriya, of a 
Kshatriya; all these and a Brahmiui of a Brahman.” (Ver. 13. Ch. III). 

“ For the first marriage of the twice-born classes, a woman of the same class is 
recommended; but for such as are impelled by inclination to marry again, women in 
the direct order of the classes are to be preferred,” (V. 12. Ibid). 

Vasistha also says “ The twice-born classes may marry a Sudra woman, but 
without Mantras”. 

^t { aj)sD3j).T>3o ffliQg)al^al(®o o^j'Qo'iilonaD aaao”). 

It may be assumed that the practice was, therefore, introduced of the eldest 
member alone of a Nambudiri family marrying a woman of his class : and the marri¬ 
ages of the other members being treated as a second marriage in his family, they were 
directed to marry Sudra women. The introduction of this custom effectually removed 
the difficulty of finding wives for the Nambudiri; but they were, at the same time, 
compelled to introduce also the Marumakkatliayam system of inheritance for Sudras 
to preclude the children of the Sudra women from inheriting their properties. 

On the marriages of the Nayars and the other non-Braliraan castes, which 
must have been, in the early times, solemnized before puberty, the TAli-kettu cere¬ 
mony was, therefore, performed in imitation of and as a substitute for, “ the Mau- 
galya-S&tram ” (wedding-thread with Tali) which is tied iu the case of all Malabar 
Brahman girls, on the first day of the marriage ceremony, by the father during or 
at the conclusion of a sacrificial right, which he himself performs. This ‘Mangalya, 
Sutram ’ is never removed from the neck of the Brahman woman even when bathing- 
except when it is found necessary to replace it by a new one; and it would be consigned 
to the flames along with the body of the woman on her death. As remarriage is 
customary in all classes in Malabar, except the Brahmans, the Tali-kettu ceremony 
had not the same importance and significance as among the Brahmans ; and it must 
have been introduced as a substitute with the object of consecrating the marriage. 

The circumstance that the ‘Muburtam’, or auspicious moment for the Tali- 
kettu ceremony, is even now ascertained and fixed by examining the horoscope of the 
girl as if for a marriage, and on rules regulating the ascertainment of ‘Muhilrtam’ for 
the marriage, supplies a strong piece of evidence in support of the position that Tali- 
kettu ceremony was originally performed at the nuptials, aud as a part of the marri¬ 
age ceremony. After Tali is tied, in some cases by the Brahman, in others, by the 
husband himself, the marriage ceremony, it may be assumed, was consummated by 
the Pudamuri or such other formalities as prevailed in different parts of the country. 

The Pudamuri form of marriage must have been introduced in addition to the 
ordinary * TAli-kettu 1 at the time when the Brahmans began to form matrimonial 
alliances with the Nayars, in accordance with the directions contained in the Code 
of Mann, which says “A Kshatriya should, on her marriage with a Brahman, catch 
hold of (instead of Panigrahanam, or holding his hand) an arrow held in his hand; a 
Vaisya woman, on her marriage with a bride-groom of the sacerdotal or military 
elass a whip (held in his hand); and a Sudra bride, marrying a priest, a soldier, or a 
merchant, the skirt of a mantle, (with which he covers his body).” 

Chap. III). 
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It is easy to conceive that instead of tlie bride seizing the skirt of the mantle, 
the delivery of the ‘Puda’ or cloth to her was prescribed as a more formal and digni- 
tied method of solemnizing the marriage. 

It may therefore be safely assumed that the Tali-kettu kalyanam was, as its 
name signifies, originally performed as the marriage ceremony : and that it has, in 
the course of ages, degenerated into an unmeaning and costly farce, entirely dis¬ 
connected with and divorced fuom marriage. The reason for this bifurcation is not 
far to seek. As among the Malabar Brahmans, the rule that marriage must invari¬ 
ably be performed before puberty had in course of time to be departed from, owing 
to the extreme difficulty experienced among a limited class like Nambudiris, of secur¬ 
ing husbands before maturity, the rule that ‘ Tali-kettu kalyanam or marriage among 
non-Brahman classes, should be celebrated before puberty had also to bo infringed 
for similar reasons; and the pi’actice of having the ‘Tali-kettu ceremony ’ performed 
by a Brahman before the-age of puberty, even though a husband was not procur¬ 
able at the time, was gradually established : and when a husband was available the 
ceremony of marriage was afterwards performed as a separate and distinct one under 
the names of * Putamuri, 1 ‘ Sambandham ’ &c. 

The peculiar position of Brahmans in Malabar and the numerous other peculiar 
customs which were consequently introduced among them, enabled them, when 
pressed by inevitable necessity, to set at naught, with impunity, the rule that marri¬ 
ages among Brahmans should be solemnized before the attainment of puberty ; and 
it is easy to believe that their example and precept were obeyed and followed by the 
other classes under similar circumstances. When in process of time, the Tali-kettu 
ceremony was degraded into a mere formal and unmeaning institution, the practice 
was gradually established of performing the * Tali-kettu ’ at the same time on a number 
of girls, of different ages, with the object of minimizing the expenditure of labor and 
money. 

The abovo view regarding the original character of the Tali-kettu cermony 
derives great support from a similar practice with regard to marriage ceremony, 
which now exists among the Kshatriya families in Triponathara in the Cochin Terri¬ 
tory, The marriages of Kshatriyas, like their other ceremonials, are similar to 
those of Nam bud in Brahmans; and it is the Nambudiris that perform their sradhams 
( funeral oblations) and other ceremonies. In the Royal family of Cochin, the Nambu¬ 
diris marry the ladies in the same fashion in which they marry women of their own 
caste. It appears that they, however, do so in consideration of the large sum of 
Rs. 3,000 which is paid to them on the marriage, a pay of Rs. 8 per mensem which 
they subsequently receive’ from the palace and the social importance which they derive 
from the connexion. It is said that such Nambudiris are not admitted to sradhams 
&c. by the Nambudiris of British Malabar. 

The absence of the advantages above noticed, and the attitude of the Nambu¬ 
diris of British Malabar deter the Nambudiri Bramhans from marrying the ladies of 
Ihe other Kshatriya families in Cochin, of whom there are said to be a very largo 
number there. These Kshatriya families have, therefore, been driven to the necessity 
" f employing a class of foreign Brahmans, known by the name of “ Arya Pattars ” 

(who, like the Nambidi Brahmans of Malabar, who have lately assumed the name of 
iSambndiris, are not entitled to study the Vedas) to marry their women, according 
t ' ) the established usage of Kshatriyas, by performing nuptial ceremonies which last 
inr four days. On ihc 4th day, they are therefore compelled as in a regular marriage, 




to allow the <£ Arya Pat tars ’ who are invariably poor men hired to perforin the 
marriage ceremony for a fee, to sleep with the girl. This marriage ceremony is 
generally performed before puberty, but it is said that sometimes, though very rarely, 
it takes place also after puberty* but in such cases, and sometimes on ordinary 
occasions also, the girl is taken away from the room by elderly ladies of the family» 
or the * Arya Pattar ’ is dismissed shortly after being admitted into the room. 

After the celebration of the marriage in this fashion, a Nambudiri is allowed 
to form “ Sambandham ” with these ladies, and the Nambudiri is changed, and another 
taken when snch a course is found necessary. This strange custom saves the women 
from the social degradation which would attend the omission to celebrate the custom¬ 
ary marriage ceremony, according to the prescribed rituals. 

The ‘ Tali-kettu kalyanam’ of the Nayars and other castes in Malabar, is thus 
a relic of marriage as originally performed by all castes in by-gone times ; but, as it 
has now degenerated into an unnecessary and ruinous pageant, kept up simply by the 
tyranny of custom, there is no reason for its retention or preservation as a national 
institution. Jfc might therefore be replaced by the marriages as now performed, th° 
Tiili being tied by the husband himself. 

As a relic of the old marriage, the Tali-kettu ceremony is generally of four 
days’ duration. On the first day the girl is made to bathe early in the morning and 
is then placed in the Patinyatta, the middle room of the house, which is considered 
the most sacred part, and she is not allowed to leave the room except for necessary 
purposes. The usual lighted lamp with a ' nazhi ’ and * edangali ’ measures, (made for 
the occasion, of Pala wood) filled with rice and paddy, will be placed in the room. 

In North Malabar the girl is made in some parts of the country, to sit on a 
blanket- with a piece of newly washed cloth, specially supplied by the washerman for 
the occasion, laid on it. In some places the girl is not allowed to bathe for 3 days, 
and by tbe poor people and the lower orders for a day, as they generally finish 
the ceremony on the second day. Among the higher classes of people, on the even¬ 
ing of the 3rd or the morning of the 4th day, and among the lower orders on the 
evening of the same day or the next day, the girl is taken out of the room, bathed, 
and a pot of water consecrated by a Brahman in a pagoda or other sacred place, by 
tbe recital of ‘mantras’, and the performance of ‘pooja’, is poured over her head, 
and she is purified by the process. This ceremony is called “kalasam kulikal”, or 
bathing by a pot of water. After this the Brahman ties the tali round the neck of 
the girl at the appointed Muh&rtam, or auspicious moment, while she is seated on a 
plank newly made of “Pala” wood. This is done in the Patinyatta room in some 
places and, iu othex*s, in the pandal, or pavilion, in the court-yard of the house. 

There ai’e two Talis employed, one made by tbe gold-smith at an auspicious 
moment, ascertained by asti*ologers, and tbe other the ordinary Tali, supplied by the 
gold-smith for a fanam. The first mentioned Tali, called ‘Muhurta Tali', is generally 
borrowed from the houses of Rajas and wealthy men, and certain pagodas. The 
Muhurta Tiili would be tied only on one of tbe girls, and the other Tali is tied on all 
the girls. In the ease of the families of Rajahs, and a few families of the old chief¬ 
tains or rulers of the country, such as the Tan gal of Puthupanam and some Atiyoti 
families in Nadilpuram, the Tali is tied by tbe Kshatriya Rajahs of Bey pore, Parpa- 
nangadi and Kurumbranad. 

After the Tali is tied a woman of the Namhisa caste, wrongly called ‘Brah- 
mani’, appears on the scene, and sings certain songs relating to'Krishna's birth &e. 
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for about an Lour, while the girl is seated on a plank made of ‘pula’ wood. TLis is 
done in the Patinyatta room and also in the pandal in the court-yard of tbe Louse 
in the morning and evening, sometimes for a day and sometimes for two days. In 
Tellicherry and places to the North of it, the girl is made to stand in the pandal for 
s ome time in order to enable all the friends and relatives of the family to tie round 
her waist a piece of new cloth called by the name of ‘Mantrakodi.’ 

On the 4th day, the girl is taken in a procession to a tank in the neighour- 
hood, followed by a large number of servants and women. In the case of Rajahs, 
certain Nambndiris, and other persons of rank, the girl is carried in a palanquin. 
Here also the Brahmani sings in a whining tone her inevitable song, and the girl is 
made to break against a stone the bunch of a cocoanut tree. After returning home, 
the Brahmani’s song is again repeated in the pandal and, at the close of it, a man of 
the Marayan caste ties a ring on the arm of the girl, which ceremony is called Kappu 
Kettuka (tying the bracelet). In some places the ring is tied on the previous day 
and is untied in the pandal on the 4th day. After removing the ring he addresses 
her by the name of ‘Akkamma’ if she belonged to tbe class of certain high caste 
Nambiars, and ‘arama’ (lady) if she belonged to the other classes of Nayars. This 
ceremony is supposed to metamorphose the girl into a married woman, and the cere¬ 
mony ends. I have necessarily omitted as useless and tiresome the minor and unim¬ 
portant details of the ceremony. 

In South Malabar, the ceremony invariably lasts four days. On the first day 
the girl is made to sit in the Patinyatta or any other room, on a plank of the ‘pala 5 
wood; and a brass-pot with an arrow and a bunch of the cocoanut tree is 
placed before her, in addition to the nazhis and edangalis containing rice and paddy; 
and she is also made to carry in her hand, until the tali is tied, a looking-glass made 
of brass with a handle of the same metal. They are never allowed to stir out of the 
room except for answering the calls of nature. The Brahmani’s song and the atten¬ 
dant ceremonies are performed in the room on the first day. It is repeated in the 
jiandal on the morning of the second day, and again at night, and also on the morning 
of the third day. The ‘Kappu’ here consists of a tender cocoanut leaf and is tied by 
the Brahman on the morning of the third day. The Tali is tied in the pandal at the 
auspicious moment, on the third day, by members of the girl’s caste in the case of 
Kiriyathil Nayar, the Sudra, the Anturan, Athikurishi, Vattakat and some othei* 
castes, and by Nedungadis and Tirumulpads in the case of Purath-cliarna and Akath- 
charna Mcnons. Among these classes also the tali was in ancient times, tied by 
members of the Kiriyam caste; but as difficulty was, iu tbe course of time, felt to se¬ 
cure the services of these men, the custom of having the tali tied by Tirumulpads and 
Nedungadis for a fee, was gradually introduced. In the case of some Nayars of the 
chieftain class (Natuvazhis), who were rulers of portions of countries in ancient times, 
the Tali is tied by Nambudiri Brahmans. After the tali is tied, the man who ties it is 
I aken along with the girl into the Patinyatta room, and is made to sit by her side 
on ^ ie ‘P'da plank. After the offer of betel leaf, which is done, sometimes by the 
girl, and sometimes by the elderly women for her, he departs on receiving a fee of a 
Rupee or so for his services. 

In South Malabar, the girls do not bathe for 3 days; and there is no purifica- 
iion by Kalasam, or pouring consecrated water over their heads, before tying tali, 
i hi ciH uiony oF going to the tank in procession, with a large number of attendants 
male and female, is also not performed here. The girls bathe only on the morning 
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of the 4th day; and, after this, they are taken in procession to the nearest temple to 
worship the deity. This is done as a part of the kalyanani ceremony in South Mala¬ 
bar; but in North Malabar the girls are by some classes, taken to the temple on the 
4th day or shortly after, by one or two of her relatives; and the custom is not observed 
by other classes. Both in North and South Malabar, the Tali is, after the kalya¬ 
nam ceremony is over, delivered up to the nearest temple, except among the Ambala- 
vasi (pagoda-servants) class of Yariyars, and Marans who continue to wear the tali 
for some time, until it is melted for making other ortiaments. Among these classes 
there are slight differences in the ceremonials. The girls, after bathing early in the 
morning are taken to the nearest temple for worship; and after returning home, in 
the case of the girls of the Variyar class, five Brahmans perform 1 Punyakam * or 
purification ceremony by sprinkling water on them from a brass vessel. This cere¬ 
mony is also observed in the case of the Rajahs. After this, the tali is tied by a man 
of their own class. The girls are placed in the Patiuyatta room, only after tlie tali is 
tied; and the Brahmani’s song and the other ceremonials'are performed on the 2nd 
day in the room and in the pandal, the kappu, or ring, being lied by a member of their 
own caste. On the 3rd day, the Bralimani's song takes place in the pandal, and this 
is followed by the “kulangara pattu”, or the procession to the tank, where also the 
Brahmani sings. On returning, the Brahmani sings again in the pandal, and the song 
is repeated also at night. After this the parties and relations of the girl tie the 
‘mantra koti ’ round the waist of the girl. Early in the morning of the4th day, thj 
girls are made to offer * Gurusi, * water mixed with chunam and saffron, to the sun by 
pouring it towards the sun with their hands; and this ceremony is called ‘ adityane 
polikkuka or offering to the sun. The girls are then made to sit in the pandal on a 
new cloth spread over the blanket, and the friends and relatives of the girls make 
money presents to them, according to tlieir position and means. The kappu or ring 
is after removed, and the girls are taken into the house, and this completes the 
ceremony. 

Among the * Nambisan’ caste, who are another class of pagoda servants, the 
tAli is tied by the Karanavan, or the father, at the marriage, which is celebrated for 
4 days with almost the same rituals, as among the Brahmans; such as the recitals, 
of mantrams, the performance of homans, the pamgrahanams (seizing of the hand), 
saptapadi (the seven steps) This class wears the sacred thread and has also the 
tonsure, TJpanayanam and other ceremonies incidental to Brahmans. 

There are also minor differences in ceremonials among the lower castes of 
AntAran (Potter), Yaniyan (oil-monger), Yannathan (washerman), Chaliyan (weaver), 
and NAviyan (barber). 

In the first mentioned or Ant Aran caste, the tali is tied, as among Nayars, 
by the Brahmans; and though they are not recognized as Nayars, they sometimes 
call themselves as such; and the Nayars in some parts of North Malabar make use 
of butter-milk prepared by them. 

The other castes above mentioned, and in some places in North Malabar, the 
Antfirans also, pollute the Nayars by touch. The Yaniyan (oil-monger) and Yanna¬ 
than (washerman) go to the Brahman’s house, and the Brahman throws the tali 
round the neck: of the girls. It is then tied by the member of their own caste, who 
is eligible to marry the girls. 

In the case of the Ckaliyans, the tali is tied by members of the family of the 
Uralans or trustees of the Ganapati pagoda, of which there yjill be one in every 
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street inhabited by weavers. Among this class and Vaniyans, it is customary to 
perform the tali-tying ceremony on all the girls in the street or the neighbouring 
amsams, at the same time. Among Chaliyans, the custom is to tie the tali on 9 girls 
iu one house in the street, of whom, there can only be one girl who is a member of 
the house, and one girl who is the daughter of the Karanavan of the house, the other 
girls, if any, of the house being taken and segregated in another house, along with 
girls of other families. The girls are collected generally in 9 houses in the street, 
and if need be more. 

Among Weavers there is a peculiar custom which requires each member of 
the houses of the trustees, who ties the tali, to start for the girls’ house from the 
Gauapati’s pagoda. He first takes a cocoanut and a bundle of betel-leaves in bis 
hand, places them on the door-stone of the pagoda, takes them back, breaks the 
cocoanut on a stone image outside the temple, representing the god ‘ Gulika,’ and 
then standing before the pagoda, holds the bundle of betel-leaves with both hands 
over his head. About 40 or 50 men of the street, belonging to the houses of the 
girls, gather round him to assist him in his endeavour to take the bundle of betel- 
leaves in bis bands to the particular house to which he is going for tying the tali, 
while all the persons assembled numbering generally from 300 to 1000, rush against 
him for the purpose of seizing and carrying away by force the bundle of betel-leaves 
in his hands. A general and, often, a very vehement, scramble sometimes resulting 
in broken limbs, ensues and continues all along the way to the house of the girls; 
and by the time tbe house is reached, the greater part of the betel-leaves, except a 
few remaining in his hands, are snatched away by the mob. The house is finally 
reached, and the betel-leaves remaining in the hands of the man are thrown by him 
over the pandal in front of the house. He then ties the tali, the tali being delivered 
to him by the ‘ Potuvans’ or barbers of the class. The consent of the assemby to tie 
the tali is formally asked for and given in a chorus of vociferation. The money 
required for the ceremony is raised by contributions from the houses concerned. 

Among the Vaniyans (oil-mongers) as among the Chaliyans, the Tali-kettu 
ceremony is performed only once in 10 or 12 years. One of the well-to-do member 3 
of the community, in a part of the country, fixes a day for performing the ceremony 
of his girls ; and all the other families in that part of the country take their girls to 
his house, a fee between 2 and 3 rupees being paid for each girl to the owner of the 
house. Thus it generally happens that the Tali-tying ceremony is performed on 
about 200 and more girls, at a time. They are all marched to the house of the 
nearest Brahman, who throws the Tali round the neck of each girl, the Tali being 
tied by members of their own caste. 

Among Tiyars, the ceremony is of a simpler kind. The custom of keeping 
tbe girl in a room for 2 or 3 days obtains among them also, as in all other castes. 
The tali is tied in Tellieberry and places to the North of it, by a woman of the class 
of Tiyan barber, known as * Kavutian,’ and by the mother of the intended husband 
of the girl, if any one is found to offer himself as such. It is the custom in these 
places, and in Katathanad, for the barber to call aloud in the pandal “ if there was any 
man prepared to marry the girl?” and, if any such be present, tbe mother of the 
intending husband, in Tellicherry, and the man himself, or, in his absence, his 
mother, iu Katathanad, comes forward and ties the tali. In the absence of the 
intending husband, the tali is invariably tied by a man of the barber (Kavutian) caste 
in Katathanad. 
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In places to the South of the Murat river, 3 miles to the South o£ Badagara, 
the paternal aunt of the, girl or the niece of her father, or the mother of the intend¬ 
ing husband ties the tali. In the absence of the relations of the girls’ father, a wo¬ 
man of a different house is made to perform the office. In these parts, it is not cus¬ 
tomary to call aloud for intending husbands, but the thing is done privately in con¬ 
sultation with the members of the girls’ house. 

There are certain castes below Tiyans following Marumakkathayam, among 
whom also the tali-kettu ceremony is observed. They *are Paravans (stone masons'', 
Kavutians (barbers of Tiyans), Vannans (washer-man of the Tiyans,) Mukkuvars (fish¬ 
ermen by profession), and Vettuvans (stone-masons). 

The practice of keeping the girls in a room for 3 days is observed among all 
these castes, and the tali is tied after bathing on the 4th day. A woman of the Pa- 
ravan caste, called ‘Pattamma’, or songstress for the Kalydnam ceremony, ties the 
tali among the Paravans, unless when an intending husband is forth-coming, when 
the tali would be tied by his paternal aunt, or the wife of Ms Karanavan. 

AmoDg the Kavutians, Vannans and Mukkuvars, the tali is tied by their bar¬ 
bers called ‘Atuthavans ’; and amongst the Vettuvans the tali is tied by the eldest 
female member of the girls’ father’s house. 

12. This question has been already answered in dealing with question 11. 
As to the question, who should tie the tali ? the answer must necessarly be that the 
huband is the proper person to do it. He is not now called by any particular name ; 
but he was originally called by the name of Manavalan, a word which is in more fre¬ 
quent use in South Malabar, aucl is not unknown in North Malabar. 

13. It is the custom in North Malabar for a number of girls to have their 
talis tied at the same time and place, by the same man or woman, as above stated. 
This practice does not exist in South Malabar where each girl has a separate man to 
tie her ‘tali’. 

14. No. The man who ties the tali is simply regarded as a stranger, whose 
services, like those of so many others, are required for the purpose of performing 
the ceremony. He leaves the house directly after the tali is tied, and is, except 
among the kiriyam and other classes of Nairs in south Malabar where a man of their 
own caste ties the tali, altogether forgotten. 

The man who ties the tali acquires no marital rights thereby, and the cere¬ 
mony is not now regarded in any sense as a marriage. He cannot be allowed to 
cohabit with the girl, unless and until he afterwards marries the girl in the custo¬ 
mary manner. 

15. Except among the Tiyans, and the other lower castes mentioned above, 
among whom the tali is tied by their barbers, the man who ties the tali is always of a 
superior caste or a member of the same caste. There is, in the case of the other 
castes, no objection or prohibition, on the score of caste, to his afterwards forming 
Sambandham with the girl, if he is, otherwise, considered as a proper and suitable 
husband. 

1G. No. 

17. There is no pollution to the girl except in the case of the Kiriyam and 
other classes in South Malabar among whom the tali is, as above remarked, tied by a 
member of their own caste. In such cases the girl observes pollution for 15 days. 
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18. Among Nairs the tali is sometimes tied in South Malabar by the mother 
of very poor girls, when the child is below the age of one year. 

Sometimes also the mothers of poor girls, who are unable to incur any ex¬ 
penses for performing the * tali-kettu,’ tie the tali on the girls on * Onam’ days or on 
the previous day, before * Trikakarappan/ an earthen image of the king * Maha Bali/ 
which is generally made in all houses during the annual Onam feast. 

19. Yes. 

No. The Nairs and other non-Brahman classes have no rituals and no form 
of marriage prescribed by Sastras. The tali-kettu is, therefore, a conventionality 
purely arbitrary. Manu says (Ch. III. Yerse 35)” «(3ro<3~ls>©aj ailso <a>rnj) 

somo oilc/altflijs)®- g3®a©nai3o(ji> oJgfgamu alosoa ” 

“The gift of daughters in marriage by the twice-born classes is most approved 
when they have poured water (into the hands of the bridegroom); but the ceremonies 
of the other classes may be performed according to their several fancies.” 

20. Yes. In North Malabar a ceremony which is regarded as a valid form 
of marriage, and known by the Sanscrit name of ‘Yastradanam’, or gift of cloth, and 
the Malayalam name of ‘Putamuri’ (the delivery of a piece of cloth into the hands 
of the bride by the bride-groom) is invariably performed by all classes of Nairs, after 
the tali-kettu ceremony, and as an indispensable preliminary to a girl being allowed 
to consort with a man. 

The Putamuri ceremony is performed in North Malabar with due formality 
and pomp. On a day previously appointed, the horoscopes of the bride and the 
bride-groom are examined by an astrologer, and an auspicious day fixed for the cele¬ 
bration of the ceremony. It, however, seldom happens that an eligible husband is 
rejected in consequence of the disagreement of the horoscope. 

The marriage among all classes, except among the Tiyans, is performed dur¬ 
ing the night, and the bride-groom, with a large number of friends and followers, 
ranging between 15 and 30 in the case of poor people, and 50 and 400 in the 
case of wealthy members of society, according to their social position and rank, 
arrive at the bride’s house generally between 8 and 12 f. m., and sometimes later. 
In a recent case, the bride-groom who was a Rajah in North Malabar, was fol¬ 
lowed to the bride’s house by upwards of 4000 men. 

The marriage ceremony is performed before dinner, in the ‘Palinyatta’, or 
middle room of the house. The bride is brought to the room by 2 to 12 ladies of 
her house, and while standing, she is made to make to two Brahmans the gift of a 
few annas, and these gifts are known by the names of ‘Danam* and ‘Muhurtam, 5 the 
latter gift being originally intended for the astrologer, who fixed the auspicious 
moment. The bride-groom then stands facing the bride and places in her hands 
two pieces of cloth, from among a large number (from 4 to 64), brought into the 
room, the bundle consisting of the other pieces, being left in the room. If the bride¬ 
groom is a Rajah or a chieftain, instead of the cloths, one or two pieces of silk and 
4 gold bracelets would be placed by him in the extended hands of the girl; and the 
marriage is, in such cases, known by the name of “ ojfjo aJg.QQ/osi.aa^tQaraS” (Pattum 
Valayum Kotukal) "giving of silk and bracelet.” 

After this the bride and the ladies retire. After dinner the bride would be 
brought by one or two ladies of her house to the room in which the bride-groom 
sleeps. In Tellicherry and places to the north of it, some 20 or 30 women are sent 





to the bride’s house by the bride-groom's family, the next day, to take the bride to 
the house of the bride-groom. In Ivatathanad and places to the south of it, the 
bride is taken along with the husband and his party early next morning. 

Among the ‘ Variyar caste,’ though the marriage is known by the name of 
Putamuri,’ no cloths are taken to the bride’s bouse and none is delivered to her. 
But the husband merely pays some money into the bauds of the bride, and this is 
intended to cover the expenses of the marriage ceremony. Among Nairs and the 
other classes also, some money is, in some parts of North Malabar, given, tied to the 
cloths. 

There is also, as above remarked, no delivery of cloths among the Xambis- 
sans who performs ‘ hftmam’ and other ceremonies, resembling those of the Namlm- 

diris in certain respects. 

The Putamuri among the classes of Anturan, Yauiyau (oil-monger) and 
Vannathan (washerman) is almost the same as among the Xayars. Among the 
‘NAviyans’ or barbers, it is the same, but before delivering the pnda, or cloth, the bride 
and bridegroom are made to sit close to each other on a blanket with a new cloth 
laid on it; and while they are so seated, all the cloths, which generally consist of 
from 4 to 12 peiees, are placed in a heap over the thighs oF both the bride and bride¬ 
groom : and in this position the bride-groom delivers some betel leaves and money to 
the bride. This d ne, they rise, and the cloths are then delivered by the bride-groom 
to the bride. Among all these classes, it is customary l » give into the hands of the 
bride, not two pieces only, as among the Navars, but the whole number of cloths 
brought bv the bride-groom. 

U y O 

Among the class of weavers, or Cbaliyars. the marriage ceremony is known 
by the name of ‘Faiii-kcmdu-varika’. The ceremony of marriage among them is pe¬ 
culiar, and differs from that of all other castes, high or low, in Malabar. The bride¬ 
groom does not go to the bride’s house, but merely sends a few friends and neigh¬ 
bours, consisting of males and females, to fetch the girl. They go to the bride’s 
house in the night, and are feasted there. The girl is brought into the ‘Patinyatta’ 
room, and some money is paid into her hands by the Karauavan, father, or other re¬ 
lative of the bride-groom. This completes the ceremony. 

Among Tivars the ceremony was till lately known by the name of ‘ Pen-vazhcha 
a name which has, in recent years, been almost superseded by the name of ‘ mangalam ’. 
The ceremony is invariably celebrated in the day-time. There is a man called middle 
man (natnkaran) among the Tiyars, who is called ‘ Tan dan ’ in places to the South 
of the Murat river. The middle-man of the bride-groom and some of his relations 
go to the bride’s bouse and, in consultation with the bride’s middle-man and relations, 
appoint a day for the examination of the horoscope. The horoscope is then examined 
on the appointed day in the house of the bride, where the middle-men of both parties 
and some of the relatives and neighbours would be present. After this a sum of 11 
fanams (about 2{- Rs.) is paid by the middle-man of the bride-groom to the Karauavan. 
of the bride. This ceremony amounts to a formal betrothal, and is known by the 
name of “ »<&§leftsoto®<a> ” (kettikurikkuka). 

On the day appointed for the celebration of the marriage, the bride-groom 
attended by a ‘changati ’ or companion, and in some places, two of them, who would 
be dressed like himself, and by a large number of friends and relations, both male 
aud female, proceed to the bride’s house, where the marriage ceremony takes place. 



The ceremony consists in the bride ami bride-groom being made to sit close to each other 
on wooden ; palakas’, or planks, in the middle room of the house, and rice being strewed 
over their heads by their relatives and the elderly men and women in succession. 
After this the middle man of the bride declares, in the hearing of the men present in the 
room, that, with the knowledge of the Tandan (middle-man) of the Tara (village) 
and the chief man, such a man marries such a girl. The bridal party, after being feasted, 
proceeds to depart; and before taking the bride with them, the kanam money is 
paid to the karanavan, or father of the bride. The old custom was to collect a sum 
of 2 fanams from each of the persons who had accompanied the bride-groom, and to pay 
the amount as kanam, or marriage fee, to the bride’s relations. As this custom was 
found in practice to work inconvenience, it lias lately been disposed by payment of a 
fee of fanams 42 or -52 (Rs. 8^ or l(t|) iu a lump. But the old practice has not yet 
died out, and is even now gdliered to by tbe poorer members of the community. 


After payment of the lcanam fee and before taking the bride out of the house, 
a further fee of 2 fanams is paid to her 1 Machunan’ (uncle’s son), in full satisfaction 
of his prior and superior claims to the hand of the girl. The bride is then taken 
from the house, dressed in a cloth specially supplied by the husband, to the bride¬ 
groom’s house, which is generally reached before sun-set. The nest day in Telli- 
cherry, and, after a few days, in some other parts, the bride and the bride-groom, 
each with one follower, and, in some places, a larger number of followers, go to the 
bride’s Louse, and stay there for the night, returning to the bride-grooms’ house after 
breakfast, the next day. 


The enstom among the 5 other castes below Tiyans, above-mentioned, differs 
in material respects. In all these castes the marriage is performed, as among Nayars, 
during the night, and no females accompany the bridal party. Among the caste of 
T’aravans (stone-masons) the marriage is known by the name of ‘ Putamuri’, and the 
name is true in its literal sense. The bride-groom takes with bim a piece of new 
‘pudava’or female’s cloth to one end of which is stitched a new ' muutu* or male’s 
cloth; and while the bride would be holding in her hand the * pntava’, the bride-groom 
holds the * muntu’ and separates the ‘pntava’ from the ‘muntu’ by cutting over the 
stitched portion with a knife. The ‘ muntu’ is then handed by him to the bride, and 
a sum of 42 fanams (about Rs. 8J) is paid by the bride-groomVrelations as kanam to 
the karanavan of the bride. This completes the marriage ceremony, and the bride is 
taken to the bride-groom's house the next day. 

Among the 4 other castes above-mentioned, both men and women accompany 
the bride-groom to the bride’s house. The other formalities are nearly the same 
as among Tiyans; and the bride is taken to the bride-groom’s house on the morning of 
the following day. Among the caste of *Mukkuvans’ (fishermen) and Vettuvans 
(stone masons), the marriage is known by the name of ‘ koppu’ (a feast) and not by that 
of Tnangalam’. But this word is also used by Tiyars, and all other lower castes, to 
designate all feasts in general. 

21. In North Malabar when a Namlmdiri, or a Pattar, forms Sambandham 
with a Naynr lady, the same formalities are invariably observed as when the Samban- 
dhakaran is a Nayar. 


But when a Namlmdiri forms Sambandham in the families of Rajahs, and a 
Nambudiri, or a Pattar, forms Sambaudhan in the families of the classes known as Am- 
bainvasis, or pagoda servants (Ynriar, Nambisans, and Mar-in,) no formalities what- 
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ever are observed, the man being simply allowed to sleep with the woman on the 
appointed day. 

In North Malabar the custom of giving Nayar ladies to Nambudiris and Pat tar- 
in marriage is dying out, and has almost disappeared from the country. It still 
exists generally in the families of some chieftains, among whom the practice of forming 

Sambandham with Nambftdiris has existed from time immemorial, and who even 

* 

now refuse to give their ladies in marriage to any Nayars other than those belong¬ 
ing to tbeir own class. 

Nayar women in North Malabar were seldom given in marriage to Pattars, 
and the practice of forming Sambandham with them has entirely ceased to exist. 
Sambandham with Pattars was. as a rule, not formed in South Malabar also, except 
by any low class Nayars. No Nayar families of any position would now-a-days form 
Sambandham with a Pattar, however great his official position or wealth might be. 
The low esteem in which Pattars are held as a class of foreign Brahmans, not always 
employed in dignified pursuits, accounts for the prevalent social feeling against them. 
The exclusion of Nambudiris from matrimonial alliances in North Malabar appears to 
bo due to a sense of concubinage which such a connexion engenders. 

The Nambudiris and Pattars have, therefore, been driven to the necessity of 
forming Sambandham with women of the Variar, Marayan, and Nambtsan caste. 

22. The formalities attending the Sambandham are not the same, but differ 
materially in North and South Malabar. 

Tlie ceremony of Pudamuri, or delivery of cloths, as described above, is not per¬ 
formed in South Malabar; nor is the Sambandham, the name by which the ceremony 
is known in South Malabar, celebrated with such pomp and formality as in North 
Malabar. 

In South Malabar the custom till some 10 or 15 years ago was for the man, 
accompanied by 3 or 4 of bis friends and servants, to go to Lhe bride’s house, on the 
night of the appointed day, generally after taking their dinner; and without any 
ceremony or formality of any kind, the bride would be simply taken to the room in 
which the bride-groom sleeps. The friends who had accompanied the bride-groom, 
generally used to leave the house at night. The bride-groom would also leave the 
house before day-break. 

In recent times the Sambandham is performed with greater publicity; the 
bride-groom is followed to the bride’s house by a large number of men, from 10 to 50 
or more; a feast is also prepared at the bride’s bouse, at which all, or the great 
majority, of the friends and relatives of the bride’s family would also be present. 
The bride-groom and liis party take flieir food at the bride’s house, and gifts or 
presents of money are made to the Brahmans present. 

In South Malabar the wife is, as a rule, never taken to the husband’s house; 
she lives in her own house where the husband visits her every night, or generally 
at intervals of a few days. The husband invariably gives to the wife the cloths and 
oil required for her use. He also defrays the expenses of her accouchement and makes 
half yearly presents of money to her on the festivals of Onam, Vislm and Tiruvatira. 
It is customary to make a money present for Yishu, a present of new cloths for 
Onam; and of plantains for Tiruvatira. It was till lately, and is even now in some 
places, the custom to regard the Sambandham as terminated if a husband omitted to 
send the usual presents on the days of feast above named. Though the custom is 
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strictly observed even in these days, the tendency to attach such extreme consequences 
to its breach is, owing to the progress of refined ideas and a better understanding 
of the marital relations, fast disappearing. 

The formalities are the same throughout North Malabar, with the difference?, 
above referred to. In some parts of Tellicherry, it is not customary among Nayars 
to give money with the cloths, simple cloths being delivered into the hands of the 
bride. 

The formalities are generally the same in South Malabar. In some parts, 
rk, in Calicut and some of the other Taluks, it is customary for the husband to leave 
a small sum of money underneath the bed on which he sleeps. Among Nayars in 
Yatakumpuram and Kizhakumpuram in the Calicut Taluk, the Sambandham is per 
formed with greater formality. Some quantity of betel leaves, as in North Malabar 
is taken to the bride’s house for distribution among the people assembled there, and 
the money would be delivered publicly to the Karanavan, or some other member of 
tbe house. 

Among the members of the Urali class in the same places, it is customary to 
carry some new cloths, in addition to the betel leaves, to the bride’s house as in North 
Malabar; but the bundle of cloths would be delivered to the female relatives of the 
bride. 

In Palghaut, the marriage, which is known by the name of 1 Kida-kora ’ or 
* Kidaka Kalyanam ’ has always been celebrated with due publicity, almost in the 
same manner as in North Malabar. But there is no delivery of cloths, or any such 
formalities. The marriage here is not completed on the first day, and a ceremony 
called second ‘ Kidaka ’ is performed, in B or 4 days after the celebration of the Kidaka 
Kalyanam’ at which the husband, with 3 or 4 followers, go to the bride’s house 
and stay there for the night. After the ceremony 4 or 5 women are sent by the 
husband to formally take the bride to Ins house. She afterwards returns to her 
own house. Unless this ceremony is gone through, the wife is not entitled to visit 
the family of the husband. 

23. No. The practice of a woman forming Sambandham with more than 
one man at the same time, has never been heard of, or known to exist in North Ma¬ 
labar. The form of marriage known by the name ‘Vidaram Kayaruka’ or ‘Uvam Fo- 
rukka’, which is even now, though not generally, practiced by the Nayars of North 
Malabar, do not seem to furnish any traces of polyandry. The word ‘Uvam-Porukka’ 
seems to be a corrupt form of c Puyyan-Porukka’, which means the visit of a hus¬ 
band, and does not appear to have any connexion with ‘Uzham’ or ‘turn,’ which might 
probably indicate the visit of a number of husbands by turns. 

This is not exactly an independent form of marriage, but only a preliminary 
to marriage proper, which entitles a woman to cohabit with her husband in her own 
house. The marriage is invariably performed afterwards, before or during preg¬ 
nancy, with all formalities, and the woman is then taken to the husband’s house, as one 
who has acquired the status of a full-blown wife. This form of marriage was evident¬ 
ly introduced for reasons of convenience, as it created the relation of husband and 
wife, without recourse to the costly ceremony of * Pudamuri’; and it is now generally 
resorted to by the poor members of the community, and well-to-do men who are desi¬ 
rous of having a second or a third wife. 
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Polyandry seems to have been largely prevalent in its worst form in South 
Malabar in the earliest times. Instances in which a woman had so many as 27 and 
22 husbands, who visited her by rotation, are even now mentioned by some old men. 
Four to twelve men were in those days regarded as the ordinary compliment of a 
woman’s sambandhakars. The practice had its origin in considerations of econonij 
on the part of the men, and improved and greater chances of gain on the part of the 
women. 

It is even now the custom among the ‘Kammalars’, or the artisan class in the 
South Malabar (Carpenter, Goldsmith, Blacksmith), who follow Makkathayam, more 
especially among them in Nedunganad, for 5 or 6 brothers to have a woman as the 
common wife of all of them. Here again economy is the prevailing motive. As the 
brothers quarrel or disagree among themselves, or as they grow rich, one or more 
of them sometimes separate by taking a new wife. I havp personally known of a 
carpenter woman in Calicut, named Nangili, who was the wife of five brothers. They 
were living in two or three houses, and the woman used to spend a month with each 
of the brothers, who were living separately. 

Even among Nayars the practice of polyandry prevailed in Nedunganad Taluk 
and in some parts of Chougkat till some 15 or 20 years ago. Owing to the influence 
English education and the spread of enlightened ideas, it has almost ceased to exist; 
but there are still to be found several families in Kavalapara, and in the southern 
parts of Cliowghat, where a woman has more than one husband. 

There are strong reasons to believe that the introduction and the general pre¬ 
valence of polyandry in South Malabar was due to the influence of the Nambudiri 
Brahmans, whose sexual propensities are proverbial, and who in that part of the 
country form a powerful aristocracy owning the greater part of the landed property 
there. The Nayars were and are, with few exceptions, their tenants, and were and 
are, even now, to a very great extent, absolutely at their mercy. The custom among 
Nambftdiris which compelled all the junior members of their families to consort with 
Nayar women necessarily brought about a system of universal concubinage, and 
polyandry was its natural off-shoot. 

It appeal’s from the official account lately prepared J of the Nambudiri families 
in North and South Malabar, that while there are only 170 families in North Mala¬ 
bar, there are 838 families in South Malabar (vide page 119. vol. I, of Mr. Logan’s 
Manual of the Malabar District), This circumstance, coupled with the fact that there 
are not more than 3 or 4 Nambfidiri families in North Malabar, who own any consi¬ 
derable landed property, furnishes the key for the proper interpretation of the state 
of things in South Malabar. 

A recent instance, which was related to me by a Nayar Vakil of my court would 
be an illustration in point. A young Nayar girl of about 12 years of age, named 
* * * * living in * * * * in Walluvanad Taluk, about 6 miles from 
the Vakil’s house in Cherpulsherry, was married some two years ago by a Nair 
named * * * * who is now about 30 years of age. A young Nambudiri of 

* * * * in the neighbourhood, who was the Janmi (Landlord) of the girl’s family, 
insisted upon being admitted as a co-husband of the girl, who is now 14 years old. 
The old husband naturally enough objected to the proposal, but the Nambudiri, who 
is 20 years of age, was inexorable; and the Nayar husband bad eventually to consent to 
accept the position of subordinate co-husband of his former, full wife, which he now 
fills, with what feelings it mav be better imagined than described. 

9 O v O 
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24. The practice is prohibited by enlightened public opinion, and also by the 
Code of Manu (V. 102. Chap. 5) “maanryogiofm ejaoigjlao noaJaoJ;^ aJ^Qao. m 
ail®I®caw auoucjjrmo ajoj) asi«rifl)a qj 

“Issue begotten on a woman by any other than a husband, is no progeny of 
liers; no more than a child begotten on the wife of another man, belongs to the be¬ 
getter: nor is a second husbanjd allowed in any sastra to a virtuous woman.” 

25. Yes. She can do so. 

26. No formality is necessary to dissolve the connection, except among the 
castes of Tiyans, and some of the castes below them. 

Among these castes, dissolution of marriage cannot be effected by merely 
sending away the wife to her house, as is done by the higher castes. The Natukaran 
(or the middle-man) and the Karanavan, or the father of the husband, accompanied 
by a few of the neighbours, go to the woman’s bouse for the purpose of effecting the 
dissolution, which is known by the name of ( ®r3mJ3 , Oo 6)<a>i)§t05).’ (discharge the 
custom.) Any money dealings which might exist between the families of the parties, 
including the return of jewels given to the wife and all money presents made by 
either family on auspicious occasions, are first ascertained and settled, this process 
being called by the name of (aerreSso (look into hand (transactions) 

and accounts). Sometimes if the dissolution was due to the fault of the woman, or 
in consequence of her refusal to return to her husband’s house, the money received 
as Kanam on the occasion of marriage is returned to the husband. After the cus¬ 
tomary divorce has been effected in this formal manner, but not before, the woman is 
at liberty to take another husband. Until this formality lias been complied with, no 
man could marry the woman. 

27. Yes; according to the custom now obtaining both in North and South 
Malabar. The practice is, however, falling into disuse, in consequence of the general 
disapprobation with which it is now-a-days regarded. Respectable families now 
invariably refuse to give a girl in marriage to a man who is known to have another 
wife 

28. There is nothing to prevent one, who may be so disposed, from having 
a plurality of wives. 

29. In North Malabar in the house of the husband, and in South Malabar in 
her own bouse, 

30. In South Malabar, the Rajahs, Chieftains and Nambudiris of high posi¬ 
tion, the Government officials and Yakils invariably take their wives to their place 
of residence. But this is a deflection, arising from the necessities of the situation. 
The custom is thus different in North and South Malabar; and this difference, as 
might be expected, is not without its due share in bringing about the low standard 
of female morality which prevails in South Malabar. 

31. In North Malabar the man is, according to the recognized custom, bound 
to support the woman and her children, during the subsistence of the marriage ; but 
in South Malabar, the man is simply regarded as being under tlie obligation to sup¬ 
ply them with cloths and oil. 

32. In North Malabar, the general custom is to live as man and wife, until 
death, or the dissolution of the marriage, which takes place rarely, and generally for 
good reasons. 'there arc, however, now and then to be found instances of unprin- 
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eipled men abandoning their wives, with a large number of children, without any 
sufficient reasons, known to the outside world. 

In South Malabar the tie of SanVbandham is generally loose ; and, in the gener¬ 
ality of cases, resembles a state of concubinage. The fathers therefore, seldom have 
any real love or regard for their children, and their affection and sympathies are gener¬ 
ally centred in the members of their own family, consisting of their sisters and 
nephews. In such a degraded view of the matrimonial relation, the Sambandham 
is necessarily frequently changed; but the position of affairs has of late undergone a 
marked improvement. 

33. Yes; he does feed and clothe them, as above .remarked; and the practice 
in such cases in South Malabar, is the same as in North Malabar. 

34. No separate allowance of money or paddy is made, even in cases where 
Anandravans work for the Tarawad; but in such cases, and in the cases of the com¬ 
paratively few families in which the relations between the Karanavaus and the 
Anandravans are cordial, they get in addition to food, the cloths and oil required 
for themselves and their wives. 

Anandravans rarely cultivate Tarawad lands for rent. It is done only when 
they live separately from the Tarawad, and have no other means of supporting them¬ 
selves. In^such cases they are, like other tenants, at liberty to use the surplus as 
they like. 

35. Anandravans generally do pot work for their Tarawad, for the simple 
reason that the Karanavan would not give them any allowance beyond food, oil and 
cloths, which every Anandravan is'entitled to get from the Tarawad, whether he 
works for -it or not. They try to earn something for themselves, when they can fiud 

^iny honorable means.of earning something, which unfortunately is but seldom 
available to them, in the present state of the society. Tlie members of well-to-do 
Tara wads invariably shun manual labour as beneath their dignity ; and as they are 
not brought up to any trade or profession, they generally lead a most idle, useless, 
and miserable existence. 

• The lower and some of the middle classes earn something as clerks of Vakils, 
or as writers, or accountants of Mapilla dealers, and-as agents of Rajahs, wealthy 
Nayors, and Mapillas; but the members of the wealthy families are absolutely 
without any means of earning anything for themselves. 

36. They support their wives and children with their earnings, and give no 
part of them to their Karanavan. 

37. The practice of making &me provision for tlie wife and children of the 
Karanavan of tlie Tarawad by.the gift of some immoveable properties, consisting of 
paddy lands and Parambas, according to the position and means of the family, gener-. 
ally prevailed among the Nayars in North Malabar; and this was known by the 
name of 1 Puthravakasam 1 or e right of children 1 . Though Puthravakasam was and 
lias always been a gift pure and simple, its universal prevalence in olden times, made 
it to be regarded as a right inherent in the children, which accounts for the name. 

o o 0 

The children are not therefore entitled to any definite share in the Tarawad property. 

As recent decisions have rendered the junction of all the members of a Tara- 
wad necessary to validate the alienations of Tarawad property, and as it is, in the 
present state of 1 lie si rained relations between the Karanavan and the Anandravans. 



practically impossible to obtain the consent of 'all the Anandravans to a gift of pro- 
perty to tbe children of the Karanavan, it may be said that this good old custom has, 
within the last 10 or 12 years, received its coup de grace. 

The custom is also observed by such of the Tiyan families of North Malabar as 
have, in recent times, become possessed of landed properties; but as Tiyan families 
possessed of landed properties were rare in old times, the custom is necessarily of 
recent growth among them. * 

There is no practice resembling it in South Malabar, where the name ‘ Puthra- 
v ah as am * is unknown. It may be here remarked that in North Malabar, all gifts of 
self-acquired property, made by a father to his children, are still generally designated 
by the old name of c Puthravakasam * the word ‘ danam 5 (giftj being a recent intro¬ 
duction bv English-educated men. 

118. A permissive marriage law for Nayars is in my opinion a matter of ab¬ 
solute necessity. They t. resent the unique spectacle of a civilised community without 
a legally valid marriage; and, if the institution of marriage is, by the verdict of man¬ 
kind, held to be indispensable for the maintenance of civil society, it is incomprehen¬ 
sible how there can be difference of opinion among rational men as to the rahnon 
d’etre of at least a permissive marriage law among any class of human beings. Those 
who oppose the measure from self regarding motives are painfully alive to the force 
of this argument; and therefore, try to escape from it by attempting t*> invest the 
skeleton of marriage existing among the Nayars with legal flesh and blood. This 
is, to say the least, a piteous attempt at self deception; as no one, really acquainted 
with the marriage systems of the Marumakkathayam Hindus of Malabar, can for a* 
moment honestly assert that the marriage tie creates any jural relation. The husband 
is not legally bound to maintain tbe wife and children ; conjugal cohabition is de¬ 
pendent on the sweet will of either party; inheritance follow^ not; and there is lm 
obligation to chastity, for it is admitted that if a woman commits adultery with a 
member of tbe same caste, she is not excommunicated. In view of these stern facts 
the highest tribunal in the land has repeatedly and systematically characterized the 
sexual relation existing among the Nayars as one of concubinage ; but the advocates 
of the existing order of things would nevertheless maintain that their own view of 
the matter is of supreme importance. They are indeed constrained to admit that 
something is rotten in the state of Denmark; and the more reasonable of tbe oppo-' 
nents have therefore felt themselves compelled to give their assent to a qualified 
marriage law which invests marriage-with all its obligations and none of its rights. 
They say that “ you may legalize the marriage for the purpose of compelling a 
woman to cohabit with a husband whom she hates; of preventing her from taking a 
more acceptable husband; and of restraining -her liberties to any extent, provided 
she and her children get no part of her husband’s property.” The absurdity of this 
position is so patent that it needs only to be stated. 


It cannot be denied that the present marriage law, or custom, does not render 
adultery, cr enticing any one’s wife, punishable; that husbands, who dotingly love 
their better halves, are, therefore sometimes relieved of them by unscrupulous men ; 
. tbafc cases are not infrequent of women with a largo number of helpless children 
being abandoned by tlieir unfeeling husbands, without making any provision foi 
their maintenance; and that the law affords no protection in.such cases. In wlial 
way, Other than by a Carriage law, can this state of things, which I take the liberty 

t0 prwnrae that no opponent of the measure will maintain to be desirable. In 
mui'dicd r 
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If public good ought to be the object of the legislator and general utility 
the foundation of his reasonings, I fail to see how, in these circumstances, the pro¬ 
posed marriage law can be impugned. That a law conformable to utility may happen 
to lie opposed to public opinion is no reason against its introduction; and time alone 
can remove the ignorance and prejudice which surround every innovation. 

Those who oppose the proposed enactment do not go to the extent of assert¬ 
ing that no marriage law is required for the Malayalis ; but merely try to make out 
that they have already a marriage custom which is legally valid, and that a law is 
therefore superfluous. It may be true that they have forms of marriage which are 
regarded by tbc community as perfectly valid and sufficient for all practical pur¬ 
poses ; but it is equally true that those forms of marriages have not been recognised 
by the state as legally valid, or as possessing the usual legal incidents of a valid 
marriage. This circumstance, however unpleasant, cannpt be denied by any one ; 
and the question, therefore, arises whether it is not better and expedient once for all 
to remove all doubts and difficulties by legalizing the marriages of all Marumakka- 
thayam Hindus ? As a compulsory law on such a subject, cannot, for obvious reason?» 
lie thought of, the only alternative is by providing an enabling marriage law of the 
kind proposed. As an infraction of liberty, every law must be distasteful iu its 
nature ; and it is not surprising that a law whose professed object is to restrain 
license, masked under the name of liberty, must be regarded as a positive evil by a 
large section of the community. The legislator has, therefore, only the choice of 
evils, as it is a fundamental principal of legislation that he has only to see that the evils 
which he undertakes to prevent are greater than .those which he employs to prevent 
them. The evil in question is undeniably of portentous dimensions, as affecting a 
whole civilized community and is, besides, permanent in its character. 

It has been, therefore, laid down by the highest legislators that antiquity, 
which is triumphantly held out as the main reason against the measure by its oppon¬ 
ents, is no reason at all. It has been well said by a great authority that the rejec¬ 
tion of innovation means the rejection of progress, and that it is impossible to imagine 
a body of positive law equally fitted for all times and circumstances. However 
suitable the marriage customs of Marumakkathayam Hindus may have been found in 
a primitive state of society, they are certainly not fitted for the requirements of 
modern society, and should therefore be, by judicious remodelling, adapted to the 
progressive spirit and tendencies of the times. Since the dawn of civilization there 
has been no other enlightened community among whom inheritance is divorced from 
marriage, and no reason can be found for the further preservation of this relic of 
barbarism. 

The first and principal reason Urged against what is called a change of in¬ 
heritance which the proposed marriage law is said to bring about, is the preservation 
of property which the Tarawad system favors. This assertion is erroneous both in 
theory and practice. As observed by Bentham, “there is uo arrangement more con¬ 
trary to the principle of utility than community of goods ; especially that kind of 
indeterminate community where the whole belongs to each of the partners. 1st. It is 
the source of never-ending discord. Instead of being a state of satisfaction and en¬ 
joyment for all interested, it is a state of discontent and disappointment. 2nd. This 
undivided property always losses a great part of its value for all the partners. 
Subject on the one hand to all kinds of depredations, becausq it is not under tlie- 
protection pf individual interest, on the other it receives no repairs or improvement' 
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Shall I risk an expense of which the burden will be certain, and which will entirely 
fall upon nae while the benefit of it will be precarious and divided ?” 

I need hardly say that these words of the great philosopher exactly represent 
the state of a modern Marumakkathayam Tarawad. Many a wealthy Tarawad has 
been totally wrecked-by the incompetence and extravagant mismanagement of Kara- 
navans, who were till lately the autocrats of the family, possessing absolute powers of 
alienation, and the apathy and powerlessness of the junior members. Even in recent 
times when the courts began to afford protection by the removal of Karanavans and 
the curtailment of their powers of alienation, it is well known that the junior mem¬ 
bers never interfered to prevent the destructive career of the'Karanavans, until a 
very late stage, when the greater part of the property had been dissipated. The 
absence of individual interests of any tangible kind naturally prevented, even where 
the junior members bad the means, the incurring of expenditure of which the burden 
was certain, while the benefit was precarious and divided. 

I may state without exaggeration that scores of wealthy families in North 
Malabar have been reduced to poverty, owing to the extravagance and dissipation of 
Karanavans, and the appathy of the junior members, and that there are not now more 
than half-a-dozen wealthy "Tarawad s which yet retain their ancient possessions; but 
even in these families the irrepressible causes of disintegration are slowly but surely 
beginning to work their way; and it is not too much to say that it is merely a 
question of time how long they will be able to withstand the destructive influences 
at work. 

In the early state of society when the Nayars were engaged in the profession 
of arms, they did not lead a settled life, and were not fathers of families living with 
them, as they arc now. If they formed any fugitive connexions their affections 
were not centred in their children, who remained in their Tarawads under the 
protection of the Karanavans. The Marumakkathayam system was admirably suited 
for sucb a state of society; but the condition of things has changed. Every member 
of a Marumakkathayam family, as a rule, now marries and lives with his wife and 
children, either in the Tarawad house or apart from it, and therefore naturally comes 
to regard them as constituting his own family, instead of his brothers and sisters for 
whom he has no affection or sympathy to spare. In a favourable ground the law of 
nature takes root and flourishes, displacing the artificial and unnatural system of 
Marumakkathayam. The junior ^members, who are like the Karanavans, human 
beings, subject to the natural sympathies and antipathies of the race, perceive the 
folly of expecting the Karanavans to extinguish their feelings of love for their wife 
and children and to ignore their claims upon their protection; and at last come to 
regard the Karanavan’s neglect of the interest of other’s children, and the aggrandize¬ 
ment of his own children, with callous indifference and philosophic resignation, 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of the time when it will be their turn to enrich their wives 
and children at the expense of the Tarawad. In a Tarawad system like this, there 
is certainly no love lost between the Karanavan and the Anandravans (junior mem¬ 
bers); and the gradual destruction of Tarawad property is the inevitable result of 
such a state of eternal discord, and natural distrust. The assertion that tho Tara- 
w.Ul system conduces to the preservation of property is therefore no longer true, and 
is now a mere fiction. 

On the other hand, no one can deny the multiplication of wealthy families 
which individual industry .calls into existence out of the division of property belong- 
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ing to a single family in the other Districts; though no doubt there may be cases in 
which imprudent members destroy their portion. This is a necessary evil attaching 
to the possession of property, and can form no argument against the.possession of 
separate property. If the proposed law is impeached on the ground that it is calcu¬ 
lated gradually to work a change of inheritance, it is on that ground all the more neces¬ 
sary, and the sooner the thin end of the wedge is introduced, the better it would be 
for the community. A close observer of the state of IVIalabar society cannot fail to 
sec that the Marumakkathayam system js doomed, and that the work of destruction 
is only a question of time. 

It is universally admitted that the invariable practice of the country is to give 
a share, by no means insignificant,.of one’s self-acquisition to the wife and children. 
Why not then enact a law declaring them entitled to a definite portion of it in case, 
of intestacy. It is the policy and the duty of the State tg give legislative sanction 
to what promotes the true, good of the community, and there can be no room for 
hesitation when the object intended has the unqualified approbation of the people. 

Another objection which deserves to be noticed is the inconvenience which 
the existence of two systems of inheritance in one family is said to create. It is an 
evil which is a necessary concomitant of every measure of reform, which is gradual 
and permissive in its operation, and not revolutionary and compulsory. It is pre¬ 
posterous in the extreme to sa}' that there ought to be no partial cure, which would 
gradually eradicate the disease, but that the remedy should be thorough and instant¬ 
aneous, even at the risk of endangering life, or that there should be none at all. This 
is the logic of those who asaert that if a change of inheritance is to be affected at all, 
it must be a sweeping and thorough paced one, amounting to a wholesale introduction 
of Makkathayam, or rule of sons, or there should be no change at all. The fallacy of 
such an argument is self-evident. Are we to leave a great and besetting danger totally 
unprovided for, because of the slight mcouvenience which might be experienced in 
the working of the means employed to eradicate it. Even the inconvenience is more 
imaginary than real. When the law of succession as to self-acquisition, which any 
particular member or members follow is definitely known and ascertained, there can 
really be no inconvenience or difficulty in applying the law to the particular cases. 
There can be no more inconvenience than in the existence side by side in a parti¬ 
cular locality of various unconnected and independent families governed by different' 
rules of succession. It is utopian to think of assimilating the rules of succession 
governing such families, for the sake of uniformity, or convenience of those who may 
have to administer the law; and the argument on the ground of inconvenience there¬ 
fore seems to me to be* wanting in force. The objection that a Nayar who openly 
declares his love for the cause of sound- morality or, as the opponents would say, for 
his wife and children by availing himself of the provisions of the proposed law, is 
not fitted to be the Karanavan of a Marumakkatbayam Tarawau, is another instance 
of false logic ; for surely a man who has the courage of his conviction is by far a 
better manager of common property than a man who, under cover of an assumed 
sympathy for family custom, works his designs in the dark and sucks the life-blood 
of the Tarawid unsuspected and unperceived. 

The assertion that the general feeling of the people is against the proposed 
legislation is unfounded, as the result of the Commission is expected to prove. The 
Bill in its present form, containing as it does several unpalatable provisions, c. g., those 
regarding registration, divorce etc., is certainly not acceptable to the people; but ex- 
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cepting a very small section who blame by sentiment, the people in general are in favor 
of a marriage law divested of its objectionable features. When the matter is clearly 
explained to them their apathy or prejudice is transformed into a feeling of delight at 
the prospect of having a marriage law which would deliver them from the difficulties 
which now beset them at every turn, and secure a sure means of support to their 
children. Several chieftains and influential men to whom I have explained the objects 
to be secured by a marriage law, have spontaneously desired me to send their petitions 
for submission to tbe Government and the Commission, which they promised to get 
signed by many hundreds of men. But I have always refrained from taking any part 
in such matters, being of opinion that such representations should proceed from the 
people themselves unprompted by persons in authority. As remarked above, the 
legislator has only to satisfy himself that there are real evils to be remedied, and he is 
not to be influenced by the bugbear of a popular ouL-cry conjured up by an interested 
minority. In the language of Bentham, “ Are we to expect the people to possess 
sound knowledge while it is yet unattained by the legislators, by the wise men of 
the land.” 

. I do not think it worth while to waste time by mentioning the other objec¬ 
tions urged by the opponents of the measure, which are on their face frivolous and 
unworthy of serious consideration. 

Before concluding my remarks on this subject, it may not be out of place 
briefly to touch upon some of the great disadvantages accuring from the absence of a 
marriage law. Every Marumakkathayam Hindu finds himself at present in a very 
awkward and undesirable position. He is distrusted by his wife and children on the 
one hand, and by his own sister and her children ont he other. The former are perfectly 
aware that they have no right to participate in his earnings and property, which 
belong to, and are looked upon as theirs by his sisters and nephews: the latter 
knowing that his affections are or must be centred in tbe former mistrust him and 
cease to have-any regard for him, if all his earnings are not scrupulously made over 
to them from time to time. He is not in truth loved by his own wife and children, who, 
having no common interest, do not co-operate with him for the common good, but try 
to get as much out of him as possible by all sorts of arts and blandishments, often 
supplemented by love drugs. Any disposition to be liberal towards his sister and 
nephews is regarded by them with jealousy resulting in ill-concealed estrangement, 
and it is needless to say that this is reciprocated by the sister and her children. The 
poor man is thus placed in a dilemma from which there is no means of escape. 
Often he tries to please both: but incurs their displeasure instead. If he favours one 
or the other exclusively, he often finds himself deserted in hisr old age, and repentence 
comes too late. Domestic happiness is in such a state of things a phantom. The 
shrewd man therefore tries to keep the wdiole of his property in his own hands; and 
he is punished by nature for his own narrow-mindedness in the eternal poverty of 
his children. 

The necessity, which every Marumakkathayam Hindu is, under of supporting 
1 wo distinct sets of families, consisting of his wife and children, and sisters and 
nephews, is generally insupportable, and especially so in the absence of any ancestral 
• state. The misery which every labourer and peon suffers from the intolerable 
burden of supporting too large families, without the assistance of any Tarawad 
p roperty, is a heart-rending sight, and would alone furnish an irrefragable argument 
i a favor of the proposed legislation. If every female member of the Tarawad, who 
n consequence of the death or desertion of the husband, now adds to the burden of 
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the labourer or the peon, were to bring with her a small lease-hold Paramba (garden) 
or some such property of her husbaud, or any allowance for maintenance, howsoever 
small, it would forma substantial nucleus of property for the protection of the family. 

In the case of wealthy families whose members would invariably be married to rich 
husbands, the addition to the wealth of the family would be enormous. I mention 
this circumstance simply to show that those who argue that the marriage law would 
be the means impoverishing the Tarawad by giving a share of a member's self- 
acquisition to his wife and children, lose sight of this prolific source of addition to 
the wealth of a family. 

89. I would retain the customary forms of marriage and make registration 
evidence of its legal recognition. The solemnization of marriage before the Sub- 
Registrar, when he happens to be a member of a low caste, is opposed to usage aud 
the feelings of the people, and cannot therefore be thought of. The proposed de¬ 
claration “ I (A) take thee (B) to be my lawful wife (or husband),” is also repugnant 
to the people and cannot therefore be recommended for adoption. 

In order to effect registration of marriages I would propose for adoption one 
of the two following courses: — 

{\) The,parties or their guardians should sign a paper, in the presence of 
two witnesses, stating the fact of the marriage; and on receipt of this paper the Sub- 
Registrar should register the marriage. - 

(2) A marriage Registrar should be appointed for each village, or group o f 
villages, and such Registrars should be appointed from the principal castes, such a s 
.Nayars and Tiyans &e. Each Registrar should keep a register which ho should 
bring with him to the place of the marriage and the fact of tlio marriage should be 
entered in it, the signatures of the parties or their guardians being taken. Ho is to 
receive a fee of say Rs. 2 for each marriage; and the Sub-Registrar should register 
the marriage on receipt of an extract from his Register. . 

40 & 41 (1) Bigamy is now practiced, though rarely. The prohibition 

against it is therefore necessary. 

(2) The condition that the man must have completed the age of 18 years 
and the woman age of 14 years is not now observed, and is desirable. 

(3) The assent of the legal guardian when the man or woman is below 21 
years, is not now an indispensable condition for a valid marriage. It may therefore 
be made a sine que non . 

(4) Marriage is not now contracted within prohibited degrees of consanguinity 
or affinity. Recognized customs of the* country and caste in such cases must be res¬ 
pected and upheld. 

The 1st proviso would authorize marriages between a high and low caste ; 

• e. g. between a Brahman and a Tiyan, or a Nayar and a Mapilla. Existing customs 
as to caste should therefore be maintained. 

The 2nd proviso would legalize marriages between cognates, which is 
objectionable, as being opposed to usage. In Malabar, marriages are not permitted 
between cognates, howsoever remote; and in North Malabar, even between the 
same ‘vamsam s’ or tribes, between which there is no community of pollution. The 
proviso should therefore be so modified as to save the existing customs. 
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42, Unchastity, incurable disease, and incompatabilty of temper, are general¬ 
ly considered to be reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandkam, or marriage. 
Among the lower orders a woman is frequently divorced if she is found unwilling oi 1 
unable to do the necessary bouse-hold duties. Among them physical fitness to perforin 
the house-hold duties is regarded as an indespensable qualification for the position • 
of a wife. 

In practice marriages are now dissolved for no other reason than that tLe 
wives are not liked by the husbands ; often an old wife is discarded to make room for 
a new one, who suits the fancy of the husband, 

There have also been instances in wliick a wife who has borne a large number 
of children and has become a burden to the husband, bas been put off as a good 
riddance. 

In this connexion I may mention that the provisions of the proposed law re¬ 
garding divorce, which make divorce attainable only through a decree of Court on 
proof of adultery, cruelty, &c., are distasteful to the people, and are opposed to their 
feelings, habits and traditions. They do not like the idea of being deprived of the 
freedom which they now possess in this matter, though they feel it necessary that 
its abuse should be prevented by such restrictions and safe-guards as may be deemed 
effectual. There is no reason why the English law of divorce, which has not been . 
found the most perfect, should b’c imported among Marumakkathayam Hindus, who* 
in this respect, fortunately find themselves in possession of a law, which it is the 
tendency of modern civilization to attain, and which has the. approbation of the 
greatest thinkers. 

1 would again quote Bentham on the subject. He says “ Love on the part of- 
the man, love and foresight on the part of the woman; the enlightened prudence and 
affection of parents,—all conspire to imprint the character of perpetuity on this 
alliance.” 

But what shall we think if the woman adds this clause “wo shall not be at 
liberty to separate, though hereafter we come to hate each other as we now love ”? 
Such a condition would seem an act of folly; it has something about it contradictory 
and absurd which shocks at the first glance. Everybody would agree in regarding 
such a proviso as rash, and in thinking that humanity requires it to be omitted. 

But it is not the woman who asks, it is the man who invokes this absurd and cruel 
clause; it is the law which imposes it on both as a condition which cannot be avoided. 
The law comes in between the contractors; it takes them by surprise in the midst of 
youthful transports in those moments which open all the perspective of happiness; 
and it says to them “ you form this connexion in the hope of enjoyment, but I warn 
you, you are entering a prison of which the gate will never open, I shall be in¬ 
exorable to the cries of your grief, and though you wound each other with your 
chains, I cannot suffer them ever to be loosened.” To believe in the perfection of the 
object beloved, to believe in the eternity of a passion felt and inspired, these are “ 
illusions which we may well pardon in two children blinded by love. If there were 
a law which forbade the taking a partner, a guardian, a companion, except on the 
condition of always keeping him, what tyranny, what madness it would be called! 
Yet a husband is a companion, a guardian, a manager, a partner, and more yet; and 
still, in tko greater part of civilized countries, a husband cannot be had except for 
life. 
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To live under the perpetual authority of a man yon hate, is of itself a state of 
slavery; but to be compelled to submit to his embraces, is a misfortune too great even 
for slavery itself. Is it said that the yoke is mutual ? That only doubles the mis¬ 
fortune. When death is the only deliverer, what horrible temptation, what crimes 
may result from a position so fatal ! 

Divorce except by the decree of courts, is allowed in many civilized countries. 
In Sweden divorce is allowed for adultery on either side, which amounts to the same 
thing as permitting it by mutual consent. 

Under the Code of Frederic the parties can separate at pleasure, and marry 
again after a year’s desertion. 

At Geneva, adultery is a ground of divorce, but it may also take place for 
mere imcompatability of character. As divorce is proclaimed in all the churches, it 
is rare; and the proclamation is a sort of public censure alwaays dreaded. 

Marriage in France lias of late been made dissoluble at the pleasure of the 
parties. 

So a Roman marriage was dissolved by divorce iu the lifetime of the parties 
by the will of both or one of them. 

I would therefore propose, as an effective check on capricious divorce, that 
divorce should take place only after a year’s desertion, aud that the party who wishes 
to effect the divorce should send to the other party a written notice setting forth the 
reasons and circumstances under which the dissolution is sought; and the notice 
should be signed by two relations of the man or woman, as the case may be. A copy 
of the notice should also be forwarded to the Sub-Registrar and should remain affixed 
to the outer wall of Ins office for the period of a year. 

These safe guards, especially the necessity of securing the counter-signature 
of two of the relations of the parties, and the publicity which would result from the 
fixing up of the notice in the Sub-Registrar’s office would constitute an adequate 
check; upon capricious divorce. There is besides the probability of the parties being 
reconciled within the long period of a year, through the intervention of friends and 
relations ; and, if no reconciliation takes place within the time, the -case is decidedly 
a fit one for a dissolution of the marital relation. 

43. The wives and children of Nayars are now invariably maintained by the 
husbands during their residence in the husband’s bouse; and they generally live in 
the house of the husband. During their residence iu their own Tarawad the husband 
only gives them clothes, oil, and some allowance of money for incidental expenses. 
When the family of the wife happens to be poor, the husband, if he has the means 
gives his wife and children everything required for their maintenance. 

44. I agree iu the justice and necessity of all the new rights proposed to be 
derived from a marriage as described under this question. 

45. Sambandham is not customary between the Nayars in British Malabar 
aud those living in Cochin and Travaucore. 

(Signed) A. C. KANNAN NAMBIAR, 

District Munsifj 
Badagara. 















MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

* BY 

M. R. ry. T. GOPALAN NAYAR avargal.b.a.b l. 

DEPUTY COLLECTOR, 

• * • * 

COIMBATORE. 

I. Amongst Nayars and higher castes, a raftn of a higher division, may 
form Sambandham in a lower division except the last four of the 18 classes of 
Sudras, viz., Chetty (bazaar man)/Chilian (weaver), Vcluthedan (washerman) and 
Velakkatbravan (barber). 

. 2. The same liberty is not generally accorded to a yeoman but instances arc 

not wanting of such Sainbandbams, even though during the Sambandham, the 
woman would not and could nbfc take meals in her S amban d h aka ran ’ s honso 
or taraw&d. 

3. Sambandham is not generally formed between divisions of disputed supe¬ 
riority. Sudra and ClArnata each claims to be higher than the other and there 
being no mutual agreement, no Sambandham generally takes place. The sumo is 
the case among Vatt^tftdan, Pallich&n and Athikurissi also. 

4. The formality attached to a Sambandham against customary law is the 
excommunication of the woman where the difference in degree is very great, for 
instance a Nayar woman forming Sambandham with a Tiyan. The excoramuni- 
catioikin cases of this sort, extends to the prohibition against the woman enter¬ 
ing temples, touching tank and wells &c. When the difference in degree is not 
great, or where the man and woman are both of the fourteen upper classes of 
Sudras, and the castcman of the woman do not approve of the Sambandham, the 
woman is boycotted on all festive occasions, that is no one of the caste people 
would go to hor for any ceremony nor would she be invited for any. 

5. Such a Sambandham cannot be validated by any Pr&yaschitham but the 
penalty may be avoided by a denial or discontinuance of the Sambandham, and 

where the caste has a ruler (Raja or Nambudri) lie has also to be propitiated. 

* 

G. The boundary between North and South Malabar*is Korapuzba. 

t 

7. Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandham with women in South 
Malabar but not vice versa. 

8. There is no legal prohibition against a Nayar of South Malabar forming 
Sambandham in North Malabar; but it is not practiced because of the prohibition 
against North Malabar women crossing the Korapuzba southwards. 

9. Women of North Malabar may not cross to the South of Kora-puzha. 

• * 

10. The reason is this ; Tho ruler of the Southern part of North Malabar 

was Pori Mb in (Raja of KadalhanM). lie was originally King of Calicut but wn 
expelled by driven The bittet* enmi tho 




two Princes led to a mutual prohibition ol intercourse ■ but the native sovereignity 
has conic to an end, the prohibition is dying out, and has died out except in th<? 
case of North Malabar women. 

11. The first part of tlie talikettn kalliyanain is (©fO^QaGoej^ AshtaMan- 
galyam. This is a religious ceremony having no real bearing ou the Kalyanam 
itself. The next is the tying of* the tali at the time named or specified by the 
astrologer (Kanisan). Tho tali string is placed round the neck of the girl by the 
man, and it is actually tied by tlie girl’s mother or other near female relations. The 
man lives as a bridegroom for the four days the ceremony last, except where tho 
man is a higher caste man. The .ceremony is an exact representation of marriage 
and the tali is the recognized emblem of married life. The girls on whom this 
operation is to be performed, are taken to the place of performance by the male 
members of their taraw&d, but those members are not allowed to touch them after 
tho tali is tied. 

12. The man who ties the t&li is a Ksliatria Tirumulpad, a Nedung&di, a 
Kiriyathil Nayar, or an Euangan. Yarious divisions have various arrangements 
about the man. The name of the man who ties the tali is Manala-pilla (literally, 
bridegroom). 

13. The same man lies the tali round tlie necks of several girls at the 
same time and place except when he is an Enangan, in which case a man is required 
for each girl. 

# 

14. Tho man who ties the t&li does not thereby secure a right to cohabit 
with the girl. Tho only explanation, I can find for it is that tlie original and 
borrowed signification of tho ceremony is lost, and Kaly&nam now remains an 
unmeaning and superfluous formality. 

15. There is no prohibition against the man who ties the tali, afterwards 
forming Sambandham with the girl. 

1G. I do not know of any such instances personally, but I have heard that 
this is practiced. 

17. When the man dies, tho girl observes pollution if tho man belongs to 
the same easto as herself. Some carry the principle much further for instance the 
Nambidis of Chowghat perform marriages in pure Hindu form, but tho woman are 
afterwards allowed to form Sambandham with Nambidis or Nambudiris. When 
tho man who married the woman dies, the woman observes pollution and is also 
debarred from wearing jewels afterwards. She becomes a widow except as to 
shaving the head, but the Sambandham may continue. 

13. Tali, is sometimes tied rouud the neck of a girl by her mother in the 
presence of the earthen idol worshipped in every house at Onam. This is rarely 
dOne now and that only by very poor people. 

19. Every girl should undergo the thlikettu ceremony before reaching the 
age of puberty. There is nothing but custom to justify tho rule. 

20. Tho representatives of both houses (the tarw&ds of tho boy and girl) 
meet and consult horoscopes. If a match is agreed on, a day is fixed. The bride¬ 
groom having taken the permission of his elders, formally proceeds with a number 
uf followers to tho house of tho bride so as to reach there after nightfall. They 
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proceed to the room of the bride and there the leader o£ (lie bridegroom’s* party 
asks the mother’s permission for tho bridegroom visiting the bride for six months. 
The bridegroom and party remain there that night and depart before day 
break. Another night the bridegroom goes again with a smaller following, and 
pays tho bride a sum of money to secure her consent to the continuance 
of the visits and leaves the house before day-break. Then the woman of the bride¬ 
grooms’ bouse go to the bride's and take her to his house on an auspicious day and 
the Sambandliam continues. 

21. Where the bridegroom is a Nambudiri or a Pattar, the consultation of 
horoscopes, is dropped. Suitability as judged thereby is made to give way to 
expediency. 

22. In North Malabar, tlie chief ceremony is the gift of cloths, but that is 
not generally done in South Malabar on the first night. I understand that in parts 

of South Malabar, other than Palghat, the reference to the six months’ term is 

* 

dropped. If so I believe it is only duo to the march or education. 

2*3. There is no prohibition against a woman having Sambandliam with 
more than one man at the same time; but except in parts of Walluvanad Taluk and 
of the Native States, I do not think it is now practiced. 

24. There is no prohibition as stated in the answer to rpicstion 23. 

2*5. A woman may terminate a Sambandliam when she pleases. 

20. I have heard that formerly a woman had to return tho money she 
received on the 2nd night, (vide answer to Question 20) before she could dissolve 
the connection, but even that formality has now disappeared. 

27 & 28. A man may have Sambandliam in more bouses than one at the 
same time, and there is nothing to prevent him from doing it. 

29. During Sambandliam the woman usually lives in her own taraw&d and 
tho Sambdndliakk&rau visits her there, except on festive occasions, when she has to 
go to the Sarabaudhakk&ran’s house (if allowable). The official classes are forced 
to violate the rule and those instances arc becoming large. 

30. I understand that a woman usually lives with her Samband hakkaran 
in North Malabar. 

31. The only liability of a Sambandliakk&ran is to give tho woman GMm p 

oJCAp bare maintenance, or 0 il and doth. The woman and her 

children are fed by their tarawad and they get the extras suph as oil, clothes from 
tho Sambandhakkaran who has also to pay for the woman's confinement. It is 
doubtful if tho courts would recognize oven this. 

32. Among the educated classes permanency of Sambandliam is becoming 
the rule and among Nambudiris &e„ tho rule is the other way. 

33. Sambandhakkaran feeds and cloths his wife and children when they 
Jive with him. 

34. When Anandravars work for tho tarawM the' Ivaran a van does not 
grant them any allowance on that account. They often cultivate taraw&d lands 
for rent and the #urplus is the self-acquisition of the Anandravan who makes it. 

Some Anandravars work for the tarawUd (rare) and some for 

Ihemscdves. 



30. The earnings are not handed over to the Karauavan but the acquirer 
maintains his wife and children and also maintains his own Tfivazhi pcooj'pl), 

37. Property is given in Putr&vak&sani in North Malabar, and the woman 
and her descendants- take the property jointly so as to form a separate tnrawad 
with respect to that property. There is nothing analogous in South Malabar. 

38. * I see no objection to a permissive marriage law being- provided for 

Nayar 3 , except two that I have lately heard. (1) The Nambudiris, and, other 
aristocrats, who do not like to have any obstacle put in the way of the exercise of 
their unbounded license. (2) The permissive law may very soon ripen into a 
power in tho land so that the people who do not follow it may be asbamed of them¬ 
selves, and yet may not care to change the old custom. Both these are, I think, 
dog-in-the-manger objections* . 

3D. So far as the form of marriage is concerned, I tlo not think any change 
is necessary. T^bat is wanted is reliable evidence of tho fact of marriage. Regis¬ 
tration may be made compulsory to provide the best evidence possible. I do not 

m 

see the fun of constituting tbe Sub-Registrar our marriage High Priest. 

40. (1) This is new and not a part of the existing system, but the provision 
is necessary. 

(2) There is no limitation of age now.'either way. Hence the provision 

is new. 

(3) Now the rule is that Sambandham should he with the consent of 
the heads of both Taraw&ds, either previously obtained or subsequently ratified. 
This, provision to my reading makes the previous consent a sine qua non for the 
validity of the marriage. 

(4) The condition does not differ from the existing system but the 
provisoes do. ,The first proviso is a well devised attempt to do away with the 
existing difficulties of the inter-divisional marriages. I am entirely in favour of 
this proviso. The second proviso is a limitation upon the existing disqualifications. 
Now two members of a Taraw&fi cannot intermarry however remote their consau- 
guinity or affinity is. 

41. I have no additions to make to the above conditions but would suggest 
the follwing alterations. In (2) the marriageable age of the girl may be pub 
down at. 12 instead of at 1-1 (.Scotch act). Girls very often attain full maturity 
when they aro 12 or 13 years old. In (3) the age of 21 may bo altered to the* age 
of majority as prescribed by tho Indian majority act. In (4) I would omit proviso 
2 altogether for I do not think the time has come to split-up our Taraw&ds to 
such an extent as to let a member of a branch marrying in another branch of tho 
same TarawS.fi. 

42. Adultery by the wife is the chief ground of a dissolution of Samban- 
dliam. Inequality of temper now suffices, or the inclination of either party to 

Qissolve. 

A 

43. When a woman and her children livo with the Sambandb.akk8.ran of 

■ . v maintained by him if hr lias funds of his own ; or if not, if it pleases 

th Kiranavan to give the Annndarnvar funds therefor. The weftnan and children 

■ii. ■ md' v i ling,law claim their maintenance from their Ivlnmavan either, for 

they live away from the Tarawafi house. 
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44-. I approve of the principles contained in (a) ( b ) (c) (e) and (f) but in 
(d) I would make a change. My proposal is this. “ Where a man who has mar¬ 
ried under this form, dies intestate, his property should be divided, § going to his 
wife and children jointly, ^ to his tarawad, and ^ to his mother and her descendants ; 
on failure of any one class, the other two to take property in moieties, and wbero 
there is only one of the three classes; the whole property to go to that class. Where 
a woman dies intestate, her property should devolve on ^er childreu in equal 
shares. ” I do not think it necessary that the husband should be allowed any share 
in the property of his deceased wife, nor is it necessary to consider the claims oe 
the Taraw&d, for my reasons for making the suggestion as to divisions of property 
do not apply to a woman’s estate. 

45. Sambandham is allowable, and customary, between Nayarst>f British 
Malabar and those of Cochin and Travancore. 

* T. GOPAL AN NAIR. 

Deputy Collector 

Coimbatore. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. K. R. KRISHNA MENON, avargal, 

RETIRED SUB-JUDGE, 

WALLUVANAD TALTJK. 

1 . Amongst Nayars and other high caste people, a man of the higher divi¬ 
sion can have Sambandham with a woman of a lower division. 

2 , 3, 4 and 5. According to the original institutes of Malabar, Nayars arc 
divided into 18 sects, between whom, except in the last 2, intermarriage was per¬ 
missible ; and this custom is still found to exist, to a certain extent, both in Travan- 
core and Cochin. This rule has however been varied by custom in British Mala¬ 
bar, in which a woman of a higher sect is not now permitted to form Sambandham 
with a man of a lower one. This however will not justify her total excommuni¬ 
cation from her caste in a religious point of view, but will subject her to some 
social disabilities, which can be removed by her abandoning the sambandham, and 
paying a certain fine to the Enangans, or caste-people. The disabilities are the 
non-invitation of her to feasts and other social gatherings. But she cannot 
be prevented from entering the pagoda, from bathing in the tank, or touch¬ 
ing the well &c. A Sambandham originally bad, cannot bo validated by a 
Pr&yascliitham. In fact, Prayaschitham implies the expiation of sin, which 
can be incurred only by the violation of a religious rule. Here the rule 
violated is purely a social one, and not a religious one, and consequently 
PrfLyaschithain is altogether out of the place. The restriction is purely the 
creature of class pride, aud this has been carried to such an extent as to pre¬ 
vent the Sambandham of a woman with a man of her own class, among certain 
aristocratic families. For instance, a lady of the Zamorin’s family is not allowed 
to consort with a man of EiAdi, Vellodi, or Nedung&di sect, although he is of the 
same sect with her. In like mauuer, amongst the Kiriyam, Pallichan and Cli&rnna 
sects who have attained some Edaprabhu-ship (middle lordship), the ladies are 
not permitted to consort even with men of their own sect. In the families of 
Pozliav&yi Nayar, Kavalappara Nayar, Kong&fc Nayar, Mannur Nayar and those 
of other Edaprablms, this rule is strictly observed, as they still think that it is more 
honorable to allow their ladies to be kept by Brahmans than being allowed to 
consort with* the men of their own sect. This prohibition is somewhat similar to 
that obtaining among the Brahmins on the other side of the ghauts, where it is not 
customary for a man of Oadama sect to marry an Ashta Sahasrom girl, and vice 
versa. But when a marriage actually takes place between them, I do not think 
that the La\y will go to the length of declaring the marriage invalid on that 
ground. It is true that the relatives will at first kick up'a row, but they will 
become gradually cooled, especially when the married parties are influential. 

0 . Kfira river, which is styled "Gh&ra” in Sanskrit, is the recognised 
boundary between North aud South Malabar for caste purposes. 
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7 and S. Nayars of North Malabar, usually consort with women of South 
Malabar. There aro few instances of the Nayars of South Malabar consorting with 
women of North Malabar. For instance, the late K&rampally Sekhara Kurup, who 
was a native of South Malabar, married a lady of Palliyil house in North Malabar; 
and one Erornan Nayar, late Deputy Jailor and a native of South Malabar, married 
the daughter of the late Nazir of the Sub Court, Tellicherry, who is a native of 
North Malabar. I have heard 2 or 3 other instances also. The women of North 
Malabar are, as a rule, uneducated, and the men oven in well-to-do families allow 
their women to woi’k in the field, and in personal attractiveness and in refined 
manners, they are far inferior to their sisters in South Malabar, and they cannot 
cross the Kora river. These circumstances account for the fewness of such in¬ 
stances. Mutual intercourse between them is expressly permitted by the follow¬ 
ing text in K6rala M&batmyam, viz Translation of Sloka —-(The sons of Deva and 
Gautharwa women may have mutual intercourse with the daughters of Gautharwa 
and Deva females respectively, and vice versa in the country of Kerala). In this 
passage, the sons of D6va females are the Nayars of South Malabar,.and the 
daughters of the Gautharwa females are the women of North Malabar, because 
according to this Mfihabmyam, the country between Cape Comorin and Ghora river 
was colonised by the descendants of a Deva female and those of her six handmaids, 
and the country between the Gh6ra river and Paysasini river in Kizboor, at Kasar- 
god, by the descendants of a Gautharwa female and those of her six handmaids, 
and the country between Payassini river and Ghbkarnam in North Canara, by the 
descendants of an Asura female and those of her six handmaids. 

9 and 10. There is no caste or religious prohibition for a Woman of North 
Malabar crossing the Kdrapuzha river; but tradition says that a political reason 
existed for the prohibition. When the Chirakkal Raja and the Zamorin were 
at war, certain ladies of North Malabar who came to the Zamorin’s territory were 
ravished by certain Map ilia subjects of the latter, and the Chirakkal Raja then 
ruled that no femalo of his kingdom should come over to the Zamorin’s territory. 
This appears to be the sole reason of the existing prohibition. As the reason of 
the rule has ceased, the rule also ought to cease. 

11 and 12. Tflli-kettu Kalyanam. is not a marriage in any sense of the 
word as undrstood by the civilized world. The principle object of a marriage is 
sexual intercourse, and this idea never enters into the heads of either man or 
woman who goes through this ceremony. This is somewhat analogous to what a 
Dfivadasi (dancing girl attaphed to pagodas) of .other countries undergoes before 
she begins her profession. Among Royal families and those of certain Edapra- 
bhus a Kshathriya, and among the Ch&rna sect, a Nedungadi, is invited to the 
girl’s house at an auspicious hour appointed for the purpose, and in the presence of 
friends and castemen ties t&li around her neck, and goes away after receiving 
certain fee for his trouble. Among the other sects, the horoscope of the girl is 
examined along with those of the boys of her Enangan (a reconciled member of 
ones own clan) families, and the boy whose horoscope is found to agree with hers 
is marked out as a fit person to tie the t&li, and a day is fixed for the tfkli-tying 
ceremony by the astrologer and information given to the K&ranavai; of the boy's 
family. On the appointed day tho boy is invited to a house near that of the girl 
where he is fed with his friends by the head of tho girl’s family. This feast is 
called “Ayani Gnu" and the boy is henceforth called “Manavalan" or “Pillai.” 
Thom the house iu which the Man&vfLluu is entertained a procession is formed 
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preceded by men with sword and shield shouting a kind of war-cry. In the mean¬ 
time a procession starts from the girl’s house, with similar men and cries, and headed 
by a member of her TarawR to meet the other procession and after meeting tho 
ManavMan he escorts him to the girl’s house. After entering the Pandal erected 
for the purpose, he is conducted to a seat of honor and there his feet are washed by 
the brother of the girl, who receives a pair of clotlls on the occasion. The Manav&lan 
is tlieil taken to the centre of the Pandal, where bamboo-mats, carpets and white 
cloths are spread, and seated there. The brother of the girl then carries her from 
inside the house, and after going round the Pandal three times, places her at the 
left side of the Manavalan, and the father of the girl then presents new cloth tied 
in a Karabli to the pair, and with this new cloth (technically called “Manthravadi”) 
they change their dress. The wife of the KA van a van of the girls Taraw&d, if she 
be of the same caste, then decorates the girl by putting anklets &c. The “ Purohit” * 
called “Elayath” (a low class of Brahmans) then gives the tali to the Manav&lan and 
the family astrologer shouts “ Muhoortham ” (auspicious hour) and the Mana- 
y&lan, putting his sword on his lap, ties t&li around the girl’s neck, who is then 
required to hold an arrow and a looking-glass in her hand. In rich families, a 
Brahmini sings certain songs intended to bless the couple. In ordinary families 
who cannot procure her presence, a certain Nayar who is versed in song performs 
tho office. The hoy and the girl are then carried by Enangans to a decorated apart¬ 
ment in the inner part of the house, where they are required to remain under a sort 
of pollution for three days. On the 4th day they bathe in some neighbouring tank 
or river, holding each others hands. After changing clothes they come home 
preceded by a procession, which varies in importance according to the wealth of 
the girls family-Tom-toms and elephants usually form part of the procession, and 
saffron water is sprinkled. When they come home the doors of the house are shut 
which the Manav&lan is required to force open. He then enters the house and 
takes his seat in the northern wing thereof. The aunt and other female friends of 
the girl then approach and give sweet-meats to the couple. The girl then serves 
food to the boy, and after taking their meals together from the same leaf they 
proceed to the Pandal, where a cloth is severed into two parts and each part given 
to the Manavalan-and girl respectively in the presence of Enangans and other 
friends. The severing of the cloth is supposed to constitute a divorce. 

13. As already said, amongst Rajas, Edaprabhus, and Chfcrnna sect, one 
and the same man ties tali on a number of girls, and it seems throughout the wliolo 
of North Malabar the same custom prevails. But instead of a Kshatriya or 
Nedung&di, a Brahman ties the t&li. 


14. By tying tfcli the Manav&Ian obtains no right to cohabit with the r>-irl 
The reason is obvious because in going through the ceremonies the couple never 
infceiWed cohabitation. 

15 & 16. . Like other persons he may form Sambandham with the girl. But 
for the purpose of cohabitation he derives no right from tali tyin^. It is a senarafe 

ri K Iit derived from Sambandham. I personally know but one instance of such 
a oambanahain. 


17. Some say in ancient times the Kiriyam and Sudra Sects observed such 
pollution, but in modern tunes none observe it. 

18 . When such number of boys as there are girls cannot be procured for 

^ purpose of tymg til. such J&1.» are tied by the girl’s mother; among the sects 
uho require an Enangan for the purpose. 
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19. Accord in" to tho custom, a Marrumakkathfiyam girl iu British. Mala¬ 
bar must undergo the talikettn ceremony before she attains lier puberty. Custom 
is the only thing that can be urged in support of this rule. In Travaucore and 
Cochin this ceremony may be performed after the age of puberty, and in this res¬ 
pect they follow the Nambudri Brahmins more closely. 

V * 

20 & 21. According to the approved custom, a Pudamuri, or Kidakkari 
Kaly&nam should precede a woman’s consorting with a man. But it is not 
always a prerequisite. In North Malabar, and in respectable Nayar families in 
South Malabar and throughout Travaucore, a pudava (cloth) is given by the man 
to the woman, in the presence of his relatives and friends, and a feast is then 
performed. In ordinary families in South Malabar, and in all Nayar families in 
.Cochin, betel leaves and nuts'are given to the woman instead of cloths. Iu North 
Malabar, a Nambudri, or a Pattar, is also required to give the cloth as a token of 
Sambandham. But in South Malabar the Nambudries, being big Janmis, consider 
it beneath their dignity to descend to the level of an ordinary Sambandhakk&ran 
and consequently they give no cloth or betel nuts. Even in forming Sambandham 
with Ranis (Princesses), they do not observe this ceremony, and in so far as they are 
concerned there is no ceremony at all. In the case of Pattars the pride comes from 
the side of the woman, and consequently in their case also no particular ceremony 
is observed in South Malabar. 

22 . The difference of formalities attending the Sambandham in North and 
South Malabar is not very great. In so far as I know, the difference poiuted out 
in the preceding answer alone exists. 

23. According to Kerala M&Mtmyam, which is invariably set-up as the 
greatest authority in support of tho MarumakkafcMyam law, the liberty of having 
Sambandham with more than one man at one and the same time is allowed to a 
woman in the following words:—a_! j ® xy-jaiei a ru. 

Here, one female may be enjoyed by three or four. But custom has now 
entirely destroyed Polyandry, except in some part of Cochin, and a few hamlets in 
South Malabar, which border ou that State. 

24. My answer to the preceding question will show that there is no autho¬ 
rity for prohibiting polyandry, and a positive rule which is supposed to have tho^ 
force of law, actually permits it. 

25. A woman of the Marumakkathayam family, according to the existing 

law, has a perfect right to put an end to tho Sambandham. Her own dislike of 

B ■ 

* the husband is a sufficient justification for the separation. Her omission to obtain 
tho consent of her Karanavan, brother, and other relatives, may be considered as 
bad manners. But, nevertheless the separation will be perfectly valid, and her 
K&ranavan, or brother, lias no right to force her to subject her person for conjugal 
purposes to a man whom she dislikes. 

26. No sort of formality is necessary to dissolve Sambandham. The non- 
acccptauco of the usual presents on the occasion of Onam, Visliu or Thiruv&thira 
on the part of the woman, or the non-sending of these presents on any of the above 
occasions on the part of the man, is considered as a justifiable ground for the dis¬ 
solution, and no further overt act is necessary to eunble the man, or woman, to 
seek for a different wife, or husband, respectively. 
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27 and 28. A man may liavc Sambandbam. in more than one house and 
according to the custom now observed there is nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

29 and 30. During Sambandbam, the woman, except in the case of her 
being a member of aristocratic family, sleeps and takes her meals in the house of 
her Sambandhakk&ran. In South Malabar this was not the usual custom in former 
days. But for the last 25 or 30 years at least, the practice both in ttorth and 
South Malabar in this respect is the same. 

31. As long as the woman and her children live in the house of her Sam- 
bandhakkaran he is bound to maintain them according to tho custom. But when 
they live in their own TarawS.d he is not bound to feed them ; but he is simply to 
give them cloth and oil If the Sanibandliakk&ran happen to be a Nambudiri, or 
Pattar, she seldom lives with him; but is usually visited by him in her own house- 
This is invariably the custom amongst the ladies of aristocratic houses, both in 
North and South Malabar. 

32. As a general rule, Sambandbam lasts until tbc death of either party, 
and changing Sambandbam frequently, is considered disgraceful, especially in res¬ 
pectable families. 

33. The father feeds and clothes his children. 

34. No special allowance, as a ride, is allowed by the Kftranavan to an 
Anandaravan who works for the Taraw&d. An Anandaravan often takes lease 
from the K&ranavan of Taraw&d lands, and pays the usual rent to him. With the 
surplus, he deals as he pleases, it being considered as his self-acquired property. 

35. An Anandaravan seldom works for the common benefit of tho Taraw&d. 
If he works or not, he is entitled to maintenance; and consequently he is not parti¬ 
cularly anxious to work for the common benefit—but tries to make property 
for himself. 

36. He usually gives his earnings to his wife aud children, and not to his 
Karanavan. 

37. What a Marumakkath&yam man gives to his wife and children as a 
gift is often called “ Puthr&vak&sam ” both in North and South Malabar. It is 
sometimes called "Kattil Stftnam” in Palghat, and Temelapuram. Though styled 
PuthrSvakfisam (son's right) it- does not impart any legal right on the part of the 
son to demand for it. A man lies under a moral obligation to support his wife and 
children, and this moral duty creates a corresponding right in thoso to whom it is 
owing and this gift is intended to satisfy that right—and the property so obtained 
is therefore called Puthr&vak&sam in contradistinction to property obtained from 
the Taraw&d. 

38. There is not the slightest objection to providing a permissive Marriage 
Law for Nayars. On the other hand, the decisions of the Madras High Court in 
second appeal Suit No. 238 of 1868 (4 M. II. R. P. 203) aud in Criminal Revision 
Petition No. 80 of 82 have decided that cohabitation of a man and woman under 
a similar system of law, which enjoins greater formalities in celebrating the union* 
does not constitute such a marriage as is contemplated in those sections of tho 
Penal Code which provide for tho puuishment of offences against the marriage 
right. The security created by the customary law is thus shaken by the decisions 
of the highest court, and statutary law alone can now re-establish that security. 
A more extensive learning of law has enabled tho young gcneVatiou to discover that 



Llie Sambandham docs not amount to a legal marriage and that they can assail with 
impunity the rights supposed to have been created by Sambandham. Lately there 
have been many instances on the part of well-to-do men to cany off the wives of 
poor husbands, and consequently a law to give permanency to marriage has 
become absolutely necessary. Freedom of contract is one of the natural rights of 
a freeman, and none can deny that the most important contract which a man is 
capable of making is marriage, and every civilized Government is therefore bound 
to recognise in its subjects the right of contracting marriage. The proposed Law 
does not ask anything more than this privilege. It simply makes lawful for a 
Marumakkathayam follower to contract marriage. The law is thus purely optional 
and only seeks to revoke some restrictive law, which is opposed to good morals. 
This restrictive law is supposed to have originated from the selfish desire of a 
Brahmin ruler to preserve the importance of his own castemen. He ordained that 
the eldest son of a Brahmin family alone should marry, lest its property be split by 
division, and that the younger sons should consort , with Nayar women. The 
Brahmins thus required Nayar women for their consorts. Again, the thirty 
thousand Brahmins whom he enrolled as soldiers for the protection of the country 
became disgusted with their new profession, and consequently returned to their 
sacerdotal avocations. He thus required Nayars for soldiers, and their women for 
the consorts of the younger sons of the Bralimins. He consequently prohibited 
marriage amongst them lest family affection may ever enter into the head of man, 
and lest women may have any scruple for beiog allowed to bo kept by Brahmans. 
Ho expressly ruled that there should be no chastity among them (n-iaroilryray cynaa 
Pathivrithya-vritham-masthu) and that they shouldsatisfy the lusty desire of 
the Brahmins. Even at thepresent day a Nambudri thinks that he has a right to have 
sexual intercourse with a Nayar lady whatever might be the position of her husband. 
The British Government having no desire to protect the importance of tho Nambudris, 
and to make means for satisfying their carnal desires by compelling Nayar women to 
become prostitutes, is not only justified in removing the restriction but is absolutely 
bound to do so. The reason of the rule of the prohibition having now ceased to exist 
tho rule should also go with it. Further the people have now attained such a degree 
of enlightenment and civilization as to enable them to discover the immorality and 
unreasonableness of their present custom, and are therefore longing for a change in 
their law of marriage and inheritance. Amongst the persons with whom I 
conversed on the subject, 99 out of 100 are in favour of the change. Most of the 
educated people are certainly in favour thereof and the opponents ai-e usually found 
among the membors of aristocratic families,—Apandaravans of rich Karanavans, 
men of loose and licentious characters, and superstitious ignorant persons, who still 
labour under the idea that Brahmins are earthly Gods, and that it would he sinful 
to throw any obstacle in the way of their free sexual intercourse with their women. 
In tho first three cases the objection arises from motives of self-interest and no 
heed should consequently be paid to it, and in the last case they are to be pitied. 
The law is only permissive, and they need not therefore incur the sin. 

o9. I shall retain both the form proposed in the Bill, and also the existing 
form of Sambandham which the parties should be allowed to legalize by registra¬ 
tion. Many-well-to do,people object to go before a Registrar to solemnize their 
marriages and make him a sort of marriage priest. I would therefore propose that 

such people as would object to go bcForc the Registrar may be allowed to legalize 
their Sambandham at ■some subsequent period. By allowing both the forms, those 
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that carfhot 'wait may at once go and celebrate their marriage in th« form proposed 
in the Bill, and those that are anxious to ascertain whether the union will be happy 
or not may legalize it by Registration at a subsequent period. The marriage should 
then take effect from the date of the Sambandham, and not from the date of Regis¬ 
tration. In the fourth condition instead of the words “any law or recognised cus¬ 
tom” I would substitute “Hindu law as observed*in Southern India”. Section 19 
allows any other person to object to the proposed marriage. 

It is true that the word “other” after the word “Guardian” implies a man 
of the same kind. But it is dangerous to have such dubious words in a special 
enactment, and consequently instead of the words “any other person”, the words 
“any member of the Taraw&d of either party, or his or her father if he be of tho 
same caste with him or her”, may bo substituted. • 

40. The conditions of a validmarriago under the proposed Act differ from 
those of the Sambandham recognised iu practice in the following respects:—(1) 
Under the proposed law neither party must at the time of the marriage havo a hus¬ 
band or wife living; whereas under the existing practice the man may have a wife 
at the time, (2) The man must have completed the age of IS, and tho woman the 
age of 14 ; whereas the age limit according to the present practice is 16 and 12 
respectively, (3) if each party has not attained the age of 21, ho or bIio must 
obtain the consent of his or her legal Guardian to tho marriage; whereas Samban¬ 
dham requires this consent even after the age of 2L, (4) tho relation of the parties 
must not be such in respect of con-sanguinity, or affinity, that according to any 
recognised custom, a marriage between them would be improper; whereas Samban¬ 
dham recognises only the Hindu law for determining whether the connection would 
be improper on the ground of consanguinity or affinity. I approve of the first two 
conditions of the proposed Law. As to the 3rd, I woiild reduce the age of woman 
to 16; because at 21 she may become the mother of several children, and it is cruel 
to restrain her liberty in conjugal matters for so long a period. In point of con¬ 
sanguinity, instead of having the vague words “any law or recognised custom”, 
I would like to substitute “Hindu Law as observed in Southern India”—Proviso 
1 . I would like to recast it in the following words :—No such rule of Hindu Law 
other than one relating to consanguinity or affinity shall prevent them from marry¬ 
ing. I shall strike out the 2nd proviso altogether as it would permit a marriage 
between the members of one and the same Tara wad which is repugnant to the feel¬ 
ings of the present generation. Under the proposed Act, a Tiyan may marry a 
Nayar woman and vice versa; whiph under the existing state of society is revolt¬ 
ing to the feelings of every Nayar. To guard against such marriages, the consent 
of the Karanavans, or of the majority of the members of the respective Tara- 
wads of the man and woman, should be made a condition for retaining his or her 
right of property in these Taraw&ds. 

41. I would not omit any of the conditions contained in the 4th Section 
of the Bill but would add the consent of the Tarav&d evidenced either by the will 
of the KAranavan, or by those of the majority of its subordinate members, as a 
condition not for the validity of the marriage, but for keeping-up the rights of 
Tarawftd pi’operty of the parties to the marriage. 

42. Adultery on the part of woman, or loss of caste of either party by 
conversion to another religion or otherwise, or refusal on the part of the woman to 
cohabit with her husband, or such permanent illness or disease as to incapacitate 
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either party foy*the exercise of conjugal rights,is now considered as sufficient rea¬ 
son for dissolving a Sambandham. The same grounds may be retained in the 
proposed law as valid reason for dissolving a marriage—but the process prescribed 
in the Indian Divorce Act should not be tbe sole means of dissolving tbo marriage. 
A Nayar would be the last person to go before a public court, and to ask for a 
divorce on tbe ground of his wife’s adultery. His sense of honor will not permit 
him to do so—and considering the difficulties of dissolving the marriage, he may 
be slow in contracting it. It is therefore desirable in the interest of tho proposed 
Law to remove the apprehension of this difficulty. Tho parties should therefore 
be allowed an opportunity of dissolving the marriage by a mutual agreement, with¬ 
out going before a public court for the purpose. At the same time, the permanency 
of the marriage should not be allowed to be disturbed by the mere caprice of either 
party. Under tho prospects of having a richer husband, tlie woman or hor relations 
are often induced to break off tho Sambandham with a poor husband to enable hor 
to marry the richer man. In such cases, the man’s feelings are wounded—and under 
the impulse of the moment he might enter into an agreement for dissolving 
the marriage. To prevent such occurrences, it is advisable to allow the parties a 
certain period, say one year, to ponder over the matter of their disagreement. The 
party desirous of dissolving the marriage should give notice to the other of his or 
her desertion through the Registrar of the office in which their Marriage had been re¬ 
gistered, and if the parties could not make-up their quarrel during a period of one 
year from tho date of the said notice, they may then enter into a mutual agreement 
of dissolution and have it registered by the Registrar through whom the notice 
was served. This will have the effect of a divorce and save the parties from the 
disgrace of exposing their shame before a public court. If either party is still 
insisting upon keeping-up the marriage relation, he or she may go before the 
court. In that case, it is the deliberate intention of the party to go to disgrace 
and nono would pity them. 

43. As long as the wife and children remain with her husband, he and his 
Taraw&d are now under a moral obligation to maintain them. But wlien she and 
lier children live in her own Tarawad house, the Taraw&d feeds them and tho 
husband supplies the wife with oil and cloth and other sundry expenses. 

44. Iapprove of the conditions contained in clauses (a) to (/). But, as I already 
remarked, the consent of the Taraw&d to the marriage should bo a condition to keep 
alive the rights of the wife and children to the property thereof. It can hardly be 
denied that the highest object of affection of a man is his own wifo and children— 
and amongst all civilised nations the right of succession to a man’s property is 
regulated by the degree of natural affection which he entertains for the heir. All 
over the world, the son succeeds to his father’s estate as he stands foremost in his 
father’s affection. It is the father who brought him into this world—and it can be 
hardly doubted that the responsibility for making provision for him ought to rest 
on the father. The great majority of the Maramakkatli&yam people are in favor 
of giving their earnings to their children, and they even attempt to carve out 
secretly from their Taraw&d property something to enable them to make sufficient 
provision for their children. At tho present day, it is the wish of every Malayali 
to give his earnings to Tii > children and by passing tho proposed Law tho legisla¬ 
ture would simply make legal what every one observes in practice. The opponents 
of the proposed law uvge two principal grounds against tho change; viz-, (1) tho 
Taraw&tl brought-up the man, and it is therefore just that ho should make a return 
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for it, (2) that the members of tlie family perform the funeral rites—and that they 
should therefore take the heritage. As to the 1st ground, at least for the last 
twenty years, it is the father who usually brings-up and educates his children. 
The Karanavan, as a rule, is unsympathetic and seldom educates the Anandaravars. 
He barely feeds them; because, by a positive rule of law he is bound to do so. 
Moreover it is only an element for consideration iu determining whether the earn¬ 
ings of the person are his self-acquired property or not. If he acquired them with 
the aid of the Tarawad, they become common property thereof and they would not 
in that case pass to the wife and children under the proposed law. But if it is 
once determined that the property is bis self-acquisition, he has an absolute right 
in it and can dispose of it at hts pleasure without making any compensation to the 
Tarawasl for having brought him up. The right of dispose is not merely a pri¬ 
vilege accorded to him as it was the case with the ancient Romms before tho time 
of the Emperor dustman. After Just man the property of a Filins familias des¬ 
cended to his personal heirs, and the Nayars at the beginning of the British rule 
had reached this stage of the Roman period although a few decisions of the High 
Court tend in an opposite direction. The property should therefore descend to his 
children as they would be his personal heirs. As to the second ground, tho fitness 
oE a person to make funeral cakes to the deceased is no doubt a condition of inheri¬ 
tance under tho Aryan Law. But this is a peculiar doctrine of Jemootha Vellum® 
and his followers observed in Northern India. In tho Southern part of India oven 
the normal Hindus do not follow this doctrine. The Mitakshara the greatest 
authority on inheritance in Southern India altogether ignores the religious merit. 
Persons who confer no religious benefits whatever are admitted as heirs under this 
Law. In this part of the country the capacity to confer religious benefits is not 
the ground for regulating succession. Even if this capacity bo considered as tho 
paramount reason for regulating succession, the son should stand foremost among 
the persons who can present funeral cakes with any spiritual efficacy. Nayars are 
essentially Hindus in religion, and Hindu Sastras must be their authority for seek¬ 
ing spiritual benefits by performance of post obit ceremonies. Whomsover the 
Hindu Sastras name to be the fittest person for tht performance of such ceremonies 
for other Hindus, h^must equally be the fittest person for Nayars also. That this 
person is the son, no Hindu can deny; and in fact he now performs such ceremonies 
and gets nothing from bis father in return. It is true that there are some tests in 
“JIanu,” “Yatuyavalkya” and others to the effect that a Sudi-ajWho does not know 
his father,may present oblations to his maternal uncle. If these texts are of any 
authority, they must bo equally binding upon the Sudras all over India. They are 
found among the texts which recognise 12 sorts of sons and recommend a brahmin 
to make over his wedded wife to another to beget a son(sicftQa(ffisei). They are now 
absolute and binding upon none. The Kerala Mh bat my am which is set up as a 
special authority for Malabar, also treats the father as the highest object of 
reverence and recommends the performance of uncle’s funeral ceremonies as 
if one would do for his own fathercud 
* tc M&thnl&n&nja samsk&ram pitrunuddhisya j&tliayah,” and tho promiscuous inter¬ 
course recommended in the previous chapter and the consequential inability 
of one to know' his own father is the sole ground assigned for the rule. It will 
be thus seen that there is no force in tho argument w'hich some set up that 
the key of spiritual salvation amongst tho Sudras is with the nephew and that the 
legislature cannot order the transfer of inheritance from *the nephew to the sou 
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without transferring sucli key also to the formor. In fact, the key was never with 
the nephew'if the Hindu religious works are to be believed. The 61st and 62nd 
rules of AnacMram are not pretended to enact any new law. It is a mere codifi¬ 
cation of what had been already enacted by Parasu R&rua—because, Marumakka- 
tkflyam system of inheritance had existed before Sankar&chariar promulgated these 
rules of An&ch&ram—and Kerala M&h&tniyam is thus the sole basis of the law— 
and we have seen there is not much in it in support of the argument. Under the 
Marriage system now proposed to be introduced, a Nayar would as any other 
Hindu, be certain of bis father—and therefore there is no harm in changing the 
line of succession from the nephew to the son, as the sole reason given for the 
existing system will then disappear. If the nephew still considers that he is under 
a moral obligation to perform his uncle’s funeral rites and does perform 
them, he will be only doing what the son has been hitherto doing without 
any remuneration. Even at the present day, the nephew does not invariably 
perform them—and as a rule, a distant member of the Tara wild, who has 
no particular business to transact is told off to attend to them. The reli¬ 
gious belief in the efficacy of the nephew’s performing the ceremonies is thus 
already shaken, and indeed in practice the nephew does not as a rule now get the 
inheritance. The High Court thinking that the right of an Anandravan to hold 
incumber and dispose of his self-acquired property, is a mere personal privilege ac¬ 
corded to him, as it was the case to a Filius familias under the Roman Law before 
Justinan, has ruled that it should incorporate itself with the Taraw&d estate and 
©ass to the management of the KJLranavan, who as a rule is a distant relative 
possessing no rejigious merit for performing the obsequial ceremonies with any 
spiritual efficacy even under the Kfirala Mah&tmyam. For all practical purposes 
the Court-made law has thus already taken the heritage from the nephew, and the 
Legislature will only now make its devolution more natural and reasonable. As 
Taraw&d is a mere civil family and no religions element enters into its constitution 
it is an utter nonsense to talk of the key of Salvation being with the nephew. The 
two grounds urged are thus shown to be no valid grounds for not changing the line 
of succession and it is for this reason I approve of the proposed law. I however 
think that the maintenance of the mother of the deceased ought to be a charge 
upon his or her estate. 

45. It is customary. 

K. R. KRISHNA MENON, 

Retired 'Sub-Judge, 

Walhtvanad TaluJe. 
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To 

IT. M. WINTER BOTHAM Esq., 

Collector of Malabar, 

Oh Special duty. 

Sir, 

The questions on which you have asked my opinion are (1) Is it in your 
opinion, desirable to pass a permissive Law enabling Hindus under the Marumaka- 
tiiyam or Aliya Santanam Law to contract a marriage such as the Law will recognise ? 

(2.) Is it desirable that the said Hindus should be given the power of dis¬ 
posing of their self-acquired property by will ? 

I shall first deal with question No. 1. Discussions on that question, and pro¬ 
posals of reform in the existing system, have been before the Malayali public 
for some years. The records of the Kerala Sabha, which have been summarised 
in a small printed pamphlet, a copy of which you can get from the Secretary of the 
Sabha, will shew that in 1878 a society entitled “ Malayala Sudrachara Parisodhana 
Sabha” was formed at Calicut. The object of the society was chiefly to bring about 
a Marriage Law among the Marumakkatayam Hindus. Most of the educated Mala- 
yalis were members in the society, and branch societies iu all parts of Malabar were 
formed, and considerable subscriptions were collected, and these still are in deposit 
in the Madras Bank, Calicut. Considerable activity was shewn by the branch socie¬ 
ties, and the Secretaries, and others, in exposing before the ignorant masses, the 
defects and imperfections of the existing marital ties among the Marumakkatayam 
people. It was the object of tko Sabha to place the matter before the Government 
after a full and free agitation, and when it had become ripe for legislative inter¬ 
ference. Some years after, a proposal was made and carried by a majority that 
the constitution of the Sabha be altered so as to allow it to consider and discuss 
political questions also. Its name was since changed into Kerala Sabba. The 
members at the Head Quarters chiefly consisted of all the important native officials, 
vakils, and other educated men. The change in the constitution and aims of the 
feabha was the mark of its declension. The officials one by one gradually severed 
their connection, and though the Kerala Sabha now exists, and I had the honour of 
being one of its last Vice Presidents,* it is virtually dead. I believe for the last 
three years wo never had a meeting. But though this was the fate of what was 
once a "very important, and one of the most influential Sabhas ever formed in 
Malabar, it has awakened many people to a sense of the imperfections of their 
own social condition, and the subject of our (< Sambandham,” “ Pudamuri,” “Kida- 
kura &c. e\ er since formed matters of desultory discussions in every nook and 
corner. There is considerable divergence in the existing marriage customs among 
the Marumakkatayam people. The "Kalylhmm” or the TaU-tying ceremony, while 
it recognises all the ceremonial observances of a Hindu marriage under the 
Shastras, is only a form without the substance. It creates tio ties of any sort, 
ami its details and effect are irrelevant for the purposes of the question on hand! 
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li is, however, a ceremony after the performance of which alone a female is 
competent to accept a husband. The Kalyanam is not to be confounded with 
the Pudamuri, or the real marriage. What I wish here to inform you is the 
nature and effect of the marriage customs among the Marumakkatayam Malayalis. 
In North Malabar the ceremony is called “ Pudamuri ” or “ Vastradunam among 
the Nayars. It goes by various names in South Malabar, the most general being 
“ Sambandham.” In Palghat, it is also called “ Kidakkura.” The Brahmans of the 
ancient Payanur Gramam, the noble families of Kolatiri (Clierakal), Kottayam, 
Katathanad and Kurumbaranad Rajas, the Ambalavasis, the Tiyars, the Moplas of 
of Clierakal and Kottayom Taluks and portion of Kurumbranad Taluk, follow 
Marumakkatayam with the Nayars. Among the Marumakkatayam Hindus in North 
Malabar the Karanavan of the bridegroom makes a formal proposal to the Karanavan 
of the bride. An auspicious clay is fixed when some of the relatives of the two 
families are invited, the marriage is agreed to, and a day is fixed on for celebrating 
it. On that day^a feast on a considerable scale is got ready at the bride’s house. At 
night, attended by as many friends and followers as the bridegroom can get together, 
he proceeds in all ostentation to the bride’s house, where at the gate, the party are 
greeted and received by the bride’s people, and conducted to their respective seats. 
Betel and perfumes are profusely distributed, and supper is served. Daksbinas 
(presents) are freely given to the Brahmans of the localit}', who attend the ceremony 
for the purpose, and in some cases before supper, and in others after it, according to 
the auspicious hour, two lamps are lighted at the central room where first, the bride¬ 
groom with a few chosen friends makes liis appearance, and the bride supported by 
two of her female ralatives next, appears. By the time a bundle of the finest clothes 
is got ready, and the bridegroom makes it over with some gold and silver to the 
bride who, all bashful and modest, and held up by her female friends, receives it and 
retires. Meantime an apartment is gorgeously decorated and got ready, and after 
supper, the bridegroom is conducted to it. The next morning before sunrise the 
bridegroom goes away, and in the course of that day, or some other select day, the 
bridegroom’s sisters and nieces go over to the bride’s house where a feast is got 
ready for them and they take the bride to their house. These arc the principal 
features of marriage ceremonies in North Malabar. Most of these ceremonies are 
observed in some families in Calicut and elsewhere, and with some modifications in 
Palgliaut. In North Malabar, the wife as a rule lives with her husband in his 
Tarawad house, and herself, and her children by him, are maintained by the 
Tarawad. Though this is the custom it had not received judicial recognition 
till 1878 when in V. Valia T’arvadi and another vs. V, Raman Nayar, VI 
Madras, page 341, the Madras High Court upheld the custom, and decreed a 
claim for the maintenance of an Anaudaravan’s wife in a suit by the Anandaravan. 
In North Malabar, a considerable portion of the self-acquisitions of a man,usually 
not less than a moiety, is given to his wife and children, and the rest to his Tarawad 
or brothers and sisters. I have even heard of rare instances of nephews of a deceas¬ 
ed acquirer making tbc distribution after his death. Except in cases where the 
father happens to be a Raja, a Nambudiri, or Ambalavasi, a Nayar invariably per¬ 
forms the funeral obsequies of his father. These customs and observances which, 
il they had been left to take tbeir own natural course and tendencies, would have 
been ripened into the ordinary Hindu Law of marriage, have given grounds in some 
quarters in North Malabar, for the contention that Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s assumption 
thai the Malayuli lias no legal ami him ling marriage, is untenable,and that the matter 
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mui-jt be fought out in a court of justice. But 1 believe our courts rightly or wrongly 
haife all along assumed that there was no legal marriage among Marumakkatayam 
Malayalis, anil after the judgment of the High Court on the Aliya Santanam Law of 
marriage, it appears to me desirable that the Government through its Legislative 
Council, should deal with the question. After the first break-up of the village or 
Tara community, and after our ancestors had entered on the joint-family system or 
the second stage in the progress of civilization, their ^social and political conditions 
of life rendered a form of Marumakkatayam necessary in the devolution and enjoy¬ 
ment of property among Nayars. I shall not here go into details as to what those 
conditions were. Cur ancestors were about to leave behind them the joint-family 
system, and enter in the march of civilization, on the third or Patriarchal system, 
with the father as the Head of an undivided and indivisible family, as the Nambudiris 
now have. I think, but I am not certain, that the Nambudiris at that early age, 
instigated our Rajas and princes to assume for themselves* a caste superior to tbe 
Nayars from whom most of them had actually sprung. The result was that these 
Rajas and princes had to allow their females to have connections with the Nambu¬ 
diris to perpetuate their families, and the combined influence of the Rajas and the 
Nambudiris, retarded the progress of civilization and social reform among the Nayars. 
Then came the Maliomedan invasion, aud the country was for years in anarchy and 
the grossest misrule, till Britain.helped her out of it. Then peace was restored, and 
courts of law were established. The courts were enjoined to respect and recognise 
the laws and customs of the country as they existed. The Nayar community had by 
the time only reached the stage of Tarawad joint-family system in their onward 
march in civilization. The Hindus on the other side of the ghauts, with greater 
facilities of communication and better education, had, by the time, reached a much 
higher stage. Individual rights in property had, by the time, become a recognised 
law among them. But the Nayars, cooped-up within their mountains and the seas, 
and more often engaged in war and plunder than the civilizing influences of edu¬ 
cation, art and Cultivation, had little time to think of marriage and education, and 
the rough old soldier returned to his sister with his loot towards the close of life, 
when he was no longer fit for fight. This facilitated Nambudiri connection with 
the Nayar female, and the consequent perpetuation of the joint-family system. Tho 
courts of law found the Nayar in this condition. This they believed to be our law, 
and justice was accordingly administered. No encouragement was given to tbe 
working of those natural causes which lead on a nation gradually and almost im¬ 
perceptibly in social progress, and people were held fast to their customs. The 
Government kept aloof from all interference in such matters. The Tarawad had 
since broken-up into innumerable Tavazbis. Tbe acquisitions of an Anandaravau 
weie inherited b^r his sistei and nephew, and these formed subordinate branches 
with distinct lights, and a good Karan a van never interfered with them. All 
elements calculated to effect disintegration and disruption of the unwieldy Tarawad 
system, were gathering together. But the courts refused to recognise these signs of 
the time, and yielding to the force of what they considered to be inexorable logic, 
decided that the Tarawad, if anything, must be one and indivisible, and that all the 
acquisitions of a deceased member must lapse to it. I am bound to tell you that this 
has retarded our progress more than anything else. The natural process of disinte¬ 
gration was stopped. Men and women, who would have formed industrious and in¬ 
dependent families, are now huddled together in a huge camp called the Tarawad 
house. It has called into existence a number of idlers in a Tarawad, dependent on its 
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resources, unwilling' to work, and ready to come to court witli a suit against the 
Karanavan.l f It has destroyed all individuality and sense of responsibility. In Pal- 
ghaut and other places, I can point to many Nayar families each living in one house 
and numbering as its members fro in 50 to 200 souls. These persons are mostly born, 
of different parents, with different tastes and manners, and are compelled to live 
together by an inexorable law. Not a clay passes without some fight or other, I am 
not to be understood that this,is the case in all families. There are many well re¬ 
gulated families. But the magnitude of the evil is of sufficient importance to chal¬ 
lenge attention. The position of a Karanavan throughout Malabar is very invidious. 
His duties to the Tara wad are in daily conflict with his sympathies for his wife and 
children, and the result is discontentment and litigation. In the Wall u van ad taluk, 
and portion of the Ponani taluk, as a rule in aristocratic families, and amongst the 
rest, except in respectable middle-class families, what is called marriage is only a 
temporary association of sexes guided merely by animal instincts, without real affec¬ 
tion, and devoid of conscious responsibility. No tenant in Walluvanacl taluk, unless he 
be an educated man or a Grovernment official, dare to perform the funeral obsequies 
of his deceased father for fear of his Nambudiri landlord’s displeasure. 

I have so far spoken about the Marumakkatayam Malayalis generally. There 
is an intelligent and influential class among them. It is growing in strength and 
power every day. I mean the class of educated Malayalis. These are mostly Go¬ 
vernment servants and vakils, and they are most of them important landlords and 
tenants. Their conditions of life, and the circumstances in which they are placed are 
peculiar and it will be seen that these demand special attention of the Government. 
The educated Marumakkatayam Malayalis as well as those who are in the Govern¬ 
ment service or in the bar, invariably live witb their wife and children, faraway from 
their Tarawad, on account of their avocations. Their affections and sympathies are 
centred in then* wife and children. The greatest care is bestowed on the breeding 
and training of the latter. They come in contact with Europeans every day, and 
they have friends among them, and they bring up their sons and daughters on the 
best models. We have already half a dozen young men of our country in England, 
studying for the bar, or for the Civil Service, It appears to mo unreasonable to com¬ 
pel these men, with all their education and civilization of 1891, to go back to the 18th 
century, and ignoring the claims of their wife and dear children, look after the com¬ 
forts of their great-grand-mother’s sister’s grand-daughter. For such and not less 
remote, are some of the blood-relations you find in a Tarawad. We have already had 
sad instances of high Government officials, who having completed their honourable 
career, and having lived all their life with their wife and children in their official 
stations, found their Tarawad house when they returned to it, and their Marumakka- 
tayain relations, too inconvenient and unbearable. They had all along led a semi- 
Makkatayam life, and out of deference to old custom and the wishes of their Anan- 
daravers, had made over portions of their acquisitions to the Tarawad for common 
enjoyment. But when, as a pensioner they return with their wife and children, to 
their Tar wad, hoping to live in peace with their brothers, sisters and nephews for the 
rest of their days, they are sadly disappointed. The Tarawad hates the wife. The 
man’s peace is gone, and we have sad instances of good and honourable men putting 
an end to their life unable to bear the disappointment. If we want to give anything 


to our wife and children now, wo have to beggar ourselves in our lifetime, with all 
the multifarious demands on our purse. It appears to me, that even if the llajas 
and the Naduvazbis do not wish for a change, the circumstances and conditions ol" 




life of the educated Malayali justify the passing of a permissive Marriage law. The 

uneducated portion of the community may be divided in their opinion. I have asked 

many a man as to his views on the subject. The uneducated man will at once tell you, 
“ 0! no we do not care for Makkatayam as the Pattar and Chetti, and split up our 
properties.” But do not stop your enquiry there. Ask him “ Have you no wife r 
Are you not married to her ?” “ Yes. I have a wife and I am married to her. !.•> 

it proper or good that you or she should discard each other as either of you "s\ ish r 
“ Of course, not. That is improper and not our “ mariada (custom)” 

“ Are you not bound to maintain your wife and children ?” “ Aes, and we 

doit.” “Don't you give a portion of your self-acquisitions to them?” “Yes.” 
« Have you any objection to have these customs declared as your law iu an Act of 
the Government?” “ If this is all. It is very good.” 

If you familiarise yourself with the man, you will in the end, find that he is at 
the bottom of his heart, a Makkathayam man. The granting of a permissive Marriage 
law, in course of time, would effect a great change upon the whole community. 
When the uneducated, ignorant, conservative, Malayali finds the educated men who 
marry under the law, live honorable lives, and introduce elements of order, reverence 
and self-respect in their families, then he will be awakened to a sense of his own de¬ 
graded condition, and the value of real family life, and then he will boldly put off liis 
mask, and follow the lead of educated men. It further appears to me, that a permis¬ 
sive Marriage Act is the most suitable law that can now be granted to us. It can do 
no harm to anybody. The wisdom of the proposed Act can best be tested by its re¬ 
sults, and I hope before you leave old Malabar, you will be able to realise its fruits, 
and see a great and desirable change in Malayali Society, It is impossible that 
the Marumakkatayam Malayali should be compelled to sLick to his barbarous law and 
customs for ever. The British Government have not in vain been spending so much 
money and trouble to educate us. Marumakkatayam cannot stand the advance of edu¬ 
cation and civilization. The Nayar also is bound to join in his race with civilised nations. 
The case of Hari Muiti, and the suit against Rukrni Bhai gave us a law raising the 
age of consent. The facts disclosed in the late Manapuram murder case, and a series 
of similar cases, the Tarawad litigations, and the requirements of advancing civiliza¬ 
tion, cannot fail to establish a stronger case entitling us to a permissive law regulat¬ 
ing our marriage and inheritance. 

As to question Ho, 2 I can afford to be very brief. The country, I believe, is 
unanimous in demanding a law enabling the Marumakkatayam Malayali to make tes¬ 
tamentary dispositions of his self-acquired property. There was a time when this 
power was denied to the Makattayam Hindu. He has, however, successfully fought 
it out in Court of Justice. With Komii Menon and another vs. the Secretary of 
State for India, XII Madras, page 126'before us, I think the Marumakkatayam Hindu 
may succeed in establishing bis power to make testamentary disposition of liis pro¬ 
perty before the High Court, if au occasion presents itself. But the proposed bill, if 
it becomes law, settles the question once for all. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, that while I support the principle of 
the bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. C. Sankaran Nayar, I am not prepare! to 
support him in all its details. But this is neither the time nor the place to enter 
into those questions. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Your most obediellt Servant 

(Signed) B. KAMARAN NAYAR, 

’District Mitnsiff. 
















Answers. 


1. Yes. 

2. No; not in North Malabar, Calicut and Ernad Taluks. But in the 
Manapuram Amskoms of Chavakad and the Native Cochin Territories, the practice 
of a man of lower division making a Sambandham with a woman of higher division 
does prevail to a certain extent. 

3. Sambandham between castes which observe Asudkam pollution) 

ifthe one touches the other, as well as between a barber and a washerman caste, are 
forbidden. A “ Charna” woman does not marry a Sudra except in Ckowgliaut and 
the Cochin State. • 

4. Excommunication of the woman from the division to which she belongs. 
The man ordinarily is not subjected to any social penalty. 

5. Not, so far as I have known. 

6. Formerly the Korapuzha river; but now the Vadakumpuram people of 
Calicut who are on this side of the river intermarry with the North Malayali. 

7. and 8. A North Malayali man can make Sambandham with a South Mala¬ 
bar woman provided tbe rules of caste division allow it, but except in the case of 
Calicut Vadakumpuram people a South Malayali man does not marry a North Malayali 
woman without the penalty of excommnication of the latter from her caste. The 
reason why the North Malayali does not allow a South Malayali man to marry a 
North Malayali woman probably is that in ancient times the Z amor in of Calicut was 
allied with the Moors and Moplas and made his conquests and settled himself at 
Calicut as reigning prince. The ancient royal families of IColatri and Kottayam 
interdicated the North Malayali women from crossing through Calicut or settling 
themselves there or making alliances with South Malayali men. The North Malayali 
being more conservative than the South Malayali, the old prejudice was handed 
down from Karanavan to Anandravan, and it is hoped it will be altogether removed 
in course of time. So far as castes and social positions are concerned the North and 
South Malayali are on a footing of perfect equality. 

9. Not generally. The only exceptions being those already described and 
in the case of the North Malayali known by tbe caste name “ Madavars.” 

10. Vide answer to question No. 8. 

11. to 15. In ordinary Nayar families where there may be a dozen girls, as 

the senior girl attains the age of eleven, or at the outside thirteen, which is only very 
rare, the Karanavan proposes the celebration of the Kalyanam ceremony for all the 
girls, lie accordingly with that view invites his friends and relations on a certain 
day, and in consultation with them and the village astrologer an auspicious day and 
hour is fixed for the celebration of the ceremony. In some families eight days before 
the Kalyanam day, and in some others, tliree days before it, the Brahmani figo-poa) snS3 ^ 
or a Nambiassen female, is invited and brought for the Ashtamangaliam £&'/)ay o) 

ceremony. That ceremony over, the castemen, relations, friends and Desam-people 
attend at the night previous to the first day of the Kalyanam and the Atkazham 
(farawnoipo) feast is given. The next morning the company* of females with the " 





Brahman go out for their bath and return bedecked with all manner of jewels. 
Meantime if the Tali-tying ceremony is intended to be performed by the girls’ caste- 
men, one such man for each girl is selected on a consultation of their horoscopes. 
These men are called Manavalans. They are duly invited and as the auspicious hour 
approaches, they come to the girl’s house in a grand procession attended with a lot of 
people with sounds and drums. Meantime the girls are brought to a gorgeously got 
up Kalyanapnnthal (<a.pJpsm ajoairaS) where the Brahman sings the marriage songs. 
As the Manavalans approach the gate, a number of matrons with “ Thalams” and 
burning lamps l’eceive the Manavalans at the gate who are taken to the Kalyana- 
pan that and there under the deafening roars of “ Kathina” (a sort of cannon) and the 
cheers of the crowds, the Manavalan ties the “ Tali” around the neck of the girl selected 
for him. The girls are then borne by castemcn, relations or Nambfidiria to tlie central 
room (<&aj) where on the “ Karumpadom” and “ Vellays” spread for the purpose and 
in the front of lamps lighted, and with other ceremonial observances, each Manavalan 
takes his soat by the side of his girl, and chews betel. The Manavalan and the 
Brahman are then dismissed and sent home. Throughout the ceremony an arrow is 
worshipped at the “ Pantkal ” for each girl, and she must always have in her hand a 
knife, and a “ Valkanadi” (metal looking-glass). The Manavalan if he happens to be 
a Kshatriya Tliirumulpad or a Nambudiri, is only one for all the girls. He goes through 
the ceremonies one by one fop all the girls, and is paid so many fanarns for each girl, 
and when the ceremony is over he breaks the relation by tearing a cloth. In the case 
of the girls’ caste Manavalans, though the ceremony creates no rights of husband and 
wife, and the Manavalan is not entitled to cohabit with the girl merely on account of his 
having performed the functions of a Manavalan, the girl observes pollution on las 

death. These are some of the principal features of the Ivalyauam ceremony. There 
arc more things to be said with respect to the details, but they are neither of much 
importance nor uniform in all places. If the Manavalan wishes to make Sambandkam 
with the girl, and if the guardians of the girls agree to it, there is nothing whatever 
against such “ Sambandham.” 

16. I only know of one instance of tins sort, 

17. In all cases of the girl’s caste, Manavalan’s pollution is observed. 

18. The mother ties the Tali in the case of extremely poor families who 
cannot otherwise afford to do it. 

19. Except in the Manapuram amshamsof Cliowghaut and the Native Cochin 
State, the practice is that the Tali-kettu ceremony is performed before the girl attains 
the age of puberty. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in justification of it 
unless we take it that the ceremony is but a living memento of real marriage among 
Nayars as among the Brahmans of the other coast. But the girl suffers no excommu¬ 
nication if the ceremony was not performed before puberty. We had one instance at 
Calicut in a high family. 

20. That is Sambandham ceremony. That is the marriage proper. That 
has to he performed to unite a man and woman as husband and wife. I have describ¬ 
ed this ceremony in my report to you. 1 shall here simply refer you to it. 

21. I am informed that the ceremonies are gone through, with this exception 
that the Nambudiri, or the Patfcar, is feasted at the “ Mattam ” (aOc=Brahman’s house). 

22. The details differ expecially in the giving of cloths, between the North 
m and South Malayali. The formalities are the same throughout North Malabar. In 

South Malabar there are some local differences. 




23. Certainly not. • 

24. It is prohibited. The Malayalis in a body will tell you it is so. r J here 
is a tradition that in sqiuc places in Nedunganad, polyandry once prevailed. But 
yon will find on closer investigation that the association between sexes by a Sam- 

bandham was rather loose in those localities. 

25. It is said she might. But a woman does it only in defiance of Public 

indignation, and obloquy. • 

20. Notice to the maternal relations, or Karanavan, of the girl, and the ceasing 
of giving subsistence attended with deliberate omission to visit the woman on the 
part of the husband, are accepted as dissolution of the marriage. 

27 and 2S. lie can in theory; hut he does not do it in practice. 

29 and 30. In the North Malabar in the husband’s house; and in South Mala¬ 
bar there is no particular custom. It is regulated by mutual consent and convenience. 

31. He invariably does it to the best of his means except in the families of 
Rajahs and some Naduvazhis. 

32. They cleave together for life. 

33. He does feed and clothe them and also educate them. Most of the edu¬ 

cated officials in Government service are so brought up. So also are most of the 
educated Marumakkathayam Malayalis. 9 

34. That depends on the character of the Karanavan. A good Karanavan 
docs it. The Anandaravers are allowed to hold Tarawad lands on easy rent and 
they eujoy the surplus at their pleasure. This is usually the case in the Palghaut 
Taluk. 

35. A good Anandaravan makes over a portion of his earnings to his sister 
and brother. But it is Dot always that they form the Tarawad. He has no sym¬ 
pathies with his remote relations in the Tarawad. 

3b, The claims of his wife and children are never overlooked. They are 
maintained by him and a portion of his acquisitions goes to them invariably as gift. 
I do not think the Anandaravan hands over his earnings to the Karanaven unless the 
latter happens to be his elder brother. 

37. Properties which a man has got from his father are called Puthravaka- 
sam. You will find a judgement of the High Court on it at page 315 Volume VII, 
I. L. R., Madras Series so far as I remember. The name Putliravakasam is a North 
Malabar word. But it is also used in South Malabar. The practice of giving pro¬ 
perty to children prevails both in North and South Malabar. 

38. None whatever so far as I know. We might meet with some difficulties 
at first owing to caste divisions. But these difficulties will soon be got over. Why ? 
How does the educated Malayali now manage ? Without a marriage law, he is every 
inch an adherent to the provisions of the proposed bill. Por further information I 
refer you to my report 

39. Proposal to call a Registrar appeal to be very unpopular. Personally I 
can find no objection to it. The present customary form may he retained. 

40 and 41. We are Hindus. The Hindu Law on these points must also be 
our Law. 

42. Adultery. 

43. Id North Malabar and Calicut among all, and among the educated people 
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and officials and rich men in South Malabar, the wife and children are clothed arnl 

* J 

fed by the husband. Among the poor men in South Malabar cloths and oil are sup¬ 
plied and the expenses of confinement are met. Money and clothes are also given 
for Vishu, Onam, Thiruvadira and other important occasions. 

44. I approve of the now rights created by a marriage as detailed in (a) (b) 
(<■) (cl) ( e ) and (/). But I must inform yon that many consider that, the mother, sis¬ 
ter and brother of an intestate'must be allowed certain share in his properties. I 
consider their claims arc entitled to favourable consideration, and must be prvoided 
for. But power to devise one’s self-acquisitions may be sufficient to do justice to 
those claims. 

45. It is customary, subject to the rules of caste-divisions. The North Ma¬ 
labar women, and the women of_the Yadakumptiram and Iuzhakumpuram at Calicut 
of course being excepted. 

(Signed) B. KAMMARAN NAYAR, 

District Mintsiff. 


m 
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MARlfMAKKATHAYAM MARRIA& COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. P. KOMU MENON AVARGAL, 

INSPECTOR OF SALT AND ABKARI REVENUE, 

N EGA PAT AM. 


1. Yes, 


2. No. 

In several cases it is forbidden. I am unable to specify iustances. Nayars 


3. 


ail several cases it is toroiaaeu. i am unable to specify iustances. Nayari 
of (’hftrnata division do not intermarry with those of Sudra division. But the differ 
cuces between the divisions, or the grounds of prohibitions, are so trivial and nomi¬ 
nal that, in these days of social progress, they ought to be ignored. 

4. Yes. Buch persons acting contrary to custom are kept separate, and 
arc not invited for ceremonies by their caste people, 

o. I have not known any such instauce. 

G. Korapuzha is the recognised boundary. But the stern (sic) North Malabar 
commences from the other side of Kottakatavu, about 3 miles south of Badagara. * 

o ,, f g \ caste Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandham with those of 
South Malabar; but the reverse seldom takes place. 

8. No: due, of course, to caste scruples. 

9. They very seldom do it. 

. , Perlia P s from their unfounded fear of losm«- casfo mi. n 

m olden days under several petty Rajahs frequently at war' with o«U oU ^ 
the prohibition of crossing the river mav liavn ljL i , otbor ; and 

modesty being outraged by aliens ^ °“ U ‘ e fear ° £ «»*■ 

family convenes*!! 1 lneetiug^of friends^iid'relatim" '! ^ f ^ ““ ^ o£ 
of this ceremony. A day is fixed in eonsi li f 10 " 8 0 co " su 1 about the celebration 
considered good for 3^ ” “ -* 

friends and relations, on a somewhat grand scale will days £easti "S of 

mances such as Ashtamangalyam, Kaiyil aridukal &c °“ 3 rel ' Si ° US P ° rfor - 

he gone through ^1^^ h0 ™’ haV ° fo 

ami when that hour comes, as pronounced by tho' i' 'i™ ° f th ® aus l ,ioious hour; 
sohted in a pandal erected and decorated for thl ^ ’T''"*' th ° aro 

ornament called Thai!, run through by a 12Z TT- * ^ cous “ruted 

*. he girl b r bar Manav&lan, assisted by her Z t h! , ' S “ ed r °" nd tho »«* of 
tho people assembled, amidst the reioiciim- f n °' “ 1,10 P resenco of all 

and of the family deities. This is foR ow fj .. 1 '* a “ d tbo bfessil >gs of the aged 
summato the ceremony, In several families [ °“ e 01 ' t,v0 eeremonics which cou- 

“° S ' B,abmms nne invited as Manavalars; 



in some cases higher easterner arc employed; and in a few other cases, their own 
castemen are engaged. Each castepeople have, in fact, their own/Manav&lans, and 
those are, if I may use the term, hired for the occasion. These HauavtUars and 
Pushpinis are important factors in the ceremony, and have their respective per¬ 
quisites. As it is, this ceremony is useless, and only tends to ruin the Taraw&d 
Many Karanavans not unfrequently use it as a pretext to dissipate the Taraw&d 
property. If this ceremony is altogether postponed to the day of Sambandham, 
and the present Man a velars are substituted by the future husbauds, it will be some¬ 
thing. But even then unless legal sanction is accorded to it, the marriage can be of 
little utility, either in bestowing a right to maintenance, or inheritance of property. 

12. Yes. Manavalan, 

13. It is by no means the custom. Asa rule, each girl has her own 
Manavalan ; but in rare instances one man is engaged for two or more girls as well. 

14. No. It has never been the custom. He forfeits his rights with the 
Tidi-tying ceremony. The theory may be that the women are considered free. 

15. No. 

16. I do not recollect. 

17. Generally not. In a very few divisions, the girls observe this 
Nambiasan class is one of them, I think. 

18. I have heard people say that, in cases of extreme poverty, the mother 
has the right to do so on Onam festival, but it is never known to have taken place 
anywhere. 

19. Yes, they must; else they are excommunicated. But a few cases of 

relaxation may bo found in Choughat and other places. There is nothing but 
custom to justify this. 

20. It is then Sambandham comes into play. It may be described thus :— 

When a young man attains to a marriagable age, his father, or uncle, or 
mother, looks out for a wife, and, with the approval of the parents or uncle, a girl 
is selected generally, if possible, from the same caste. An auspicious day is fixed 
and the young man attends the girl’s family house, at night, with a few of his 
select friends and relations, and after somewhat sumptuous meals, goes through 

certain formalities. The marriage is thus consummated. 

<■ 

21. Yes. There is some difference. Most of the formalities are dis¬ 
pensed with. 

22. There is a slight difference between the two. In South Malabar pre¬ 
sent of cloth, or money, on the day of marriage, is not observed on all occasions. 

The formalities are almost the same throughout North Malabar. 

In South Malabar too, they are the same except in some very unim¬ 
portant details. 

23. Such a custom existed for a time; but now it is almost a thing of the past. 

24. No. No where. Perhaps the custom may have been sanctioned to 
check population, 
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25. Yes. 

26. No. he matter oE disagreement between wife and husband is, in 
several eases, discussed by their parents, or their relations, and the result commu¬ 
nicated. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. This cannot be exactly defined. She may be either in her TarawM 
house or husband’s. 

30. In North Malabar, wives generally live in their husbands’ houses. 
In South Malabar, such cases are innumerable, though not to the same extent as in 
North Malabar. 

31. Not necessarily. 

32. I have never heard of such a custom of changing frequently. As a 
rule, men and women cleave together for life. 

33. Yes. He does. 

34. He gets his food and raiment and, in a very few cases, his wife’s expenses 
also. No special allowance is paid for work done. 

They do cultivate but not for rent. They are not permitted to deal with 
the surplus as they like, but in a few cases, when they get possession of property, 
they do so. 

35. They do either or both. 

36. They do either or both. 

37. It is quite true they often use the word, but it has no meaning in 
law. Generally well-to-do husbands do provide for their wives and children. The 
same is the case in South Malabar too. 

33. Decidedly not. "We have been longing for it. 

39. I would stand between the two. What I would like to do is this :— 

A few of the relatives of both parties as well as some of the respectable neigh¬ 
bours should be invited to attend the marriage; 3 or 4 of them should be selected 
ns witnesses. The bridegroom and bride should declare in the presence of the 
witnesses and people assembled that they take each other for husband and wife. 

This declaration should be signed by both the husband and wife, and by at 
least 3 witnesses, and should be presented fox* registration just like decrees and 
certificates of Civil Courts. All such declaration should be brought under com 
pulsory registration. Some near male relative of the wife may be allowed to pre¬ 
sent the document for registration. The Registrar’s attendance on the ceremonies 
is altogether unnecessary. 

40. The first 3 conditions are not adhered to at present. The fourth is 
rigidly observed. 

41. Under the 1st condition, monogamy is insisted on contrary to Hindu 
law. I fully realize its objects; but my only doubt is whether our law should 
in dilate against the Hindu law. Morals only, and not law, can preserve such 
principles. 
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42. Continued misconduct of either party, ill treatment* or intolerable in¬ 
attention on the part of the husband, or prolonged separation of. the husband, is a 
sufficient ground to dissolve the connection. 

43. Tho wives and children have no legal right to main ten anco from the 
husbands’ families; but in a few cases wives get a small allowance for their clothing, 
and children their expenses for education, both as a favour. 

44. I am for them. As to the right mentioned in clause (e), the majority 
of the Commissioners may recollect that it was I who fought for this at first, 
before any one thought of it; and any further opinion from me on the subject 
would be superfluous. 

45. Intermarriages between Nayars of British Malabar and Cochin are of 
frequent occurrence; but of "marriages between people of Malabar and Travancore, 
I know very little. 

1\ KOMU MENON. 
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Answers lo Interrogatories put by U. AT. Winterhotham Esquire, on behalf of the Mala- 

« 

bar J ferriage Commission appointed in April 1891. 


1. Yes, for men of admittedly high caste. But there arc so many Sub¬ 
divisions of Nayars with such small shades of differences amongst them that mar¬ 
riages are often refused on account of the supposed caste differences. 

2. No. 

3. Sambandham is altogether forbidden, as a rule, in cases in which dispute 
exists as to which division of caste is inferior or superior. It is also not formed 
where the castes are under the control of different caste heads. For instance the 
^njacro) Churna caste which recognize the Zamorin as tlieq; head would not intermarry 
with the (c^Qoooj&ngsarii)) su dra Nayars who ar^under the control of the Nambudiris, 

4. Both the man and woman are excommunicated and are debarred from 
taking part in religious ceremonies or the like. Their life then becomes a burden 
to them and not infrequently they are induced either to become Muhammadans or to 
live sometimes immoral lives, through destitution, in towns. 

5. I have known instances in which the past misconduct of the parties ha 3 

been condoned by offer of presents to the castemen and to the caste-Head; bub 
the Sambandham cannot be validated by a Prayaschittham which u r ould, in that 
event, have the effect of elevating the status of the party belonging to the lower caste 
which is not ordinarily permissible in-as-mueh as the caste distinction is derived 
from birth and can only end with life, unless forfeited under exceptional circumstances 
I have, however, heard an old saying which, if true, is evidence of a contrary prac¬ 
tice in the Southern parts of the District 191(3 ^ 5 m1cr» raraoaroag gg'olrgg- 

fflonoh <irro,za<oa .asroiajl (Father, please leave the cot so that I may 

give conjee to my mother.) Here a child asks the father to leave the mother’s 
sick bed in order that the mother may be given food. This would seem to imply that 
while the woman is prevented from taking food touched by her Sambandhakkaran, 
sexual intercourse between them is not prohibited ! 

6. The recognized boundary between North and South Malabar for caste 
purposes is the Korapuzha which w'as originally the limit of the territories of the 
Zamorin and his rival, the Kolathiri chief. The prohibition to cross this river which 
custom still enforces against the women of North Malabar indicates that caste and 
social usages were moulded to some extent on political considerations. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. Butthis is rarely done and I have known only two instances in which 
South Malabar Nayars formed Sambandliams in respectable families in North Mala¬ 
bar. There is no objection, however, that I can see and the two instances mentioned 
indicate that there is nothing improper in such connections. But as anticipated in the 
answer to the Gth question, political considerations moulded caste and social practice- 
to some extent and the prohibitions imposed upon North Malabar women (intended 
apparently to prevent disgrace to them in an enemy’s country) to the crossing of the 
Korapuzha (or rather to the proceeding to the South of it to the Zamorin’s tem. 








tory) tended to prevent all clianees of successful alliances being formed. In course 
»>f time, such Sambandhams became rare so much so that for want of precedents to 
quote and the absence of custom to support them, such Sambandhams came to he 
looked upon as forbidden. It must be observed that the test /liiefly applied to de¬ 
termine caste inequalities is by ascertaining whether any Sambandhams have been 
formed between the families in question or their relatives at some previous period 
(however remote that may be) and if the answer returned is in the negative, the 
proposed Sambandliam is at onge declared ineligible. Thus what was once looked 
upon as merely undesirable or inexpedient has by lapse of time been considered posi¬ 
tively objectionable, although there is nothing in reason to support it. 

0. North Malabar women seldom cross to tlio South of the Kdrapuzha but I 
have known a few instances in which women of respectable families have done it and 
1 am not aware of their being subjected to penalties on that account. 

10. Yide answer t«s question 6 . I think the fear of disgrace to women in an 

enemy’s country (i. e. the territory # of the Zamorin who was at enmity with the 

Kolathiri and other Rajas of North Malabar) was the cause of the prohibition and 

that now under a common Queen-Empress these restrictions have lost their signifi¬ 
cance. 

11. The Tali-kettu Kalyanam is practically a marriage without beinv fol¬ 
lowed by consummation and the songs sung on that auspicious (?) occasion denote 
that it is intended as a wedding. But the ceremony is performed before a girl attains 
puberty and hence co-habitation is impracticable at that stage. For this latter pur¬ 
pose, a “ sambandham” which means the " joining together” as husband and wife is 
performed, and this it is which gives the husband (sambandhakkaran) the right lo 
co-habit. The ceremony has been fully described in Mr. Logan’s Malabar Manual in 
which description I agree. 

12. The Tali is tied by 

(1) a man selected from the caste of the girl, 

. (2) a man of an admittedly superior caste, 

(o) the mother of the child. 

m 

In the case of the 1st, the man is called Manavalan (®smaJ3&.nh) which 
means husband am crwedding^ 

13. In the case of superior caste men who have to be paid heavy fees for per¬ 
forming the TAli-tying ceremony, it becomes a matter of difficulty to obtain the ser¬ 
vices of a seperate man for each girl and hence one man is permitted to tie the Tali 
on more than one girl at the same time. 

14. No. There is no reason (save that the custom is against it) why he 
should not obtain the right. 

15. No, not the least objection to sambandham being formed in the usual 

style. 

3 6. I have not, so far as I can remember now, known any instance perso¬ 
nally, but there is no doubt that such a sambandham may be formed. 

♦ 

17. Girls on whom Tali is tied by their caste-men (e. g. Sudra Gayars— 
Pallickan—Vattakkattavan oJ@£l eug^osaJerij observe pollution 

on the death of their m^navalars (aemaJoiLazartJ) 
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but in the case of other castes, pollution cannot be observed as the person who ties 
the Tali belongs generally to.a higher caste. 

IS. Yes. Thi^custom prevails chiefly amongst the Yariyar caste who re¬ 
ceive the Tali consecrated at a temple by an Embrantiri Brahman. 

]9. Yes. There is nothing" but custom and the writings of certain authori¬ 
ties to he pleaded in justification of the practice. It is carried to such an extent 
that even the maklcatayam Tiyyas of .South Malabar Allow it in imitation, as I sup-*" 
pose, of the local usages. 

20. Yes, There is generally a proposal to marry coming from the relatives 
of the bridegroom, and the bride’s relatives express their consent and acceptance. An 
auspicious time is then fixed and at the hour named the bridegroom accompanied by 
his friends and relatives proceed to the house of the bride, where after a grand din¬ 
ner, presentation of clothes is made to the bride and the latter is then conducted into 
the room set apart for her by her female relatives. The presentation of clothes is 
not invariably done in South Malabar and in the case of Rajahs and other high 
personages silk clothes and bracelets (oJfo cua.'Ji'o) take the place of the ordinary 
clothes. The girl is then taken next day or on some other auspicious day to the house 
of her Sambandliakkaran where further presents are made to her by the latter’s 
relatives. 

21. Vide preceding answer. The only difference in the case of a Nambudiri 
or Pattar is that they are entertained at dinner in a madham (‘ 20 °) instead of in the 
family-house and that the presentation of clothes does not generally take place. The 
women also do not live in their Sambandhakkaran’3 house as they do in the case 
of other castes. 

22. The formalities are the same throughout Malabar in their principle. But 
in their practical application slight local variations have crept in which do not 
materially affect the leading principle. 

23. Eo, not at the same time (at least in the present day) although I have 
often heard it said that it can be done. The ease and facility with which Sambam- 
dhams are terminated at the will of either party have, I think, given rise to the 
impression widely entertained that polyandry exi: ! id in Malabar and is lawful. 

24. I am unable to quote any authority in support of the prohibition. In 
olden times when successive waves of immigrants settled in Malabar they had, I 
think, common wives in view of the small number of women that came with, or 
were available for, them and as a result of this promiscuous connection the children 
could not claim specific paternity. This system received encouragement during 
feudal times when every male capable of bearing arms was employed on military duty 
and was subjected to considerable restraint in the matter of marriages and this is, in my 
opinion, the basis of the Marumakkatayam Law and of the practices incidental to it. 

25. This may be answered in the affirmative, I think, because so far as I 
know, no instance has come to notice of a Sambandhakhlran having taken legal 
proceedings to enforce the continuance of the Sambandham or the restitution of his 

. COn J U S; al and if Le ^ had » remedy he was likely to have taken steps 

to vindicate them. From the absence of such suits it may be fairly inferred ’that the 
woman is at liberty to terminate the Sambandham at her will and pleasure. 
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26. The old practice was for the relatives of the outraged party to give 
intimation of misconduct to the kinsmen of the offending party so that the cause ot 
misconduct might be ascertained. Where a satisfactory explanation or apology is 
made and accepted a reunion is effected. Otherwise, the relation is supposed to have 
come to an end. 

27. I have known a few instances, but this is an exception and not the rule. 

28. In the present stale of uncertainty as regards every thing connected with 
Malabar Law it is difficult to pronounce a satisfactory opinion. But I presume there 
is nothing to prevent a man having Sambandham in as many houses as he chooses 
within the circumscribed limits of his means and capacity. 

29. Generally in the house of the Sambandhakkaran. But the old practice 
was for the woman to be visited at her house and this is fast dying out. 

30. Yes. Perhaps the woman lives more exclusively in the house of her 
Sambandhakkarau in North Malabar than does her sister in the South. 

31. According to recognized custom the man is not legally bound to support 
the woman and her children during Sambandham. But I have heard of a recent 
decision to the contrary in North Malabar where the man’s tarwad was declared to 
be liable to pay her maintenance expenses and it is doubtful to what extent this view 
will receive support from the High Court. As I said already, no man can say in 
Malabar with confidence what his law is in such matters. A reasonable law has 
apparently to be evolved out of the antiquated customs interpreted in the light of 
modern civilization and enlightenment, 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frequently, although it is 
not pretended that the parties to it cleave together for life, for better or for worse. 
The public opinion which is rapidly gaining ground is against change and he must 
be a very bold man who ventures to run counter to it. 

33. The Sambandhakkaran feeds the woman and children so long as they 
live in his house and clothes them and pays for their other expenses whether they 
live in their own or in his house. In the case of woman belonging to poor families 
some paddy for maintenance is also paid in exceptional circumstances. 

34. All the three questions may be answered in the affirmative. But the 
nature of the allowance granted and tbc terms of the lease depend of course on the 
good feeling existing between the various members of the Tara wad. 

3 j. Anandiravars generally work for their own Tavazhi or for themselves and 
seldom for the benefit of tfie common Tarawad now-a-days. 

36. "With their earning the Anandiravars generally support their wife and 
children and seldom do they hand over their profits to their Karanavan. If thero 
.ire widowed sisters or nieces the Anandiravars having sympathy with them lend a 
helping hand to them. 

37. There is no such right as Puthravakasam («4©MU&aGB«> son ’ s share) 
- “ ricily so called in Aorth Malabar. IVhat the children get during the life-time of 
: ucir father is called Puthravakasam in contradistinction from their Taravad avaka- 

i.i or right and generally the former is kept distinct from, and is not allowed to bo 
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merged with, tlie latter estate. In South Malabar also the same system exists 
although it is not known by this specific name and the property so obtained is 
considered to be the spit-acquired property of the mother and her children. 

38. There is certainly no objection to providing a permissive marriage law 
for Kayars such as is now proposed for them. But there may be some objections to 
it in that the self acquisition of a member who comes within the operation of the law 
will not go to swell his Tara wad estate and enhance its grandeur and reputation, and 
(fiat in course of time the boasted .honor and glory of his Tara wad which was the 
pride of his ancestors may dwindle and vanish into nothing. Other objections that 
may be urged by the old generation are 

(1.) That a law sanctioned by long usage and which is of divine origin should 
not be broken with impunity and that the land of Kerala for the prosperity of which 
special laws have been ordained will fare worse by the change. 

(2). That the Nambudiris and other Brahmans who now freely consort with 
ladies in aristocratic families will be bound down by rigid rules and that their obli¬ 
gation to maintain their wives and children will discourage them from coming 
forward to marry. The same result will follow in other families of rank and 
position. 

Of course, the only answer necessary to this is that the law is merely permis¬ 
sive and that no one who does not care for it need accept it for himself. 

39. It is inexpedient in the present state of caste feelings and distinctions to 
insist on the solemnization of marriages in the presence of a Registrar who might 
probably belong to a different caste and whose presence on the occasion might itself 
bo felt to be an irksome and inconvenient formality. I would, therefore, propose in 
the interest of the Bill that the customary form be adhered to as much as possible 
and that the presence of the Registrar be dispensed with at least as a temporary 
measure. A notice to the nearest Sub Registrar of assurances within cue month 
from the date of marriage to the effect that on such a date a marriage has been con¬ 
cluded at such a place between the parties named and in the pi*esence of three res¬ 
pectable witnesses (to be likewise named in the notice) ought to suffice aud it may be 
safely asserted that the fact of iharriage itself is seldom, if ever, likely to be involv¬ 
ed in dispute. It might be said, on the other hand, that documents relating to im¬ 
moveable property are now compulsorily registered before registering officers and 
that no objection is raised thereto; but a matrimonial matter such as this stands on 
a different footing and all reasonable facilities ought to be allowed for it. I would, 
therefore, retain the customary form and make registration, evidence of the marriage. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage such as is proposed differ in the fol¬ 
lowing respects from a Sambandham recognized in practice. 

(1) There is at present no legal prohibition to marry whether or not there is 
already a husband or wife living. The proposed Bill will take away this power 
which is much to be desired. 

(2) The raising of the age of marriage will tend to improve future generations 
and is very desirable. But for some years to come, the Tub-tying ceremony which is 
doubtless a farce will have perhaps to be put up with, I think, to prevent possible 
excommunications from casteand other social inconveniences. • 






■ (.3) I would retain tlic age of 21 for males, but for females 18 is quite enough, 
I think, as sufficient understanding will have been attained at that age. Save in 
this respect, the provision is unobjectionable. At present chijd marriages are per¬ 
mitted, although as a rule the Nayars are better off in this respect than certain other 
sections of Hindus. 

(4) Proviso 1.—This would enable marriages between Nayars and Tiyyars, for 
distance, which are not permitted at present. I presume, in the present age of pro¬ 
gress and individual liberty no legal objection Jieed be maintained. The parties 
would, however, be surely refused admission into their houses although this is a ques¬ 
tion which principally has reference to the extent of the forfeiture of their civil 
rights and as such we need not concern ourselves with it at present. 

Proviso 2 .—This proviso requires alteration. At present marriages of cousins 
are considered unobjectionable in Malabar and there is no reason that I can think of 
(except that of nearness of blood and the consequent degeneration of the progeny) 
which would justify the proposed inhibition. In the following table the marriage of 
D with E is perfectly legitimate and as there are numerous subdivisions amongst castes 
which tend to narrow the field for selection, every unnecessary restriction ought to be 
removed. 


A 

Common ancestress. 


b r 

|C 

(daughter) 

(son) 

D| 

|E 

(son) 

(daughter.) 


41. The alterations that I would propose have been commented on in the 
preceding answer. 

42. The reasonable grounds for dissolving a sambandham according to 
social usage are as follows ; 

(1) Adultery. 

(2) Loss of caste. 

(3) Refusal to go to the husband’s house when called upon to do so, 
in the case of women who have no objection to leave their homes (i.e. all ladies 
other than those of the Kovilagams and Stanis). 

(4) Refusal to co-habit with the husband, 

(-5) Permanent illness or disease such as to incapacitate the woman 
for the exercise of conjugal rights, 

4-j. 1 he existing usage as to the maintenance of Nayar wives and their 

children is as follows : — 

The husband feeds, clothes and does every thing necessary for the personal 
comfort of hr ife and children so long as they live with him in his house. Bvit 
win ]i they v m to their tarawad, they are fed at thetaraward expense as explained 
in the answer to Question 33 




44. I entirely agree in tbe principle laid down in this section. The present 
condition of a Nayar woman is wretched. Shehas a husband who has no legal res¬ 
ponsibility to take care bf her. She has an unsympathetic uncle or brother who 
expects every thing to fee done for her by her husband. Between these two the 
unfortunate woman and children suffer and they ought to have, I think, a 
recognized legal status with, distinct responsibilities and rights. 

(l) I presume it is not likely that GtTvernmenfc will be prepared to concede 
to the Nayars the power of demanding a division of the ancestral property which is 
now kept intact and which is now looked upon with so much admiration. But the 
power will have to be conceded sooner er later, as the difficulty of satisfying the 
aspirations of the younger generation increases every day and until the Tarwads 
have all crumbled to pieces with hardly any thing worth picking up, the process of 
dissolution which has already set in must, I apprehend, go on unchecked. The 
present state of a Junior member of a Tarawad is pitiable. ’ He has no credit and 
is entirely powerless to raise a capital to start any business with and his unsym¬ 
pathetic uncle would not raise a finger to give him a fair start in life. All this is 
subversive of enterprise and of respect to the Karanavan and the needy Anandi- 
ravan sinks into debts contracted for his wants or for suits against the Karanavan. 
A Karanavan is also not that awe-inspiring venerable grandee of the olden times 
and he is looked upon by the younger generation as merely their representative 
and trustee of the Tarawad estate. If, therefore, a division was demandable 
thrift and industry would be encouraged. 

C to F. These provisions have my entire approval. 

45. Yes, to a limited extent. 


Calicut, 

mhMnj, 1891. 


V. CHAPPAH MENOH. 
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1. Amongst the castes referred to in tlie question, a man of a higher di\ i~ion 
can have sambandham with a woman of a lower division. 

2. A woman of a higher division cannot have sambandham with a man of ;i 
lower division. 

3. Sambandham is forbidden between Chfirna division and Sndra Nair divi¬ 
sion. So also between Ravari and Vunian. The reason is, each division claims 
superiority over the other. The Nair women being allowed sambandham only with 
men of equal or superior division, no sambandham between the divisions referred to 

is possible. 

• 

4. It subjects the woman concerned to social penalty, and not the man. The 
woman is degraded. She is not allowed to mix with her caste people in caste core- 
monies. None of her caste people in any way associates with her. She is put out 
of caste and tlienee forward she lives a degraded life. 

5. No Prayaschitham can render valid such sambandham. 

G. The recognised boundary is Korapuzha between Quilandi and Calicut. 

7. The Nairs of South Malabar cannot form sambandham with the Nair 

- 

women of North Malabar. The Nairs of North Malabar can and do form sam¬ 
bandham with the Nair women of South Malabar. Messrs. T. C. Ryru Kurup, the 
District Registrar of Ghingulput, T. C Gfovinda Kurup, the Slicristadar Magistrate of 
'Waluwanad Taluq, K. Krishna Kunip,High Court Vakil, T. Kunhi Raman Nair, Judge 
Travancore High Court, T. V. AnantanNair, District Munsiff Shernad, and others, 
all Nairs of North Malabar have sambandham in South Malabar. 

8. No Nair of South Malabar can form Sambandham with a Nair woman 
of North Malabar. I think it is because the Nairs of North Malabar consider them¬ 
selves to be superior to the Nairs of South Malabar. 

0. The Nayar women of North Malabar are prohibited to cross to the South 
of the Korapuzha. 

10. The reason of the prohibition is not clear. I should think the custom 
originated with the sense on the part of the North Malabar people that the honor of 
their females will not be safe if they go*to the South of the river. 

11. “ Tali feettu Kahjanam" is the tying of the tab round the neck of a Nair 

girl on an auspicious day and hour fixed beforehand. In this part of Malabar, that 
is Kurumbranad Taluk, Kalyanam generally lasts two days amongst Nairs. 
Amongst Rajahs it lasts four days. Amongst the Nairs in Kurumbranad on the 
day fixed and a little before the auspicious hour, a Narpbudiri Brahman previously 
invited, sanctifies with his mantram a potful of water which then becomes known as 
“ Kalasha kumbham” oSo). The girl is then bathed with the same and is 

considered to be purified. The girl then being made to sit in a jiandal, called Kal- 
yaua pan dal specially built for the purpose, and in the presence of her relations and 
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others assembled, makes presents known asDanam andMukurtliam(a>nr}° and 
to the Nambndiri and astrologer. Tko Nambudiri then ties tali round the neck 
of the girl littering at the same time certain mantrams. A n<fw cloth called potlruda 
(aojaQQs or is put on the head of the girl. Some*rice is also sprinkled 

over the same. The girl then retires from the pandal The persons assemoled are 
subsequently feasted. On the second day the girl being again brought to the Pan¬ 
dal a woman of Nambishan caste known as Patfcamma recites 

certain songs. Then the girl Ts taken away from the Pandal by a man to form 
sambandham with whom there is no objection according to caste principles. There 
is feasting on the second day also. The ceremony is then over. 

12. The Nambudiri ties tali amongst the Nairs of Kurumbranad taluk. 
Amongst the Kadathanad Rajas of the Porlatiri Swaroopam the Beypore Rajas 
tie tali. In Kurumbranad he has not any particular name. 

13. One and the same man ties tali to a number of girls at the same-time and 

place. 

14. The man who ties the tali does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit with 
the girl. What the real significance of the kettu kalyanam is, is not very clear. Now 
it is considered to be only a formal ceremony which every Nair girl should have 
performed. One and the same man ties tali to a numbur of girls at one and the same 
time. It is never intended that the man who ties the tali should have right to co- 
habit with all, or any, of the girls. One man tying tali to a number of girls at one and 
the same time is an indication of the absence of any such intention. The man that 
ties the tali is one, and the man that takes the girl from the pandal to a room of 
the house after the tali tying is another. And the man that ties the tali has in most 
cases a lawfully wedded wife, 

15. There is no prohibition to the man that ties the tali forming Sambandam 
with the girl. It is only the man that can form Sambandham that ties the tali. 

16. I have never personally known an instance of such Sambandham. 

17. So far as I know there is no pollution. 

18. So far as I know the girl’s mother does at no time tie the tali. 

19. Every maruyakamatam girl must undergo the talikettu ceremony before 
reaching the age of puberty. There is absolutely nothing but custom to be pleaded 
in justification of tbis. 

20. After talikettu kalyanam further formalities are necessary before the 
connection is recognised by the people. Generally there are formalities before the 
connection is formed. In some cases, of course not many, a female is impregnated, 
and then her relatives question her and she has to give out who it is that has 
done it. And unless the man comes forward and acknowledges the fact publicly, 
and then attends to all the formalities that are necessary on the occasion of forming 
a Sambandham, the woman .is put out of caste. This clandestine connection even 
though subsequently acknowledged, is considered to be of a degrading character 
and the woman’s couduct is viewed with much disfavour. The feambnndham only 
dates from the time of the society recognising it. The formalities are these. Lheie is 
examination of the Loroscopes of the man and the woman. If the match is found 
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to be suitable from the result of the examination, a day is fixed for the 
sambandham. The naan with a number of persons goes to the house of the 
woman in the night tiine. The party is received in the woman’s house where her 
relations and others incited have assembled. The woman is taken to the central 
room in the house. Money presents known as Dan am andMuhurtham are given to 
the Brahmans assembled. And then in the presence of the persons assembled the 
man gives a number of new cloths, the number varying according to the position in 
life of the man, but not less than four, with some rupees tied to one -of them, and the 
woman accepts the same. Then there is feasting of all the persons assembled. 
From this day forward dates the Sambandham, 

21. I have no experience of a Sambandham referred to in the question. 1 
am therefore not in a position to say anything of the same. 

22. So far as I know the formalities attending Sambandham are practically 
the same throughout North Malabar. There is some difference in the formalities be¬ 
tween North and South Malabar. In North Malabar, on the next morning of the 
date of Sambandham, the woman is taken by the man with him to his house. She 
remains with him in his house, till his death, or till the Sambandham is otherwise dis¬ 
solved. In South Malabar the wife remains in her own house, and there she is 
visited by tbe husband. 

23. A woman in North Malabar cannot certainly have sambandham with as 
many men as she pleases at the same time. In some part of South Malabar I have 
beard there is the practice of a woman being kept by several men. I do not think 
the connection can be called sambandham. Of course there are castes in other coun¬ 
tries also with similar practice. 

24. I am not aware of any written authority containing the prohibition 
referred to. There is the custom prohibiting it. 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate the sambandham she can do so. No 
doubt, if the husband is a well-to-do man, compulsion would be brought, to bear on her 
by her relations to stick to the sambandham. But she has the power to do it. And 
her rights in her Tarwad are in no way interfered with. I have known instances of 
the termination by the women of sambandham. A certain man was given up on 
account of his drunken, and other irregular, habits. 

20. No sort of formality is necesssary to dissolve the connection. The 
intention expressed to the man, and conduct subsequent, in accordance with such 
intention, are alone sufficient. 

27. A man can have Sambandham ui more houses than one at the same 
time. I know several such instances. 

28. There is nothing to prevent a man if he chooses, to have Sambandham 
in more houses than one. No doubt his relations would not like it, because it re¬ 
quires great expense. But they cannot prevent it. 

• 

29. In North Malabar during Sambandham the woman in the majority of 
cases sleeps and takes meals in the husband’s house. In the Kovilagams, or the houses 
of the Rajas, the ladies remain in their own houses. They never go to their husbands’ 
houses. The husbands visit the ladies in the Kovilagams. Also in the case of the 
Sambandhams of the Brahmans, such as Nambudiris and Pattars, tile women remain 
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in their own house. In South Malabar in the majority of cases the women 
sleep and take meals in ikeir own houses. When the husbands on account of their 
holding any Government appointment or “other circumstancfes, live away from the 
Tarwad house their wives live with and are maintained by tllem. 

30. The answer to this question is contained in my answer to the question 20. 

• 

31. According to the recognised custom in North Malabar the man 
should support the woman ami her children during Sambandham except in the cases 
of the Sambandhim of the ladies of the Raja’s Kovilagams, and also those who have 
Sambandham with Nambudiris and Pattars. In the last mentioned cases some 
presents are made to the mej, In South Malabar the women are fed in their own 
houses. Her clothing, and other expense, are met by the husband. 

32. The custom is not to change “ Sambandham” frequently. The rule is 
for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. Of course there are de¬ 
partures from the rule. 

33. If a woman lives with her SambandhaMran in his house, and bears 
lrim children, he certainly feeds and clothes them. The woman, and the children born 
of the man, are not maintained by the Tarwad so long as they live in his house. The 
man would not receive any thing from the woman’s Tarwad, towards the mainten¬ 
ance of the woman and her children. 

34. If an anandravan works for the Tarwad no allowance as such is made 
i > him by the Kama van. To work for the Tarwad is considered to be a duty of an 

uandravan without regard to any allowance from the Tarwad. Of course he gets his 
maintenance in the Tarwad house, which he would get, even without working. 

I have not known instances in which an anandravan cultivates Tarwad land 
For a rent except when there is a lease of the land to him. Instances of such lease 
are very common. In the case of leases the anandravans have to pay only the 
stipulated rent. The surplus is taken by them. 

35. Anandravans working for the Tarwad, without any gain to themselves 
exclusively, is very rare. In some instances an anandravan is left with the manage¬ 
ment of a part of a Tarwad Estate or an anandravan is deputed to do some special 
nork. In either case he tries to make some profit out of it to himself exclusively. 
When the anandravans make earnings without the assistance of the Tarwad, certain¬ 
ly those earnings are their exclusive property. They do not give them to the Tarwad. 
There is a large number of anandravans who neither work for the Tarwad nor for 
themselves. They spend their time most unprofitably. They get their bare main¬ 
tenance from the Tarwad. There is no capital with them. They are not given the 
chance to make a start. They arc scarcely educated by the Karnavans.' Some oE 
i hem speculate on the chance of their becoming the Karnavans when they can have 
the control of all the income of the Taiiwad property. An anandravan of a well-to- 
do Tarwad once remarked in ray presence that he would see that some provision is 
made for his wife and children only on his becoming tlie Karnavan—of course the 
anandravan alluded to, lias no separate property of his own. 

3G. Handing over the earnings of the anandravans to the Karnavans is 
it rare. It does not take place at all when there ore numerous members in the 
Tarwad. The rcasoh is clear. When the earnings go to tlie hands of the Karnavan 
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they are considered to be Tarwad property. And the man that made them has no 
exclusive hold on the game. In North Malabar the wife and children are supported 
by the husband, or husband’s Tarwad. 

37. a 4 ©aal<a> 3 tOo (Putravakasam) in the sense the children are to inherit 
the father’s property after his death, there is none in North Malabar either amongst 
the Nairs or the Marumakatayam Tiyars. But generally the father during his life¬ 
time gives properties (of course properties which he can give by his exclusive right to 
the property) to his children, which are called putravakasam properties. These 
properties are treated as joint properties among the children and the descendants from 
the female. The senior male member for the time being looks after them. In fact 
the properties so far as the children and the descendants referred to are concerned 

• are looked upon as Tarwad properties. The main Tarwad does not claim these pro¬ 
perties so long as there is any issue of the man that gave the properties or any one 
descended from a female member among the children in the Marumakatayam line. 

There are instances in South Malabar also in which fathers gave properties to 
their children. 

38. I do not find the slightest objection to providing a permissive marriage 
law for the Nairs. From my answers to some of the questions that have preceded, 
at any rate so far as North Malabar is concerned, it is clear that all the main incidents 
that arc necessary to constitute a valid marriage are present in the case of North Malabar 
marriages. I recently presided over a public meeting held in Payyoli a very con¬ 
servative part of the distinct. A large number attended the meeting. And I was 
agreeably surprised to find that no-one person present at the meeting disapproved of 
the principle of the Hon’ble Mr. G. Sankaren Nair’s bill. 

30, I would retain the customary form of marriage and make registration 
evidence of its legal recognition. No one will deny that there is a customary form of 
marriage all over Malabar. The people are reconciled to it. But the institution is im¬ 
perfect in as much as the law does not recognise the same. If that imperfection is 
removed, in other words, if the institution is so improved as to have tbe system recog¬ 
nised by law also, all that we want has been obtained. The imperfection would be 
removed by adopting registration as evidence of tbe legal recognition of the custom¬ 
ary form of marriage. *A religious idea is also mixed with the system that now ob¬ 
tains and there are also religious ceremonies now performed. Giving of danam and 
muhurtliam to a chosen Brahman just before the giving of ckt’is by the husband to 
the wife in the case of Pudamuri ceremony is done under the idea that the same is 
necessary to secure the prosperity of the married couple in this world and the world 
to come. Registration is then necessary as unimpeachable evidence of the same. 
Else false claim would be brought ; there would be doubts and difficulties in the case 
of honest claims. Annoyance would also be caused to honest persons. The other form 
is clearly a foreign institution. It will he some time before an appreciable section of 
the community would reconcile themselves to the same. The matter is purely 
secular. The introduction of the same would also indicate that there is no marriage 
system at all at present, or the system that now obtains is so thoroughly imperfect 
that it cannot be in any way adopted. In either case it has the effect of making 
the people view the new system to be introduced with disfavor. And the people 
being very conservative in these matters, they would more readily take to additions 
and improvements to the existing institutions than give them entirely up, and have 
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new and foreign institutions transplanted in their midst. There is also the further 
circumstance of the Registrar being a Christian, a Tiyan or a A/nsulman before whom 
as the chief functionary in the affair, the Nairs would be Reluctant to have their 
marriages celebrated. 

40. Clause (1) So far as the Sambandham is concerned, a man can take as 
many wives as he pleases. 

* 

(2) For the Sambandham, there is no age restriction. Persons of any 
ago are allied to each other. 

(il) When persons form Sambandham, consent of the legal guardian is 
generally obtained whatever be the age of such persons. Rut it is not indispensable 
at any time. 

(4) This condition simply follows tlie existing practice. 

1st Fi 'oviso . This Proviso introduces a revolution in the existing practice. 
It is net known whether the Tiyars that follow marumakatayam system of inheri¬ 
tance would come under the marumakatayam Hindus. Sambandham is entirely 
forbidden between the Tiyars and the Nairs. As I said in my answer to the question 
3, the Nair woman is allowed Sambandham with a man of equal or superior division 
only. 

2nd Proviso. There is also considerable difference between the conditions in 
this proviso and the Sambandham. The members of a Tarwad are prohibited from 
forming Sambandham between each other, however remote the relationship may be. 
In Tarwads in which there are numerous members, tlie relationship is very remote. 
For instance, there are members in my Tarwad whose common ancestor is more 
remote than great great-grandmother. Also Sambandham is forbidden between 
persons of the same Vamsliam though they are of different Tarwads. 

41. 2nd Condition. I would reduce the age of the woman to thirteen. 
There is difficulty iu getting husbands when the age of the female is a little 
advanced. 

I would have the first proviso to the condition 4 in the following form. 

“No such law or custom other than one relating to Consanguinity or affinity 
shall prevent them from marrying provided also the parties belong to a caste or 
castes the members of which are allowed to mess together according to the present 
socialmjMiwl^'In the absence of a restriction contained in the latter part, a Nair 
woman may marry a Tiyan who according to the present practice cannot enter a 
Nair house without polluting it. When a Nair woman, marries a Tiyan he can 
have privileges which he now has not. It would have the effect of creating many dif¬ 
ficulties, causing annoyance and wounding the feelings of many persons. 

42. Reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham are 

(1) Losing of caste by either party. 

(2) Either party having incurable disease. 

(3) Adultery ou the part of the wife. 

(4) Desertion for a long time either by the husband or the wife. 

(5) Continued disobedience on the part of tlio wife. 

(G) Incapacity on the part of the husband to maintain the yrife % 




43. In North Malabar the Naif wives and their children arc maintained by 
the husband, or the husband’s Tarwad. In South Malabar except in the cases of 
persons whose occupations make them stay away from the Tarwad house, the wives 
remain in their own houses and are fed there. The clothing and other expense are 
provided for by the husband. 

44. I rpiite approve of the provisions contained in clauses a, h, and d to /. 
The provision in clause c does not in my opinion go f£r enough. I would have that 
the wife shall forfeit her right to the legal guardianship of the children if she loses 
her caste. Becoming a convert to another religion is one ground of losing caste. 
There are other grounds also for the wife to lose caste. 

I find no provision in respect of the right of divorce. It cannot be that no 
provision is intended in the law contemplated. The right of divorce is as necessary 
a provision in a marriage law, as a provision as to solemnisation of marriage. And 
every facility should be offered for effecting a divorce when it is desirable in the in¬ 
terest of both the parties. We see that in England also flie subject of facilitating 
the effecting of divorce is being warmly discussed. In Scotland divorce is obtained 
with less difficulty than it is in England. And the Scotch law as to divorce is view¬ 
ed with favour. Resort to court, and obtaining divorce from court, would be attended 
with difficulties and cause annoyance. At the same time divorce is not to be granted 
on silly or capricious grounds. In the course of a conversation with . Mr. A. 0. 
Kan nan Nambiar, the District Munsiff of Badagara, he suggested to me a method of 
effecting divorce and I entirely agree in the suggestion. It is this. When either of 
the parties wants a divorce, a written notice signed, stating also tho reasons for the 
course intended to be taken, is to be given to the other party. The notice is to bo 
signed also by two of the relatives of the person that gives the notice, and bv two res¬ 
pectable witnesses. A copy of the notice is to be sent to the office of the Sub-Registrar 
where the marriage has been registered, to be stuck up on tbe wall of the same. A 
period of six months is to be allowed to expire. If in tbe course of the same, there is 
no reconciliation and changing of the mind, the divorce is to be absolute. The me¬ 
thod mentioned appears to me to be attended with sufficient coolness and deliberation. 
There is sufficient opportunity allowed for reconciliation also. 

45. Sambandham is customary between the Nairs in British Malabar and 
those living in Cochin and Travancore. 


-Signed) P, K. KELAPPA KURIT. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM marriage commission. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

M. R. RY. U. ACHUTAN NAIR AVARGAL, 

DISTRICT MUNSIF, 

NEDUNGANAD. 

1. Among tlio Nayars and the higher castes following Marumakkatliayam, 
a man of a higher division, the superiority of which is recognized by the other 
divisions, can have Satnbandham with a woman of a lower division. But there can 
be no Sambandham between divisions which, though different, stand upon a footing 
of equality, or one of which though comparatively superior is not admitted to be so 
by the other. 

2. No. But in some parts of the Ponnani Taluk a woman of a higher division 
is allowed to consort with a man of a lower division, when the inferiority of tho 
latter is not so marked. 

3. A Nayar shall not form Sambandham in a division the touch of which 
will pollute him, though men of higher castes than Nayars can have Sambandham 
in any division of Nayars though the touch of the latter will pollute them. A 
woman shall not consort with a man whose touch will pollute her, or with a man 
of a lower division, or of a division equal but different, or of a division the superi¬ 
ority of which is questioned by tho division to which she belongs. 

A man of tho Charnata (^-Onrmn) class cannot have Sambandham with a 
woman oE the Sudra class and a man of the Sudra class with a woman of the 
CbfiLrnata class. But in some parts Sudra men are found to consort with Ch&rnata 
females while the contrary is not found anywhere. 

4. The woman and the children born during the continuance of that 
Sambandham are not admitted to mess with people of the division to which slio 
belongs. 

5. Such Sambandhams aro not validated by a Prayaschitham, but there are 
instances in which after its dissolution, by death of the man or otherwise, the 
woman and her children were* restored to the Tarawad and admitted to its 
privileges. 

G. Korapuzba is the boundary between North and South Malabar for 
caste purposes. 

7. The Nayars of South Malabar (the Nayars of Polanad (Calicut) being 

excepted) are not allowed to form Sambandham with women of North Malabar 
even if the former belong to the same or to an admittedly superior division. But 
Nayars of North Malabar are allowed to have Sambandham with women of equal 
or lower division in South Malabar. • 

8. The Nayars of North Malabar consider themselves more martial and 
their women more chaste, and tax the men of South Malabar with cowardice and 



their women with dissolute course of life- They also seem to imagine that the 
caste rules are less rigidly enforced in South Malabar, and view Sambandham 
by men of South Malabar as not honourable. This is the only objection so 
far as I know. 

9. It is said that the Nayar women of North Malabar if they cross to the 
South of Korapuzha will forfeit thbir castes. There are however instances in which 
they have crossed to the South without such forfeiture of caste. The objection is 
unmeaning as women of castes superior and inferior to Nayars cross to this side of 
the river. There are some who say that the prohibition is confined to the crossing 
of the river, and hope to evade it by taking other routes to South Malabar. 

10. The country to the South and North of Korapuzha (Polan&d and 
Kurumbranad) belonged in ancient times to different rulers, Porlathiri Raja and 
Kurumbi&tri Ra^a. The Zamorin conquered Porlathiri and succeeded to the 
sovereignity of Polan&d. The defeated Raja took refuge at the Court of Kolathiri 
Raja (Cherakal) who made him Raja of Kartan&d. The Raja of Kurumbranad was 
a vassal of Cherakal Raja whose dominions nominally extended from Korapuzha 
on the south as far as Tulun&d on the north. The Zamorin subsequently extended 
his conquests to the north as far as Quilandy and to the south as far as Cochin. 
The variance between Kolathiri and Nediyirupu (Zamorin) Rajas was the cause of 
this prohibition. The Mohamedan invasion is not the cause as supposed by some, 
for Tippu Sultan first came to North Malabar and then overran the country as far 
as Trevandrum. 

11. (1) The first ceremony in T&li Kettu Kalyunam is called Ashta Mau- 
galiam which takes place about 3 days before T&li Kettu. It corresponds to 
Vyraha Deekslia. The girls are placed in the room decorated for that purpose 
and are not allowed to go out of it as they like. 

(2) The next ceremony is the chanting of certain songs by a Brahraini 
(Nambiassan’s female). This takes place a day before tlio T&li Kettu and ends 
with the T&li Kettu. 

(3) ((©©alfByoicn o , .«n oyd a) awi<&.) Worshipping the sun, 

(4) The bringing of Jasmine (^^5id9i0e^aJfD)oe>j. 

(5) The tying of Tali in an auspicious hour. The manavalans take their 

meals in a different house and come to the girl’s house to tie the T&li. 

■ 

(6) The girl shall not bathe for 3 days, and on the fourth day they bathe 
and come in a procession from the tauk. 

These are important features. 

12. Tirumulp&ds (Kshatria), Elay ads, Nedungadis, Nayars of Kiriyam 
caste and Enangan (*4) i ' r oas v 3nfc—a member of the same clan), tie the T&li accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the division to which tlio girl belongs. The person who tics 
the r L&li is called Manav&lan. Remuneration is paid to Tirumulp&d, Elayad and 
Nedungadis for T&li tying. 

13. T&li is tied to a number of girls at tbe same time and place by tbo 
same man when ho happens to bo a Tirumulp&d or Elayad. It is difficult anil 
expensive to get as many Tirumulpads or Elayads as there are girls. Sometimes 
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the Tirumulpfid (jr Elayad who tied T&li to tho mother on a former occasion, ties 
Tali to the daughter at a subsequent occasion. 

14. The man who ties the T&li obtains thereby no right to cohabit with 
the girl. Generally no rich and respectable man, wliom the parents or uncle of the 
girl wish to have as Sambamlhak&ran, will condescend to tie T&li. In some cases 
the girl may be an infant and the man who ties Tali may be poor, ugly, or old. 

10. There is no prohibition to his afterwards forming Sambandham. 

16. I think I can point out instances. 

17. There is pollution to the girl when the man who tied the T&li is a 
member of her division but not if he is a Tirumulp&d, Elayad or Nedungadi. All 
divisions for which the custom is to have the T&li tie*! by Enangan recognize this 
pollution. The Sudra class for instance. 

15. Yes. When the girl is a baby, or when Enang.in or others could not 

be had. The practice of tali being tied by the girl's mother in the presence of TrikfL- 
karappan (® do an idol) on the Ouam day in the month of Chiugam 

without further ceremony, is resorted to in some raro cases in some parts. 

19. Every girl must undergo this ceremony. In this respect we follow 
the other Hindus, but it is deprived of its solemn and binding character by tho 
subsequent procedure sanctioned by custom. 

20. A formal proposal and acceptance of a Sambandham are necessary. 

The man, or his relatives or guardians, propose to the guardians and parents 

of the girl, or the latter to the former. When accepted, a day is fixed, in tho 
evening of which the man accompanied by a number of friends and relations come 
to the girl’s house. A banquet is given by the girl's family to the persons assem¬ 
bled and presents of cloths by the man, and distribution of betel leaves take place. 
When the man is of a high position or social status, the girl is taken to bis house 
escorted by his servants and relatives of tho girl. Present of cloths, silk ami 
bracelets are made to tho girl, and cloths to the persons who followed her. 

21. The formalities are the same but observed on a very small scale. 

22. The Sambandliams in North Malabar are celebrated generally on a 
grander and more expensive scale than in South Malabar. I cannot say whether 
they are the same throughout North Malabar. But my information is that they 
are the same. In South Malabar they are different indifferent parts. In some 
parts the man makes a present of cloths to the girl and this is the symbol of 
Sambandham. Iu other parts no such present is made for some days or months. 

23. Sho cannot have, though the practice had existed in some places years 

before. 

2k There is no prohibition but the practice is considered degrading. 

25. She cau terminate the Sambandham. But if she is completely under 
tho control of her guardians who are in favor of the Sambandham, she finds it 
difficult to throw it off. It is in such cases that- elopement, suicide Ac., occur. 

26. There is no formality. The man is told or informed not to come here-, 

after. 
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27. Ho can. X know men who have four or more Sambandhams at the 

Bame time. , 

28. There is nothing to prevent it. But if the girl belongs to a respectable 
house they will dissolve his Sambandkam if ho forms a second Sambandham in an¬ 
other house. 

29. The woman Bleeps and takes meals in her own house while she lives 
there, or in the man’s house while living with him. 

30. In North Malabar the woman almost invariably lives with the man. 

31. While the woman and children live in their Taraw&d house the man 
is required to supply them with oil and clothing. He may give them jewels and 
other property if he likes or if lie is able to do so. But if they live with him, or in 
his house, he is also required to supply them with meals in addition. 

32. Generally one man and woman cleave together for life; but there are 
numerous instances in which this is not the case. 

33. He does feed and clothe them. 

34. There is no allowance made to the Anandaravan by the K&ranavan. 
Anandaravans cultivate Tarawad lands for a rent. They can deal with the surplus 
as they like. 

35. Anandaravans generally try to earn something for themselves and not 
for the taraw&d. 

36. Anandaravans do support their wife and children with their earnings. 
In some rare cases when the K&ranavan happens to be a member of the Anandara- 
vans’ branch, tlio latter hand over their earnings to the former for the exclusive 
nso of the branch to which they belong. 

37. The word Puthr&vak&sam is used in North Malabar. It is applied to 
gifts made by the fathers inter vivos. There is nothing which the sons can claim 
as a matter of right after their father’s death. Gifts by fathers to the sons are more 
frequent and more numerous in North Malabar than in South Malabar, and 
consequently the word Puthravakasam is generally used there. Gifts by the fathers 
to the sons are very frequent in South Malabar also. 

38. There is no objection. 

39. I am in favour of a form which is more impressive and solemn. The 
customary form is just as good as the other. 

40. (1). This is not always observed in the Sambandham now in practice. 
If the Sambandhakaren is, a rich man he is admitted even if he lias another Sam- 
baudbam existiug. 

(2) . Sambandham is formed before the girl is 14 years but not before 
the man completes 18 years. 

(3) . The consent of the guardian or parents or K&ranavan is at pre¬ 
sent considered necessary whether the woman is 21 or more or less. 

(4) (1st Proviso) Now we have to consider other matters than thoso 
- relating to consanguinity or affinity in forming Sambandham. They arc the 

casto rules. 
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(2nd Proviso) Now we go infinitely further than this. No Sambandham 
can be formed between persons who belong to the same stock, or family, however 
remotely related. 

41. The second proviso may bo left out altogether. All families derived 
from a common ancestor, however remote, now observe pollution on the death of 
any of the members. For Brahmins, marriage in the same gotram is prohibited. 
As there is no gotram for the Nayars, the descent from a common ancestor may be 
made to take the place of gotram. 

42. Adultery. Enmity between the two families sometimes results in tbo 
dissolution of Sambandham. 

43. "Wives and children are maintained by the husbaud* and fathers while 
living with them. 

44. Under the proposed law the whole of the self acquired or separate 
property of the husband is to go to the wiEe and children. I think their right 
should bo confined to a certain definite share of such acquired or separate pro¬ 
perty. The expenses of education of boys are in certain cases defrayed by tho 
K&ranavau out of his private funds or TfLrawad funds in lho hope of a benefit in 
return. If the chances o£ a benefit in return are slender it is not likolj that the 
K&ranavan will educate boys. 

45. Sambandham between Naynrs in British Malabar and the Cochin Stale 
is common. But between the Nnyars in British Malabar and Travancore is less 
common. 


(Signed). U. ACHUTAN NAIU, 

District Nnn&if. 


* 













From 

U. Acini tan Nair, 

District Munsif 

Nedunganad. 


Otyapalam, 
im April 1891. 


To 

H. M. Winterbotham Esq., o. s. 


Sir, 

1. In reply to your circular of the 8tb April 1391, I have the honor to 
state that all educated Malayalis, with the exception of those who are actuated by 
a spirit of contradiction, or who are reluctant to disclose the unpleasant truth from 
feelings of pride, are in favour of a system of marriage which the law will recog¬ 
nize. 

2. One set of opponents of the measure maintain that there is among 
Nayars a system of marriage, as valid and binding as among the other Hindus. 
This is an absurd notion. It is true that there is among us a mimicry of forms 
and ceremonies, which the Hindus following the ordinary Hindu law adopt, but it 
has no legal effect. It is also true that fathers educate their children and give 
property to them, and their mother. But these acts are results of the natural 
affection and not incidents of the marriage. The prevailing system cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called a system of marriage, but a system of concubinage. It was 
instituted when society was in a rude state, obviously for the convenience of the 
predominent class. The test of marriage is punishment for bigamy and adultery; 
but it is well known that both are not punishable offences among the Nayars. 
Both the so-called husband and the wife have the option oE putting an end to the 
marriage tie at his, or her, pleasure. The fact that this option is exercised rarely 
does not shew that the system is binding or good; bub rather proves that the 
people have opened their eyes to the evils resulting from it, and wish that in spite 
of the facilities for divorce, the relationship should be both honorable and perma¬ 
nent. Another set of opponents ask why should there be a legal sanction at all 
while the existing system is practically as good as a legally recognized system of 
marriage. The answer to this is that it is unsafe to leave such matters to the con¬ 
science of men, and thus dispense with tha necessity for legislation. It cannot bo 
said that there aro no transgressions of the rule ; but I only say that they are rare 
in good families. 

3. There are other circumstances which induce us to pray for legislation. 
The stigma that prostitution is legalize 1 in Malabar, though it is not practised to 
greater extent than in countries where it is prohibited, will not leave ns as long as 
there is not a legally recognized system of marriage. It is only the educated 
Malayalis who have occasion to live out of Malabar that feel the pain sharply. 

1. The fact that all Malayalis, both educated and uneducated, who happen 
lo possess separate or self-acquired properl y, give from feelings of honor and affec¬ 
tion, the whole or a portion of such property to their wives and children, shews that 
tbo time for legalizing marriages has come. Circumstances may arise in which a 
father, though anxious, may not be able to make any or adequate provision for his 



wife and child rep. In sncli cases the latter cannot claim any share of the property 
as an incident oE the marriage. It is necessary to remedy this evil. At a time 
when exalted anti sacred notions are entertained regarding marriage, it is also 
revolting to find that transgressions are allowed to go unpunished. 

5. The second question regarding the power of testamentary disposition, 
I also answer in the affirmative. The grant of this power will not dispense with 
the necessity for legalizing marriages. Gifts inter vivos are very common now, and 
power to make gift to take effect after death will not add much. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

U. ACHUTAN NAIR, 

District Munsif. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 



ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. KOTIETH RAMUNNI, AVARGAL, 

FIRST GRADE PLEADER, 

TELLICHERRY. 

1. Yes they could, but not the approved form of Pudamuri. 

2. No. 

3. As far as I am aware, Sambandham is forbidden between the following 
sub-divisions which may in one sense be said to fall under the head of Nayars. 

Namely :—V&niyan, Vannath&n, Valinchiyan, Pallich&n, Kitaren, Attakaren, 
Yogigurikal. 

The following sub-divisions could marry between themselves only. 

Tatta, Titta, Perumthatta, Puttuvakaten, Parunon. 

4. The woman and her children lose their caste, and no Hindu could asso¬ 
ciate with them. 

5. No Prfcyaschitham would remedy the evil. 

6. The Korapuzha is the recognized boundary. 

7. The Nayar men of North Malabar do form Sambandham with the women 
of South Malabar, and not vice versa. 

8. No. The reason could not at present be traced. But there are in¬ 
stances of such Sambandham, with the result that the woman and her issues are 
considered out-castes. 

9. & 10. No. It seems to me that it is a prohibition for preventing emig¬ 
ration, the Nayars being bound to do military service to the king; and if women 
are allowed to leave the Kingdom, the King’s military strength will be diminished. 

11 & 12. The T&li Kettu Kaly&nam is the substitute for the Brahmin 
Vivkham to conform to the strict rule of Hindu Law that a woman must be 
married before attaining puberty. The Tali may be tied among Nayars by a 
Brahmin, Kshatriya or Nayar equal in rank. It is now as a rule tied by a Brahmin. 
He gets no name by virtue of this duty. 

Among Nayars, an auspicious day is first solocted and on that day the girl 
is taken to the nearest pagoda where the ablution of “Kalasam Kuli” is performed 
and she is brought to her house; in the house a Brahmin, who is generally the 
S/indikaran of the nearest pagoda, ties the T&li in the Patinhatta room, after which 
the girl is brought to a Pandal built for the purpose and there the same Brahmin 
ties a new cloth round her waist. This having been done, the M&rayan of the 
deshom ties what is culled ‘‘K&ppu” on her hand. It is a gold ring tied to a thread. 
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The Brahmin gets l'eo. Other Brahmins and the girls’ easterner^ are fed there. 
If the girl is betrothed to any one, he ties the Tftli himself and the marriage also 
takes place along with it. There are also cases where the Tali* is tied by the 
proposed husband and the marriage performed afterwards. 

The next day after tying the Tali, the Kftppu is removed by the M&ray&n 
and the girl is called Akkamma, Neyittiamma &c., and from that day forward she 
is known as "Amnia” as distinguished from a girl. K&ppu is not tied in some 
parts of North Malabar. 

Among Tiyars the same ceremony is gone through, but instead of the 
Brahmin, an elderly woman ties the T&li and not a man \ the reason being that if a 
man were to tie the Tali he is considered her husband and to avoid this supposed 
slur on her, this procedure is adopted. 

13. It is customary in these parts, and moreover if a Kaly&nam is 
performed by a well-to-do man, poor girls of the neighbourhood are also brought 
in, and their Kaly&nam is also performed at his expense. 

14. No. None whatever. He is paid for performing T&li Kettu. 

15. None whatever. 

16. No. Not amongst Nayars: amongst Tiyars I know many cases. It 
has become almost the practice. 

17. No pollution, not even when the husband dies. 

18. No. 

19. Certainly. If not she loses her caste. It is taken out of Hindu Law 
as a substitute for the Brahmin Viv&bam, which enjoins that every girl must be 
married before attaining puberty. 

20. There are. They are known as " Pudamuri,” " Yettilakkettu,” and 
" Parisbam cheyika,” or “ Vid&ram kairuga,” or “ 'C'zbam-porukkuga,” quite 
separate from Tali Kettu Kaly&nam altogether. Among Tiyars they are known 
as " Penv&zhcha,” or “Mangalam,” and "Parisliam cheyika.” 

Pudamuri, and Vettilakettu, and Penv&zhcha, or Mangalam, are the approved 

forms. 

After the ceremony of Pudamuri or Mangalam the girl is brought to tbe 
husband’s house. 

# 

After many minor formalities a day is fixed for the Pudamuri, or Penv&zhcha, 
the husband and his castemen go to the girl’s house and the marriage is solemnly 
declared in the Patinh&tta house after giving cloth and money. Among Tiyars the 
girl is taken to the husband’s house the same day, and among Nayars the next day. 
"V ettila Kettu, however is not observed in some parts. 

It a Nayar Raja marries a Nayar girl, most of the formalities of an ordinary 
marriage arc gone through, with the addition of giving silk and bracelets. This is 
known as Olliyil Mm-i. In some cases the Raja does not come. He sends the 

girl's castemen and they being her to the Kovilagam, after the usual formalities 
are gone through in her house. 

21. Tbo same as if a Raja marries. 


X 
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22. I am not aware of the formalities of South Malabar. As to North 
Malabar, there are slight modifications among Nayars in Kottayam and Kurubra- 
nad, where there is no such thing as Yettilakettu, which is observed only in 
Chiiakal Taluk. 

23 & 24. No. Not at all in North Malabar. In North Malabar even if a 
man should have one wife and have a Sambandham elsewere, unless it be on justi¬ 
fiable grounds he is considered a black-guard. The North Malabar husband is so 
notoriously jealous that there had been many murders in consequence of the 
slightest suspicion. 

25. She could. But it is scarcely ever done. If a woman’s relations were 
to keep her back and refuse to send her to his house without justifiable grounds, 
the heads of the caste insist on her going back. If the husband wishes to separate 
his wife, he sends her home and informs the Madhyastan (the middle man) and 
the heads of the caste, who mediate and settle all accounts of transactions between 
them and declare that his Sambandham has ceased. This is the respectable form 
of dissolution. I do not however say that there are no deviations. Iu such cases 
the Sambandham as well as the dissolution will be both informal. 

27 & 28 Yes, lie could, but it is highly disapproved. The western education 
has done a great deal to correct this evil. 

29. If a woman is brought to the husband’s house in the approved form 
she is protected and all her wants attended to, by the husband, nay, even >y the 
Taraw&d of the husband. The decision in the Madras series vol. G page 270, go 
the length of ruling that the Tarawad is bound to maintain the Anandiravan’s wife 
and children. When she goes home she gets cloth and oil. The Taraw&d also 
sends her, all expenses for confinement and delivery. If she had not been taken 
to the husband’s house sbe gets cloth and oil and confinements and delivery 
expenses. 

30. I cannot say. 

31. Certainly if the woman had been brought to the husband’s house. 
Moreover even the ceremonies of the children are performed by the father. They 
are a 1 so educated by him. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 
They jointly work and maintain themselves and their children. If the husband is 
unable to work, the wife works and maintains the husband. Among Tiyars after 
the husband’s death she gets what is known as “Kattasth&nam” consisting of some 
moveables and cloth and money. I do not say that there are no unscrupulous 
people who frequently have Sambandham in informal way and dissolve it in the 
same way. But it is highly disapproved. 

33. Of course he does. Vide answer to question 29. 

34. In the Taraw&ds of the cultivators, all the members work, but get no 
separate allowance. They also rent Taraw&d lands, when of course they take the 
surplus and deal with it as they please. 

35 and 36. Under the present system of anarchy solely created by 
the decisions of anandiravan judges, the anandiravans do not work for the 
Tarawad. Under the Malabar law as at present administered the Karanavan is 
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only an unpaid trustee or servant. Now the anandiravans try to earn something 
for themselves, and give their acquisitions to their wives and children, and a very 
little to their sisters, and nothing' to the Taraw&d. • 

37. Giving property on gift to one’s wife and children is common, and is 
turned Puthr&vak&sam. This is the present form of providing for tho wife and 
children as it was doubted whether a Malayali could give property by will. I 
am however glad to find that the High Court has upheld wills. But as it is a 
doubtful point it is desirable to legalize it by a special enactment. I believe the 
practice of giving self acquired property by gift also obtains in South Malabar. 


38 and 39. The question seems to presuppose thatNayars and Tiyars have no 
marriage laws. In one sense it may be said they have none, for in as much as tlie 
wife and children acquire noughts to the property of the husband and the father, 
it may be said that the marriage is not recognized by law. But see tlie marriage 
of Mam makkathayam Moplas. The children have no rights to property. Does it 
follow that the marriage is not legally recognized. To my mind, however, in 
North Malabar the marriage is, if not legally, at least by custom recognized, in as 
much as the wife and children live with the husband, who protects them and is ex¬ 
pected to support them, and who is expected to live with his wife unless his caste 
customs give him the right to divorce her. What the custom is in South Malabar 
I do not know, and if tho social customs compel one to live with his wife till 
death, or divorce, what further recognition is wanted. I may add that in 
tho case of Mukkuvar3 (Fishermen) following Marumakkath&yam law, Mr. 
Reid when Sessions Judge at Telliclierry convicted a man for committing 
adultery with the wife of such a Mukkuvan. To say that because the man and 
woman follow Marumakkathayam, that therefore there is no legal marriage is not 
correct, as for instance in the case of Payyanoor Brahmins, whose marriage cus¬ 
toms are as strict as those of other Brahmins, but with no rights to the fathers’ 
property. Furtlior it may be observed that there is no material difference between the 
marriage of South and North Malabar Tiyars and in this connection I may be allow¬ 
ed to point out the decisions in the I. L. R. Madras series Yol. VIII page 238 
which held that the issues by marriage of a Marnmakkath&yam woman with a 
Makkathayam man, could take the property of the father without losing their rights 
to the Taraw&d. Is it because that the man follows Makkathayam that the marri¬ 
age is Ipso Facto valid P In my opinion therefore the marriage is now legally recog¬ 
nized, but if this is doubted it is advisable to legalize the present approved form 
of marriage. It would however bo convenient to provide some form of registration. 
They may do so if they prefer it, or it would be sufficient to send in a notice 
signed by the parties and two or more witnesses to tho Registrar, to the effect 
that they were married on a certain date. 


40 & 41. This question brings prominently the evils of an attempt to 
legislate in the way proposed. If the provisions proposed become law, then any 
man, whether of high or low caste, may legally marry any woman of the same or 
higher or lower caste. Has the mover of the proposed bill taken this into consi¬ 
deration, and is it his intention thereby to do away with all caste distinctions and 
lias the Legislative Council power to so legislate ? The question is wide and cap¬ 
able of a great deal of cfiscussion. 


I., ray opinion this section is likely to work in am0 st mischievous wav and 
no conditions or provision added to it will be likely to prevent the mischief." 
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I am inclined to tliink that the modern idea of marriage is to make it simply 
a matter of con t fact, which is more consistent with Malabar marriage. 

42. I would here mention a Subhashita Sloka which indicates the old 
idea that prevailed among the people on the subject. But in practice, iufidelitv is 
the principle ground for dissolving Sambandham. 

(Transalation by the Commission ),— “h wife who is disputatious,—who 
steals her husband’s property,—who favours another than her husband,—-who con¬ 
verses with stranger men,—who is gluttonous,—who enters strange houses,— 
should be put away, even though she have borne ten sous—” 

43. The wives and children are well protected by the husband and father. 
I may add that the majority of Malayali officials, of the present day, are those that 
were so protected and educated. 

44. In my opinion this is interfering with Marumakkatbkyam law and I 
doubt the Legislative Council has power to frame such rule as it contravenes the 
Provisions of the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and thereby virtually repeals a 
Statute of Parliament. 

If possible, I would propose that the self acquired property be divided intu 
two equal shares of which one to he taken by the wife and children, and the other 
to pass to the nearest relation on the mother’s side, namely, the sisters and their 
children. The old Marumakkath&yam law as administered before Mr. Holloway 
decided the case reported in Yol II page 162 of the Madras High Court Reports, 
was that the self-acquired property of any member should pass to the nearest 
relation, and not to the Tarawftd, 

KOTIETII RAMUXNI, 

1st Grade Pleader, 

Tcllicherry. 
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M.R.Ry. P. KUNHAMPU Avargal, 
Second Grade Pleader , Munsiff's Court , 

C A XX A X ORE. 
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Answers 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. It is regulated according to tlio custom involved iu questions I and 2. 
The test of determining whether a man or a woman belongs to a higher or lower 
division seems to be this, viz., woman in higher division by being coupled with man 
in lower division loses her status, whereas, if she is so done with a man iu higher 
division she neither loses her status nor improves her own. Therefore, if that class 
to which a woman belongs does not consider it a dishonour to form Sambandham 
with a man of another class,.the former must be considered either as equal to or lower 
than the latter, so far as division or such caste, is concerned. This seems to me to be 
the fundamental rule, or idea, which form the basis of the regulation of intermarriages 
between different castes, or divisions of the same caste, thoughout the whole Hindu- 
Hence, a Nair man of .ajan'rxro (Charna) division, which is lower, will not be allowed 
to form Sambandham with a woman of the Sudra Nair division. 

4. It does in that the parties of the marriage, and their offspring, will not be 
allowed to intermarry or interdine with the members of their respective division. 

5. No. Validation by Prayaschitham of a Sambandham not sanctioned by 
usage is unheard of. 

6. Korapuzha. 

7 . Yes. 

8. Yes to a very limited extent. The rarity of such occurrence is, I believe, 
on account of scruples and ignorance on the part of North Halabarians as to the 
relative social position of the several divisions of South Malabarian Nairs. 

9. They cross it if they go on pilgrimage, but not otherwise. 

10. I imagine the following is the cause of it. For centuries together the 
countries lying north of Korapuzha were ruled by Kolatliiri Raja of Chirakkal, or by 
some chiefs paying homage to him. In the same way, those lying south of Korapuzha 
were under the rule of Zamorin of Calicut, or some relations or chiefs paying hom¬ 
age to him. These two parties were always belligerent with each other. The mili¬ 
tary of these two powers was wholly composed of Nairs, and these were very anxious 
to protect the honour of the women of one party from violation from the other party. 
In an age in which extradition law was unknown or impossible, necessity forced them, 
especially North Malabarians who seem to me to he of more orthodoxical turn of 
mind than their Southern brethren, to declare it a forfeiture of caste for any Nair 
woman of North Malabar to cross Korapuzha the natural boundary of these two 
Rajas. 

11. Tiili kettu kalySnam is, in essence, a sham imitation of Brahminical ce¬ 
remony of performing marriage of a girl before she attains her puberty. It is 
believed that the occurrence of puberty before Tali kettu kalyanam works forfeiture of 
caste. But since the people most scrupulously guard against loss of caste such an 
occurrence is not within the memory of living men. Now to the description of cere- 
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mony. Tlie form of ceremony varies among various Tara wads and divisions of Nairs. 
1 will confine myself to the ceremony in vogue among Tiyars following Marumakkatba- 
yam in North Malabar, as my knowledge about that affair among Nairs is not as 
thorough as to be wished. An auspicious day and hour (commonly called muhurtham) 
is fixed"in consultation with the local astrologer, who is generally of Kanishan caste. 
The Muhurtham is none other than the one prescribed for marriage 

in Hindu Astrology. Because* Tali kettu kalyanam as understood and practised, 
among Marumakkathayam people is unknown to Hindu Law. Even if the 
Muhurtham is fixed by a professional man of another caste, the Kanishan of the 
locality, who has some hereditary perquisites to be obtained on such occasions, 
must be present at the time of the ceremony. A pan dal is erected and decorated 
in the front yard of the house. Four lamps are hung up at the four corners 
of the pandal and well lit up. A plantain tree, which has its bunch ot 
plantains present on it," is placed in its natural 'position at the right hand 
corner of that- side which is directly opposite to, and in a parallel line with, the side 
lying immediately close to the house. Before the -ceremony in the pandal, which I 
may call the second part of the whole ceremony, is described, I will describe the ce¬ 
remony performed in the room of the house. A barber-woman is invited to perform 
the ceremony. She, in fact, takes the place of Brahmin Purohit. Two neatly washed 
clothes are brought by washer-worn an. One of these two pieces the girl is made to 
clothe with. A rectangular space is drawn with paddy, and in the middle of it brass- 
pot with water and riee («H>®1) in it is placed. Seven grains of rice and seven flow¬ 
ers of Tumba (Nepeta Malabarica) are placed by the barber-woman in the hand of 
the girl, and she (girl) is made to place them in the water above-said, A round 
motion is given to the water by the barber-woman with her hand, before the grains of 
rice and flower are put in it. By the position of the flowers the women standing 
around prognosticate the future life of the girl. A virgin girl to whom Tali Kettu 
Kalyanam was not performed is made to attend this girl, and she is, farther, .made 
to sprinkle water over the head of the girl under description, at a certain stage of the 
ceremony, and I will have to mention these two girls very often hereafter. I will 
call our subject of description senior girl, and the other, junior. This senior girl is 
made to lie on the second piece of cloth referred to above, which is spread over a 
blanket at a convenient part of the room generally close to a side-wall. The junior 
girl must attend her now. She cannot leave her till the whole ceremony is over. 
This part of the ceremony is called fiBlosloaidasa..” a»k)si<a.” means to 

attain puberty, or to appear mensesfor the first time. So, <®)® 5 )s>aJ ; 0 si.a (tirattivekkuga) 
means to perform the usual ceremony consequent on the first appearance of menses. 
Alter a while, the senior girl is adorned with all possible ornaments and made ready 
lor introduction to the open pandal in the presence of the public. Before that is done an 
thlerly woman, generally the wife of the uncle of the senior girl, comes attended with 5, 

' J , „° r 21 fema - leS iu the P anclal Shc takes in her hand a board, which is generally 
used for sitting upon, and making 3 rounds in the pandal, accompanied with the women 
alunesaid she places that board in the middle of the pandal and sits behind it. In 
1 “ b ° S reCtaDguIar %«*> is drawn by the barbor-woman with paddy, 
imao fl WOn T «* * doWn Withi " ‘ hat S °°“ ■*«. another elderly 

effect :1- th ff a i 0rmula t0 the folloi ™S 

astin „ r . ^ ojatnejlfsi dtlsjcuacA c™ 0 sujoruji$, a Q<oio) 0 ©yg) 

iat- 1 * to sav, “oh! chief astrologer! Is the auspicious time for the bride 
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to enter 


pamal and go through the ceremony of Sambandham 


comer 
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Oil the astrologer’s replying in the affirmative the senior girl, with her attendant the 
junior girl, is introduc'd into the pandal. She is further attended by the same number 
of females as above mentioned, and made to make 3 rounds in the pandal. After the 
usual rounds are made, she is made to sit down on the board which was, as mentioned 
above, placed beforehand in the pandal. Before sitting down, just when she finished 
the rounds, the elderly woman, who was first introduced and seated in the pandal, 
rises and receives the girl, and asks her to sit down. After this some elderly women 
sprinkle rice first on the fire in the lamp, and afterwards on the head of the girl. It- 
is then the important ceremony of tying the Tali is performed by the barber-woman 
with the permission of the elderly male members of the caste present there. After¬ 
wards either father or uncle of the girl enters the pandal, and gives a new cloth to the 
girl. In fact he with his own hand, clothes the girl with it. Afterwards all the 

m 

relations and friends follow the same. Some give clothes, and some, money. Ah 
these are considered as presents. While this girl was sitting there the attendant 
girl is made to go to mulla plant (Jasminum Sambac). Even if there is really no 
“ mulla”, yet a spot which is a few paces from the pandal, is for the purpose regarded 
as the place of mulla plant, which is represented by an iron nail fixed on the ground 
and water is poured there. The attendant girl is next escorted back to the pandal. 
There, a covered brasspot in which three bundles (one composed of charcoal &c,. 
another composed of rice and flower, and the third composed of gold and flower) 
had been deposited, is uncovered by the barber-woman and the senior girl is made to 
pick up one of them according to her choice. This is also to ascertain whether her 
jfuture life is prosperous or not. After this a cooking vessel, a spoon, and a stone- 
grinder are brought to the pandal and the barber-woman bolding the band of tbe gir 
pretends to make her cook, grind &c., repeating certain significant formulas. When 
this is finished the senior girl is made to get up, and walk up to the plantain tree, 
adverted to in the beginning of this.* She is made to cut down by one stroke the 
bunch of the plantain, and then escorted back to the house. Here the ceremony 
ends. The attendant girl is colloquially called ASKHffilcOsv&io (lcanyikkalam) which is a 
corrupted form of the word <a.Tnpca>aj 0 (kanny fik alam.) It is this attendant girl that is 
to bear the brass-pot on her head, and bring it to the pandal. A similar virgil 

girl attends that senior girl at her ceremony of the first appearance of the menses. 1 
have thought it necessary to give such a minute detail of the ceremony, to show that this 
ceremony is nothing but an imitation or aping of the Vivaham (marriage) of Brahmans. 
In the case of the latter she and her offspring become the heirs of the husband, whereas 
in the case of the former, Marumakkathayam Law does not allow that. Several inci¬ 
dents and formulas uttered in the several stages in the course of the ceremony coin¬ 
cide with those in the marriage-ceremony prescribed by the Brahmans. For instance’s 
(1) fixing of the auspicious time in consultation of Hindu Astrologer, that is, according 
to Brahminical rules; (2) the presence of barber-woman in place of purohit; (3) 

sprinkling of rice to the fire which ceremony is emblematic of two things, namely, 
making an offering to the Fire-Grod and calling his attention and blessing to the 
ceremony just going to be performed; (4) tying Tali in the open pandal which is cal¬ 
led kalyana-pandal (5) asking the astrologer whether the auspicious time for entering 
the pandal, and performing the ceremony sambandham, is come; (6) gifts of clothes 
and money by relations and friends; (7) going to a mulla-plant which is emble¬ 
matic of rearing flowers for the better enjoyment of nuptial life; (8) to learn 
cookery, and proclaim the knowledge of it to the public, thus shewing that she is well 
up in all those branches of knowledge which are considered as indispensable for a 
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Hindu wife ■ (9) cutting down plantain fruit which is symbolical of giving lnrth to 
dhld- ( 10 )’the present idea of dishonour and forfeiture of caate >n case (he mens 
unnoi before the performance of Tali kettu kalyfinam just as the idea of the other 
HMus rf losing the caste of the girl in case she is not given m marriage before he 
attains lmr puberty-all these and several other minor things point to, m my humble 
‘opinion, nothing but that this Tali kettu kalyanam is an .mitahon . « 

marriage ceremony, prescribed according to the Bralimmical rules. I may bo 

llowed to digress and say that this custom, as almost all the customs m tho world 
I,,, is blindly followed in all its details without bestowing any bought upon its 
origin, or presence of several incidents in it. I may point out that that part o 
eeremonv, which is performed in the room of the house with less publicity, and 
which goes by the name of oilegldoJOoai (tiratti-vSkkal) and several nndesenbed 
minor parts, which exactly coincide with those of the ceremony performed at the 
aonearance of tho first mronses of a girl, point to show that this first part is e 

remnant of that old Bralimmical custom according to which a woman is given m 

marriage only after she attains her puberty. 

10 As to who should tie Tali it is answered in the answer to the previou s 
■ luestiom I do not know if there is any particular name for the tier of the Tali in 

Malay alain language. 


13 Now it is the custom among Tiyars also. 


Vnr fnrmerlv it was not 


14. This question does not arise among Tiyars as it is the barber-woman that 
generally ties Tali. As to the custom among Nairs I do not know. 

15 So long as Tali kettu kalyanam is the counterfeit of marriage I don’t 
-,ce there can be any just prohibition to the Tali tiers afterwards forming Sam- 
bandham with the girl. But whether there is actually any prohibition among Nail- 

community, I do not know. . 


16. No. 


17. I do not know. Such a thing is not even heard pf in North Malabar. 

13. Among Tiyars in North Malabar, Tali is sometimes tied on by the girl’s 
mother or grandmother instead of by barber-woman. 

19. Yes. Nothing but custom to be pleaded in justification of the practice 
alluded to in the question. 

20. Yes. Formalities differ in different classes and localities. I will briefly 
describe the formalities obtaining in Tiyar community. When a man’s, marriage is 
intended his father, karanavan or other guardian, after finding the girl and getting 
(lie promise of the girl’s guardian, fixes in consultation of the relations and friends 
of both parties an auspicious day for the celebration of the marriage. On the day 
li ved the bridegroom, with his best man, accompanied by a number of friends and 
relations, both males and females, go to the house of the bride. There they are re¬ 
vived and fed at the cost of the guardian of the girl. In a selected room which is 

generally the middle one, both the bride and the bridegroom, with his best man. are 
made to sit down separately, the bride being at the left side of the bridegroom. A 
lamp is lighted and rice is sprinkled, first on the fire in tho lamp and then on the 
beads and shoulders of the bride, bridegroom and the best man. Afterwards, the 
gut-ram, or clan, of the two parties is proclaimed and a certain amount of money 
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which is chiefly contributed by those invited, is given by the guardian of the bride¬ 
groom to the guardian of the bride. That money is called kanapanam, •a.aoriajamo 
that is, mortgage-money. In some places it is called the kanjipanam «a»«urajlgj6mo J 
that is, the cost of the food given. After this, the bride, bridegroom, and the best 
man accompanied by several relations and friends go to the house of the bridegroom. 
The ceremony ends there. This is the essence of the ceremony. There are many 
minute details which I have omitted. 

21 and 22. I have no knowledge. 

23. There is no such a custom among Nairs or Tiyars in North Malabar. It 
is not even heard of as having existed at any time there. 

24. See answer to Question 23. 

2-5. Yes. 

26. None. 

. 27. Yes. 

28. None. 

29. The general custom is for the woman to sleep and take her meals at the 
house of her husband. But there is no objection to her remaining in her house also. 

30. The above is the custom in North Malabar. As to the custom in South 
Malabar I have no personal knowledge. 

31. So long as the woman and the children live in the house of the man, the 
latter is bound according to the recognized custom to support them, but not when 
she and her children live in her house. In the latter case she is only entitled to 
clothes and oil. 

32. It is not the custom to change Sambandham frecpiently. To do so is an 
exception. For a man and a woman to cleave together as husband and wife for life 
is the rule. At least, it .is so in North Malabar both among Nairs and Tiyars. There 
arc thousands of instances of that custom. 

33- He does. 

34. If Anandiravars work for the Tarawad allowance is not invariably made 
to them by the Karanavan. Anandiravars sometimes do cultivate Tarawad land for 
rent. In such cases they are treated as ordinary tenants and permitted to deal with 
the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Anandaravars do not generally work for their Tarawad, unless all their 
expenses are met by their Karanavar. 

36. Anandaravars use their private earnings as they like. It is seldom. I 
should say it is never, that they hand over their earnings to their Karanavan. 

37. In North Malabar wliat is known as Puthravakusam is nothing but an 
actual gift, by a formal deed, of property by father to his children. The incidents 
of such gifts are just the same as those in other communities. Only the self-acqui¬ 
sition is generally given as Puthravaksaam. If Tarawad property is ever given such 
a transaction is invariably set aside by law-suits by Anandiravars unless the latter 
ratify such gifts. I do not know whether there is in South Malabar any practice 
analogous to it. 

3S. None. 
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30. If legal sanction is to bo accorded to marriage I would prefer to retain 
the customary form even without any registration of marriage at all. io preserve 
the evidence of marriage the fact that a marriage has taken place may be reported 
within a fixed date to some specified officer of the Government by the nuptial parties, 
or their guardians, or by both. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage mentioned in the margin of the ques¬ 
tion paper differ in tlic following respects from the Sambandham recognized in 
practice, viz: * 

(1) . In Sambandham it is not compulsory that the man must, at the time of 
Sambandbam, not have a wife living. But it is imperative in North Malabar .that 
the woman should not have a husband living. That is to say, a woman cannot be 
the wife of more than one man at the same time. 

(2) . The limit of the age of the parties of Sambandham is simply discretion¬ 
ary with them. 

(3) . Neither party must, as of necessity, if he or she has not completed the 
age of twenty-one years, have obtained the consent of his or her legal guardian at 
the time of Sambandham. Generally, if not always, consent of guardians is obtained 
in such cases. 

41. As to condition No. 1 in question 40, I would follow the ordinary Hindu 
Law, and Mahomedan Law, which allow plurality of wives; with provisos that the 
husband will be bound to maintain all the wives just in the same way as he could do . 
if he had but one wife, and that on his marriage with a second wife, without a 
written consent from the first wife, she will be entitled by that simple reason, if she 
chooses, to get a divorce from him. If the first wife agrees to her husband’s taking 
a second wife why should the law refuse him. If the first wife does not agree she 
must get her liberty. The law of monogamy is certainly excellent. But it is, in 
my opinion, too divine for man. Because, in life a thousand and one circumstances 
crop up which force a man for the sake of peace and happiness to seek a change of 
wife. A law for the guidance of man must neither be inconsistent with his human 
nature, nor such as lie is, in the long run, more apt to break than stick to. 

To condition No. 4 under question 40, I would add another proviso enabling 
a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. I think such a practice will considerably 
conduce to the happiness of both families, and especially of the children by the first 
wife. 

42. Loss of caste of either party, or change of religion, or adultery or 
mutual misunderstanding, is considered as reasonable ground for dissolving a 
Sambandham. 

43. See answer to question 31. 

. 44. (a) I think the provision is consistent with nature. So, I would have 

it retained. The words “ children born to him before or after such marriage” in 
this clause and clause (d) suggest indirectly that even those who live now as hus¬ 
band and wife may go through the ceremony of marriage prescribed according to 
the proposed Act after it comes into force. If so, it must be plainly expressed. 
The provision in clause (1) under question 40 is not explicit enough in this matter. 

(b) As the Act is intended to be only a permissive one the retention by wife 
■urn children of their right to their Tarawad, property cannot but be provided for. 




Further, it would appear by this provision that the children by the mere fact of their 
having been born in a wedlock sanctioned by this law do not fall under the obliga¬ 
tion of performing their own marriage according to this Act, They are quite free 
as if they were otherwise, in other words, it is the form of marriage alone in indivi¬ 
dual cases which give birth to the new rights. Under this law a man may at once 
be the Karanavan (head) of his Tarawad, and be entitled to a portion of his father’s 
property, and also be responsible to his wife and chidren, if he contracted his marri¬ 
age according to this act. There also, as at present, the duty of a man as Karanavan 
towards the members of his Tarawad may conflict with his natural affection 

towards his children and wife. I don’t think we can help it. 

• » 

(c) and (d). I have nothing to say against these. I would here suggest a 
supplemental provision to the effect that the self-acqired property of one of the 
children of such wedlock, who dies intestate, must, if he has no wife or children sur¬ 
viving, be inherited by the surviving children and mother and not by the Tarawad. 
I am aware that the right as between - brothers and sisters does not actually arise, 
according to the spirit of the proposed Act, from the marriage tie of their parents. 
But comparing the justice of the right of the Tarawad and of that of the surviving 
children to the property of the deceased, I am inclined to think that the provision 
suggested is not very wide of the scope of the Act. 

(e) The words “sufficient” and “suitable” must be explained. It must be 
clearly made known whether the amount of maintenance which the wife and children 
. are entitled to get from their Tarawad, will be taken into consideration in deciding 
whether the provision that is to be made from the husband’s estate is sufficient or 
suitable. 

(j) I see no objection to this question. 

45. I have no knowledge on the matter. 


Cajcnanork, p. KUNHAMPU, 

7th May, 1891. 2nd Grade Pleader, 

• Munsiff’s Court, Carman ore. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 
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ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. T. KUNYAMBU, avargal, 

TAHSILDAR, 

PONNANI TALUK. 

(Marumakkathdyam Tty an). 

1. Yes. 

2. No. But I know that the practice exists in Manopuram. 

3. As far as I understand, no line of distinction can be drawn as a rule. 
For instance in South Malabar a Nayar of a higher division can have Sambandham 
with a Nayar woman either of Vattekk&d or Atkikkurissi section. This is pro¬ 
hibited in North Malabar. 

4. If the woman belongs to a higher division she would be excommunicated. 
If it be a man he is a man (and so escapes.) 

5. No. 

6. There are more than one boundaries. For instance, a Nayar of Kurnm- 
branad Taluk cannot form Sambandham in Chirakkal. A Nayar to the South of 
Korapuzha can have no Sambandham in Kurumbrauad. But those in Kizhakum- 
pram and Vatakkumpram in Calicut Taluk are not prevented from forming Sam- 
bandbam in Kurumbranad Taluk. Their females cannot cross to the South of 
Kallai river, nor can they have Sambandham with those to the South of Kallai. 

7. Nayars of North Malabar can have Sambahdham in South Malabar, but 
those of the latter place cannot do so in North Malabar. 

8. Not customary. No other reason can be assigned. 

9. The restriction is not limited to Korapuzha. There are several 
other boundaries mentioned in the answer to question G. But in certain cases, 
Nayars of North Malabar have commenced to bring their wives to South Malabar 
with the permission of their respective Rajahs. 

10. By mere custom which is likely to have sprung up from the dissatis¬ 
faction with which the Northerns have viewed the habits of the Southerns. 

11 . It supposes the celebration of a marriage before puberty. The cere¬ 
mony so varies in different places and among different sections that it is difficult 
to give a definite description thereof. Almost all classes of Nayars in the South 
select for tying tfcli a man of their own community whose horoscope favours on 
alliance with the girl. Three days previous to the tulikettu, the girl will not be 
permitted to move about in the house, but should remain in a room assigned for 
the purpose. On the day of t&likettu, the man proposed to tie the tali will be re¬ 
ceived in a procession and brought in. After having gone round the pandal three 
times along with the girl, the man enters the pandal and takes his scat there with 
the girl on his left side. IV hero there are more than one girl to undergo the cere- 
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mony, their seats are so arranged in the order of their age that the junior sits on 
the left side of the senior with the respective male on the rightr Subsequent to 
the performance of certain religious rites, each male intended for tying the t&li 
receives the consecrated ornament and ties it around the neck of the girl. The 
girl and the male who tied the t&li, then retire to a decorated room where they re¬ 
main for four days. On the fourth day the girl and the man go to the tank, take 
their bath, perform devotion in the temple and return to the house where the girl 
serves the man his meals. After he has finished his meals, she sits at the leaf in 
which the meals are served and partakes of the remnant. In some places both sit 
together at the meals. The man nest gives the girl a piece of cloth severed from 
a double one worn by him. This is an indication of the dissolution of the marriage 
tie. If it is the desire of the relations that the girl should have as her Sambandhak- 
k&ran the man who tied the t&li, the cloth is not so severed. Whether the tie is 
dissolved as above or whether the man remains as the Sarabandhakk&ran pollution 
is mutually observed on the occasion of death, either of the male or the female. 

In the South, among certain sections of Nayars, t&li is tied by the Nam- 
budiris, Tirumulp&ds and Kiriyathil Nayars while there are instances in North 
Malabar of Nambudiris doing the same. These do not examine the horoscope nor 
do they observe the pollution. 

In certain families in Kurumbranad t&li can be tied only by a Manavalan 

Nayar. 

Among those people to whom it is customary for a member of their own 
community to tie the tali, the mothers generally tie the t&li around the neck of 
infant girls. This is usual with those who have no means of celebrating a formal 
ceremony. Among others, the t&li ought to be tied on by a Kshatriya. 

The custom prevailing among Marumakkath&yam Tiyans also varies in 
different localities. In some places the tali is tied by the caste barber-women 
and in others by the mother or other female relation. Where the girl is to be 
given in marriage at the pandal in which the t&likettu is to be celebrated, the tali is 
tied by the husband himself. The bridegroom elect will tie the tali even if the 
taking home of the bride after marriage has to be put off for any reason. 

12. Vide answer to question 11 . Where the t&li is tied by a member of the 
same community, the man is called Manavalan or Pilla (bridegroom.) 

13. It is the custom for a number of girls at the same time and place, to 
have their t&li tied on; but each girl must ordinarily have a male for the purpose. 
In case of poverty a number of girls will usually have their t&li tied on by a limit¬ 
ed number of males. 

14. Not as a rule. As stated in answer to question 11 , if (they) do not 
dissolve the tie by the severance of cloth, it is considered to be a Sambandhain. 

15. No. 

16. No. 

17. In South Malabar when the man who ties the tali is of the same caste 
as -the woman both mutually observe pollution. This custom prevails among those 
other than Charnavar. 

18. Vide answer to question 11. 

19. Certainly. But this is not compulsory in Manapuram. 


I 
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20. Yes. On the night of the day fixed for Sambandham, the bridegroom 
goes to the bride’s house with his friends taking some betel-leaf, nut &c. Among 
certain classes, it is customary for the bridegroom to take a portion of the chewing 
material thus brought and leave it in a plantain leaf at the entrance to the room &c., 
for the use of the KAranavan of the bride. No further ceremony is performed. 
In certain cases the bride’s people, or those of both the parties, make presents, if 
they choose and if they can afford to do so, in money, to Brahmins, and in cloths 
to others. This form of Sambandham is known in North Malabar by the name of 
Dzham Porukkuka or VidAram Vekkuka. But in addition to the form of Sam¬ 
bandham observed in South Malabar, the custom prevails in certain parts of giving 
money to the bride. The form known as Pudamuri is confined exclusively to 
North Malabar. 

* 

It is as described below. The bridegroom goes to the bride’s house accom¬ 
panied by a number of men and taking with him four double cloths at least and 
some chewing materials according to his means. After meals are taken, the bride¬ 
groom enters the bed-room and takes out of the cloth brought by him a single 
piece which he leaves with some money for the bride. If the bridegroom is a 
NaduvAzhi, a pair of bangles and silk cloth are given to the bride. The bridegroom 
remains for the night and takes the bride next morning to his house accompanied 
by his attendants and by the wife of the KAranavan and other females. 

In South Malabar, if a woman wishes to go to her husband’s houso some female 
member of the husband’s family should first go to the woman’s house, take meals 
there and bring the woman with them accompanied by some female members of 
her family. These females return home after taking their meals. When the wo¬ 
man so brought goes back to her Tara wad, she should receive some ornaments 
according to the means of her SambandhakkAran. 

The custom is different among the MaruraakkathAyam Tiyans. A little 
before the auspicious hour fixed for the marriage, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
house accompanied by his house people and by a number of other men and women 
regulated according to his position and circumstances. When the auspicious hour 
comes a lamp is kept lit in Padinyatta room (Sanctum Sanctorum) with certain 
other requisites, and the bridegroom takes his seat along with his companion serv¬ 
ing as a witness on his right side and the bride on the left. What the bride then 
wears is one of the pieces of cloth brought by the bridegroom. The elders of both 
the parties pronounce blessing upon them, sprinkling uncooked rice. After this a 
middle-man ties a fixed sum of (ceor^g-j^io) money with rice in a cloth, declares 
aloud the name of the respective Illams, or Kiriyam, of the pair according to a 
certain formula, and hands ovor the amount to the Karauavan of the girl. 

21. Some affirm and others deny the existence of the practice of giving 
betel-leaf &c. 

22. Vide answer to Question 20, 

23. The custom prevails among tho poor in certain places in South Mala¬ 
bar. This is strictly prohibited among all castes in North Malabar. 

24. Vide auswer to Question 23. 

25. Yes. But not amoDg MarumakkathAyam Tiyans. The male only is 
at liberty to do so. 

26. Ordinarily, there is no sort of formality among the Nayars. In some 
places it is usual to send a piece of cloth called MAttukacha. ' Among Marmnakka- 
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th&yam Tiyans, tho connection is dissolved by the man who acted as middle-man on 
the marriage day and another, and, in the absence of the former, two other men 
going to the woman’s house and formally signifying the intention. 

27. Yes. Among Marumakkath Sty am Tiyans there is also tho practice for a 
man to marry more'than one girl. 

28. No. 

29. If the connection is only under tho form of Sambandham, \ idaram 
Vekka or tfzham Porukknka, she sleeps and takes her meals in her own house. 
Otherwise it can be done in both the places. The wife generally lives in the 
husband’s house in the case of Pudamuri or Kettikkonduvaral (marriage). 

30. Vide answer to Questions 20 and 23. 

c 

31. Not necessarily. But if the alliance was contracted by Pudamuri or 
kaly&nam and if the wife is brought to her husband’s house it is incumbent on tho 
man to maintain her and tho children. 

32. Both are prevalent. But the change is not frequent in many cases. 

33. Certainly the man does. 

34. Allowance is given or refused according as the Karanavan and the 
Ananclaravan of a Taraw&d are on good terms or not. According to the old cus¬ 
tom, the Anandaravars used to give their earnings to tho K&ranavan who in his 
turn met the expenses incurred by the former. It is not usual to make a special 
allowance to an Anandaravan who works for the Tara wild. 

35. They do both. 

3G. Both cases exist. Vide answer to question 34. 

37. On the death of the husband when the wife is sent back to her taraw&d 
it is usual for Nayars and Tiyans of North Malabar to give her some furniture &c. t 
under the name of Kattu stanam. When tho gift is made to sons in the shape of 
lauded property, the deeds arc usually to the effect that the gift is made as Putrft- 
vak*isam in North Malabar. The “ Kattust&nam” above mentioned is not custo¬ 
mary in South Malabar. 

33. I do not see any. Why is not this necessary for Marumakkatli&yam 

39. I think it more desirable that the marriage should take the usual 
form and then be followed by an easy mode of registration. 

40. (l) When a woman has a husband living whom she has not discarded 
she cannot have a second Sambandham except in certain places. Tho man can have. 

(2) Not compulsory now. 

(3) Do. 

(4) It is so even now. The Tiyans cannot marry from tlicir own 
Gutram, 

1st Proviso. There are now caste restrictions upon marriage. 

2nd Proviso. It exists even now. 

41. I think it expedient to modify the third condition as follows:_ 

Each party must, prior to the marriage, obtain in writing the consent of 
his or her Khranavan of the TarawSd or if ho or she bo the Khranayan then the 
consent of two senior Anandiravans. 

Pioviso, Any marriage contracted by parties who are more than twenty- 
one years of ago without obtaining the said consent shall not be regarded as invalid. 
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But the man "who contracts the marriage without obtaining such consent shall for¬ 
feit all claims to maintenance from the Taraw&d. In tho case of a woman who 
does so, all claims to maintenance are forfeited. Her children too forfeit their 
claims to maintenance in the event of the mother becoming an outcaste by reason 
of snch marriage. • 

I consider the amendment necessary for flic following reasons: — 

The man may be a member of a rich Taraw&d without any earnings of his 
own, and may even hold the status of the K&ranavan thereof. In such a case he 
may marry a woman of a low caste thinking that he could maintain her and her 
children from the subsistence allowance received from theTarawad or, could, if he 
be the KfLranavan, give them a share of the Tarawfid income which is thus mis¬ 
appropriated. . 

In like manner a poor man of a very low caste may entice and marry a girl 
of a very rich Tara wad with the avowed object of subsisting on the maintenance 
given to the woman and children from her Tarawfld. 

There are further objections in respect to the woman. Even when the marri¬ 
age takes place under this law, her children are the heirs of tho Tarawfld of her 
birth. Let us suppose that tho woman belongs to a Nayar family of a very high 
status and that the man is a Mannftn (caste washerman). It may eventually so happen 
that tho K&ranavan of that Taraw&d would be descended from a Maun&n. 

Under the circumstances, the well-being of a Tarawfld will be greatly endan¬ 
gered. And in addition, marriages will take place wherein one of the parties is 
gained over by the other under a self-interested motive. 

I doubt whether at tho time Act 21 of 1S50 was passed any consideration 
was given to the existence of a class of Marumakkathflyam people whose family 
was indivisible. 

42. Adultery or misconduct on the part of the woman, and loss of caste 
are considered to be reasonable grounds for dissolving Sambandham. 

43. According to tho custom prevailing in South Malabar, a Nayar wife is 
to remain in her own house, and is as such entitled only to expenses other than 
food. The local usage does not make it compulsory to give anything to her chil¬ 
dren. In North Malabar the wife and children live generally in her husband’s 
house and the man is therefore bound, I think, to provide them with food and 
clothing as long as they so live. This is also the case with theTiyans in N. Malabar. 

44. ( a ) The right to become a legal guardian should be forfeited not only 
by reason of a change of religion but also by becoming an outcaste. 

(b). The right of the wife and her children to bo members of her Tarawfld 
should be subject to the provision that she is not excommunicated by reason of her 
marriage connection. 

The right to claim' maintenance should remain,— 

(1) In tho wife, till her death, in case she takes no other man as her 
husband. 

(2) In th& daughters, till they arc married, and 

(-3) In the sons till they attain the age of twenty-one years. 

(d) In the case of the husband dying without leaving a will, half of his 
property should, I think, go to his wife and children and the other half to his 
Tarawfld. I consider that all reasons are in favour of this and that there is not 
a single circumstance contrary thereto 

1st, A man’s property should devolve in the same manner as ho had inherited 
it. In the case before us, the man inherits the property of his Tarawfl, 1 as well as 



that of his wife. Hence his property should by right go to his Tar a wad and to 
his wife and children. 

2nd, The wife and children arc heirs to the property of her Tarawa 1 and to 
the property of the husband. Hence the husband’s property should devolve alike 
on his Taraw&d and ondiis wife and children. 

3rd, A man is entitled to claim maintenance from his Taraw&d but not so 
from tho property of his wife and children. On a consideration of this circumstance 
it will be found, that a man’s Taraw&d has more claims to his property after his death. 

4th, A man is entitled to be brought up, maintained and educated ‘ at tho 
expense of his Tarawad and this is enjoyed by right. I do not at all think it 
reasonable that under the circumstance the Tarawad should be held to have no 
right to any property whatever of that man. 

5th, J1‘ the property of the deceased should devolve exclusively on his wife 
and children, they should have no other means of inheriting property. But this is 
not the case. 

Gth, The right of the wife and children to enforce maintenance from the 
husband may be lost. The husband’s claims to maintenance from tho Taraw&d 
do not cease and can be enforced by him. Hence it is not reasonable to say that 
the Taraw&d has no right to his property and that it should devolve exclusively on 
his wife and children. 

I apprehend that a law which declares that no member of a Taraw&d is en¬ 
titled to tho property of one who has been brought up, maintained and educated 
exclusively at the expense of that Tarawad will interfere greatly and for a loug time 
with the education of those who have no other resource than that of tho Taraw&d 
incomes to look to for the purpose, as well as that of the male issue from the mar¬ 
riage solemnized under this law. For it is very hard that thelv&ranavan of a tara¬ 
w&d should at its expense educate his nephews to promote the interests of another 
taraw&d. It is difficult for the Marumakkath&yam Malayalis to entertain the same 
opinion as is formed by those observing pure Makkatb&yam considering the cir¬ 
cumstances that the former have an indivisible taraw&d and its property and that 
they have been brought lip, maintained and educated at the expense of the taraw&d. 
Hence a father who observes Mammakkathayam rule and who has a respect for 
tho taraw&d in consequence of the personal benefits derived therefrom, will never 
desire to see his sons happy and his daughters as poor slaves. The effect of this 
upon those in affluent circumstances will be to create a desire in the mind of the 
father that liis children should equally enjoy his earnings and to desist as far as 
possible from educating his sons at a great cost in order to further the interests of 
another tarawad. ior he is not certain that his daughters will be married accord¬ 
ing to the form prescribed by the law*. Under the circumstance above mentioned 
it will lie difficult for him to have a greater liking for his son’s daughter than his 
own. I think that this opinion can be understood by the Makkath&yakkar only 
after a very close scrutiny. This effect will continue as long as the present tara- 
mld system exists and can only cease with its extinction. 

(r) When a woman becomes an outcaste by reason of her marriage the hus- 
band should forfeit his right to make a will and his wife and children should in such 
case acquire the whole * of his property. (Vide answer to question 41) Where 
one is competent to make a will there should bo no restriction imposed. 

45. The practice is known to exist. 

(Signed) T. KUNHAMBU, 

Tahsildar. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 



ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. M. GOPALA MENON, AVARGAL, 

FIRST GRADE PLEADER, 

TELLICHERRY. 

NATIVE OF SHRIKRISHNAPURAM, — WALUWANAD TALUK. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Between members of Sudra and Cb&rnata divisions Sambandliam (or 
marriage) is not generally allowable. But I know two instances in wbicli Sudra 
men had formed Sambandliam with Cbarnata women; but I never knew anywhere 
a man of the latter division formed Sambandliam with a woman of the former 
division. Between Cbarnata, Vattek&tt, Athikurissi, Pallichftn &c., inter-marriage 
is prohibited. 

4. If Sambandliam between prohibited division is formed, the woman is 
excommunicated by the authorities to which her caste is subject, and her kinsmen. 

5. Such Sambandliam cannot be validated by Pr&yaschitham. But the 
woman can be taken back into the society on her performing Pr&yascbitham. 

6. Korapuzha is the recognised boundary between North and South Mala¬ 
bar for caste purposes. 

7 and 8. Generally men of North Malabar marry in South Malabar, and I 
know a good deal of instances in which men of South Malabar have married 
women of North Malabar. Men of South Malabar, when employed in North Mala¬ 
bar, can freely take their wives with them to North Malabar, while North Malabar 
females do not generally cross the Korapuzha river and accompany their husbands 
to South Malabar, and therefore there is no necessity for South Malabar men 
generally to marry in North Malabar, while North Malabar men are obliged to 
marry in South Malabar. Further North Malabar women are far behind those of 
South Malabar in point of education, civilization, beauty and general accomplish¬ 
ments, and hence there are fewer instances of South Malabar men marrying in 
North Malabar. 

9. I do not find any good and valid objection for North Malabar women 
crossing the Korapuzha river, and I have known some instances in which they 
have done it; but the majority consider it objectionable. 

10. I think it was more on political grounds than on anything else that the 
objection, for North Malabar women crossing the Korapuzha river, originated, 
during the reign of tbe Zamorin and Kolathiri between whose territorial divisions 
the said river was the boundary. North Malabar people still keep up the objection 
though the reason no more exists, and they allege some religious and traditional 
reasons for the same. 
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11. Talikeltii Kalydnam or the ceremony of tying tcLU is, I should think, from 
the customs even now observed, the ceremony intended as the real marriage. It is 
compulsory for every girl to undergo the ceremony before attaining puberty, and 
in case of non-performance of it, she is excommunicated. In all the divisions such 
as Kiriyathil, Sudra &c,, except Charnatha, a man from their own division is select¬ 
ed to tie the tali (or a small neck ornament) and he is called Pilla, or Manav&lan. 
An auspicious hour is fixed by the girl’s guardians for the ceremony, after consul- 
la tion with astrologer, and after examination of the horoscopes of the girl and the 
proposed bridegroom. The kinsmen and relations of both the parties are invited 
for the ceremony. Some hours before the time fixed for the ceremony, the girl’s bro¬ 
ther, or some one from her taraw&d, goes with relations and friends with betel, nut 
&c., to invite the bridegroom formally, and he is taken to some place near the girl’s 
house where he is to remain till the auspicious hour. Just before the actual time 
the girl’s male and female relations with lighted lamps go to meet the bridegroom 
and he is taken in procession to the girl’s house, and seated in a pandal or shed 
erected for the ceremony. The girl’s brothers, or other male relations, wash the 
feet of the bridegroom. The tali (ornament) is purified by making some puja or 
sacred offering ; the Brahmans are given presents. The girl’s father presents new 
clothes to the bride and bridegroom and they are to wear them then. The 
astrologer notifies the auspicious time, and the bridegroom ties the tali to the 
neek of the girl in the presence of relations &c., who put flowers and rice 
ou the bridal parties and repeat some songs; there is feast to all pre¬ 
sent. The bride and bridegroom sit together in the same room, and on the 
same mat or blanket for four days, and on the 4th day they are taken in procession 
to a tank for bath where also there are certain ceremonies to be observed. After 
return the bride serves the bridegroom with his meals, and she is to eat the 
remnant of the same. There is feast to relations &c., on that day also. On that 
day, or the next day, the bridegroom takes leave of the bride and relations. He is 


considered the husband of the girl, and each of them is to observe pollution on the 
death of the other. The notion even now obtaining among old people is that the girl 
cannot take anybody as her husband without his consent, and in order to justify her 
taking anybody else without his consent , the bridegroom cuts the new cloth worn by 
him into two pieces by which ceremony , it is believed , the relationship of husband anil 
wife is severed between then. Among Charnata division it is always a man of 
Neduugadi caste that is to tie the Tftli and I am not aware that there is any more 
ceremony to be gone through after it. In N. Malabar it is Nambidi brahman who 
ties the tali and there is no more ceremony among them. 


12. I have answered the question (Vide the answer to Question 11). 

3 ; J ' f Except among the Charnata division, and in North Malabar, one man 
cannot tie Tali to more than one girl at the same time and place. Each girl must 
have a separate lblla, or Manav&lan. Among Charnata, and in North Malabar, it 
is the custom for the same man to tie Tftli to a number of girls at the same time 


14. The Pilla, or Manav&Ian, has the right to cohabit with the girl unless 

1C C otU m cut luto P^ces, and unless the girl is unwilling to have him. 

Jo. T here is no objection to his forming Sambandham with the girl. 

16. Yes. I know personally an instance of such Sambandham and that 
too in a very respectable family. 
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17. The girl lias pollution among Kiriyathil, Sudra, Vattekatt, Pallich&n, 
Athikurissi, Ulladan and all others except Ch&rnata and Ambalav&si divisions, and 
in North Malabar. 

18. Yes. When the girl is very young, say below two years of age, or 
when there is no available man to tie the t&li, the mother does it. 

19. Yes. I am not aware of anything Either than the immemorial custom 
in justification of this. 

20. Yes. There are some formalities. First the horoscopes are examined. 
Then the senior male member in the man’s family makes the proposal to the girl’s 
K4ranavan, and father, and an auspicious day is fixed. On that day the man presents 
betel and nut to all his seniors in the house, and takes their blessing, and then starts 
with his relation and friends for the girl’s house, where they are received by her 
relations, to whom also betel and nut are presented. There is feast to all present, 
and presents to Brahmans and teachers of both the girl and the man. After meals 
both the bride & bridegroom are taken to the bed-room by their relations. Now a 
days there is also the practice of presenting clothes on the marriage day by the 
bridegroom to the bride, introduced among respectable families. 

21. There were instances in which all the above formalities were gone 
through when Nambudiris and Pattars formed Sambandham; but I have heard also 
of instances where there were no formalities whatever. 

22. There is some difference between North and South Malabar in this 
matter. In North Malabar it is called Pudamuri and invariably the bridegroom 
makes present of clothes and money to the bride, and the bride is taken to the 
bridegroom’s house the very next day, or soon after that. 

The formalities are the same throughout North Malabar, except in some minor 
details. The same is the case in South Malabar also. 

23. A woman can have sambandham with as many men at the same time as 
she pleases, though I know no such instance, 

24. No prohibition as far as I know of. 

25. A woman is at perfect liberty to terminate Sambandham according to 
her wish. 

26. There is no sort of formality to be gone through iu dissolving Sam¬ 
ba ndliam. 

27. Yes. 

28. There is nothing to prevent him. 

29 & 30. In N. Malabar generally the woman takes her meals and sleeps 
in her husband’s house. In South Malabar she generally does it in her house, except 
for a couple of months in the year, during which time she resides in her husband’s 
house. But there is a vast change to be found in South Malabar also lately, espe¬ 
cially among officials and men of private means. 

31. I do not think that there is any recognised, custom for the man to 
support the wife and her children in S. Malabar, though as I said before there 
is a thorough change in this direction also. But the man always gives her and 
her children oil, clothes &c. In North Malabar there is, I understand, the custom 
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recognised by the people, and by judicial authorities too to some extent, for the man 
to support Ins ’wifs and children, 

32. I know instances of Sambandhara being frequently changed, and of 
one man and one woman being husband and wife for life living in perfect harmony. 
The majority is, at least during the present generation I should think, of the 

latter class. 

33. If the woman lives with her husband and bears him children, he feeds 
and clothes them. 

34 Allowance is made to Anandaravars by the EAranavan if they work for 
the tarawfLd. In some families Anandaravars cultivate taraw&d land for rent, and this 
practice is more common in Palghat Taluk and in North Malabar. The surplus, if 
any, is perfectly at their disposal, and they do take it for their own use. 

35. In the majority of cases Anandaravars try to earn something for them¬ 
selves, and this also is more common in Palghat Taluk and North Malabar. 

36. They seldom hand over their earnings to their KAranavan. They 
generally support their wives and children. 

37. There is such a thing as PuthruvatAsam. It is gift by the husband 
to his wife and children. In South Malabar also husbands do gift away properties 
to their wives and children. Both in North and South Malabar certain things 
used by the husbands, such as blanket, brass vessels &c., are given by his relatives 
to his wife and children. The practice of giving Puthruvakftsam is more fre- 
rpient in North Malabar. 

38. There is no objection, as far as I can see, to providing a permissive 
marriage law for Nayars, though I should think that most of the evil now existing 
can be remedied by recognising tho power of willing away properties. 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form of marriage. In my 
opinion the present Jorm is not at all insufficient, and registration is not necessary. If 
it is deemed necessary to have any record as evidence of the marriage, I would be 
satisfied if the village authorities are enjoined to keep a register of the same, with 
t he signature of the parties, or their guardians, and two respectable witnesses, a 
copy of which is to be sent forthwith to the Taluk Cutchery, where it is to be 
preserved and copy supplied to the parties ou application. 

40. (1) As I stated before (vide my answer to Question No. 27) a man 
having a wife contracts marriage with another now. 

(2) I never heard of an instance of a man of Marumakkath&yam below 
IS years of age marrying, but I know of instances of girls above 11 and below 14 
being married. 

(3) Generally it is with the consent of the guardians that Sam ban- 
dkam is formed now, even if the parties are not minors. 

(4) No difference. 

Provisoes. No difference. 

11. 1 would add something to tho very first clause to Question 40. As it 

stands now a Nayar may marry a washerwoman, or some woman of a lower caste 
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uihI he will have right to claim maintenance from his tarawad. Again a Nayar 
woman may marry a washerman, or a lower caste man and she notwithstanding 
will have right to claim maintenance from her tarawad. Therefore I think it is 
necessary to enumerate the different divisions between which marriage may be 
legalized. 

42. Adultery, habitual disobedience, incurable and loathsome diseases and 
want of providing wife with oil, clothes &c., "are considered, according to social 
usage, to be reasonable grounds for dissolving Sambandham. 

43. The Nayar wives and children have no claim upon their husbands and 
father for maintenance but generally men of independent means support their wives 
and children. 

44. (a, b, c). I have nothing to say against.these. 

(d) Tins clause requires in my opinion some alteration. I am not 
for giving the whole of one’s self-acquisition to the wife and children. 1 would give 
the wife and children only a third, and at the highest , half of a man's self-acquisition , 
In many families boys are educated by the taraw&d, and it would be rather hard 
upon the taraw&d now to rule that the fruit of such education should be altogether 
lost out of it and the wife and children should get the whole. Further, aged parents 
are as much as, if not more than, wife and children, entitled at least to«naiotenance, 
and it will be harder still, I apprehend, upon poor parents in omitting them from 
the category of heirs. Similarly something might be said in favour of brothers and 
sisters. Again the wife and children have at present no legal claim, and progress 
should be step by step rather than by leaps and bounds. The bill, as it provides 
for the devolution of one’s whole self-acquisition upon wife and children is taken 
by the public in Malabar as a revolution rather than a reform, and hence the 
apparent opposition to it. 

(e) I have not only no objection but I think that this is most urgently 
needed. "Want of such a provision is greatly felt by Malabar though our High 
Court has recently upheld Will to some extent. 

45. I know of a good many instances of intermarriage between Nayars of 
British Malabar and those living in Cochin and Travancore. 

In conclusion I beg to state that I was unable on account of my absence at 
my native place and my illness after return, to submit my answers within a week 
from the date of my receipt of the questions, for which, I pray, I may be excused. 
Further I wish to explain my answers a little more but I am afraid, I will be too 
long and therefore I refrain from doing it. 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Yours most Obediently, 

M. GOP ALA MENON, 

First Grade Pleader, 

Tellicherry. 
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Answers 


1. Ordinarily a man of a higher division can form Sambandham in a lower 
division, bat there are exceptions to this rale. For instance a man of Charm divi¬ 
sion is not ordinarily allowed to form Sambandham in YatteMt division, though the 
former is superior to the latter. 

2. No. 

3. A Charna Nair is not allowed to form Sambandham in Sadr a Nair 
division and vice versa. A man of Charna, or Sudra division is not allowed to form 
Sambandham in Kiriyathil division. 

There are so many divisions of caste, and Sambandham is forbidden between 
so many of these divisions, that I find it difficult to give the same here in detail. 

4 and 5. The woman is not allowed to associate with her caste people if she 
contracts a Sambandham with a man of lower division. No pray aschittarn can 
validate such a Sambandham, but there are instances where the woman is taken back 
by her own caste people on the Sambandham being dissolved, and on her observing' 
prayaschittam. 

6. I understand it is Korapuzha: even for ordinary purposes, the recognised 
boundary is Korapuzha. But I think am right in saying that there are men in 
Calicut Taluk who have Sambandham in Kurumbranad Taluk. 

7 and S. Ordinarily a Nair of South Malabar is not allowed to form Sam- 
bandham in North Malabar. I know however instances where South Malabar Nairs 
have formed Sambandhams in North Malabar. I do not see what reasonable objec¬ 
tion there could be to such ’Sambandhams. The only question is whether there could 
be any objection with regard to the caste of the parties concerned, and if that agrees, 
the Sambandham could well b’e formed. 

9 and 10. Nair women of North Malabar do not generally pross to the south 
of Korapuzha, but there are instances where they have done so. The tradition is 
that the Kolathiri Rajah, to prevent the inhabitants of his country from migrating 
to South Malabar, issued orders that no woman should, on pain of being excommuni¬ 
cated, cross the Korapuzha. 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Among the Brahmans the Kalyanam i. e. marriage, should be celebrated 
before the girl attains puberty. To satisfy the Sudras, the Brahmans who had then 
the upper hand in everything, invented an apology for marriage with which Sudras 
were to be content. There is a diversity of jjractice with regard to tying the Tali. 
In the Sudra sub-division, an Bnangan (o®sros 0 Boi>) u e s the Tali. In some plapes Brah¬ 
mans tie Tali. The person who ties the Tali secures no right to cohabit with the 
girl, but there is no objection to bis forming Sambandham, provided be is eligible in 
other respects. I remember having heard of instances where the person tying the 
Tali has formed Sambandham with the girl, but do not recollect the names of the 
parties. In some of the sub-divisions of Nairs, pollution is_ observed by the gitl 
when the person who tied the Tali dies. 




13. I do not know. 

19. Yes. 

20. Tlie same formalities as are to he observed in ordinary Sambandham. 

The consent of the K&ranavan, or parents, of the woman being first obtain¬ 
ed, a day is fixed when the man goes with his friends, and is feasted at the girl s 
house. The Sambandham is celebrated in different parts of the District in different 

ways. 

21. I think so. 

22. No. m 

I think the formalities are the same throughout North Malabar. 

The formalities throughout South Malabar are the same. 

23. Of course, not. 

24. It is prohibited as such a thing cannot in decency be allowed. 

25„ Yes. 

26. Yes. The man informs the Karanavan of the woman's family the grounds 
for the dissolution of the Sambandham, 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Ordinarily at the Sambandhakaran’s house, except in cases of Yidaram 
knyaruka where the woman lives in her own house. 

30. No. 

31. Yes, when they are with him. 

32. The Sambandham generally lasts for life. 

33. He does feed and clothe them. 

34 to 37. 

# 

38 to 44. 

There is in my opinion no objection to providing a permissive Marriage Law 
for IN airs. I have consulted several persons on this point with the result’that 
lhough some of them first raised their voice against what they call “Makkatayam 
haw, and against what Sri Parasurama laid down centuries ago, they admitted that 
it is necessary that adultery should be made ppnal, and that one’s children should get 
at least a share of the father’s property. There is an impression in the minds of the 
I'eople that the present system of Sambandham, Pudamuri, or Yidaram-kayaruka is 
* lS ljmdm Q as any legal marriage among other nations. They would not believe that 
ihe present custom has been, and would be, impugned in a court of Law; and if the 
1 1 eople understand that there is no legal marriage now, I believe many would desire 
* Wt lliere ou £k fc to be a Law legalising marriage. But I would not compel the 
people to adopt an entirely new form of marriage. I would prefer to retain the 
customary form and make registration of the marriage evidence of its legal 
recognition. By registration, I do not mean that the marriage should *be 
solemnised in presence of the Registrar. I would suggest the following procedure 
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The bride and the bridegroom shall sign a declaration that one takes the other as 
her (or his) lawful husband (or wife) in presence of their guardians, and these guardians 
shall make a declaration before a Munsiff, a Magistrate, or a Registrar, or saj the 
Head of the village, that the'marriage has been duly solemnised. To such cases 
where the guardians do not consent, and where the bride and the bridegroom bare 
attained majority, they must be allowed to appear before tbc Registrar and sign the 
declaration, always provided that such marriages, if between castes or sub-division of 
castes where Saraband lianas are now forbidden, would entail on the offending party 
the penalty of not being allowed to associate with his or her other caste people i. e. if a 
woman of a high caste, or sub-division of caste, cbooses to marry a man of a low caste 
or sub-division, there should be no objection to the marriage, provided they have attain¬ 
ed their majority : and provided that the woman should not be allowed to associate 
with her Tarawad, or should forfeit her rights in the Tarawad. The declaration 
should be filed in the Registrar’s office. 

• 

Under the present system of Sambandham, the man may have Sambandhams 
in more than one house; but the woman may not have more than one Sambandliakaran. 
It is necessary that the party should at the time of marriage have no wife or hus¬ 
band living. There is at present no restriction of age, and it is desirable that the 
man should have completed the age of 18 years and the woman fourteen years. “Each 
party must, if he or she has not completed the age of 21 years, have obtained the 
consent of his or her legal guardian or 'parents to the legal marriage.” I add the word 
“©r parents” as the legal guardian would, under the Marumakkatayam Law of succes¬ 
sion, be the Karanavan of the Tarawad, and there are instances where the Karnanvan’s 
consent need not be asked, say a Karanavan of the Tarawad may belong to a different 
branch altogether but would still be “legal guardian” in his capacity of “ Karanavan.” 
Clause 4 (Question 40) is a desirable condition, but with regard to the provisos, I 
find some difficulty. Referring to 1st proviso, I observe that a Tiyan may marry a 
Nair woman and vice versa, if the word “or caste” is not added after “affinity.” I 
do not see any objection to such a marriage if the parties choose to do so, but then 
the provision (vide condition b Question 41) that “ the wife and children shall retain 
their rights as members of the Tarawad ” would be inconvenient, and would affect 
the purity of the caste system. An alliance with a lower caste is considered impro¬ 
per, and it is therefore necessary that provision ought to be made to the effect that 
the husband and the wife contracting marriages-, which are now forbidden with re¬ 
ference to caste system, and the children born to them, should forfeit them rights 
as members of their Tarawad. 

The 2nd proviso speaks of relationship traced through a common ancestor stand¬ 
ing to each of the parties in a nearer relationship than that of great-great-grand - 
• mother.” As it stands, a marriage is’ allowable if the relationship can be traced to a 
common ancestor who is the mother of the great-great-grandmother. In the eyes of 
people following Marumakkatayam Law of succession, such a marriage is forbidden and 
is considered detestable. There are some houses in Malabar that have split up into so 
many branches, that one branch actually does not know that another exists, Yet if 
one were to propose a Sambandham between members of those very distant branches 
no one would ever allow it in Malabar. I would leave the question of relation¬ 
ship to be fixed in accordance with custom. Iso man can take a woman as wife 
an : no woman can take a man as husband, if the relationship be such as falls 
av Uin the prohibited degree under the Marumakkatayam custom. 
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(Question 42J. The reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sarabandham are 
adultery on tlie part of the woman, and impotence on the part of the man. In con¬ 
sidering the expediency of passing a Marriage Law, it is necessary to consider 
whether a divorce under a given state of things should be allowed, or whether the 
woman should suffer perpetual widowhood. The latter state of things (perpetual 
widowhood) cannot be allowed for obvious reasons—and then on what grounds and 
how can a divorce be effected. Adultery, ill-treatment, cruelty, desertion, impotence 
are the ordinary grounds on which a divorce may be effected. How is it to be 
effected ? It is unpleasant (and, I do not think the proposal would be acceptable to 
the people) to resort to a court of Justice to effect a divorce. I would suggest that 
the party seeking a divorce should apply to the Civil Courts to constitute a Matri¬ 
monial Court, the members of which should be partly selected by the husband, partly 
by the wife, and partly by the Court. The members should be of the same com¬ 
munity as that to which the parties belong, and their decision should be final. 

About the maintenance of the wife and children, there is no doubt that the 
husband should be made liable for the same. 

Referring to clause C. I find some difficulty. “ She shall forfeit such right 
il she becomes a convert to another religion without the consent of the head of the 
Tara wad.” Supposing that the wife becomes a convert with the consent of the head 
of her Tarawad, is she to continue to be the guardiau of her children born to her 
before she became a convert ? I would not have it to be so. Then again, suppose 
she loses caste by her contracting a marriage with one with whom marriage is for¬ 
bidden, is she to be allowed to take her children, born to her during her first marri- 
age, into her own guardianship? Clause d would do well — but in clause e, I would 
suggest that the specific share to be set apart for the wife and children should be 
shewn, as it will require the interference of Civil Courts to decide the sufficiency 
01 °thei wise of the provision made. There are several who desire that the law 
should lay down that a portion of the self-acquired property should be inherited by 
tbe nephews, or rather by the Tarawad. I think that it is better to make the 
acquirer to he the disposer of his own property. If he chooses to give anything to 
1113 ^ aiawat ^ k aa the power to do so either during his lifetime or by a will. The 
question might be asked why the father could not similarly give his property to his 
-ons, but I would answer th^t the sons are by nature heirs to the father’s property 
mid that a system of marriage implies inheritance also. A father would be reluctant 
k. make a gift of lus property to his children, as in case of the death of these children 
(lie property would devolve on the children’s Tarawad, probably leaving him penni- 

^ereis also the risk of the father being divorced by the wife, subsequent 
tlie gift o± the property. I would there recommend that the whole self-acquire d 
property of a person should be inherited by his wife and children on his death, the # 

lestamentery power being sufficient to provide for Tarawad should the acquirer 
choose to do so. 1 


Cannanobe, ) 
21% 3 Of A, 1891. j 


C. GOP ALAN NAIR, 

Tahsildar , Citimlcal Taluk, 
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Marumakkathayam Marriage Commission . 


Answers to Interrogatories 

• BY 

# 

. M. R. Ry. B. K. MADHAVAN NAMBIAR Avabgal, 
TALUK SHKRISTADAR, 


1. Yes, but not without restriction as in answer to question 3 (infra). 

2. No. 

# 

3. It is forbidden in all cases except in the case of a man of the first, or 
Kirivam, caste who is allowed to do it in all divisions of Nairs. No, neither. 

4. It subjects the woman to degradation from caste. 

5. No Prayaschittham can validate such a Sambandham. 

G. Korapuzha is the recognised boundary. Though intermarriages between 
recognised divisions on either side of the river up to Valusseri Kottai and Payyur 
Mala are not uncommon at present. 

7. Sambandhams between North Malabar men of recognised divisions and 
South Malabar women are very common. But the reverse is very rare. 

8. No, not as a rule. 

0. No, not allowed. The penalty being excommunication. 

10. This prohibition must have had, I think, its origin in the difference of 
allegiance owed by the people on either side of the river. 

11. Tali, a woman’s neck ornament, is the sacred emblem of her married life. 

It is held so sacred by a Hindu woman that she never dares to wear it except 
when put on for the first time by her husband at the time of marriage, and then 
she never takes it out of her neck except on dissolution of marriage by his death. 
In fact,-she begins her married life by the tying of her Tali by the husband, and ends 
that life by breaking it off her neck on his death. Such a thing is the Tali, and the 
phrase the Tdli-Kettu Kalydnam is nothing more nor less than the ceremony of 
tying Tali on to the neck of the bride by the bride-groom. There need be no doubt 
therefore as to what the ceremony really means. But my difficulty is to give a name 
to what is being now performed under that designation by Nairs. It is neither a 
marriage, nor even a betrothal ceremony, in as much as it. does not involve a gift of 
the bride in favour of the bride-groom, either by actual delivery, or even by a word of 
promise. As it is, it is nothing but an empty ceremony resulting in no legal or moral 
consequence. At best I may call it a mock marriage, in which empty formalities 
are all present, but the vital element absent. There is no doubt that it once repre¬ 
sented a perfect marriage, but: that its vitality has since been robbed away purposely 
by the wily Nambudiri, with the evident object of serving his selfish ends at the 
.expense of his ignorant and illiterate Nair slaves. "The Nambudiri found that for the 
well-being of his Tarawad, and for the permanent security of liis property, marriage 
should be restricted to his eldest son to keep up the line, and that the voucher sons 






should be made to consort with Nayar females. With this end in view, lie set 
himself to clear his way by introducing- a change in the Nayar s law of Inheritance, 
first by stealing away the vitality of-their marriage, and then by some of his own 
class setting an example by themselves following the proposed law. ThAzhakot 
Ammon of North Malabar is a remnant'of the said innovators, and a living monu¬ 
ment of Nambudiri villany. 

The Nambudiri cared only for the vital element of the Najai s marriage, 
lie sanctioned the observance of all the empty formalities, either because he wished 
to dupe the Nayars perhaps for refusing to do away with marriage altogether, or 
because he knew that their observance woulcl only be to his benefit at the expense of 
Nayars whom it was his avowed interest to put down for ever, in order to secure 
permanency to his own supremacy. 

The empty formalities allowed by the Nambudiri, and observed strictly in 
practice to-day are :— 

i The fixing of an auspicious hour (Heaven knows for what!) by a ceremony 

called Ashtamangalliam (itnontnao'/iPJjo). 

ii The escorting in procession of Manavalans to the wedding Hall. 

iii The introduction of the girls to their seats in" the Hall, by the side of 

their respective Manavalans. 

iv The announcement of the hour by the astrologer. 

v The response of the girl’s guardians signifying consent and approval. 

vi The tying of the Tali oh to the necks of the girls by their respective 

Manavalans. 

vii The distribution of money presents to Brahmans assembled, in addition 

to the feasting of them from the day previous to "the commencement of 

the ceremony and continued for 4 consecutive days during which the 

ceremony is to last. 

viii On the 4th day the Manavalan’s rending of the wedding garment into two 

in token of a dissolution of their marital union, closes the ceremony. 

Here I beg tq ask what do the girls, or their Karanavans and fathers, derive 
hy performing such a ceremony in which an only sacrament is done and undone at 
l he same time ? My surprise is even more when I find that in the performance of 
ihis empty ceremony large sums of money are expended and debts are contracted so 
as even to ruin the Tara wad. In fact the scale in which this ceremony is performed 
js taken as an index of the means and influence of the Tarawad. In order to allow 
its performance on the grandest possible scale, the ceremony is performed only once 
in 12 years in a Tarawad, and then all the girls who are then under age are made to 
go thiough it at the same time. Some gratitude is indeed due to the Brahman for 
pei formance of this ceremony in respect of any number of girls at the same time, or 
tliut would be practically no interval to clear off the debts in which a Tarawad 
tnuit.fc be involved in feasting and gifting the Brahmans on the occasion. The 
Hiahman fills his pocket and stomach while the foolish and credulous Nayar loses 

hi.-, all and gets nothing. Such is the ceremony called Tali-kettu halyanam as 
performed in the present day. . 

1-- 1 lie I ali is tied by a person selected from among kinsmen, or Enangans, 

c D iil. But among aristocratic Tarawadsaud among others claiming distinction 
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tlie selection is made from among Kshatriya Tirumulpads. The person tying the 
Tali is called a Manav&lan. 

13. Yes ; but tjie rule is that there should be one Manavalan for each girl 
separately. The Brahman (Nambudiri), whose pocket is untouched by the change, 
sanctions it, and the ignorant Nayar accepts and follows the sanction as the un¬ 
questionable authority. 

14. No, not as a right. 

I can only explain it by stating that it would be against the public policy of 
the daj to allow him to claim it as a light, because the ceremony which creates that, 
right would thereby be rendered perfect, and then the Nambudiri’s interest might be 
jeopardized at least in the long run. 

lo. There is no prohibition whatever. 

16. Yes. But I am afraid it does not in any way*improve matters. Unless 
he is allowed to claim it as a right Kettu Kalyanam must be a farce. 

* 

17. A pollution is observed by the girl on the death of her Manavalan even 
though he was not her husband. This practice has reference more to locality than 
to divisions, I think. 

18. Yes, the Tali is sometimes (especially in North Malabar) tied on by the 
girl’s mother. Even this fact is not sufficient to convince the Nayar of the unmean in g- 
ness of his ceremony. He spends more than he can afford, contracts debts so as to 
ruin his Tarawad, and not unfrequently runs, and is driven, into Criminal Courts for 

offences committed on still more frivolous grounds, all in the performance of his 

* * 

unmeaning ceremony. 

19. Yes. 

No, nothing but custom. 

m 

20. The formalities of a Fudamuri ceremony are always necessary. I may 
here remark that the desire never comes from the girl direct, but only through an 
understanding of her guardian or elders. 

They are the formalities of what is called Fudamuri ceremony. This is a per¬ 
fect marriage in the Gandharva form, which is one of the eight forms recognized by 
the Hindu Sastras. It is founded upon mutual love and consent of the parties. 

It is the gift of a number of cloths by the bride-groom to the bride, on an 
auspicious hour fixed with reference to the horoscopes of both parties, in the pre¬ 
sence of relatives and friends on either side assembled for the occasion, generally 
in the house of the bride, after treating the guests assembled to a banquet and after 
distributing money presents among Brahmans. 

In some cases a number of gold or silver coins are also presented with the 
cloths to the bride. These presents are generally made on a shawl, or mat, spread 
between unusually large lamps lit up for the occasion. 

Among the conditions insisted on, may be mentioned the following : 

That the parties are not related to each other within prohibited degrees. 

That the consent of the relatives (Fathers, mothers, uncles and brothers) and 
even of kinsmen of both parties are previously obtained, especially when the parties 
are minors. m 

* 

21. .Yes, there is practically no difference. 





22. I do not think there is any noticeable difference. 

I think the same. 

I am not aware of any remarkable difference. 

23. No. Never, except perhaps in Nedunganad and that among very poor 
orders, and even among them it is treated with contempt. 

24 It is prohibited, and the prohibition is to be found in the treatment of it, 
where it exists, with abomination by people now and heretofore. It is regarded as 
beastly and opposed to humanity. 

25. She can do so but not without the consent of her elders, in the generally 
accepted practice. 

26- There is a sort of formality. ‘ 

When the question is raised on her side on insufficient grounds, it is discussed 
and decided by the elders*(father, uncles and brothers) as they think best. 

27. - Yes. 

28. Nothing except the pleasure of his wife, and the difficulty to obtain the 

consent of the elders of the woman lie seeks to obtain as 2nd or 3rd &c. wife. 

• • 

29. In the accepted modern practice she sleeps and takes meals in her hus¬ 
band’s house. But the wife remaining in her house and being visited there by the 
husband is also common, more among the poorer classes. 

30. The rule I think is the same, but a laxity is allowed to a greater extent 
in South than in North Malabar. 

31. Yes. But if the man is poor and the woman is rich, the order might be 
found reversed. 

32. The rule is certainly for one man and one woman to cleave together for 
life.. Frequent change is also not uncommon, but is only an exception. The fact 
that a man who changed his Sambandham on an unjustifying ground is viewed with 
distrust, and that he meets with difficulties in forming another, may be cited as an 
illustration. In fact unions for the life of the wife, unions for the life of the husband, 
and temporary unions are almost equally prevalent everywhere in the District, But 
the two former are to be found more among the well-to-do class, and the last among 
the poorer classes. 

33. The wife and joint children while in the house of the father, are without 
exception fed and clothed by the father. 

34 There are instances of both. I think it depends more on the means of 

the Tarawad than any thins: else. 

- ° * * 

Yes, but only in Tarawads of limited means, Anandravans take lands on 
simple lease. Kanam and other superior tenures are common among Anandra¬ 
vans of well-to-do Tarawads. 

Yes. 

35. In well-to-do Tarawads the Anandaravan, as such, tries to earn some¬ 
thing for himself. Otherwise in Tarawads of limited means. 

36. With their earnings they support their wife aud children, and instances 
in winch portions of earnings are made over to Karanavan for the benefit of the 
I arawad are also not very rare. In well-to^o families wives and children of Anau- 
dravans are fed and even clothed by their Tarawad. 
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37. The gift by a father in favor of his children, which is common in South 
Malabar, may be regarded as analogous to it. In South Malabar fathers not unfre- 
quently settle in favor of wife and children the whole or portion of their self acqui¬ 
sitions, and sometimes even portion of their Tarawad property defrauding their 
Tara wads. 

38. For my part I not only do not see the slightest objection but consider it 
high time that those who wish it at least must have tt. 1 cannot find any reasonable 
objection though I have my fear that there will be strong and vehement opposition 
from bigoted, uniformed, unconsidering, and Nambudiri-ridden portion of the com¬ 
munity, and that they may be numerous enough to form an over whelming majority; 
but the permissive form in which the Bill has been framed may, it is hoped, help to 
minimize the opposition. For my own part I am not very particular as to the form 
though I would have it performed in any of the modes ynder the Hindu I jaw more 
than under any other. I would do away with a Registrar, or registration. 

Marriage among other Hindus is not registered and this want is never con¬ 
sidered a defect in law. Marriage under the Hindu Law is not only a con tract «but 
also a Sacrament, and as such registration like ordinary .contracts does not commend 
itself to me. 

I shall be content with a legal recognition of even the present form without 
its patent absurdities. 

40. I do not see any material difference. 

(1) This condition is not. insisted on. 

Proviso 1. That the bridegroom is of a caste equal or (recognised) superior 
to that of the bride is also a condition at present. 

41. I would omit the 1st condition which so far as regards the husband is 
un-Hindu though equitable. 

42. i. Mutual consent. 

ii. Adultery. 

iii. Cruelty. 

iv. Change of Religion. 

v. Caste degradation, and 

* 

vi. Relation within prohibited degrees. Desertion can only be allowed 

in case of loathsome and contagious disease, but not dissolution. 

43. The father feeds and clothes his children suitably to his position and • 
means during his life. He also educates his children. After his death however his 
wife and children will have to depend entirely on their Tarawad and on any property 
which may have been settled upon them by their father while alive. 

44. I agree to all rights proposed except those noted below. 

(c) . After husband’s death, the guardianship must pass jointly on to the 
wife, and wife’s Tarawad Karanavan. 

(d) . I would have one half of my self-acquisition devolve on my wife and 
children, and the other half on my Tarawad. Otherwise the new system may lead 
to the annihilation of Tarawad institution which (with all its demerits as to marriage) 
must be admitted to have the power of saving all its members from abject beggary. 

I attribute to Tarawad institution the entire absence of beggars among Nayars. 

45. Not uncommon with Cojjhin but uncommon with Nayars of Travancore, 

(Signed) B, MADTIAVAN NAMBIAR, 






























ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

m 

M. R. RY. A. CHATHU AVARGAL, 

EUZUB SUERISTADAR, 

CALICUT, 

(Caste.—Marumakkathdyain Tty an.) 

1. Yes. 

* 

2. No. 

3. This is an intricate matter and I am unable to answer it correctly. 
Men of higher denominations, can contract sambandbam with women of lower 
denomination, but not vice vers&. 

4. Yes. They and their offspring are forbidden to mingle with others. 
A sort of excommunication from society is the result. 

5. I have not heard of such a case. 

6. Korapuzha river at Elathur. 

7. North Malabar Nayars form sambandbam with south Malabar womec, 
but not vice versft, 

8. No. The reason assigned is that the woman cannot be taken to the 
South and that in South Malabar many lower denominations not properly entitled 
to the appendage of Nayar or Menon do adopt it, thus making it difficult to 
ascertain their lawful social status. 

9. The custom does not allow it, but I have known of 2 or 3 instances in 
which they have broken through the custom on plea of going on a pilgrimage. 

10. On account of political reasons originated at a time when the Zamorin 
and K&lathiri dynasties were on unfriendly terms. 

11. This is ceremony preliminary to wedding and supposed to bo an 
imitation of Brahman marriage. The ceremony must be performed before the 
girl attains puberty, or excommunication is the result. The details attending it 
are too numerous to be described, and vary in different places. This is believed 
to be a religious and holy ceremony, but the present generation cut short the 
ceremony by not observing many of the superfluous and antiquated adjuncts. 

12. Only elderly females. No name for such in Malayalam. 

13. Yes, and it is on grounds of economy. 

14. Not amongst Tiyars, the T&li being tied by females alone. If ever a 
man ties the TfLli it is because the girl is betrothed to him, and be alone becomes 
her husband. 

15. See answer to 14. 

1G. Yes. My own brother-in-law (Tharay Ramunni 2nd grade pleader, 
lately deceased) tied the Tali of his wife and afterwards married her according to 
the usual ceremony. 



17. Not unless the man is the girl’s husband. 

18. Yes, but generally by the elderly female relations, . 

19. Yes most certainly, but there is nothing but time-honored custom to be 
pleaded in justification of this. 

2(1. Amongst Tiyars and Nairs the real marriage ceremonies are absolutely 
necessary. The formalities differ' in different classes and localities. The points 
common to all are 1. examination of horoscopes. 2. proposal by the senior member 
of the man’s family to the senior member of the girl’s family. 3. betrothal: fixing 
an auspicious day for the wedding and 4. going to the girl’s house on the appointed 
day with relations and friends, and after feasting and receiving blessing from all 
elderly persons, going home with the bride. 

21. I do not know*. 

22. Amongst Tiyars there are differences not worth mentioning. 

Now it is the same; formerly there were in Gannanore some formalities un¬ 
known to Tcllicherry, and vice versfi but they are all obsolete now. I hear they are 
mainly the same. 

23. Cannot. This is unheard of in North Malabar, but in South Malabar 
it once existed, but the growth of civilisation uprooted it I hear. 

24. Custom prohibits it, but I am unable to quote authority. 

25. Yes, but only for good reasons and with the knowledge and consent 
of the senior members of her, and her husband’s family, and of mutual mediators. 

26. Yes, the mediators go to the woman’s house and apprise them of the 
fact. Amongst respectable families this is invariably done. 

27 Custom allows it, but no respectable man of the present generation: ha 3 
been heard of having done so. 

28. Nothing. 

29. Generally in the husband's house. The exceptions are very few if any. 

30. In South Malabar the opposite is the rule, but the wives of officials 
generally live with their husbands. 

31. This is the established and recognised custom in North Malabar. If 
the woman and her children visit her Tarawad house no separate maintenance is 
given by the husband, because it is considered unbecoming for him to do so and 
for the Tar aw Sri to accept it. The extra expenses, however, are always met by 
the husband. 

32. To cleave together for life. 

33. He invariably feeds and clothes them. 

34. Nothing but maintenance of him and his family. Very seldom the 
Anandiravars, if they have no other field of enterprise, cultivate tho Taraw&d 
laud for a rent, and in such cases the surplus is their own, 

35. If harmony exists between the Karanavan and Anandiravars the latter 
work for the Taraw&d, otherwise they try to earn something for themselves and 
their near relations. 

36. Anandiravars very seldom hand over their earnings to the Kftranavan 
now a days. They livo in the Tarawad house, only if they are in unity with 
TC&rauavar. In this case the Karanavan will not insist upon the Anandiravars 
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•giving any tiling‘towards tlie support o£ their wife and children. If tlio Tarawad 
is poor and the ^nandiravars rich tho latter do give a helping hand. 

37. Any gift by a formal deed by a father to his wife and children is called 
Puthravakasara. 

38. No objections whatever. This law is wanted not only for Nayars but 
also for MarumakkathfLyam Tiyars of North Malabar. The present generation craves 
for it so far as I have ascertained. 

39. I would prefer the customary form of marriage, making registration 
evidence oE its legal recognition. Even persons who are eager for a reform in this 
respect shrink at the idea of having to appear before a public servant. Within 
a fixed date after the marriage the parties should be made to send a written notice 
! to the Registrar, signed by them, by their guardians, and two witnesses, attested 
if necessary by the Ad hi gar i of theAmsam. 

40. Differences are as below. 

(\) A man having a wife now contracts another marriage. A wife cannot 
do so. 

(2) The man’s age is correct, but the woman’s age can be reduced to 12. 

(3) In respectable families the consent is always obtained now, irrespective 
of the age. 

(4) No difference. 

41. I have nothing to add. 

42. Adultery, loss of caste, ill-nature and incurable diseases. 

43. If tho N&yar wives and children live with the husband in the Taraw&d 

• house they are maintained by the Taraw&d. 

(a) I agree. 

(b) I agree. I understand that many approve of this as this is a sort of an 
alternative provision in case of the husband’s death. 

(c) I have nothing to say against this. 

(d) This is reasonable and I agree. 

(e) The words ** sufficient provision” must be qualified by “ consistent 
with the extent of his property or ascertained means.” 

(/) Quite bo. 

45. It is uot objectionable though not custcfmary .1 hear. 

A. CHATHU, 

Suzur Shcristadar. 

Calicut. 
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ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

m. r. ry. K. P. KRISHNA MENON, avargal, 

J3ARRISTE&-A T-LA W. 

1 to 5. Those five questions refer chiefly to the validity or otherwise of Sara- 
bandhams formed between different divisions of the Nayar community. There are 
roughly speaking 18 divisions of Nayar s including the Velukkathare (eioj^^ansunsio 
roDco/ie) and Veluthedan ni^eucnnsnjuji rnjcoM)). Touch-pollution (S'RMsO-nb <*5*) 
is observed by the other Nayar s at the contact of these two sects. 

There is no strict rule forbidding inter-marriages between tbeso divisions. 
The Narabudri Brahman is the law-giver in matters of caste, and in [his eyes all 
these divisions are on the same level, as far as Sambandhara is concerned. He does 
not object to a Ch&rnnat (a_iorrow) man or woman forming Sambandham with a 
Sudra (^6) man or woman. 

Sambandham after all is only a form of concubinage. It creates no legal 
relations between the so-called husband and wife, and it can be broken off with as 
much ceremony as there was when it was formed. Formerly Sambaudham was 
concubinage pure and simple, and the Nayar women were looked upon as the 
D&sis of the Tamil country or prostitutes, by the Brahmins. A Nayar 

lady could have more than one man as her so-called husband without any social 
disgrace; No, it was even thought as an honour to have more than one husband 
and to enjoy the embraces of as many Nambudris as she could find. That being 
the case it was not necessary to enquire into the caste of a man who wished to keep 
a woman as his concubine, and thus we see inter-Saubandhams between these 
18 sects allowed by the custom originally. But this state has to a certain extent 
altered in these parts ('South Malabar). As Nayars advanced they began to look 
upon this system of pure concubinage as a disgrace to them; the Sambandham 
gradually began to acquire a permanent nature, and lose its character of pure con¬ 
cubinage. It became to be thought as a disgrace to have more than one man at a 
time as the husband; Sambandhams began to be formed with more publicity and 
ceremony. Then it became necessary to enquire into the caste of the parties, who 
wished to contract Sambandham. 

In British Malabar a woman of a higher sect is not now permitted to form 
Sambandham with a man of a lower one. If she violates this recognised rule she 
is put to little aunoj'ances by a system of boycotting. She will not be, in such a 
case, allowed to be present at any public social gathering, &c., and in some other 
ways she will be put to some social disabilities. But the moment she satisfies her 
clanspeople by paying some money as fine, this worrying her ceases, and she can 
keep to the man of her choice even if he be of a lower sect than herself. 

Pi&yaschitham cannot validate a Sambandham which is bad in the eyes of 
the customary Law. Pr&yaschitham is religious in its character whereas Sam¬ 
bandham is not so. 

G to 10, “ Korapuzha” is the recognised boundary between North and 

South Malabar for caste purposes. It must have been made so ou political 



grounds. It is on historical record that the people of the South and the North 
were at war against each other; and that there were often fends between these 
people. The Kfirapnzha being a river, naturally formed a convenient boundary 
between the two territories. The Northern people, who were not always victori¬ 
ous in their expeditions against the Southern people, must have thought that it. 
was not safe for their ladies to cross the river and travel southwards in the enemy’s 
country, where they stood the chance of being ravished by any caste man, as they 
would get no protection from the Nayars of the South, and the Northern people 
must have thought fit to make a general rule that any Nayar woman crossing the 
river was to lose her caste. 

7 and 8. Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandham with women of 
South Malabar, but it is not so common that Nayars of South Malabar take women 
of the North Malabar as their wives. The reason in my opinion is that the 
women of South Malabar are, as a rule, more accomplished and fit to be better 
compauions than their sisters of the North ; and it is only natural that young men 
of North Malabar should seek their wives in South Malabar. 

19. It is the custom in these parts (South Malabar) at least for Sudra 
Nayar girls to undergo the TMikottu ceremony before they attain puberty. 

20. Generally speaking there is no formality required for a girl to consort 
with a man after the T&likettu ceremony—at least nothing of any religious charac¬ 
ter. But lately as Nayars have become a little enlightened, a certain form of 
social formality is observed. When a man wishes to take a woman as his wife 
their near relations, and Enangans, or clanspeople are informed, and the ceremony 
known asPadamuri, or Kiddalcorai Kalyfi.uam takes place. This ceremony varies 
in different parts. They generally have feast on that day, and betel leaves and 
nuts are distributed among the guests &c. This gives some publicity to the affair, 
and thus celebrating the event has become a fashion only very lately, and that only 
among the rising generation. 

21. In South Malabar when a Brahmin forms Sambandham, the same for¬ 
malities are not observed. The reason for this in my opinion is, that the Nam¬ 
bit dri docs not consider this connexion as any bandham (binding) at all. He looks 
upon the Nayars even now as he did in former days. Nayars may have changed 
their opinion now about their women, but the Nambudri has not. 

He still looks upon them as prostitutes. He does not even like the idea of 
being known at large as the Sambadhakkuran of a Nayar woman. Ho makes it a 
point to pay his visits to his dear wife only late at. night, when others in the house 
are supposed to be asleep,and he takes care to leave the house in the dark before 
dawn. He does not like his own children calling him father. What do all these 
show? It clearly shows that Brahmans regard this Sambandham as pure concu¬ 
binage, and in forming such a connexion no formality or ceremony is required. 

23. There is nothing to prevent a woman from having more than one sam- 
bandhakk&rao at*a time; but now such a state has begun to be looked down upon, 
lienee it has become very rare now. 

25. Yes. She can terminate the Sambandham if it pleases her to do so. 
No formality is necessary to dissolve the connexion. 

27 and 28. A man can have Sambandham in more than one house and 
there is nothing to prevent, him from doing so if he chooses it; but still it is not 
considered the right thing to do so, among the educated and respectablo Nairs. 




29 and 30. Among the educated class, the woman generally lives witli the 
Sambandhakk&raiQ in lxis house. If she belongs to any aristocratic family she never 
quits ber tarawad. 

31. In South Malabar there is no recognized custom which says that tbe 
man ought to support the woman and her children during Sarabandhara. What is 
required of the Sambaudhakldlran is simply to*find bathing oil, and clothing for 
the woman and her children ; and nothing more. When she stays with her Sam¬ 
ba ndhakk&ran, he will have to maintain her; but when she is in her own tarawad 
she looks to her K&ranavan for her suppoit. 

32. As I said before Sambandham. is beginning to loose the character of 

pure concubinage as the people are advancing; and now generally a man cleaves 
to a woman for life. , 

S3. He as a rule feeds them; but there is nothing to compel him to do so. 

34. There is no special allowance made to an Anandaravan for working for 
the common benefit of the tarawad. If he takes a lease of any taraw&l lauds he is 
regarded only as an ordinary tenant, and he pays to the t a raw fid the usual rent. 

35. He generally tries to earn something as his own property, and these 
earnings he spends on those who are dearest to him, and that naturally being his 
own wife and children. 

38. I am strongly in favour of providing a marriage law for Nayars. 
Sambandham does not constitute a legal marriage, Tbe ceremony of Podamuri 
does not create any now legal relations between the Sambandhakkaran and bis 
so-called wife. In fact there is no marriage at all in the ordinary sense of the 
word; hence offences against marriage rights are not punishable. This is a state 
of affairs which is very injurious to the well-being of the society, and therefore the 
demands to remedy this I consider are very imperative. 

39. I would leave it to the option of the parties. They may form Sam- 
fcandbam according to the usual custom now obtaining and then make it to be re¬ 
cognised by law by registering it; or (if they prefer it) they . w.y solemnise it in 
tbe presence of a Registrar &c. according to the form subjoined in the margin of 
the question paper. 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage widely differ from those of Sam¬ 
bandham now in practice. 

41. To clause 2.—I would add “ and also she must have attained her pu¬ 
berty.” There may be cases where a girl may have attained her 14th year but not 
puberty. During tbe time of the discussion of the “ Age of consent Bill” we have 
heard enough to enable us to guard against the evils of allowing young married 
couples to li ve together before the girl had attained her puberty ; bonce I think 
the above words ought to be added at tbe end of clause 2. 

Nothing seems to be provided for dissolving the marriage in the annexed 
form. I should like to see some provision for that. 

I would have some sections framed on the following lines. Difference of 
temperament between husband and wife ought to form a sufficient ground for dis¬ 
solving the marriage. If the husband were to say that “I cannot get on with ray 
wife; I want the marriage dissolved” then a decree for dissolution ought to be 
given by the court, and each party must bo at liberty to marry again. The same 
liberty must be accorded to women; if she were to say that she docs not like her 
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husband, and that she wants the marriage dissolved, it must be allowed, and a 
decree given accordingly. The court need not look why they doiiot agree; it will 
be really difficult to find out the cause of disagreement. It may be owing to 
cruelty, on the part of the husband, of adultery on the part of either; and it will 
be only washing dirty linen in public by asking the party who wants a dissolution 
to prove the cause of disagreement to the satisfaction of a law court. But at the 
same time to prevent either of them from acting impulsively I would place this 
restriction on them:— 

If it is the husband’s wish for a divorce from his wife, he must be made to 
maintain her till she marries again. He must also provide for liis own children if 
there be any. This burden of having to maintain a woman and her children would 
I think act as a check on a m^an, who has a tendency to change bis wives often. 

If the wife is desirous of dissolving the marriage, she is to get no rnain- 
tinence from her husband, and the children if there be any ought to be in the cus¬ 
tody of their father. If she is prepared to part from her children and also to sup¬ 
port herself, let her by all means have the divorce from her husband whom sho 
does not like and very probably detests. 

These I think would act as checks on both parties from running to court 
and asking for a dissolution of marriage on any slight cause of disagreement or 
quarrel. I for one am opposed to placing many restrictions for the dissolution of 
the marriage. Even now with such ample freedom it is only seldom that we meet 
with instances of a Sabandhakaran having deserted his wife, or a wife her husband. 
Kayars need not I think sacrifice wholly the only advantage they possess for their 
present system. With the above restrictions for dissolving the marriage a 
sufficient guarantee for constancy is, I think, secured. On the lines shewn above 
I should like to see some sections framed and thus provide for divorce. 

4-2. According to social usage adutery, desertion, or neglect on the part of 
either of the parties is thought a reasonable ground for dissolution of a Sambandham. 

44. I approve of all the clauses except some parts of (e) which puts some 
restriction on one’s testamentary power. Ownership is never complete without 
that power. A son may grow undutiful and disobedient to his father, if he knows 
that his father has no power to take away his right of maintenance. 

MarumakkatbfLyam is not strictly a rule of succession by nephew generally; 
for instance if an elder brother ho surviving he succeeds to the self-acquired pro¬ 
perty of the deceased in preference to the nephew, although ho performs no funeral 
rites, and indeed in no case the elder member performs the funeral rites of the 
younger aud yet succeeds to his property. Succession therefore does not depend on the 
performance of funeral rites ; and consequently the argument that the nephew saves 
the soul of the deceased has no force whatever. In fact among other Hindus in 
Southern India the fitness or otherwise to perform the funeral rites, is not the test 
to regulate the rule of succession. There is thus no objection in my opinion to 
Ibc altering of the line of succession from the nephew to the son. 

45. It is customary. 

K. T. KRISHNA MENON, 

Barrister- at-Law. 




MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. ry. K. P. RAMAN MENON, avargal, b.a. b.l. 

HIGH COURTKEEL, 


• 1. Yes, generally; but castes which in some places are regarded as higher 
are in other places regarded as lower. 

2. No. A woman must always liavo her Sambandhakkaran from among 
her own caste people or from among higher castes. She is never allowed to mato 
with one lower in caste to herself. 

3. Generally a lower casteman is forbidden to have as wife a higher caste- 
woman, but if both parties are within the pale of the Nayar caste there is no viola¬ 
tion of the religious principle, since according to the Kerala Mak&tmyam all Nayar 
castes beginning with Kiriyathil and ending with Velakatbalavan (barber) are 
Sudras,and therefore one section of the people. But in practice the social stigma 
is so great that women of higher castes do not cohabit with men of lower castes; 
the stigma being greater where the difference between the castes is very wide. 
I have known instances of Sudra males forming Sambandliam with Charna females 
in Cochin, but not vice versft. There is no caste restriction for inter-Sambandhams 
in some parts of Cochin viz., Eringalekuta. 

4. In such cases the couple are not invited to social gathoriogs, and tho 
caste heads generally extort a penalty from them by boycotting them from society. 

5. I know of no distinct Prayaschitham; but I know of such Sambandhams 
which have gone on at least so as not to attach any stain to the issue of such mar¬ 
riage. Also Pr&yaschiiham is a word of religions significance and it has no mean¬ 
ing as applied to expiating any social stigma which might arise from a Samband- 
ham—a relationship which lias nothing religious in it. 

6. The Kora river is the boundary. 

• 7. Nayars of North Malabar form Sambandhams with the women of South 
Malabar subject to the caste restrictions as stated above in answers to questions 
1 and 2. I have not known of any instance of Nayars of South Malabar marrying 
from North Malabar. 

8. I do not see any reason -why they cannot, subject to caste restrictions, 
but I do not know of any instance. 

9. They do not cross over, and I am told such crossing over entails loss of 
status for them. 

# 

10. For tho reason of such prohibitions we must look to the old territorial 
divisions. Korapuzha formed the boundary between North and South Malabar. 
The Raja of Iv a da than fid, the nearest amsam to the North of Korapuzha, belongs to 
-the family of Porlatiri. and it was by ousting this family from Calicut that the 



Zamorin came to be Raja there. Hence the animosity between the two Princes 
was naturally very great, anti since women are particularly liable to be harmed if 
they cross over to an enemy’s territory, this prohibition might have originated. 

11. A full description of T&likettu ICaly&nam is given in Mr. Logan’s 
Manual of the Malabar District, and I need not detail the story oE an unmeaning 
ceremony. It is not a marriage in any sense of the word, the primary object of 
marriage being absent from this ceremony. The so-called bridegroom, or Manava- 
lau, does not derive any right for cohabitation; but there is no objection to his form¬ 
ing Sambaudham like others, his right then arising from Sambaudham and not 
from Talikettu ceremony. I know olB>ue instance of such Sambaudham. Pollu¬ 
tion is not now observed although it is said that was the case in former days 
among all except ClArna Nftyars. 

19. Every Marumakkathayam girl must, as matters now stand, undergo the. 
ceremony of T&likcttu kaly&nam. Custom is the only guide. 

20. A further ceremony known as Sambaudham is performed. This ceremony 
is different in different places. Roughly speaking there are two forms, one in North 
and one in South Malabar. In South Malabar the Sambaudham is negotiated and 
settled before hand, and on the day fixed the would-be Sambandhak&ran with some 
companions proceeds to the house of the woman where a general feast takes place, 
and then betel and areca are distributed to all, particularly to the girls’ uncle and 
mother. The would-be SambanclbalAran is then taken to the girl’s room where 
the couple are left by the girl’s sisters. At daybreak the now Sambandhakaran 
and his friends leave tho house. On a near occasion a second visit with some 
formalities is paid and this completes the Sambaudham, or the so-called marriage. 
This ceremonial also it may be remarked is wholly meaningless, and amounts in 
reality only to a casual connection between a man and a woman terminable at tho 
pleasure of either party, without any ceremonial, or notice, whatever. This is no 
marriage proper as understood by the Hindus. The Nayars aro Hindus in religion 
and a Hindu marriage creates certain relationships recognized at law, to wit the 
lordship of the man over the woman, makes her participator in all religious cere¬ 
monies auspicious or inauspicious, changes her gotra and creates pollution. Iu fact 
she is converted into a member of her husband’s family. None of these incidents 
exist in a Sambaudham aud consequently it cannot be styled a marriage from a 
religious point of view. If it is regarded from a legal point of view it is still 
worse, as the Sambaudham does not create any rights in property, or otherwise, as 
between them. 

21. Such formalities are not observed when a Nambudri, or a Patter, forms 
such Sambaudham. Feasting occasionally takes place and that is all. 

22. The formalities as above described are much the same in both North 
and South Malabar, except, that in North Malabar a present of some pieces of 
cloth by tho Sambandhakaran to the woman is an important future of the cere¬ 
monial, whereas this is absent in South Malabar. 

23. There is no law to the contrary, hut the practice of Polyandry is absent 
now. Even originally tho practice was not known to have existed in North Mala¬ 
bar, but it obtained in some parts of South Malabar until a very recent date. 

24. Polyandry is, according to Kfirala ^Eahcttmyam, prohibited in North 
Malabar, 1ml is not so iu South Malabar. 
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25. A woman is at perfect liberty to terminate any relationship of Sam- 
bandliam in which she might have been living. 

2G. I do not know of any forms in terminating a Sambandham. 

27 & 28. Plurality of wives is prohibited by custom as much as plurality 
of husbands. There is no authority, but the practice is not generally in vogue. 
It prevails to some extent in North Malabar, where it may be accounted for by the 
fact that women in North Malabar are less refined, and less educated than their 
sisters in South Malabar, and consequently being less independent, boar up with 
greater and grosser insults. 

29, 30 & 31. In North Malabar a^fecision lias been obtained recently by 

which a taraw&d is declared liable to maintain the consorts of all the male 

* 

members therein. In North Malabar the woman generally lives with her 
SambandhaldLran in such SambandhakfLran’s tarawad. In South Malabar she 
lives occasionally at both places but more generally at her own tarawad. The 
contrary is gradually gaining ground. Here while she and children live in the 
Sambandhak&ran’s tarawad that taraw&d feeds them; and while she lives in her 
own family, by that taraw&d; but in all cases her clothing and oilier incidental 
expenses, except food, are always defrayed by the Sarabandliakkran personally. 

32. There is nothing to prevent a man or a woman from changing their 
consorts, but the practice of one sticking to the other is fast gaining ground. 

33. The answer to this question lias been incorporated in answers to ques¬ 
tions 29, 30 and 31, to which refer. 

34. Allowance is made to Anandaravans by the Tarawad though not legally 
bound. Tara wikis do sometimes let land on rent to Anandaravans, generally on a 
lower rate than when to strangers. This practice is very prevalent in Palghat. 
After paying the stipulated rent the Anandaravan is at liberty to take the surplus. 

35. As far as I know they generally work for their own advancement, and 
seldom for the common benefit of the Taraw&d. 

36. Their handing over their earnings to the K&ranavan is very rare, almost 
non-existent. They give such earnings generally to their wives and children, 
or to their own sisters, or nieces, and almost never to the Taraw&d. 

37. There is nothing known as n-JO 3 □_!<£>:) era a Putlir&vak&sam, either in 
North or South Malabar ev'.forcible at law. The courts do not recognize it as a right. 
But the name is applied to gifts by father to children. The practice of giving property 
to one’s own children is much the same in North and in South Malabar, and I know 
of no difference in wliat is styled ^(©aoJoBiOcrao PutkruvakEtsam. 

38. I have not the least objection to a permissive law of marriage for the 
Nayars. On the other hand a marriage law is absolutely necessary, as the highest 
court of the country has already declared that cohabitation under the Aliyasantana 
law, among whom Sambandham is celebrated with greater solemnity than among 
the Nayars, does not amouut to a marriage, I would also suggest that a law 
giving a right to enforce partition should also be passed, since that would then 
obviate any evil that might arise from the administration of two different systems 
of law to one and the same class of people. 

39. I would prefer legalization of any forms that may now exist, and make 
registration simply evidence of the marriage. 



40. The chief differences, which I have boon able to make out, from the 
Sambandham as now practiced and the section quoted under question 40 are:— 

(1) Though persons sometimes form Sambandhams with others who are 
then living in a state of Sambandham, this is regarded as rather disgraceful and 
may be regarded as prohibiting such Sambandhams. Even when such Sambandhams 
take place the fiction is that the previous Sambandham relationship in which 
such person had been living has ceased, or put a stop to, by a mere act of the will. 
Therefore the proviso prohibiting bigamy may be justified. 

(2) The question of caste is ignored by the section contemplated, c.g. A 
man of a lower caste, a Tiyan, marryifl^ a Nayar girl is justifiable under the Act. 
This is against the present practice. 

(3) There is no age limit iu forming Sambandhams according to the 
practice now in vogue. The average marriage age as at present may be regarded 
in case of males at 20, and in case of females at 12. 

(4) At present, even after attaining majority, males and females are bound 
to obtain the consent of the Karnavan before forming Sambandham connections. 

(5) In practice families which can trace descent from a common female- 
ancestor are not allowed to intermarry. 

41. I entirely approve of the proposed conditions and have nothing 
to suggest. 

42. Adultery is the commonest ground for divorce. Extreme disagree¬ 
ment of temper also facilitates termination of Sambandhams. Practically where 
one party makc3 himself or herself disagreeable to the other by reason of adultery, 
or the like, the Sambandham gradually comes to an end. 

43. Sec answer to questions 29 to 31. 

44. I shall consider each clause separately. 

(a) I approve of this clause in general, but want to suggest that the clause 
should go only to the length of declaring the right to guardianship in the father, 
and leave any reasons which might divest such right, to be determined by a court 
of justice, and abstain from enumerating any reason at all that would deprive him 
of such right. I would therefore suggest that the clause be framed in such a way as 
to declare the right of guardianship, while it should not at the same time oust the 
jurisdiction of courts in any case whatsoever. 

(b) This proviso does not create a new right in so far as the right of the 
wife and children in their own taraw&d is concerned. Since the right of any mem¬ 
ber of a tarawad can bj lost by renunciation only, the mere fact of their under¬ 
going a ceremony of marriage according to the provisions of a new Act, cannot 
divest, their right and no court of justice would be justified in declaring the other 
way. The clause,so far as that right is concerned, is redundant, and is therefore 
unnecessary. As to their claim to maintenance I would suggest that tlio claim 
should not be made an actionable claim in the sense that all arrears could bo 
claimed. For example suppose a wife and children Lad been living iu ber own 
Taraw&d for a long time, and then all of a sudden sues the husband for the main¬ 
tenance in arrears, it would be hard to compel such payment. I would suggest 
that the husband be made liable to pay only such amount as is clearly shown to 
have been actually expended by the wife. I would suggest that her claim should 
I'e mado analogous to l lie'claim of a coparcener’s widow, for maintenance, against- 
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the surviving members of the joint family. Again a husband ought not to be 
made liable to maintain a wife, who has abandoned him,or has refused to live with 
him although he is nnablo or unwilling to obtain a divorce. There are such objec¬ 
tions to clause b which should be made sufficiently clear. 

(c) I object to the guardianship failing the mother, reverting to the Tara- 
w&d. When any female of any Taraw&d takes advantage of the new Act and 
obtains the property of her husband, that property is her and her children’s own 
self-acquisition, and the Taraw&d which represents the oint interest as opposed to 
individual rights, is not the fittest person to undertake the guardianship of minors 
who are left without either parent living. I would therefore suggest that the 
clause should say only this much—the guardianship failing the father shall vest in 

the mother, and in case she also fails as the courts shall declare in each case, as 

• * 

occasion arises. 

(d) I approve of this provision. This provision simply legalizes and 
declares a custom now prevailing i. e. the practice of fathers endowing their chil¬ 
dren with their own self-acquisitions. This is the practice even when the re¬ 
lation between the sexes is only casual as at present; and when by the Act 
such relationship is made permanent the reason for this rule is more ap¬ 
parent. To people who regard this as an innovation and as declaring the 
right of the son to succeed instead of the nephew, I have to make the fol¬ 
lowing reply. Firstly is it a fact that a nephew iuherits the self-acquisitions 
of a deceased member ? No. There are distinct rulings of the Highest Court of 
the country that it is not the nephew who takes the property as heir, but tho 
Tarawdd, tbe nondescript conglomeration of irreconcilables, who have nothing of 
blood relationship in common between them, but form only one of those monuments 
of barbaric usage surviving through the instrumentality ofBritish Courts of Justice, 
even into the full timed and ripe civilization of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Next let me examine the position of the nephew, and the reason of the 
Marumakkathayam law which this provision is said to have violated. In prehis¬ 
toric barbaric usage, when neither the relationship between the sexes, nor owner¬ 
ship in property had become exclusive, all women, like the common ground on 
which the camp was fixed, were the property of the clan. No one claimed particular 
ownership neither to a woman nor to a pasture ground. Among other nations tho 
first dawning of a right of exclusive dominion in property was coincident with a 
similar recognition of the principle of such a rights with respect to the women also. 
But among the Nayars two influences have warped this natural developement.. 
Firstly,the influence of the Nambudiris, who now appear on the scene, with their 
peculiar customs of allowing only the eldest male to contract legal marriage, while 
the others were at liberty to consort with women of other classes ; and secondly 
the fact of the Nayars being a military people, whereby marriage and consequent 
domestic ties were looked upon as injurious to the stamina of the fighting races. 
These two causes conspired to keep the Nayar in the prehistoric type of promiscuous 
sexual intercourse, although he like other races advanced in all other respects. 
Property rights had as I said already generated, and in the absence of the recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of pater familias, what then can be the only guide to owner¬ 
ship in such property. A mother always knows a person, to be her child although 
its father cannot be ascertained, and hence as an inevitable result kinship through 
females,and the joint family system recognizing the woman as the unit,arose. Tbe 
reason for the law has gone. Neither are the Nayars any longer soldiers, nor do 
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Iliey in the present day fail to recognize their father. I would therefore ask why 
the law prevails when the reason has vanished. The son naturally takes his place 
as the fittest heir. All civilized nations have recognized him. He is nowhero 
among the line of heirs among the Nayai’s—a sure sign that the idea of sonship 
had never before dawned in their heads— and it is time when such ideas have 
taken firm root, that lie should be given precedence as he has been given, among 
all civilized nations of the globe. 

The M ar u niakka th ay a m or succession by nephew, line oE descent can be 
recognized and upheld only on two different bases i. e. the civil and religious. I 

shall show that neither reason can hold good. 

On a civil basis the law still holds good on the rule of enforcing custom. 
But it should be remembered*that among other attributes a custom, to be recog¬ 
nized by law, should be not unreasonable. Now the children of a rich man go 
abegging, as it was in the case of Moyen Barnen in North Malabar, while persons 
who arc very distantly related to him are lolling in wealth. This is very unreason¬ 
able, and it is equally absurd that a man should be compelled to maintain persons 
for whose exietence he is in no way responsible. In ordinary families under other 
systems of law a man can prevent the enlargement of his family by abstaining from 
marrying, but in a Marumakkatbhyam family it is not in his power to prevent 
such increase, and yet he is called upon to support the members thereof. From 
the above it will appear that the Marumakkath&yam law is highly unreasonable 
and hence uufifc to be enforced, and the sooner it is changed the better it will be. 

Next as to the religious basis.—The opponents of this provision say that since 
the nephew performs the funeral rites he is entitled to inherit, and in support of 
this cite an obsolete text from some of the old Smritikara. If these texts are of 
any authority they are equally binding on all Sudras, including Sudras of provinces 
other than Malabar, and there are other texts in the same Smriti, which enjoin that 
a Brahmin when requested to let a wife for purposes of begetting a son should 
consent to it. The Sudras of other provinces do not observe this text as an 
authority, and there is no reason why the Nayar should be alone compelled to clo 
so. Nor do Lhe Brahmins observe the text about letting their wives. Also, as I 
said above, it is not the nephew who inherits but the Tarawad, and as its represen¬ 
tative some cousin of the deceased man. It is therefore clear that the religious 
principle is entirely absent from the rule of inheritance in the law of Marmnakka- 
thftyam. An elder member never under the Marumakkath&yam usage performs 
the funeral ceremonies of the younger, but gets his property notwithstanding. 
Among tho other Hindus also in Southern India, fitness to perform funeral rites is 
not tho qualification to inherit, since tho Mitaksbara, the law administered in 
Southern India, ignores the religious principle altogether. While all other Hindus 
ignore this principle it is unreasonable that a Nayar alone should be compelled to 
observe it. Even i£ religious merit is regarded as a reason for inheriting property 
tho son now porforms it, if the father is of the same caste, and that he is tho fittest 
person for it no Hindu can deny, and consequently it is only just and reasonable 
that lie should be allowed to inherit the property also. There is therefore no civil 
or religious objection to the projected provision of changing the succession to self- 
acquistious from the Taraw&d to the son. 

(e) I do not approve of the provision as to maintenance sinco it takes 
away a part from absolute ownership in property. A wifo and children may havo 
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their maintenance in their Tarawad in case the husband disinherits them, and the 
bill which provides for a form of marriage need not go out of its own way and clog 
a right which the people already have, to voit 9 free power of willing away property. 
The chief object of the new movement of which this bill is an outcome is to pro¬ 
vide for a form of marriage which shall be permanent, and to avoid hardships 
which occasionally arise from the carelessness oj: husbands during their lives to 
secure property for their wives and children; and it is wholly unnecessary, therein, 
to fetter individual rights even to this extent. The power of willing away one’s 
property if it now exists is not subject to any adverse rights of maintenance in tho 
Anandaravans, and I for one, am against creating any new and unknown restric¬ 
tions. According to the new Act the wives and children are foisted into the place 
of Taraw&d and Anandaravans and I do not see any reason why the former should 
be given any right which the latter do not now possdfcs, 

(/) X have nothing to say as to this. 

4-5. Yes, I know instances. 

(Signed.) K. P. EAMAH MENON, b.a., e.l.. 

Sigh Court Vakeel. 
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To 


Aynchesry, 
10th May , i83i. 


H. M. WINTEBBOTHAM Esq., as., 

Collector of Malabar , 

Oft SpecmZ dzzty. 

Sir, 

With reference to your two communications with respect to the proposals of 
the Hou. C. Sankaran Naif regarding Malabar Marriages and kindred subjects, I 
have the honor to state as follows :— 

2. As to the first question contained in the former communication my answer 
is that I am emphatically of opinion that Malayalis should be given the right to dis¬ 
pose of their property by will to the same extent that they could alienate it by gift 
inter vivos. It may be a question whether they do not possess such a right now, but 
I shall, for the purposes of this letter, assume that they do not. The bill introduced 
into the Madras Legislative Council by the Hon. C. Sankaran Hair proposes to con¬ 
fer the power only on the husband and wife married according to its provisions. 
This, I think, is unfair. The absence of such a power is keenly felt by Malayalis 
now and will be eqqally felt hereafter, whether they are husbands and wives married 
under the act, or not. It is in the power of the legislature, and I think it is its duty, 
to confer the power on all, seeing that it is due to them in justice to do so. 

3. There may be persons who have eonscentious objections to enter into a 
marriage of the description contemplated by the bill. Some others may not be 
satisfied with one or more of its provisions, and they may not contract marriages 
under the act. Others, again, may be old maids and widows, who have little hope of 
securing husbands. There are here, as elsewhere, old men and old women, who have 
given up all idea of entering into any sort of marriage connection. Some of these 

■ have properties of their own and they wish to enjoy them till their death. They also 
wish to leave those properties from that time to some person or persons at their 
pleasure and in some instances in definite shares. The objects of such bounty, very 
often, are not the legal heirs of the possessors, and the shares they would determine 
upon, will not, in many instances, be what the law will allot oven in the few instances 
in which it would proceed to a division. 

4. A person may wish that the bulk of his property should, after his death, 
go to a charity, or to support some other benevolent institution. He is loath to give 
away now for, thereby, he may be exposed to much risk and no little inconvenience. 
The man, in consequence, puts off making the alienation to a day when he is sure 
he will not any longer want them for his use. But in some cases such time comes 
unexpectedly and carries away the man unawares and before he has had time to 
make the necessary arrangements, or, in others, it comes with indications sufficient 
t o remind every one else that the end is near, but powerless to make the victim re¬ 
alize the fact; because he loves life dearly and would not therefore be persuaded to 
believe in time that it is drawing to a close. The man dies. The charity is left to 
take care of itself. The founders or managers of the benevolent institution bemoan 
the loss ; and tbo property goes to the heir-at-law, who was perhaps a bitter enemy 
of the former possessor. Whereas, if he could have made a jvill, there would not 
have been matter for complaint from any quarter. 



5. I think that I need not multiply instances of blighted hopes, or dilate on 
rhe desirability of conferring the testamentary power on any people who are above 
t he level of mere savages, and who may have something of their own to bequeath. 
The want of such a power had been felt by all persons who had it not once; it is 
felt by all who have it not now, and it will be felt by all who will not have it here¬ 
after. If, as everybody will admit, it is the duty of Government to prevent hardship 
of its subjects, where it is practicable to do so without letting* in greater evil, I think 
our benevolent Government is bound to confer such a power on all Marumakktayam 
Hindus, whether they choose to marry under the Act or not. 

6. Substantial benefits accrue to the parties from such a marriage as is con¬ 
templated by tbe Bill, and heavy responsibilities will have also to be incurred. These 
rights and responsibilities are tbe direct consequences of tbe marriage of the form 
proposed. A Sam band ham is also a recognised form of union of the sexes in Mala¬ 
bar, but no rights arise from the connection, and no duties are incurred thereby. 
Ostensibly the Bill is meant only to provide a permissive Marriage Law for Maru- 
makkathayam Hindus. It does not purport to do away with Sambandhams. Tbe 
apparent intention of the framer of the Bill is to leave it entirely to the will of each 
couple to decide whether they will be united under one system or the other. If so, 
both systems ought to be left to tbem to choose between, and no advantage or disabi¬ 
lity, other than what directly flows from either, should be attached to either of them. 
Each system must be allowed to stand or fall on its own merits. The husband or 
wife, marrying under the Act-, should not have the additional advantage of possessing 
the power of testamentary disposition of property. Such a power is not the neces¬ 
sary consequence of a marriage under the Act, and it is not inconsistent with the 
Sambandham as it now prevails. No valid reason can therefore be assigned to the 
withholding of a power to make wills from persons who are not legally married. In 
the struggle for existence both systems will not have fair play if one of them is to 
be hemmed in by extraneous disability. 

7. What I would therefore propose is that all Marumakkatayam Hindus* 
should be given the right to dispose of their property by Will to the same extent 
that they could alienate it by a gift inter vivos. 

8. As to the latter question my answer is that, in principle, I fully approve 
of the suggestion to provide a permissive Law of Marriage for Malabar. But I can¬ 
not agree to the present Bill in its entirety. My objections in the main are set out 
here and there in this letter, and I think they embrace all the principal ones I have 
to make. 

9. I shall now proceed to answer the questions put to me as per the second 
communication. A few of them I have not touched upon, because I know that I 
cannot do justice to them. 

Question 1.—Yes. A Nayar male of a higher division can have Samband¬ 
ham with a woman of any of the lower divisions,—-Washermen, Weavers and such 
like excepted. 

Question 2.—No. The woman loses the right to associate with all respect¬ 
able Nayar divisions if she contracts a Sambanbham with a man of a lower in 
division. I have been informed that such Sambandham is not, however, uncommon 
some parts of Native Cochin, 
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Question 3.—I know no instance of the kind referred to in the questio7i in 
Nor tli Malabar. 

Question G.—The Eorapuzha is commonly spoken of as the boundary. 

Question 7.—The Nayar males of North Malabar do, occasionally, form 
Sambandham with Nayar women of the South. They, however, do not allow their 
females to form Sambandham with any Nayar of South, however high his caste and 
social standing may he. I know but one instance of .a breach of this rule. 

Question 8. There is no reason why a Nayar of South Malabar, as such, 
may not have Sambandham with a woman of the North. The existence of a custom 
prohibiting such a union cannot be denied; but as one of the essential conditions of 
a valid custom—namely that it ought to be reasonable—is wanting in this case, 1 
would return an affirmative answer to the question. 

Questions 9 and 10.—The general rule is that *no Nayar woman of the 
North may cross the Kovapmha, and not that she may not cross to the South oj the 
Korapuzha. That this is so is seen from the following, among other circumstances. 
There has been an instance in the family of * * * * of Quilandy of a lady 

of that house marrying a Kurup of * * * * * in Calicut Taluk. I am 

informed that she came and went, from, and to her husband’s house; but never crossed 
the objectionable river in passing, having on every occasion taken care to pass and 
repass higher up the stream, where it is no longer known by that name. The people 
of Quilandy seem satisfied; for, she—now a widow—like others, is permitted to take 
part in all caste observances and ceremonies in which the females of her house used 
to join in her pre-marriage days. None of the family, or its relations, have suffered 
in consequence of her going to and living in a place, which everybody knows is situat¬ 
ed to the South of the offending stream. The origin of this prohibition is now 
well-nigh obscure. The absurdity of it had suggested itself to me more than once ; 
and from the enquiries which I have made in consequence, I have been furnished 
with the following explanation which has an appearance of probability about it. 
In ancient times,—my informants cannot say at what time—when South Malabar 
was ruled over by the Zamorin, and the North by the Kolathiri Rajah of 
Chirakkal, there had. been a grand ceremony in the palace of the former and, as 
usual, females from many parts of the country had been invited to go there to partake 
of the feast and enjoy the tharadsa. It seems that at that period the Zamorin had not a 
special class of dependants in his service, as some at least of the Nambudiri land¬ 
lords and Nayar Ndduvdzhis (chieftains) had, and have even now. Some say that 
there was such a class, but that the members thereof were small in number and 
altogether inadequate to discharge the duties they had to perform. It seems that 
the Zamorin hit upon an effective though treacherous means to swell the number 
of his menials, and ordered the palace gates to be closed against the departure of 
his female guests. Such of the imprisoned, as did not belong to the dependent 
class,—and they were far the greater portion,—were out-casted by their Kinsmen 
The Zamorin took them into service and married them into his dependent class. 
The original members and this subsequent addition in course of time became a homo¬ 
geneous division, and are known in Malabar tribal history as Math, chdmna Ndyanmd, 
or more properly as Akath chcruna Nayanmar, the literal meaning of which expression 
is the Nayars attaching to the inside , This class is now known as Parish a-menons or 
Menons simply. 





The Kolathiri Rajah of Chirakkal was informed, in due course, of the 
wholesale wrongful confinement that took place at Calicut. He was powerless or 
at least was not then in a position—to chastise the Zamorin ; and the only means 
he could hit upon to remedy the evil, or, at least, prevent its recurrence, was to en¬ 
join that no female subject of his should thence-forward enter the Zamorin's terri¬ 
tory. His words on the occasion are reported to have been somewhat to the following 
effect. “ Into the territory of the Zamorin, who is guilty of such gross misconduct 
as this, let our women (subjects) not enter.” 

A later generation, who perhaps did not know, or were not informed of t he 
reason for the prohibition, or, who, by lapse of time, and because no fresh instance 
of the kind took place in the South misparaphrased the Rajah’s words into a pro¬ 
hibition to cross the Korapuzha—the Southern boundary of Kolathnad. Thus, by a 
not unnatural confusion of ideas, a prohibition to enter a rival King’s dominions 
came to be construed to moan a prohibition not to cross the boundary line, which 
separates the two Kingdoms; and as seen from the instance of the * * * lady 

the present generation, it would seem, would not object to Northern women going to 
and living in the South provided only that they would take care not to cross the 
Korapuzha, The tenacity with which the North clung to the prohibition, even after 
the shadow of a reason for its imposition had disappeared is, by some, attributed to 
the fear they entertained that the morals of their women would suffer by contact 
with their Southern sisters, who were then, and are now, considered to be deficient 
in many of the womanly - virtues. These considerations, however, need not now 
prevent a Nayar woman from crossing the Korapuzha. The sovereign power of the 
Rajahs both of Clnrakkal and Calicut have now become a matter of ancient history; 
and they may be sure that no such arbitrary and high-handed procedure will ever 
be had recourse to by the British Government, which is now master alike of the 

North and the South. The supposed deficiency in virtue in the woman of the South_ 

at least to an extent greater than what may obtain elsewhere—is a myth and has 
absolutely no foundation in fact. The sooner the North leaves off this habit of 
making wholesale condemnations the better it would be for them. My answer to 
these questions is that it is not objectionable now for a Nayar woman of North 
Malabar to cross the Korapuzha, because the prohibition, that they should not do 
so, has no legs to stand upon but an unmeaning custom 

Question 11.—I leave it to persons of more experience than myself to give a 
description of a Tali-Kettu Kalyanam. I shall only give my opinion as to what it 
now is. The significance of many of the acts performed at this ceremony unmis¬ 
takably shows that in ancient times, when it was instituted, it was meant to be the 
real marriage ceremonial itself. Among other Hindus, marriage, as a rule, is per¬ 
formed before the girl attains puberty, and the Tali-kettu kalyanam ceremony is also 
gone through invariably before that eposh. Here all similarity ends; and whether 
on account of the influence of Malabar Brabmanical usage which, most selfishly, 
prohibited the junior members of Illams to contract marriage in their own caste, and 
allowed them to form alliances with Nayar woman—and thereby brought about, or 
greatly contributed to the endurance of, that most unnatural system of the Maru- 
makkatayam Law of inheritance,—or whether it was found impracticable to get 
suitable husbands in all cases, before the girl attained puberty, or for any other 
cause not necessary to be investigated now, a division of labour seems to have taken 
place. One person was-proposed to tie the Tali, and another to perform the other offices 



of a husband. The duty of tying the Tali on a woman, and its corresponding right to 
cohabit with her, parted company, and unlike what obtains among other Hindus, 
became vested iu two parsons, never again to meet on common ground unless, per¬ 
haps, the present Bill becomes Law. 

So completely is the original meaning of the rite lost sight of in these days 
that one man is allowed to perform the same ceremony on several girls—often 
sisters and first cousins—on one and the same occasion and, what is more strange, 
even the girls’ own mothers perform the ceremony on their daughters. But the ob¬ 
servance, though devoid of sense, continues even without a single exception—for that 
maxim is, to a very great extent, false, which says, the reason for a thing ceasing to 
exist the thing will itself disappear. The expense it entails, the almost outragious 
drain of family resources it causes, and the hardship to many an otherwise well-to-do 
Tarawad, it produces, require no comment here. My answer to the question is that 
the Tali-kettu kalyanam, whatever may have been its significance in ancient times, is at 
present only a shameful, expensive and unmeaning cere atony. 

Question 12.—To the question as put I can only return the answer thata per¬ 
son other than the girl herself must do it. 

“ Who should tic the Tali ?” Among Menons Netungadis tie it, and among 

Sudra and Vattekatt Hayars their own caste 
people. With some Naduvazliis and the Rajahs, a Kahathria man performs the 
service, and among the Ivurups and Hambiars of the Hortli a Hambudiri does it. 
I have been informed that a mother may, and does, perform the ceremony but 1 
know of no instance of the kind myself. 

So far as I am aware, the person who ties the Tali is not invariably 
known by a name. In some places of South Malabar he is called manaralan, which 
means bridegroom; but usually and generally he is known by his descriptive title 
only—such as the tali-tying Netungadi, Enangan, or Nambudiri, or otherwise as the 
case may be. 

Question 13, Yes. It is. 

Question 14. Ho. But it would seem that iu some rural parts of the 
South, he is recognised to have a preferential right to form Sambandham with the 
girl, but this is so, I understand, only in theory, and I know- of no instance in which 
the right, if claimed, was allowed and a Sambandham formed in consequence. 

For more reasons than one, the persons who is new selected to tie the 
tali on a girl, should not be permitted to have the right to cohabit with her. Hone 
■_»f the parties contemplate the accrual of such a right. The men are chosen simply 
and solely to tie a knot, and that done, they are functus officio and ought to 
remain as such. But if it be possible for us to revert to the olden state when Tali-kettu 
was symbolical of, and formed the most essential part of, marriage itself; if the man 
who ties the tali be chosen with that end in view, and what is as important as the 
foregoing, if the ceremouy may be deferred to a time when suitable offers of marriage 
present themselves, I feel confident that every right-thinking man will only be 
too glad to accord to the Tali-tiers their marital rights, which would then doubly be 
their due. 

Question 15. There is no objection. The man who ties the tali stands to 
t fie woman round whose neck it is tied precisely in the same position as any other 
person competent to marry her would be. There is no prohibition whatever such 
as is referred to in the question. 
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Qitesfion 1G. I have not, however, known an instance of such a Sam- 
bandham. 

Question 17. The usual pollution—which varies from ten to fifteen days—is 
nowhere observed. In the North, so far as I know, no pollution is observed at 
all. I am not aware what the custom is among the different divisions of Nayars 
in the South. It seems that, with respect to some at least, the practice is to 
have a full-plunge tank, or river, bath, as conveniently as may be, after the news 
*s first broken to the woman—thus casting off a real or supposed impurity , and not 
terminating a period of pollution properly understood. 

Question 18.—I have heard that it is, but know of no instance in which it 
was had recourse to. 

Question 19.—According to general Hindu Law a girl loses caste if she be not 
married before puberty. Malayalis, therefore, think that Tali-kettu kalyanam 
(which as stated before was most probably the real marriage ceremony of ancient 
times) should also be performed before that period, and as a matter of fact all kalya- 
nams are so performed. The penalty they ascribe to a breach of this custom is, like¬ 
wise, loss of caste. But as Tali-kettu kalyanam has now lost Us real significance and 
is at present only an expensive farce, I do not think that there is anything but blind 
custom which requires it to be performed before the girl is mature. 

Question 20.—After Tali-kettu kalyanam, when a girl desires to consort with 
a man no further formalities are necessary (except of course the proposal by the 
man or his people and its acceptance by the woman or her people) in the sense 
that if they are not gone through the union would not be recognized by the relations 
of the families or their friends. But as a rule a great deal of further formalities 
and sy mbolical ceremonies are gone through before the couple is united. The nature, 
form, and manner of these formalities vary in different parts, and vary also with 
reference to the caste and position of the man and the woman. 

Questions 23 and 24.—A woman of North Malabar cannot have Sambandam 
J w more than one man at a time. Usage, and the now well-established custom 
of the place, prohibits it, and there has not, in consequence, been a single instance of 
Polyandry there, and none is reported to have occurred for a very considerable time 

beyond. I believe if ever polyandry existed in the North it has been given-up W 
ago. ° 

The same cannot be said with respect to South Malabar. There polyandry 
existed to a considerable extent (more especially among the lower division of Nayars) 
and a few instances may be found even now. Public opinion there also, is very strong 
against such a practice, and we may rest assured that in about twenty years more 
there will not be a single instance of polyandry to be found there. 

The prohibition can be found in the almost unanimous public opinion 
on the point, as evidenced by the usage now existing. That such a practice is sin¬ 
ful and therefore prohibited, is a lesson which may be gathered from many a 
Sanscrit work (such as the Mahabharatha) which have been translated into Mala- 
valam or the substance of which have been rendered into that language. These 
oi '3 oi m almost the daily reading of Malayals, and have as much influence 
ou their opinions, beliefs and conduct, as the originals have on other Hindus. 

Q lestion 25. If a woman wishes to terminate the Sambandham she can 

in the sense that society has given her the right to do so in case she feels the 
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righteous necessity for so doing. But in pi’actice, this right is very seldom exercised, 
and its exercise, in the extremely few cases which have taken place, has been viewed 
with disfavour. Such viewing of the matter has, I think, sufficed at least in North 
Malabar, to restrain its women from casting away their old or less serviceable hus¬ 
bands, and seeking the company of other persons more favoured by nature or by 
fortune. The whole Malayali community is against the unrestricted exercise 
of such a right. It views almost all such cases with suspicion, if not with distrust; 
and has a shrewd idea that all is not right with a woman who throws her husband 
over board and, unless the contrary be proved, it concludes that she would not do 
so had she not a greater expectation of benefit in store for her, which she means 
to realise by such unfair means. But, at the same time, society is conscious that 
husbands are not such paragons of virtue as to admit of their wives being tied hand 
and foot, and left to their absolute control. It feels that there may be many causes 
which would render the married state of a woman miserable to her, if she were not 
allowed to put an end to it in an emergency, and it has thought fit therefore that the 
stronger sex should realize that there is a possible limit to the unpleasantness that may 
be caused to the weaker, and that there is a right and a power lying dormant in 
woman which if excited, can put an end to the marriage relationship, without her 
undergoing the expense the worry and the shame of a public enquiry into the cause of 
separation. My answer to the question therefore is that woman lias the power to 
terminate the Saraband ham ; but that its undue exercise is prevented by strong pub¬ 
lic opinion, to the extent possible to do so without doing away with the power alto¬ 
gether. 

Except separation in bed, with the intention in either or both to dissolve the 
connection thereby, no sort of formality is necessary to effect a divorce—in the 
sense, that if the same be not gone through the dissolution will be regarded as in¬ 
complete, or not to have taken place at all, and the married state considered to 
continue. If the wife be with her husband, or in his house,—and she has no business 
to be in either place except in her character of such wife,— to effect a divorce, she 
ought to be sent home, for the relationship will be presumed to exist in every case 
in which she is under his roof and control. If the wife be sent away to her house, 
or if she be already there and the husband does not visit ber—and tbe sending away 
and tbe non visiting be in pursuance of an intention to dissolve the connection,—the 
same is thereby dissolved without any other formality. The intention with which 
the said acts may be done, or left undone, is a matter for inference of no great diffi¬ 
culty from the surrounding circumstances of each particular case; and even if there 
may have been some doubt as to the other party’s intention in the beginning, lapse 
of time, not extending to more than a few months will always set at rest the mind 
of the rejected as to what that intention was, or at least is for the present. For— 
unavoidable circumstances and design, to cheat apart—there are so many acts of 
social and friendly obligation to be performed by the parties in the course of a 
year or so, which every husband, however small his means may be, would not, on 
pain of extreme social disgrace, omit to perform, that the omission to perform them 
is rightly construed to indicate an intenion to sever the connection. At any rate no 
difficulty is felt in practice, and I know no instance of a man or woman being left in 
doubt for any considerable length of time as to whether he or she continues to be 
and is regarded as the husband or wife of his or her partner. 

Question 27.—A man can have Sambaudham in more than one house at the 




same time—i* £• 


lie lias the right if lie is so inclined, and there is no 


social 


code to debar him from doing so. But polygamy is also viewed with disfavour by 
the society and the members of such connections arc in consequence diminishing 

year by year. * 

Questions 29 mi 30,-During Sambandham, in North Malabar as a rule, 
tbo woman sleeps and lias her meals in her husband’s bouse, or at his residence. In 
the South sho sleeps and lias her meals in her own bouse. But a practice 
similar to that obtaining iu the North is growing up fast and I think, before many 
years elapse, there will be found a very marked change. 


Even in North Malabar there is a kind of Sambandham known as UmmporuR-al 
during the continuance of which the woman lives in her own house and is 
there visited by her husband. But this kind of collection is resorted to only as 
a temporary measure, aud when it is not convenent, for the time being, to go through 
the more formal and expensive ceremony of P wlaYuuvi or actual marriage, as popul¬ 


arly understood. This uvamporukkal state is not generally prolonged to any very 
considerable period, and cannot, by usage, be put oil latter than the Puhkudi ceiL'- 
mony in the fifth, or the seventh, month of the first pregnancy of then Oman. At 
the latest Pudamuri should be, and is invariably, then performed and the woman 
taken to her husband’s houce. 

Question 31.—In North Malabar the practise is for the husband to support 
his wife and children in his house if he has the means to do so; because they 
live there together and the responsibility of so maintaning would, under such a state 
naturally devolve upon and is not very unreluctantly taken up by, the man, who gen¬ 
erally discharges it to the best of his ability. 


In the South no such practice obtains generally. The wife and children 
usually have their meals in their Tarawad house. Their other wants are very often 
supplied by the man, if he is in a position to do so. But I should think that tho 
duty is everywhere undertaken more as a matter of love and propriety, or at 
most as one of moral obligation, and that it is not in the contemplation of anybody 
tliata corresponding legal right should be or is, created in favour of the wife or 
children. I think the pratice wants this juristic element in it to regard the same as 
a recognized legal custom and, as an unwilling husband cannot be legally compelled 
lu discharge the duty, I should return a negative answer to the question. 

Question 32.—As a rule, Sambandham is not changed very often and the 
man and wife generally manage to “ cleave together” for life. In the great 
majority of instances this is what is observed. In the absence of reliable statistical 
information, one cannot say, even approximately, what percentage of connections are 
subsequently dissolved. I believe that the tie is more permanent in the North than 
in the South, and divorces by the wife what is almost unheard of in the former con¬ 
tributes, to an appreciable extent to the total number of separations in the latter- 

Question 33.—He does ; if he has the means. 


Question 34. As far as I known, no special allowance is usually made to 
in Anandiaian nho works for the Tarawad. The Ixaranavan may in some 
1 50 does occesionally do so to induce the turning-out of work to which 

i" has no legal claim, and he generally allows him maintenance on a little more 
liberal scale than he would otherwise consent to adopt. It is very seldom in the 
North, that an Anandravan cultivates Tarawad lands for a rent. The practice is 





different in the South where lie often takes up big farms from his Karanavan at a 
fixed annual rent, and either cultivates them himself or lets them out to tenants. 
In such cases he is invariably permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at his plea¬ 
sure ; but the Karan a van may have something to say with respect to such dealing; 
but tbis something is said only as a matter of advice, and not as a word of command. 
He, however may, and, in some cases, does resume the lands if he finds that his 
tenant Anandravan squanders his profit, or diverts # it into channels he does not ap¬ 
prove of. 

Question 3-5.—Many Anandravans live idle. They really find it difficult to 
kill their time. They cannot help it and I think, in most cases, they are not to 
blame for it. They have no inducement to work for their Tarawad, for any increased 
income that may arise in consequence of their labour, does not generally come into 
their hands, and they have no claim against the joint-estate to anything more than 
maintenance, to which they and their do-nothing brothers and cousins, (to whatso¬ 
ever degree removed provided that all belong to one Tarawad) are equally entitled. 

A Karanavan may and often does show some favour, pecuniary and otherwise, to his 
working Anandravan, and meets his wants a little more liberally than he would those 
of other’s. But such favour and such allowance is not, generally, if ever, a sufficient 
remuneration for the labour bestowed. Anandravans very naturally, therefore, try 
to pursue some independant calling, or set up in some business of their own and earn 
something for themselves if they can; and I know no instance of an Anandravan 
with some money in his hands and a fair share of pluck, ever living idly in the Tara¬ 
wad house working for the Tarawad, if his own undertakings—he is sure to follow 
some—demand his full time and attention. My answer to the question is that, in a 
few instances, where alone it has been found practicable, Anandravans work for their 
own profit; that in a greater number of instances they half-heartedly work for their 
Tarawad and receive some remuneration for their own use over and above their 
allowance for maintenance; but that in the great majority of instances they do 
nothing at all to better their own condition, or to increase the common wealth of 
their Taraward. 

Question 3(3.—With their private earnings and with the 'amount allowed to 
them for maintenance from the Tarawad, Anandravans meet their wants, including 
the support of their wives and children. Such private earnings are never handed 
over to the Karanavan though they may occasionally assist him in cases in which the 
Tarawad requires such extraneous help. It is the practice in North Malabar to 
allow maintenance to the wives and children of Anandravars if the Tarawad can 
afford it, and in such cases their earnings are not devoted to their support though 
they may, and usually do, meet their^other wants. 

Question 38.—I am one of those who believe that a form of marriage such 
as the law will recognize is a necessity for Malabar. I maintain that Malayalis 
have an organized system of relationship between the sexes, (known in different parts 
of the country by different names, but the same everywhere in all essentials) that 
such relationship is as much respected as it is in other countries, and that our woman 
are as chaste as any that can be found elsewhere. But no legal rights or duties flow 
freffn the said relationship, and, as I fully believe that this an enormous evil, I should 
feel extremely thankful if means can be devised to remedy the same, without, however, 
at the same time, giving up to any substantial extent the freedom we now enjoy in 
the matter of the said relationship. I believe that so long as that state continues the 
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wife ought to be under tho legal guardianship of the husband. No will, but her own, 
should have the power to compel her to live separate from him. I believe that it 
will be a good day for Malabar which sees the law passed which says, that the self¬ 
acquisitions of a person dying intestate should go to his or her partner and the 
children. Such a law will, I feel confident, mark an epoch in the advancement of 
the Malayali race, and in time do away with the Marumakkatayam system of in¬ 
heritance altogether. I believe also that it would be a great boon not to recognize 
as legal impediments to marriage the many mischevous and unreasonable prohibitions 
which now stand in the way of persons of different divisions and localities contracting 
marriage with each other. On all these and similar grounds I have my full sym¬ 
pathy with the worthy promoter of the Bill and his co-workers. But on one point 
and on one point only I cannot agree with them and, though my voice may be 
powerless, I feel bound to give expression to what I fully, conscientiously and after 
mature deliberation believe to be what is right and expedient with respect thereto. 
I do not—I cannot—support those sections of the Bill which relate to divorce, 
judicial separation, and restitution of conjugal rights. I believe that the husband 
and wife should each have the freedom, to put an end to their relationship when 
he or she finds that the companionship of the other is irksome and productive of a 
balance of misery, after making due allowance for any compensating good. I believe 
also that they ought not to be compelled to have recourse to a court of law, or any 
other tribunal, to obtain a divorce, or a separation. No man or woman should, in 
my opinion, be forced by law to remain in a state of sexual alliance with another 
against his or her will and I can characterise the connection which is the result of 
legal compulsion, by no other term than that of legalized prostitution. For, the union 
between the sexes ought by the law of nature to be the result of love; and as men 
are agreed in stigmatizing as prostitution the aet of selling ones person at the 
bidding of a desire for money, or other lucre, this giving up of ones person to another 
at the bidding of law—when natural and healthy love is averse to any such proceed¬ 
ing— can be aptly designated by that expression, and only by that expression. I 
believe that an indissoluble tie—or, to speak more correctly, a tie which, in prac¬ 
tice, will be found indissoluble, when regard is had to the conditions imposed 
upon the obtaining of divorce, or separation, and the publicity a matrimonial suit 
entails and the shame to which it exposes the couple and other circumstances too 
many to mention—I give it as my emphatic opinion that such a tie will be 
productive of great misery to both the parties. It will be more so for the 
woman whom it ties hand and foot and delivers over to the keeping of a man who 
has ceased to care for her, and who naturally has other means of employment and 
pleasure to which he devotes his time and attention. To sit brooding over ones un¬ 
enviable lot in the house of her protector—I had almost written jailor for that is 


nearer the truth—, to eat the miserable meals reluctantly doled out to her, and to 
look after his affairs who perhaps has begun to hate her, is a combination of wretched¬ 
ness too great to be endured. And the effect of indissoluble marriages in an appreci¬ 
able number of cases, will be nothing besides. An eminent writer on social science 
has made the following observation on the point. “ The irrevocable nature of 
fhc marriage contract and the impossibility of procuring divorce, lead to the 
must fearful evils. Mr. Hill shows this in his work on crime, telling us^that 
the gioat majority of murders and brutal assaults now-a-days are committed 
!'\ husbands upon- their wives and showing that it is in the nature of all 
long and indissoluble contracts to cause similar evils. All contracts, binding 
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u two human beings^ together in an indissoluble manner for long* periods are 
“ the fruitful source of crimes and miseries. So it was with the cumbrous 
"machinery of apprenticeships, formerly prevalent in the trades, which is now 
" being gradually abandoned. It is certainly a fearful and miserable anomaly that 
“ two persons who have ceased to care for—nay who have come to hate each other 
“ should be bound together with iron rigour in what should be bonds of love. Surely, 
"it is a bitter satire upon love, and on the dignity and freedom of man and woman 

“.For all parties it is infinitely desirable that a divorce should 

“ take place . . . Many are already in favour of a similar” (like what obtains 

"in Germany) "alteration in the marriage laws of this country”. The majority of 
our women are uneducated. They have not seen the inside of a court house all their 
lives. Most of them have no notion of what a judicial proceeding is. They do not 
know what is meant by collecting evidence or preparing a case for Counsel or Judge. 
The very thought of appearing in a court of justice will fmnerve most of them, and 
they would rather put up with any amount of cruelty at the hands their husbands 
than go to a court of law and give evidence in support of their claim. They are very 
shy, at least in public, and would cut a very sorry figure indeed before a public 
tribunal. Most of them cannot stand even an examination-in-chief much less a 
cross-examination by an ordinary pleader. They generally are no match for men in 
any of those undertakings which are carried on outside the four walls of their house; 
and nowhere will their imbecility be more apparent than when they are pitted against 
t heir husbands in a court of law. Most of the persons, servants and others who 
should naturally be called to prove their case -will be inmates of their husband’s 
house, who are necessarily dependent on their good will even for their livelihood; and 
they will not except in very rare instances speak the truth that may tell against their 
masters. The divorce and separation clauses of the Bill will therefore be a dead 
letter to them, and even where they have a good case a court of law will not be in a 
position to afford them relief. The misery that the indissoluble tie entails on tin 
man is also great. He is made the unwilling bearer of a burden which he would 
give worlds—if he has the power—to get rid of. Whether waking or asleep the 
detested creature is near him to make his life miserable, and turn which ever way he 
may in his house (no longer his home) his now abhorred one will pursue him with the 
steadiness of bis own shadow. Indissoluble marriage makes hypocrites of those 
whose unhappy lot is not to be on loving terms with each other. They are obliged 
by consideration of propriety, decency or etiquette, to keep up appearances and to 
show a smooth surface outside, when all is ruffled or stormy below. They become 
mere actors playing their allotted parts and live in a realm of deceit and unreality all 
their lives. The evil effects of the continunances of such a disturbed union on the 
children are, perhaps, even greater than what they are on the parents. Other things 
equal, I can conceive nothing more unpleasant to them, nothing more contaminating 
to their morals, and nothing more unfitting them to entertain a feeling of benevolent 
sympathy for their fellow-creatures, than living with a father and mother whose 
temper is soured by mutual hatred which is constantly exhibited in their presence. 
To err is human; but to forgive is divine. And why should law divest itself of this 
divine attribute and not forgive a man or woman who has erred in choice, and why 
should it not allow them to make a second attempt when the first is found to have 
failed ? This liability to err becomes greater when we consider at what period of life 
this leap in the dark in the region of matrimony is taked. The bill allows a 
marriage to be contracted if the man is 18 and the woman 14 years of age. This 
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is a period of life when passion is at the highest and persons are prone to do 
things without much regard to consequences. Character is not then fully developed. 
Either or both of the parties may not have had full opportunity to study the 
other with a view to determine clamly and rationally how far they are suited to each 
other and to what extent they may be able to pull on happily together. Bad indeed 
must be the lot of man if such a momentous undertaking, entered into at such a 
period of life and under such circumstances, cannot thereafter be undone unless at 
very great sacrifice. Barrenness in the wife is not one of the causes for which a divorce 
may be procured under the bill. Yet the desire to see the offspring of our loins, to 
fondle it, to educate and to leave to it our belongings, is a natural and healthy desire; 
and it may reasonably be asked whether it is one that deserves to be relentlessly 
discountenanced by the law. If not the only alternatives that present themselves are 
bigamy and divorce, and it requires no great sense of discrimination to choose 
between them. The history of the marriage laws teaches us a valuable lesson. It 
shows that with the advancement of civilization such laws have been, and are being, 
modified with a view to give greater and greater facilities to dissolve the connection. 
The Canon Law, like the Hindu Law, prohibited divorce on any ground whatsoever. 
The law of Protestant England allows it on the ground of proved adultery on tie 
part of the wife, or proved adultery coupled with cruelty on the part of the husband* 
A later German Law permits divorce if the parties find that they are unsuited to each 
other. In some of the Swiss cantons, and notably in many of the states of the Uni¬ 
ted States of America, a decree for divorce may now be granted for proved incom¬ 
patibility of temper. I would ask why the Malayalis should be given a rigid 
divorce law when the teachings of history as exemplified by the practice of almost 
all civilized and progressive races of the globe show that the bonds of matrimony 
have, in their opinion, been tied too tightly in ancient times ; and that they require 
unloosening in many parts to render them conducive to the welfare of those whom it 
binds. Once before during the administration of H. E. Sir M, E„ Grant Duff a 
petition had been presented to the Madras Government praying for the enactment of 
a Marriage Law for Malabar on almost the same narrow lines as is proposed by the 
present Bill. The matter was shelved then and I have been informed, with what 
substratum of truth I cannot say, that His Excellency then observed that “ the nations 
of the West are fast drifting into a system very ranch like what is obtaining among 
Malayalis, and I do not see why they should take this retrograde step.” The italic s 
are mine, and I concur in the opinion set forth above, and I am fully persuaded 
that by giving up this, almost the only, good social custom which we now possess, 
because of the individual instances of misbehaviour few and far between, we would 
in the last decade of the XIX century be taking a very long retrograde step indeed. 

I may also bring to the notice of the commissioners that many persons with 
whom I have conversed about this matter and who hail the bringing in of the 
Bill as a pieceof good fortune, have confessed to me that they entertain a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with those portions of it relating to divorce &c. and some have gone 
so far as to declare that, in spite of all its attending goodness, they would not them¬ 
selves contract, or allow those under their control to contract a marriage of the 
description contemplated by the Bill— i. e. one that can be dissolved only under the 
circumstances therein set forth. I am conscious that my answer to question Nff. 3- 
may be turned against me and I may be asked why I protest against the divorce 
clauses of the Bill when according to my own admission most of the marriages now 
celebrated continue permanent and, presumably therefore, the ruffled state of con- 
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jugal relationship which I apprehend, and for which I want a radical remedy, has no 
existance in reality ? My answer is this. In the first place I think that the hardship of 
the remaining portion should not be lost out of consideration; and secondly I am of opin¬ 
ion that the said majority manage to cleave on together because—paradoxical as it may 
seem—they are not tied up unduly tight. A give-and-take policy will be pursued by 
both when either knows, and feels, that the other has the power to put an end to the 
i-elationship in an emergency. Neglect or inattention in either is, in such cases, more 
often attributed to want of ability, or inadvertance, than to wilfulness, and a toler¬ 
ably hacpy and harmonious conjugal life is the result;. But when this state of things 
is reversed, and the parties are tied to each other by indissoluble ties, the consequences 
are likewise those of an opposite nature. The weaker party, whether husband or 
wife, feels the neglect keenly and attributes the want of attention or other mis¬ 
behaviour, to deliberate intention, or what is worse, unthinking heedlessness; and na¬ 
turally jumps to the conclusion that such conduct is the result of a consciousness that 
the injured cannot place himself or herself out of the* reach of the other. We 
have a proverb which says that a person does not feel hungry, who knows 
that there is enough of rice in his store-room. So also a married man does 
not feel the necessity for a separation when he knows that he can separate if he wants. 
I believe that this mental state assists materially in making the marriage relation 
in Malabar last long, and affords a striking illustration of the mental peculiarity 
observable in most persons that they do not long to possess a thing if they have the 
means of obtaining that thing. I am fully persuaded that a union, which ought to be 
one of love and love alone, should not be the creature of law. When such union is 
brought on by love, and when its permanence is secured by love, the law may engraft 
on it any accessories it may deem fit. It may clothe either party with any legal right. 
It may impose on either any legal disability. But it has no right to bring about the union. 
It cannot say that Mr. So-and-so shall marry Miss So-and-so. It has likewise no right 
to secure permanence to the union, where the tie of mutual love is broken as under. 
It should not say tbat Mr. So-aud-so shall continue to be the husband of Mrs. .So-and- 
so even though as a matter of fact the said Mister and Mistress have ceased to love 
and care for each other. My views on the question of separation partake of a similar 
character. I would leave it to the entire discretion of either of the parties to deter¬ 
mine whether he or she shall live in a state of conjugal union with the other. As 
to restitution of conjugal “rights”, I would never recognize such a right at all in 
man or woman. I can conceive nothing more mean, and nothing more unbecoming 
those noble attributes which distinguish man from the mere brute creation, than 
subjugating a fellow creature by superior force, or show of such force, to the 
carnal desires of another. Such a spectacle is too ahhorent to behold. Such a 
complete prostitution of love is too saddening to contemplate. The moral depravity 
of the being in human shape that would drag another into court to obtain the assis¬ 
tance of a perverted and unnatural law to bend that other to satisfy its (I can use no 
other personal pronoun) unholy lust, and the powerful arm of the law lending its aid 
to such a disgraceful proceeding, is too contemptible and wretched a state of things to 
contemplate with any degree of equanimity of temper, except to those who enter 
into it, and to those who lend it their assistance. I, for one, would put up with any 
amount of rigidity in the marriage tie, and I may even consent to making that tie in¬ 
dissoluble under any circumstances, but I cannot agree to a law awarding restitution 
of conjugal rights, and I cannot therefore, let this opportunity pass without entering 
my solemn, though feeble, protest against the morals of Molayalis being contami- 
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nated by the plague of such a law. I would sit tamely under the reproach—if reason 
for reproach exists—that Malayalis have no legal marriage, and that the recognized 
form of union between the sexes among them is but systematic concubinage; I would 
forego the many benefits proposed to be conferred by the present Bill; I would brace 
myself to forget what an amount of inducement it gives to individual exertions, in¬ 
dustry and thrift; I would even run the risk of leaving my wife and children un¬ 
provided for, though I have ample means at my command;—I would do all these and 
I would submit to all tbese-if these benefits can be had, and if these evils can be 
removed only at the alternative of voluntarily submitting to a law of which a pro¬ 
vision for restitution of conjugal rights forms an integral part. The following is a 
rough sketch of the scheme I would propose for marriage, divorce and judicial 
separation. I would, as my answer to question No. 39 will show, retain the custom¬ 
ary form of marriage, and make registration evidence of its legal recognition. I will 
have the parties sign a declaration of marriage in the presence of two witnesses, and 
have it lodged in the office*of the Sub-Registrar in whose jurisdiction either of tlio 
parties habitually resides. The Sub-Registrar after satisfying himself as to its bonti- 
fide execution, is to register the same in a book called “The Marriage Register of 
Marumakkatayam Hindus.” lie shall retain the original in safe custody, and give 
attested copies to the parties, and have a notice of such registration stuck-up on t-lie 
outer wall of his office, where it shall remain at least for a month. I should deem 
these formalities sufficient, and necessary to constitute a valid legal marriage. Next 
as to divorce. If either party wants a divorce he (or she) should send in a written 
petition to the office of the said Sub-Registrar stating, without reasons, his oi¬ 
lier desire to he freed from the union, and stating also what amount the 
petitioner claims, or is willing to allow the wife, for her maintenance after 
divorce. The Sub-Registrar on the receipt of the petition is to cause notice 
of the same (with copy of petition annexed) to be served on the opposite 
party, and communicate to petitioner that the petition has been received and 
registered in the “ Marriage petition Register ” kept for'the purpose. From and 
after the dates of receipt of either the notice, or the communication, aforesaid, either 
party shall have the right, if so advised, to live separate from the other ; but for all 
other purposes the relationship shall be deemed to subsist uuimpared. If after the 
expiry of six months from the date of receipt of the first petition a fresh written 
application is sent to the Sub-Registrar requesting him to take further proceedings 
in the matter, he shall, after satisfying himself as to its authenticity, make a note of 
the same in the petition register and forward the papers to the District Munsiff of 
the place. The receipt of such papers shall be tantamount to the -institution of a 
suit, and all subsequent proceedings shall be regulated by the Civil Procedure Code. If 
the petitioner there also persists in obtaining a divorce a decree granting the same 
shall follow as a matter of course. Maintenance at a fixed rate shall be allowed to 
the wife—the same being determined by reference to the means of the parties anti 
the surrounding circumstances of each case—and the same may subsequently be 
varied for good cause shown. The same procedure—with necessary alteration— 
may be adopted when the prayer is for judicial separation. Maintenance allowed to 
a divorced, or separated, wife may be reduced or stopped by order of Court, if she mar¬ 
ries again and her new husband has private means of his own to support her, or if 
she is proved to be leading an unchaste and immoral life. The husband shall con¬ 
tinue to he the legal guardian of the children even after separation and shall bo 
hound to maintain them till they attain the age of 21 years, or until, being females, 
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they are suitably married earlier. They may be allowed separate maintenance if 
the father is adjudged incompetant to act as legal guardian, or for any other 
sufficient cause. Allbrdersiu matrimonial proceedings shall be subject to appeal 
and second appeal. A. divorced couple may reunite after six months after separation, 
and a separated couple at any time they choose, provided they give notice thereof 
to the Sub-Registrar. I would by an express section disallow the right to institute a 
suit for restitution of conjugal rights ; but the husband shall be permitted to institute 
proceedings to obtain possession of bis wife and minor children, if they are illegally 
detained by any other person. The provision that*six months ought to elapse bet¬ 
ween the first and second applications for divorce, and that the marriage relation 
shall be deemed to subsist in the interval, will I think greatly mitigate the evils now 
existing in Malabar and which are pointed out by the supporters of a rigid matri¬ 
monial law. Firstly ;—it prevents haste, and gives time to the parties seeking divorce 
or separation to re-consider their action or heal existing breaches. Secondly ;—adultery 
continuing to be penal in the interval it prevents the wifij from leaving her husband • 
with the immediate aim of joining her new admirer. Thirdly ;—it prevents sudden 
elopements. It may be objected that the scheme propounded above does not materi¬ 
ally alter the present state of things and that an absolute freedom of divorce is in¬ 
compatible with the very idea of marriage. As to the first objection what I would 
reply is that change, as change, is not what is wanted; and that, in order that a fair 
proportion of marriages may be celebrated according to the form prescribed by the 
Bill, only such changes ought to be introduced as are proved to be absolutely neces¬ 
sary. As to unrestricted freedom of divorce being incompatible with marriage, what 
I have to say in the first place is that in my scheme there is no such freedom as is 
understood by the objection. The husband is the guardian by law of bis wife, and 
he has the right to keep her under his control, and he may sue to recover her in case 
she is illegally detained by another. At least six months ought to elapse before a 
divorce can be obtained, from the time an intention to effect it manifests itself in 
plain terms. Though the determining cause of divorce or separation be the party’s 
own will yet the actual untying of the Knot is done only by a decree of court. ] 
maintain further that freedom of divorce such as X would allow may well co-exist 
with and form part of a sound marriage law. Among the ancient Romans the 
marriage relation could have been terminated at the free will of either party, yet 
nobody now says that they had no marriage. Among the Mahomedans it can be done 
away with at the mere will and pleasure of the husband without any formality 
worth the name. Yet the Law recognizes their marriage. The statement that abso¬ 
lute freedom of divorce is incompatible with the very idea of marriage is true 
only of such systems which regard marriage as a religious institution and not a civil 
contract. It was not so regarded by the Romans till the time of their conversion 
to the Christian faith. The law* now administered in several parts of the 
United States of America regards marriage as a civil affair, pure and simple. I 
do not see why it should be anything besides with us, who are only now on the eve 
of obtaininga marriage law at the hands of the Legislature. According to the said 
American Law a divorce may be obtained on the ground merely of proved incom¬ 
patibility of temper. And this is very much the scheme propounded by me. This 
incompatibility of temper, in the very great majorty of instances is a matter of necessary 
inference from the mere fact that a divorce is sought to be obtained. The American 
law stops short of drawing’the inference and requires it to be established by proof. To 
avoid scandal and to secure real domestic happiness, I assume tjie existence of such in- 
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compatibility in all such cases and allow separation or divorce, on the basis of sncli 
assumption. Hone have characterised the relationship of the sexes in America by 
any other name than that of marriage, and I do not see why a union which may be 
terminated in the manner suggested by me should not be similarly regarded. I 
hope that the Commissioners will find their way to recommend to Government the 
adoption of some such scheme as is set out above, and that at all events they will 
allow the marriage tie to be dissolved in all cases in which it is permitted to be dis¬ 
solved in America and Germany. 

• ’ 

Question 39. I would retain the customary form of marriage and make regis¬ 
tration evidence of its legal recognition. But no marriage should, in my opinion, be 
deemed invalid because of the defect or absenc*e of any form, provided there exists the 
registry to evidence it. 

Question 40. The section as it stands allows a marriage to be solemnized be¬ 
tween a Tiyan and a Nayar^and between a woman of superior division of Hayars and a 
man of the inferior division. But it would be impossible to set out and set out cor¬ 
rectly all such and similar restrictions as are now more or less recognized in practise 
in several parts of the country, and I do not consider it advisable to do so, even if it. 
were possible. Custom and public opinion may be depended upon to prevent any 
very unusual unions till the time comes—and come it must—when such distinctions 
will be swept away. The section as drafted would, in practise, create no real diffi¬ 
culty, and will meet future probable contingencies. 

Question 41. (1) I would add a third proviso to clause 4 to the effect that no 

marriage shall be solemnized between any two persons who are members of the same 
Tarawad having community of interest with each other. Reason. I know of many 
famlics, now living in commensality as Tarawads, some members of which are con¬ 
nected with one another through a common ancestress more remote than the great- 
great-grand-mother. A marriage between them cannot of course, be permitted. (2) I 
would add a proviso to clause 3 to the following effect. If the parties represent that 
they are 21 years old or more and the Sub-Registrar registers the marriage, the 
same shall not be deemed as invalid if it subsequently appears that either or both the 
parlies were below that age, and the guardian has not given his consent to the union. 
Reason. Marriage is one of those undertakings in which what is done should not, if 
possible, be undone or nullified. It is desirable therefore to maintain the relation¬ 
ship in all cases in which it can with propriety be maintained, and in my opinion the 
above is one of those cases. Suppose a man and woman are married in the customary 
form and they wish to have their union legally recognized. The Sub-Registrar—a 
man of education and good social position believes their bond fide representation that 
they are of the age prescribed by law and registers the marriage. They grow rich 
;.nd die intestate. Suppose in this state of events conclusive evidence is forthcoming 
that the mother was under age by a day, and that ber legal guardian had opposed the 
union. Could it be endured that their children should be deprived of their birth-right 
because their parents and the Sub-Registrar fell into an honest error many years ago? 
(’>) I would alter the wording of clause 3 as follows:—“The legal guardian of each 
party must, have consented to the marriage if such party has not completed 
: lu' age of 21 years.” Reason. The framer of the clause cannot have meant 
tluit the party who is under age should himself or herself have obtained the consent 
■■I las or her legal guardian, and that it would not be sufficient if the ono obtained it 
!ur the other, or if some body else, a friend or relation obtained it for either. (4) I 
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would have it stated in express terms what all kinds of unions are to he deemed pro¬ 
hibited on the ground of affinity. Heasov.. I think that- usage now prohibits marri¬ 
ages on the ground of affinity to a greater extent than is necessary or desirable. At 
the same time such usage is not uniform and some connections, such as the the marri¬ 
ages of two sisters by two brothers, are prohibited in some parts and allowed in 
others. To marry a deceased wife’s sister is considered bad throughout Malabar, 
though there have been some instances of such marriages in high quarters and though 
in reason, such a connection is in many instances the best that a widower can enter 
into- A sister-in-law is often one of-the household* and is the fittest person to take 
care of her motherless infant nephews and nieces. The usage of some parts even 
goes to the extent of prohibiting a second marriage in the family of the late wife or 
husband, however remotely the deceased may be connected with the person with 
whom such marriage is sought to he contracted. Again; if it be not defined what 
sorts of connections are to be deemed disallowed on the ground of affinity a large door 
will be opened for perjury and for fraud to creep in, anti, interested parties will seek 
to have many marriages declared void because of some real or supposed prohibition on 
that ground. Difficult and hitherto undetermined questions as to what the " recog¬ 
nized custom” is, will now and then, have to be enquired into by the Courts and this 
state of things will continue until, as the result of many litigations in which many 
unions are declared void and several persons disinherited, the law becomes settled and 
yet not uniform. According to social usage the following are considered reasonable 
grounds for dissolving a Sambandham :— 

1. The insanity of either. 

2. Impotency in man. 

3. Either party being subject to nasty and incurable disease. 

4. Adultery, or well grounded suspicion of adultery, on the part of the 
wife. 

5. Adultery coupled with cruelty on the part of the husband. 

C. Cruelty alone on the part of either, and of such a character that a 
person of ordinary temper, patience and endurance will not put up 

with. 

7. Incompatibility of temper to a degree rendering the union pro¬ 
ductive of misery to either. 

8. Systematic disregard on the part of the wife of the expressed or 
otherwise well understood wishes of the husband concerning his 
honor or happiness. 

9. A mutual understanding to separate. 

Question 43.— Vide my answer to question No. 33 supra. 

Question ^.—Clause (a) I agree to this clause, hut, as it does not meet all 
contingencies, I would add to it the following :—“ or if in the opinion of the District 
Court or High Court within whose jurisdiction either of them may habitually reside, 
such guardianship is injurious to the moral or material welfare of the children and 
their guardianship may be otherwise adequately provided for. Clause (h) I do not 
think that it is desirable to create legal liability in the father to maintain his children 
who are adults or who have settled themselves in life. So far as I know, no system 
of law imposes such an obligation on him, where he is not also the custodian of 
sufficient properties to which they have acquired a right by birth. I would also 
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substitute “ shall not forfeit” for the words “shall retain” for, otherwise, the clause 
may be construed to mean also that they shall not have the power to renounce their 
rights on the Tarawad if they think it desirable to do so. I would also add “ and 
father ” to the end of the clause. I would therefore alter this clause as follows :—“ The 
wife and children shall not forfeit their rights as members of their Tarawad and she 
and such children as have not completed the age of 21 years, and being females are 
not suitably married earlier, shall further be entitled to claim maintenance from the 
husband and father.” Clause (e). I would alter this sub-section also on the same lines 
as are suggested in my remarks on clause (a) ibove. Clause (d) I fully agree to the 
sub-section as it stands being retained and have no suggestion to make to alter it 
in any way. Clause (e) For the last three words “ wife and children” at the end of 
the first sentence of this sub-section I would, for reasons already given, substitute the 
following:—“ wife and such of the children as have not completed their 21 years of 
age and, being females, are not suitably married earlier;” and for the same words 
in the next sentence I would substitute “ wife and such children.” 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 

Your, most obedient servant, 

(Signed) K. KRISHNA KURUP, 

High Court Vakeel, 

TeUicherry. 
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Extracts from Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. K. RAMXJNNI Avaegal, 

Pensioned Tahsildar , 

Marumakkathayam Tiyan, 

TELLICHERET. 


23. In South Malabar it is allowable while in North Malabar it is not. 

24. That the Nayar women of Kerala need have no chastity is an immemorial 
precept. The reason of this is that among Kerala Brahmans only the eldest son is 
allowed to marry; the rest are to consort with Nayar women. Since there i.3 no rule 
of chastity among the latter, and as they can accept as many men as they like, this 
custom has came to be regarded as if it were an institution. 

38. There is no objection whatever. 

44. I entirely agree with the provisions shown in the margin. 

(Signed) K. RAMUNNI. 


True Translation, 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector, 
o?i Special Duly. 

















EXTRACT FROM 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 


BY 

M. R. ry. K. V. CHAPPUNNi NAYAR, avargal, 

SHEBISTADAB, 

PONNANI TALUK. 


19. Tftlikettu ceremony must be undergone before tlie girls attain the age 
of puberty. It cannot be said that only custom can bo pleaded in justification of 
this practice. It is in accordance with the custom obtaining among the Brahmins. 
It seems that in Manapuram (South portion of Ponnani Taluk) kaly&nam ceremony 
is undergone after the girls reach the ago of puberty. Among Malayali Brahmins 
marriage sometimes takes place after the age of puberty. 

20. There are no formalities among Nayars. There is only the formality 
of fixing a day on which the Sambandham is to take place. This does not con¬ 
stitute a ceremony worthy of mention. 

21. No. The same formalities are not observed. Generally they go to the 
bride’s house with the consent of the members of the house and form Sambandham. 
Some Brahmins are in the habit of taking a quantity of betel and nut and leaving 
it in the bride’s house. 

22. There is difference between the formalities in North Malabar and those 
in South Malabar, In North Malabar Sambandham is known by the name of 
Pudamuri. In cases in which Sambandham is formed with a girl, who is too young 
to be taken by the husband to his own house, it will be in the form known as 
Uvamporukka. In some places this form of Sambandham has been called Vid&ram 
kfiduga. The man, in company with a few persons, goes to the bride’s house with 
betel and nuts. There will a feasting on a small scale in the bride’s house. Sam¬ 
bandham is contracted on the day. With all these, the Pudamuri must be celebrated 
subsequently. This last mentioned ceremony is briefly described as follows:— 

The style in which Pudamuri is celebrated depends upon the social position 
of the head of the house. The number of friends and other persons that accom¬ 
pany the bridegroom varies (it may be a hundred oi' more) according to the social 
status of the bridegroom. The quantities of betel and nut, and number of clothes 
taken to the bride’s house, likewise depend on his rank. After the feasting is over 
the bridegroom is shown his way into a hall, with the betel and nuts and the clothes. 
There is also the custom of the bride and bridegroom’s cutting cloth. An amount 
(Bs 64, 32 or 16) as the case may be such as the means of the bridegroom would 
allow, is tied to one of the corner ends of the cloth and left in the house. The 
next morning the bride is taken to the husband’s house accompanied by the same 
persons as went with the bridegroom on the previous night. This is the general 
custom prevalent in North Malabar. There is a slight difference between this and 
that which obtains at Pallikunnath in Cliirakal. 

In South Malabar among some people tho Sambandham is celebrated 
with a feast on a small scale, while among others the eating part of the ceremony 
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takes place in the bridegroom’s house, after which the bridegroom proceeds to the 
bi ide s house. Here also betel and nut are taken to the bride’s house * and the 
number of frionds that accompany depends on the position in society of the bride¬ 
groom. If Brahmins happen to be present at the ceremony they receive presents 
from the bride’s as well as the bridegroom’s property. Those that carry betel and 
nut also receive presents from the bride’s people in the shape of clothes. 

23. Generally prohibited; but in Cherpulcherry in Walluvanad and Mana- 
purath in Chowghat—both places in South Malabar—this custom was in vogue 
Borne time back to a great extent. I presumo it is impossible to say that even now 
there aro not rare instances of it. 


24. This practice is not one which is based on any authority. Respect 
had to be paid to the commands of the rich land-lords and of tho Malayali Brah¬ 
mins, who were the Janmis of the land, and in paying this respect the practice 
had its origin. A precedent has been furnished by the Pandavas and perhaps this 
may bo cited as an authority for the practice. 

25. There is no objection to it. 

26. No formality is observod among Nayars. If, in South Malabar a per¬ 
son fails to send money &c., on any of the Ona,m t Vishu or TiruvcLthira days the 
presumption is that he has severed his connexion with the woman. 

27. Yes. He can have. 


28. There is nothing to prevent it. 

29. In North Malabar as a rule in the husband’s house. In South Mala' 
bar in the wife’s own house except when she lives with the husband. 

30. With the difference above indicated. 


31. According to custom not the entire support. In South Malabar the 
feeding charges of the woman are met by tho Tarawad and clothing &c., by 
the husband. In North Malabar on the contrary tho wife and children are under 
the ontiro support of the husband. 

32. In certain cases changes occur. Should the woman take care to pre¬ 
serve her chastity and fidelity towards her husband, they cling together for life. 

33. He usually does feed and clothe them. 

34 Not made as a rule, all his expenses are incurred by the Taraw&d. 
Rare cases there are of Anandaravars cultivating Taraw&d land for rent. They 
can deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. But this is very rare. 

35. In most Taraw&ds they don’t work but pass their days in idleness 
living upon what they can get from the Taraw&d. Some, in a few instances, work 
for their Tarawad, and there aro some that earn something for themselves. 


36. Formerly they used to hand over their earnings to tho K&ranavars; 
but now they reserve them for their own use. 

37. In North Malabar among Nayars and Marumakkath&yam Thiyars 

some articles known by the name of (Kattatb&nam) and money for the 

expenses of the pollution ceremony are custaraarily sent to the widow on thei deat i 
of her husband. There* is also the actual giving of property as rvlhrivtMaam. 
Whereas in South Malabar only money is given for the expenses connec e ^ 1 1 
the (Ptt?J-Jfc«Zi=funeral-ablution) ceremony. 

38. There is no objection whatever—such a law is highly desk a 1 • 



39. In addition to having the Sambandhara celebrated in the customary 
way, it should be solemnised in the following form in the presence and hearing of 
the Adhikari of tho amsam, or the neighbouring one, and of three witnesses:— 

I (A) take thee (B) to be my lawful wifo (or husband). This declaration 
should be registered by the Adhikari and sent to the Registrar’s Office to be there 
filed. This is the form which I would prefer. 

40. There is difference. It is confined to conditions 1, 2 and 3 in the 
margin. 

41. The conditions are not very objectionable, but I would liko to add 
some more. 

(1) It is necessary that some conditions sho»ld be put in with reference to 
persons who have, and would retain two wives, and who at the same time like to 
enjoy the benefits of the proposed law. There are many pei’sons of this description 
who, owing the fact that they have two wives, labor under tho disadvantage of 
not having their marriage legalised. If they would have marriage with one lega¬ 
lised, they would necessarily have to leave the other without a husband. 

(2) The man must have completed tho age of twenty-one years. It is only 
at that age that he gets a fair education and experienco of tho world. 

(3) Whatever may be tho ago, the parties should have tho consent of their 
guardians or K&ranavans, if they happen to bo under their guardian-ship. Other¬ 
wise there is likelihood of members of the Tarawftd becoming insubordinato and 
thus creating discord. 

But if the parties aro not minors and if their respective K&ranavans do not 
consent to his or her union with a member of a respectable family, the fact of his 
or her intention to marry and the particulars of the man or woman with whom tho 
union is contemplated, should be intimated to the K&ranavnn by means of a regi¬ 
stered letter at least. 

42. If either the male or female happen to suffer from any incurable or 
contagious disease, or be a lmiatic, or if one of them be impotent, or commit adultery, 
it will be reasonable ground for dissolving the Sambaudkam. 

43. Former custom was that given in answer to question 31. Respectable 
people in South Malabar now use to maintain their wife and children. In North 
Malabar the custom is the samo as it was before. 

44. Of the new rights proposed I am in favor of those shown as n, b, and 
c in the margin. 

(, d ) The self acquisition should not devolve on the Taraw&d. On default 
of proper heirs, tho property of the man who died intestate should go to his bro¬ 
thers and sisters. 

(Signed.) K. Y. CHAPPUNNI NAYAR, 

Sheristadar, Ponnani Taluk. 

(True translation as near as may be). 

II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special Duly. 



TO, 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM Esq.; 

Collector of Malabar on Special duty, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your order dated 8tli April regarding the 
Marriage Bill. 

1. I am fully of opinion that it is very desirable that, in the place of the 
so-called uncertain Sambandham now customary among the Malayali Hindus under 
the Marumakkath&yam, or Aliyasantftna law, a law (even though it be permissive 
for the time being) should be passed enabling such Hindus to contract a marriage 
such as the law will recognise. 

2. And that the said Hindus should be given the power of disposing of 
their property at their pleasure by will. 

The reasons why it is considered that marriage should be recognised by 
law are : — ■ 

(1) The form of Marriage now prevalent among the Marumakkath&yam 
Hindus in Malabar known as Sambandham, with it contemptible features, was ori¬ 
ginally a creation of the Malayali Brahmins to satisfy their selfish desires. It is 
not in accordance with any shastra, or law, and is of a very miserable character. 

(2) In the absence of any special custom imposing restrictions on the for¬ 
mation and dissolution of such a Sambandham, the males have the liberty of form¬ 
ing as many Sambandhams as they choose, and females in some parts of Malabar 
following the example of males take more husbands than one. This abominable 
practice has been, and is still, in existence under the Sambandham system. 

(3) Under this foolish but immemorial custom of contracting Samban¬ 
dhams, if a man of ordinary respectability disposes of his self-acquisitions before 
hand among the Anandaravans and wife and children, it gives rise to disputes 
between the two parties, each contending that the other had been given more, and 
the result is that between the nephews and sons the man is left neglected and 
uncared for. 

(4) Sometimes it happens that a man who keeps his self-acquired property 
undisposed of during his life time, dies all of a sudden, and then the Anandaravans 
appropriate the property sparing nothing for the wife and children of the deceased. 

(5) The Anandaravans thinking that they are the sole claimants to the 
acquisitions of the K&rnavans, waste their days in idleness without doing any work. 
There are various other evil consequences traceable to the existing system of 
Sambandham. 

The Necessity for giving power to dispose of property by will is shown by 
the following considerations :— 

(1) Among tho ^larumakkatlAyam Hindus there is a likelihood of the 
self-acquired property of a man passing after his lifo time into the possession of 
people who are not his proper heirs. Suppose a man following tho existing 
Marumakkatliuyam law has made a large acquisition of property. Now, if ho 
dies suddenly, while ho has his parents, brothers, wife and children still living. 
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all these properties, according to the above law, go to the K&ranavan of the tara- 
wad, who perhaps belongs to a totally different branch of the family. The near 
relations of the deceased are thus left to starve. 

(2) The nature of deeds of gift, as they are at present, is such that it 
gives power to the party that got the gift to deal with the gift property at his 
pleasure irrespective of the wishes of the donor, thus rendering the donee too 
independent. 

I beg to remain. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

K. V. CB^APPUNNI NAYAK, 

Sheristadar. 


(True translation as near as may be). 

H. if. WINTERBOTHAM. 

Collector on Special Daly. 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY * 

M. R. RY. ONDEN RAMAN AVERGAL, 

SHERISTADAB, 

CHIRAKKAL TALUK. 

1. Amongst Nayars and higher castes a mqp of a higher division can hare 
Sambandliam with a woman of a lower division. 

2. The above liberty is not accorded to a woman. 

3. Nayar men of the Purathu Charnathu (o-jOfljun nJOrnniB) divisiou can 
have Sambandliam with women of the Akatlm Charnathu ((©dahwto juionorai^ divi¬ 
sion, but no men of Akatlm Charnathu division can have Sambandliam with women 
of the Purathu Cb&rnathu division. 

4. If a man or woman form a Sambandham which is not customary, he or 
she will be subjected to the social penalty of excommunication from caste. But 
in the case of Nayar men, cohabitation with a woman of the higher class of Variar 
(temple-servant) down to a woman of the lower class of Ch&liar (weaver), the 
Malayalam phrase for it being ** ojiro’lca'fsrm ^ol mn ^joailcoicnmn^#” (from V&riar to 
Chaliar) is allowable and it will not subject him to any social penalty. 

5. Pr&yaschitham will not validate a prohibited Sambandham. 

0. The boundary generally recognized for caste purposes between North 
and South Malabar is the Korapuzha. 

7. Nayars of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with Nayar 
women of North Malabar, but Nayars of North Malabar can form Sambandham 
with Nayar women of South Malabar. 

8. It is very rare that a Nayar of South Malabar is allowed to form Sam¬ 
bandham with a Nayar woman of North Malabar. Interdiction for the Nayar fe¬ 
males of North Malabar to cross to the South of the Korapuzha is the chief cause. 
The next cause is that it is usual for the lower classes of South Malabar such a 3 
Pallich&ii, V&nian, Valinjian, Velakatharaven &c., to add to their names the caste 
name of “Nayar” and therefore it is always a difficult matter to distinguish a 
lower class from a higher class of Nayars. Thirdly, the Nayars of North Malabar 
are always unwilling to give their women to men of other than their own com¬ 
munity, or yogam. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar cannot cross to the South of the 
Korapuzha. 

10. The above prohibition was, in my opinion, more on account of military 

grounds than on caste considerations. North Malabar, as at present defin ! , ! s 
the southern portion of the Kurumbranad Taluk, formed formerly the kingdom of 
the Kolattiri dynasty. To prevent the migration of Nayars who forme :i- 
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tia of the above kingdom, tlieir women were prohibited from going beyond the 
boundaries of that king'dom on paiti of losing caste. If the women are prohibited 
the prohibition must necessarily hold good also with men, because, they must be 
unwilling to leave one place to another without their women. The penalty of 
losing caste and that by women, was only intended to make the prohibition more 
effective. According to this, the correct boundary between North and South 
Malabar, for caste purposes, must be the Kottakadavu (Marat river) and not the 
Korapuzha, because, the country beyond the Kottakadavu and within the Kora- 
puzha forms the Southern portion of the Kurumbranad Taluk, which did not form 
part of the kingdom of the Kolattiri dynasty. However it may be, it is the Kora- 
puzha that is now generally recognised as the boundary between North and South 
Malabar for caste purposes. 


11. Thali Rettu Kah/d^am is the ceremony of tying the marriage badge, or 
nuptial string. Thali is a small, thin, gold, neck ornament, with a gold bead on 
either side of it, and attached to a string made of cotton-thread. Thdliieltu is 
supposed to be an imitation of the marriage ceremony of the Brahmans. I do not 
feel competent to describe this ceremony which is customary amongst Nayars, and 
therefore my description of the ceremony given below relates to what is prevalent 
amongst Tiyars of North Malabar, especially, of Cannanore:— 

(l) An auspicious day and hour will be fixed beforehand in consultation 
with the Kanisan, or Kaniyan, the local astrologer, for tying Thali. Thalikettu is, 
usually celebrated in the odd number of years of age of the girl, namely, 5, 7, 9, 
and 11. No postponment is allowed beyond the age of 11 years. 


(2) On the evening of the third day before the day fixed for tying Thali 
the girl is bathed. Before bathing, the local caste-barber woman and 

the local caste washer woman oJjsmo arm! must be present. The latter has to bring 
with her a mditu (a piece of washed cloth or piulava). The mother of the girl 
(Kalyanakutti) accompanied by 5 or 7 females, who carry with them a lit up lamp, 
a nirandrM a cut tender cocoanut with beaten rice and plantains, comes to the court 
yard of the house on the cast, with a plank used for sitting purposes, and a Kinnam 
or brass-dish, containing half a seer of rice. A nirandzhi is a quarter measure full 
of rice, placed over a pudava in a kinnam , or brass dish. The mother keeps the 
plank in the court yard, over which the Kinnam with rice in it is kept. In this 
Kinnam the washerwoman keeps the matin brought by her, repeats some verses 
invoking the mercy of all the gods in favour of the girl, and then calls upon the 
mother to take the mditu. The mother takes the rnhUu, after giving betel and nut 
to the washerwoman, and carries it to the middle room Q-iilewis-Jocie). accompanied 
by the other females. The barber woman takes the mdttu and dresses the girl with 
it, covering the body with one portion and the head with the other portion. The 
■jiil is then brought out into tho court yard, accompanied by females always in odd 
numbers, and also by another girl who lias not passed through the ceremonies of a 
Thuh Rettu. She is intended to be a companion to Kalydnahitti and is known by 
tho name of KanjiHalam. This girl carries with her water in a Kindi (<ed 
hi ass-pot. 1 he girl (Kalyanakutti) takes her seat on a plank in the court yard, 
^dieru ilicro will be provided water in an nruli (£iw*l) brass pot, and all sorts of 
r r. leaves, sail, as, jack, - mango, pepper, betel, &c., folded in the form of a spoon. 

7 * ° " ree Ara,J ' il Umes («»"*»* Fiona religiose) folded and 

ucd. 1 Ins each female takes iu turn, dips into a tender cocoanut, takes it three 
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times round tluj head of the girl and sprinkles the tender cocoanut "water in it on 
her head. Then one of the other leaves folded in tne form of a spoon is taken in which 
the water in th & uruli is taken and poured on the head of the girl. In the water 
left in the uruli , which is kept in front of the girl, half seer of rice is put and 
shaken round when the girl puts in it some flower cuttings, usually thumba (gnu 
Leucas Indica). When the water stands still, the females gathered examine it. 
If the flower cuttings stands on the east it is considered a favourable sign. With 
the rice in the uruli, conjee is made and partaken of by all the females afterwards. 

3. The girl is then taken inside the house. A separate place is prepared 
for her in a room other than the middle room, usually it is the chhjippu (-a-my)a_|) 
the room to the west of the middle room. There a white cloth over a calico 
c&fDlcnjsxj^) tutIII b e spread, under which at the foot of it will be thrown 
a handful of paddy, and on the head side the same cjuantity of rice. It is over this 
the girl sits or lies down in company with her Kanjikkalam during the three days 
she is kept apart from others. They cannot be touched by any body during these 
days of separation, and they cannot see any lower caste people, such as, Mapillas, 
Pariahs &c. This part of the ceremony is known by the name of Tliiretti Yekkal 
(®|fQ§)6nj<&5>nsb), the moaning of which is putting aside as if for the first menstrua¬ 
tion. 

(4) . On the day fixed for Tali kettu, the first thing to be done is to take 
the girl to a tank for bath in procession, attended with music and accompanied by 
all the females invited for the ceremony, carrying a lit up lamp and Nirandzhi with 
them.—After bath, she is made to cut a cocoanut at the tank. She is then taken 
back to the house in procession. She is taken to the middle room where a chela 
(Silk or coloured cloth) to be brought by the washerman, will be kept in the same 
way and with the same formalities mentioned above when the M&ttu is 
brought by the • washerwoman. But in the case of Chela it should 
be accepted with lit up lamp and Nirandzhi, by 5 or 7 males and not 
females. This will be done when the girl is away for bath. The girl is then 
dressed in this Chela by the barber woman, who is the master of the ceremony by 
the right, I think, of belonging to the Kdmtthian (neoajwnlaunt-barber) caste who 
lias the privilege of removing pollution of birth and death. The girl is decked 
with all sorts of ornaments. A thdlapoli (.Tns&Joia-pail) i s then prepared, that is, in a 
Kinnam, or brass-dish, half seer of rice is kept and over which cocoanut flower and 
unbroken husked cocoanut, with the tuft of fibre at its end, which tuft will be wrapped 
in oiled clotb and lighted, will also be kept. This thalapoli the girl holds in her 
both hands. 

(5) . When thus prepared, the Aunt (uncle’s wife) of the girl accompanied 
by 7 or more females in odd numbers, with lit up lamp and Nirandzhi, goes to the 
Pandal erected iu the middle of the front courtyard with all sorts of decorations 
according to the means of the parties. The aunt carries inter hand a wooden 
plank decorated with yellow lines intended for the girl to sit upon. The aunt, 
with the other females, and plank in hand, goes round the above Pandal three 
times and enters the Pandal, in the middle of which there will be a rectangular 
space or kalam (<&§:>) made of 21 edaugalies of paddy \rithin which will be heaped 
a large quantity of rice over which the prepared plank will be kept by the aunt, 
who then takes a seat behind it upon a plank. Bice will be sprinkled over her by 
all the attendant females who go back to the house with the lamp and Nirandzhi. 
If there are more than one Kalydnakutti there will be so many number of Aunts 
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and prepared planks. After this* the barber woman calls out three times to the 
local astrologer whether the auspicious time for the Kahjdnakutti to enter the 
Pan dal is come. On his replying in the affirmative, the girl starts frith the tUlapoli 
in her hands accompanied by the kanjihalam, or the companion girl, and other 
females. Kanjikalam will carry with her, a new earthen pot containing half a seei 
of rice and a cocoanut, in which will be kept 4 plantaia-leaf packets, one contain¬ 
ing gold and flower, another containing rice and flower, the third containing 
charcoal (a,fl51de®i) and the fourth containing turmeric (casfWjOo). The mouth of 

the pot will be covered with plantain leaf. 

(G) All of them will go round the pandal three times and enter the pandal. 
The girl takes her seat on the prepared plank kept over the heap of rice. The 
earthen pot is kept on the east to the left, and the th&lapoli is kept on in the right 
side of the girl. The girl is*then sprinkled over with rice. The barber woman 
takes three betel leaves, and tears them away, before the face of the girl. After 
this the uncle, or father, of the girl takes the Thali from the hands of the astrologer 
to whom it will be given beforehand. The astrologer will have it in a plantain 
leaf with some rice in it and will be repeating some Maniraws over it. The Thdli 
is taken from him after giving him betel and nuts,and is given to the barbarwoman 
who calls out three times to the astrologer asking him whether the auspicious 
moment to tie Thdli is come. On his replying in the affirmative, the barber worn an 
ties the Thali round the neck of the girl. Now-a-days, the duty of tying Thali 
13 taken up by some female relations of tlie girl, but not the mother. If the girl 
is affianced, Thali will be tied by the sister or the other female relations of the bride¬ 
groom, in which case the Thali will have to be provided by the bridegroom’s 
people. 

(7) After tying Thdli, all the female relations sprinkle rice over the girl by 
way of blessing her. She then gets up and all the female relations dress the girl 
with pairs of new cloths brought by them for the occasion as presents. These 
cloths are called Mantra kodi (a(GS><S*is\) Best friends of the girl’s family are also 
allowod to bring new cloths and dress the girl. By right the father is to tie the 
first pair of new cloths, which will be tied by his sister or other near relations- 
Then the nude’s which is tied by his wife. If the girl is affianced the bridegroom’s 
people should tie it first of all. After tying all the Manthrakodis, the girl takes 
lier seat. Superfluous cloths will be removed. 


(8) The barber woman keeps in a sieve or muram in front of the 

girl three green plantains, each in a betel leaf, over which a lighted wick will 
ho kept. The girl cuts these plantains into pieces and keeping her 
hand in crossways she shoves away the sieve with its contents. There will be 
four unhusked cocoanuts, kept in the four corners of the Pandal which the barber 
w oman takes and keeps before the girl, who touches them with her hands and then 
touches her forehead by way of respect. After this, she is made to act in imitation 
nF all sorts of domestic duties, such as, cooking rice for which an earthenpot and a 
I idlo are put before her; grinding curry-stuff for which a grinding stone-roller will 
!• * provided, &c. &c. After this, the girl is taken to a plantain tree writh its bunch 
" 1,iclt w111 b( ' to the pillar on the South-east corner of the Pandal. She cuts 
i,< plantain bunch after putting rice on it, and touching it, and touching her fore- 
h.-ad In w a\ oi respect. Sho is then taken to her seat and sprinkled over with rice. 
Jl froM of llcr * brass-dish with some rice in it will be kept, in which all the female 
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relations put meney, which forms part, of the perquisites of the barber woman. After 
this Kanjikkalam under a canopy of red cloth, or silk, goes to the north-east corner 
of the Pandal a*tid outside of it, with the earthen pot containing the packets and 
accompanied by 7 or more of females in odd numbers with lit up lamp and Nirandzki. 
This is called going to a jasmine plant. There the barber woman plants a knife on 
the ground in front of which three betel leaves are kept with a lighted wick in 
each of them. Kanjikkalam pours water around it, &c. sprinkles rico over it, and 
touches it and touches her forehead by way of respecting it. She is then asked to 
look up to see the gold, and the sun is pointed to her. Afterwards the knife is 
pulled out and all return to the Pandal with the covered earthen pot containing 
the packets of gold, rice &c. The earthen pot is kept in front of the Kalydna- 

(9) The next thing is to try the luck of Che girl with the packets iu tho 
earthen pot. Kalydnafcutti makes a hole in the cover of tho earthen pot, dips her 
hand into it and takes a packet, the contents of which are examined. If the girl 
takes out one containing gold and flower, or, rice and flower, she has a happy and 
prosperous life before her. The packet containing charcoal, or turmeric, is con¬ 
sidered to be unlucky, and if it is taken, the girl is made to try another chance. 
The girl is then sprinkled over with rice and taken to a cocoanut tree accompanied 
by females in odd numbers with lamp and Niranazhi. The girl goes round the 
cocoanut tree (accompanied by females) three times, pours water at its foot and 
touches it and her forehead by way of respect. She then goes to a jack tree where 
the same formalities are gone through. After this, the girl is taken directly to the. 
house where she is served with sweet things. Of the new cloths received, some 
are sent to near female relations the next day. Those who receive them feed tho 
bearers and make presents of money &c. Thus ends the Thdli kettu ceremony. 

12. Amongst Tiyars, it is the* custom for the local caste barber women to 
tie Thdli. She is not known by any particular name. 

13. It is the custom for a number of girls to have their Thdli tied at the 
same time and place by one and the same person. 

Id. Amongst Tiyars, Thdli is tied by a female and therefore no answer 
is required as far as T iyars are concerned. I do not know what is the custom pre¬ 
valent amongst Nayars. 

1-5. As fas as Tiyars are concerned this question does not require an 
answer. 

16. Ditto. 

17. Ditto. 

18. No Thdli is tied on by the girl’s mother. 

19. Every girl must undergo Thdlikettu ceremony before reaching the 
age of puberty. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in justification of this. 

20. Amongst Tiyars, there is the marriage ceremony to go through, before 
the girl is allowed to consort with a man. Amongst Navars there is the formality 
of a Pudamuri (n^s^ol,) the ceremonies of which are very few. As other compe- 
tent persons willgivo a description of the ceremonies attending a Pudamuri , I con¬ 
fine my description to the marriage ceremony prevailing amongst Tiyars which is 
as follows 
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It is always customary for a wpa to find out a woman for him. Tbeduty of select¬ 
ing a girl rests with his male relations. If a suitable girl is found, either the father 
or the uncle of the bridegroom, accompanied by a friend, goes to the girl’s house, and 
moots the subject to the girl’s father, or guardian. The girl’s party asks for a few 
day’s time to give a decided answer, and a day is fixed for that purpose. In the 
meanwhile, the girl’s party makes enquires about the bridegroom, and consults their 
relations, friends, and neighbours -about the proposal. On the day named the 
bridegroom ’3 party goes to the bride’s house. If the answer is favoarable, they 
take their meals there and go away, after fixing a day for fixing the day on which 
the marriage ceremony is to be celebrated. On that day the father, or uncle, of the 
bridegroom, or both, accompanied by some friends, one of whom will be a nadu&dran 
^nosaeeomob) or mediator. They bring a kanisan (astrologer) with them, and also some 
bundles of betel &c. The horoscopes of both the bride and the bridegroom will be 
examined by the astrologer, in the presence of persons from both sides. If the proposed 
connection is found to be suitable, an auspicious day will be fixed, and both the horos¬ 
copes are tied together. The Kanisan is then paid and sent away. Then the 
middle room is prepared with lit-up lamp and nirandzhi. There will also be kept 
some sweet things in a plantain leaf. Two planks will be kept there representing 
the bride and bridegroom. Bice is sprinkled over the lamp, and planks, by all those 
present. The uncle of the girl takes his position behind the planks, and the nadn- 
%&ran after repeating the following sentence “ Aarasnounaoaosgo 

(mentioning the Illam) (mentioning the Illam) go 

raflfgjfrb nojejarat ebon's aJsflxUa and then gives 11J or 21 fanams to the 

uncle of the bride. He accepts it. The meaning of the above sentence in Malaya- 

lain is “ after obtaining permission of the K&ranavars and friends, the Tiyan of- 

Illam marries the Tiyatlii of-Illam with one of the four things.” The four things 

arc, I presume, Panam (money), Pudava (cleth), oil and rice. Here one of them 
is the Panam (money) of 11^ or 21 fanams paid to the uncle of the bride. After 
this is over, food will be served. Afterwards the bridegroom’s party leaves the house 
taking the horoscopes with them. Before leaving, the bridegroom’s party will fix 
the number of people to be expected with the bridegroom on the marriage day. 
If the number 50 is given, the bride’s party is to expect a number not more than 
100. If the number is 100, a number not exceeding 200 should be expected. 

t'2) On the day fixed for the marriage, all the friends and relations of the 
bridegroom are invited to his house. On their arrival, the middle room is prepared 
with a lit-up lamp and nirandzhi. The bridegroom enters it, with his best man, and 
they take their seats on the planks provided for the purpose, on the left side of the 
lamp, best man sitting on the right side of the bridegroom. Sprinkling of rice by 
way uf blessing the bridegroom by all the relations, both male and female, then 
takes place. Some of them more closely connected make presents of money to 
the bridegroom according to their ability. Then all of them start for the bride’s 
house with the bridegroom. No food is usually given at the bridegroom’s house. 
Alter their arrival at the bride s house,water will be given in a hindi to the bride¬ 
groom and his best man, who wash their legs with it. The middle room is prepared 
u ith lamp and nirandzhi. Tho bridegroom enters the room, with his best man, and 
t ikes l.is scat, the best man taking his seat on the right side. The bride is then 
brought to the room, and made to take her scat on the left side of the bridegroom. 
Sprinkling of rice by all tho male and female relations of the bride and the bride- 
-.‘■ •mi then takes place. Iho bride is conducted to the seat by the wife oE tho 





uncle. After this the girl will be dressed in a apiece of new cloth called 

to be brought by the married sister of the bridegroom. A pair of new cloths 
calledn-JSvxi) should be brought by another married sister of the bride¬ 
groom, if he has any, or else it must be purchased by the father, or uncle, of the 
bridegroom. This pitdava will be left on the cloth-line in the room to which the 
bride’s close relations have a claim. After the sprinkling of rice, the uncle of the 
bride takes his position in the rear of the bride and the bridegroom, and the 
Nadu&dran of the bridegroom’s party stands in the front. The latter then repeats 
the following sentence "ifto^moQjncaQ 310250 ^Ljss*32(3)ldai3ao5o c^_i 3 slAil|— 6 r)g-j<Breun 
nrricgjreunite®—railfgjfrb nojej}^ ftsrvg oJrelrsJo the meaning of which 

is “after getting permission of the Karanavars and friends, the Tiyan of-Illam 

(lineage) marries the Tiyathi of-Illam with two of the four things”. Here the two 

things are money and cloth. The Nadu&dran then "hands over 42fanams, which is 
called Kdnapanam (mortgage money) in a piece of cloth to the uncle of the bride, 
and the uncle of the bride takes the money, saying, “tft^emoJema aJsepgrrV’, the 
meaning of which is that he accepts the Kdnapanam. After this, rice is again 
sprinkled and the bridegroom goes out with his bestman, and the girl is taken out 
from the middle room by the sister of the bridegroom. Afterwards all the guests 
assembled are fed sumptuously. After meals, the bride and the bridegroom are seated 
again in the middle room and sprinkled over with rice. The wedding party will 
then leave the place, taking with them the bride, who is conducted out of the house 
by the sister of the bridegroom. Some females, generally two, from the bride’s 
house, will go with the bride, who will return on the very day after taking meals. 
On arrival at the bridegroom’s house, water is poured over the feet of the bride 
and the bridegroom, by the sister of the bridegroom, before entering the house. Tho 
bride and the bridegroom with the bestman will be conducted to the middle room 
which will be prepared with lamp and nirandzki. They take their seats, the best 
man on the right, and the bride on the left, of tha bridegroom. Sprinkling of rice 
by all the male and female relations takes place here too. The ceremony is over. 
The bride and bridegroom stop that night in the bridegroom’s house. The next 
day they go to the bride’s house, and stop there for the night. The next day after 
meals they return. Afterwards the married couple are invited for dinner called 
Salkaram ( fr o^ s , 3,Di ) by their close relations on both side. The first SaUdram 
must be that of the uncle. 

(3.) There are two forms of marriage. In one form the Kdnapanam is 
only 42 fauams. In the other form of marriage in addition to the Kdnapanam 
(which will be only 11 J fanams) given by the naduZdran as described in the above 
para, an amount, equal to two fanams per head, for all the persons, both male and 
female, who accompanied the bridegroom and took meals at the bride’s house, is 
also given. This amount is given after meals. The ceremonies are the same in 
both forms of marriage. There is a difference in the after consequences of these 
two forms of marriage. If one marries on a Kdnam of 42 fanams, the husband 
has to incur all the expenses relating to the ceremonies of first menstruation, and 
first pregnancy, of the wife. In the other case, the wife’s people will have to incur 
these expenses, and if the girl is with the husband while the first menstruation 
takes place, the girl’s people will have to bring all the necessary things with them 
and perform the ceremony, but now-a-days they bring only money with them. So also 
for the first pregnancy ceremony. The first form of marriage has a touch of the 
custom of Makkath&yam about it. There is also another diffei'enee. In the case 



of 42 fanams’ marriage, nothing is|to be paid by persona invited for the ceremony 
by the bridegroom. But in the other case all the persons invited by the bride¬ 
groom will have to pay two fanams each to the bridegroom, whose people collect 
the money, and pay it to the bride’s people. This collection is done at the bride¬ 
groom’s house before starting, and if the whole is not collected from there it is done 
also at the bride’s before meals. These payments are recorded on a cadjan leaf 
with the name of the person and the amount paid. According to closeness of 
relationship, and friendship, large amount may be given, but none can pay a sum 
less than two fanams each. The payment of these fanams are recorded with a 
view of repayment which is to bo made on the occasion of marriage or other cere¬ 
monies, taking place in the house of any of those persons who now pay. 

21 . I am not in a position to answer this question. 

22. Amongst Tiyars, the formalities of a marriage necessarily differ on 
many points between North and South Malabar, because, the Tiyars of North Ma¬ 
labar follow Marumakkathciyam and those of South Malabar follow Makkath&yam. 

"With the exception of trifling variations, the formalities are almost t he same 
throughout North Malabar. 

In the South Malabar too different localities are known to have different 
formalities. 

23. In North Malabar a Tiyar woman cannot have Sambandham with as 
many men as she pleases at the same time. A Nayar woman too cannot have such 
Sambandham. In South Malabar, especially in Ponnani, Ernad and Walluvanad 
Taluks, there were instances of Nayar women having as many Sambandhak&r as 
they please at the same lime. Amongst Tiyars in South Malabar it is usual for a 
singlo brother to marry a girl for all the brothers in the family. But this custom 
is dying out as the people grow in civilization. Amongst Nayars too the custom 
of having many Sambandliak&r is dying out. 

24. Amongst Tiyars it is only the custom that prohibits a woman from 
having Sambandham with many men. 

25. If a woman wishes to terminate a Sambandham she can do so. 


2 G. The formalities necessary to dissolve a Sambandham are simple and 
few. Among Tiyars, the Nadnkaran, who effected the marriage, will have to go 
to the woman’s house and say that HclAram (divorce) is given. Even if this is not 
done, it is sufficient if the husband does not go to the wife’s house duriug the 
next. Onam and Vishu holidays that may come after the wife is sent away to her 
own house. This omission on the part of the husband is considered to be sufficient 


ground for the wife’s people to give her in marriage to another man, if they are so 
willed. If a female wishes to dissolve her sambandham it is not so easy a matter as 
in the case of husband. She will have to show sufficient grounds to satisfy her re¬ 
lations. Adultery on the part of the husband, and even taking another woman as 
his mistress, if pleaded by her, are not taken notice of by her relations, as long as 
i-ho is supported by the husband. But in tbe ease of a woman, very trifling causes 
are sufficient for the husband to drive her away. It is therefore that I consider it 
desirable that a law should he introduced to recognize marriage among Hindus 
who follow Marumakkathdyam. 
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I may bo allowed to state here that although the dissolution of a samban- 
dham is so easy an affair, yet it is very seldom tlat such dissolution takes place 
amongst Tiyars. . After man and woman are made husband and wife, they live so 
till the one or the other dies, and enjoy all the happiness and pleasures of a wed¬ 
ded life. 

27 and 28. A man can have sambandham in more than one house at the 
same time, and there is nothing to prevent it.» But the formalities of a second 
sambandham are very few, and the wife stands in the position of a mistress. She 
will not be taken to her husband’s house, where there is a legal wife, hut kept in 
her own house. 

29 and 30. Amongst Tiyars and North Malabar Nayars, the woman sleeps 
and takes her meals iu her husband's house. In South Malabar among Nayars, 
the woman as a rule lives iu her own tarawad house. • 

31. It is the recognized custom in North Malabar, that the husband should 
support the woman and her children during the Sambandham. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. If a woman lives with her Sambandhakk&ran in his house, and bears 
him children, he does feed and clothe them. If it is an undivided taraw&d house, 
they are fed out of the income of the taraw&d property. 

34. If Anandiravar work for tarawad no allowance is made to them by 
the k&ranavan. Anandiravar often cultivate taraw&d land for rent, and in such 
cases they are permitted to deal with the surplus, if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Anandiravar do not generally work for taraw&d. They try to earn 
something for themselves, and for their near relations, such as, direct sister and her 
children. 

36. If the wife and children of an Anandiravan live in the common tara¬ 
wad house, they are supported out of income of the taraw&d property. If the 
Anandiravan is an earning man he generally gives something to the K&ranavan for 
the support of his wife and children. 

37. There is no such thing as (Putkr&vakasam) recognized 

in North Malabar. But whatever is given by the father during his lifetime, out of 
his own earniugs, is allowed to be enjoyed by the wife and children. Property so 
given is always known as that obtained as Puthravakasam. I do not know any 
practice analogous to it in South Malabar. 

38. There is no objection to providing a permissive law for Nayars. I 
wish to provide such a law also for the Marumakkath&yam Tiyars of North Mala¬ 
bar. Although the marriage among them is as formal as could be wished, the 
abandoning of a wife is easier than for one to divest himself of the dress he has 
on. This is very deplorable. 

39. I would like to retain the customary form of marriage as far as Tiyai’3 
are eoucerned, and make registration evidence of its legal recognition. Regis¬ 
tration must be made as little inconvenient to the parties as is possible. 

40. The Sambandham recognized in practice differ from all the’eouditions 
of a valid marriage given in the margin of question 40, except condition No. 4, 
and also portion of condition No. 1 as far as it relates to the woman, who cannot have 
a husband living at the time of marriage. With reference to proviso 2 it is pro- 
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liibited ambngst Tiyars for a man and a woman to marry if they are known to 
ljelong to the same Illam (liuenge) however estranged they might bej and no 
relationship of any kind could be traced between them. There are only 8 Illams, 
namely, (1) Theuankudi, (2) Padenkudi, (3)Nollika, (4) Manankudi (5) Payarapayi 
(6) Ban—(7) Bangaleri and (8) Kannankudi. Whenever a proposal of marriage is 
made, enquires about the Illam are at once made and ascertained. However 
desirable a match may be if the Illam is the same, the proposal will simply be 
rejected. Each family is expected to know its own Illam. 

41. I have no conditions to add to, or omit from, those given in the margin 
of question No, 40. 

42. Adultery, ill-treatment and neglect to support, are considered to be 
reasonable grounds for dissolving a sambandham according to local usage. 

43. I do not feel conrpetent to answer this question. 

44. The new rights proposed to bo derived from a marriage as described 
in tlie margin of question 44 are good. The term “sufficient provision” in clause 
(") requires explanation and some restrictions, and also “self acquired property”. 

45. I am not in a position to answer this question satisfactorily. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that all my answers relate mostly to questions 
which relate to the affairs of Tiyars following the Maruma&lathayam law in North 
Malabar. 

ONDEN RAMAN, 

Sheristadar, 
Chirakkal Taluk. 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ey. C. KANNAN NAYAR Ayaijcal, 

Pleader, Palghat. 

1 . Sambandham is allowed. 

2. No. 

3. In the following cases inter-sambandham is altogether forbidden :— 

Between :— 

(1) Chfirnavan and Sudran. 

( 2 ) Athikkurissi, Pallichchfm, Vattckfitt and Anthfiran. 

(3) Akathu Chfirnathu and Purathu Chfirnathu. 

(4) Several divisions of the Sudras themselves. 

4. They will be excommunicated and will not again be admitted in society. 

5. Ee-admission to society cannot be effected by any prayasehittam. 

0. Korapuzha river. 

7. They do. 

8 . They can. 

9 and 10 . They do not take their women South of the Korapuzha. I do not 
know the real cause. It is said that the custom is brought about by the animosity 
that existed in former days between the native Rajas North and South of that river. 
The cause no longer exists, and the effects should not continue. 

11 . Tali kettu kaly an am is a ceremony that is calculated to bring disgrace 
on Nayars and work ruin to their property. It is said to have been introduced by 
men of other castes who were self-willed and tyrannical. The abolition of this cere¬ 
mony will conduce to the welfare of the Nayars. 

12 . The general jwactice among Nayars is to get one of the girl’s own pari- 
sha to tie the tali. Pie who ties the tali is known by the name of manavfdan. In 
rare cases Nedungudis arc engaged for tying the tali. 

13. In cases in which Nedugadis are engaged as abovesaid it is usual to tie 
the talis to a number of girls at the same time and place. 

14. No, he does not; for, any one without regard to his age, position or quali- 
fication is choseu to tie the tali which is removed on the 28th day. The Manavfdan 
does not therefore acquire a right to become the girl’s Sambanthakkaran. 

15. If, as regards the age &c. of the Manavfdan and of the girl, they as well 
as their kinsfolk agree, the usual Sambandham between them may be formed. 

1G. Yes; for instance one * * * * * of Cochin tied the 

tali for a girl of * * * * * Subsequently a Sambandham was formed 

between them. 

17. There is pollution if the Manavfdan happens to be a person selected 
from the girl’s own parisha (caste people). This custom is observed among all Nayars. 





18. T:\likcttii must be performed before attainment of puberty, or the girl 
would be excommunicated. ]|do not know that there is anything but custom to be 
j (leaded in justification of this. # 

20 When the bride’s and the bridegroom’s Tarawads arrange the samband- 
ham, two Desakars (men of tbe locality) are sent to the bride’s house where they are 
fed sumptuously. On the day fixed for Sambandham the bridegroom, with his rela¬ 
tions and Desakar, goes to the Jjride’s house where they are feasted. Thambulam 
(betel-leaf, nut &c.) is distributed among those present. They then return early 
the next morning. 

21. In some places the same formalities are observed and in others not. 

22 . I do not know. 

23. It is not permitted; biit in some localities this brutal custom is shamelessly 
followed, I hear. 

24. It is not warranted by any recognized principles. It is indulged in the 
fashion of brutes. 


23. She can. 


20 . It is said, in former days 2 fanams were given when Sambandham was 
dissolved. Nothing of the kind takes place now. 

27. Some persons do it against all propriety. 


28. There is nothing to prevent it except moral law and propriety. 

29. As a rule she resides in her own house, but sometimes goes and lives in 
her husband’s. 


30. I do not know. 

31. All except meals, which she takes in her own house. 

32. It is not the custom to change the Sambandham frequently. There are 
some unprincipled men who do it. There are othei'S more honorable who cleave 
together for life. 

33. He does, but it is not compulsory. 

34. Anaudaravars do generally cultivate Tarawad laud for rent and appro¬ 
priate the profits to themselves. They do not make over the profits to the Tarawad 
nor does the karanavan grant any allowance. 

33. Both cases exist, but the practice of working for themselves is more 
general. 

30. They don’t hand over their earnings to the karanavan. 

37. I don’t know. 


38 It is not only unobjectionable, but is very necessary. If tbeHon’ble Mr. 
S:mkaran Nayar’s bill be passed with some modifications it will be beneficial. 

39. A law which provides that the Marriage should be registered, or solem- 
i < - <!, before a Registrar, will not bo quite acceptable to the people. Providing for 
’ 1 *’ orCt ’ through the Cqnrts of Law would equally be distasteful. Nowhere in India, 
Ingistrar and registration had recourse to at Marriages; and it is undesirable 





that the people of Malabar, small in number as they ^re, should have such a legisla¬ 
tion. It is enough if the Marriage is registered by Aipsam Officials the day after it 
lakes place, and sent tp the Taluk as they do the Birth and Death Register. 

4-0. Both the bridegroom and the bride should be Marumakkathayakar, and 
neither of them should belong to castes between which mter-sambandham is prohi¬ 
bited. 

Conditions 1 to 3 are not among the ordinances that constitute the present 
Sambandkam and should be introduced. The 4th condition is at present observed. 

41. 

42. Dissolution is made at will and not on any principle. 

43. Husbands meet all the requirements of the wives except meals. Some 
make no exceptions and even make gifts of property. . 

44. I am for (a) ( b ) (c) and (e). 

( d ) It is unfair to let the whole property go to the survivor and children of 
the deceased, and to leave nothing for his own thavazhi (mother and sisters) and for 
the Tarawad. A legislation to the effect that J of the property is to devolve on tho 
deceased’s own thavazhi; § to the Tarawad, and £ to the survivor and children 
would be beneficial. 

Resolutions to this effect were passed at the several meetings held in Palghal 
in connection with the marriage bill. 

45. I think it is. 


(feigned.) C. KAN NAN NAYAR, 

(True translation as near as may be, 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM.) 
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MARUMAKKATHAYAM MARrIaGE COMMISSION. 

ANSWERS TO INTERROGATORIES 

BY 

M. R. RY. AMBU NAIR AVARGAL, 

SUB-REGISTRAR , 

OF PONNANI. 

1 . A man of higher division of Nayar can have Sambandham (o\>isojrruj<>) 
with a woman of lower division. 

2 . A woman is not allowed the same liberty. 

3. Sambandham of a man of lower caste with a woman of higher caste is 
altogether forbidden. 

4. Females who form Sambandham with men prohibited by caste aro 
turned out of taraw&d, and are outcasted, and arc refused maintenance from taraw&d. 

5. No prS-yascliitbam is known among Nayar castes which will validate a 
Sambandham between prohibited persons. 

6 . Korapuzha (G<je> 3 m river is the recognized boundary. Nayars of 
North Malabar form Sambandham with females of South Malabar, if the male is 
of allowable caste, but Nayars of South Malabar do not form Sambandham with 
Nayar females of North Malabar. 

8 . There is no valid reason why such marriages should bo prohibited. 
People of North Malabar superstitiously stick to the old custom in not allowing 
their females to cross Korapuzha. 

9. There is no valid objection, but, as a rule, they are not allowed by 
caste rules to cross Korapuzha. 

10 . There was some reason in ancient times when the South and North 
Malabar were ruled by rival native Rajahs. They were always at war, and there 
was no guarantee for protection to the subjects of rival chiefs. Though tbey. aro 
not now the rulers, they arc even now considered heads of the caste system, and 
the Sambandbakarau (^oeojrrujaewofflnt) not being the recognized guardian of his 
wife,cannot take her to the South of Korapuzha without the consent of the Kara- 
navan of her taraw&d. 

11. T&li kettu Kalyanam is a ceremony to take place before the girls attain 

maturity, and is considered among Nayars, lobe the formal marriage of girls. The 
details of the ceremony are different in different parts of Malabar among different 
divisions of Nayars. All the girls of a Malabar Nayar tarawikl are placed on an 
auspicious day, selected by the astrologers, in the principal room of the house after 
they are purified by Kalasam Each girl should have an arrow 

a Cficppu (° ■ aJ ^) and a brazen plate called (ajs^.gnnasi) in her hand. They 
should be attended by a female of Nambiassan caste called brahma»i or 
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pushpothi. On each day this female recites sonic sacred songs yi the presence 
of the girls, and on the fourth day! a t8.lt is tied by a man of the same caste 

as the girl or by one of higher caste such as Nambudris Kshatriyas 

(eCnt^uifrb), Elayath (^3^) Tirumulpad and NedungAdi (simgcwisl) 

and also men of Kiriyam caste (‘fldoloi'OuiilisfcnnD'n.i 02 ^( 0 ). In cases where the t&li 
is tied by the girl’s caste man, he stops with the girl and accompanies her to the 
templo and after returning, the girl takes food in the leaf in which the man who tied 
her 18,1 i took his meals. Ho then leaves the house. If the man is of higher caste 
as described above, be leaves the house as soon as the tali is placed on the neck. 

12. A man, as described above, ties the t&li, and he is called tnanav&lan 
if he belongs to the same caste as the girl. 

13. As a rule, in cases where the t&li is tied by a man who is equal in caste 
to the girl, each girl should have a separate incinav&lan. Where the t&li is tied by 
a Brahman or Kshatriya, he ties the tali, at the same time, for all the girls in a 
house set apart to undergo the ceremony, . 

14. He obtains no right to cohabit with the girl merely because be ties 
the tali. But there is no special prohibition from his doing so if he is declared a 
sambandh akkS, ran. 


15. There is no prohibition to his forming Sambandham with tho girl if 
the parties agree. 


16. ISo instance of such a Sambandham is known to me. 

17. In some cases,.pollution is observed by the girls in South Malabar; 
Kiriyatliil Nayar, Sudras, VattfiHtt (au6i§ Pallich&n, (^l^rvk), and such 
other castes, where the T&li is tied by their cfwn caste men, observe pollution. 

18 . Mother, or any other female never ties tali. 

19. Every girl must undergo t&likettu ceremony before puberty. This is 

one of the Ach&rams recognized in Malabar. 


20. Some ceremonies, nest in importance to Taiikettu should be observec 
on the occasion of Sambandham. If a man proposes to form Sambandham with t 
girl, the consent of the EArauavan and father of the girl, and also that of the Kara 

“ l, f t r her ° £ th< ; man (bridegr0om ) should be obtained, if the horoscope. 
, 3 f ie man and girl agree. A socially respectable man is sent to th< 

ouse of tho girl to Hi the day of sambandham. In tlie evening of the appointee 
, v’ “ accompanied by bis friends and attended by Mariiu and Vein 

tl.edan (washerman) proceeds to the girl's bouse with bundles of betel and areca nut, 

S;:: rsi 7 g r r; to th ° k —** ^ and ££ 

a.„, „» “u.,:c"“ 

to the room bv tho matron nt i . * aild thc S irl 13 con due tec 

called Pudamuri (^s^olv Gov-unn^T 1 C ° reraony is ’ in uorth Malabar 

U«*au . ,J2 Ki 1 , T ^ th ° —■ ot Sambandham Kfida 

* } Ud ^wwltakayaral (^£^*310^.) 
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21 . No formalities as described above, arp observed on a Nambudri or Pat tar 



consent of the girl’s taravr&d is 


absolutely nccegsary. 

22 . There is some difference in the details of Sambandham in North and 
South Malabar. In North Malabar, in addition to the ceremonies decribed in the 
answer of question 20, some clothes and money are given to the girl on the night of 
Sambandham, and the girl is taken on the next day to the Sambandhak&ran’s 
house. This form of Sambandham is called Pudamuri. According to the other 
forms of Sambandham observed in North Malabar (tJvam-porukkal and Vld&ram- 
kayaral) the bridegroom on the night of Sambandham gives some money to the girl, 
and the girl is left in her own house till she is formally taken to the husband’s bouse. 
The Sambandham in South Malabar is the same as described in the answer to 20, 
but the girl is taken to the husband’s house by the females of the husband some 
days after Sambandham, and she visits the husband’s house only as a sojourner. 
The wife in South Malabar, as a rule, lives in her own house, while in North Mala¬ 
bar she lives in her husband’s house. 

23. A woman cannot have Sambandham with more than one man at a 

time. 

24. More Sambandhakaran than one is, as a rule, prohibited in Malabar, 
but the rule is more strictly observed in North Malabar. 

25. A woman is at'liberty to terminate Sambandham when she pleases. 

26. No formality is necessary for the dissolution of Sambandham. 

27. A man can have more than one Sambandham at a time. 

28. There is nothing to prevent it now. 

* 

* 29. In North Malabar, the wife lives at the husband’s bouse, and in South 
Malabar, as a rule, in her own house. 

30. Vide answer to 29th question. 

31. The wife and children arc supported by the husband during tlieir stay 
at the husband’s house. 

32. Changing of Sambandham is comparatively frequent; but the rule is 
that one man and one woman are to cleave together for life. 

33. Sambandhakaran feeds and clothes his wife and children if they lire 
with him in liis house. 

34. If Anandaravars work for the tarawal, their whole expense including 
that of wife and children, is borne by the taraw&d. They often cultivate the 
taraw&d lands for rent, and the surplus in such cases is entirely at their disposal. 

35. With rare exceptions, Anandaravars generally try to earn somthing 
for themselves. 

36. Their expenses and those of their wife and children arc met by their 
earnings, and the surplus, if any, remains as their self-acquisition. 

37. In North Malabar, among Nayars, when a man dies, a reasonable sum 
of money is given to the eldest sou lor Pulakuli, (pollution ceremonies) and some 
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house-hold furniture called Kattath§Ham (A§m»vrr,) is sent, to tlig widow. In 
some cases documents relating to inlmoveable property aro executed in favour of 
sons as putracakasam (-^woojaoc^o). In South Malabar, a sum of money alone is 

given to the sons after a man’s death. 

38. There is no objection to providing a permissive law of marriage for 
Nayars. 

* 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form and make its registration 
the evidence of its legal recognition. 

The difference is as follows :— 

•40. (1) A man may have a wife when forming a Sambandham, but a 

woman should not have a husband at the time of marriage. 

(2) The girl, according to the present custom, need not complete 
fourteen years in case she has undergone the t&li kettu ceremony. 

(3) According to the present custom, sanction of the K&ranavans of 
the male as well as of the female, should be obtained before Sambandham is formed. 
Their age is not taken into consideration. A woman, however old she may be, has no 
option to form a Sambandham, except with the consent of her K&ranavan or father; 
but the man if he can manage without the help of his tarawa l may have his own 
way. 

(4) Hot only custom relating to consanguinity or affinity is now con¬ 
sidered the only criterion in forming a Sambandham, but a strict regard to the 
caste (caste should be equal or higher of the man especially) is also taken to be 
an important factor in the formation of Sambandham. 

41. (a) When one marries another of a prohibited caste, lie or she should 

be declared to have no claim over the taraw&J property. Otherwise, a Nayar lady 
married by Tiyan or any pollutor caste man will have a right to enter the taraw&d, 
and claim maintenance from it, and her children will have a right to become the 
K&ranavan of her tarawad, and this will be detrimental to the social happiness of 
the Malabar taraw&ds. 


(b) One should be allowed to marry again, during the life time of 
one’s wife or husband, as the case may be, if the wife or husband should suffer 
from any incurable or contagious disease, or when she or he is insane, or becomes 
a convert to another religion. In such cases, men should be allowed to a marry a 
second time without affecting a divorce. 


42. Adultery, and habitual disobedience to husbands, are considered reason¬ 
able grounds for divorce. 


48. In North Malabar, wife and children are generally maintained by 

ImsWs for life, while in South Malabar they are maintained at the expense 
their taraw&d. 1 


I h (a) The provisions contained in («) are approved of by mo. 

(4) As regards (4), the wife and children shall retain their rf-ht. 
members of then- taraw&d, hut shall not have a right to demand mai,,tenanc°e ft 
tin- .an... I as long as they live with their husbands, and they should lie cn.h 



to maintenance from their taraw&d during theii’iStay at tarawad house, even dur¬ 
ing the life-time of the husband. ^ 

(r)* There is nothing to be changed in ( c ) in my humble opinion. 

(<1) In case a husband dies intestate, bis self-acquired property should 
be equally divided among bis uterine brothers, sisters, and wife and children. In 
case uf wife, her self-acquired property should go to her children, and failing these, 
to their tar a wilds. * 

(*) In making wills, men should have full liberty to dispose of his 
self-acquired property, as he pleases. There should be no provision restricting 
the power of a man in dealing with his self-acquired property. 

(f) I approve of the terms of (/). 

45. Nayars of British Malabar make Sambandham with those in 
Cochin State. 

E. AMBU NA1R, 

Sub-Registrar of Ponnani. 



From 

E A mini Nair, ^ 

m 

Bub-Registrar of Ponnani. 

To 

II . M. Winterbotliam Esq., c. s. 

Sib, 

With reference to your Memorandum dated 8th April 1891, I have the 
honor to submit my humble opinion regarding the proposed Marriage Bill affecting 
the Hindus following Marumakkatbayam Law. 

2. I agree with the main principles of the bill introduced by the Honorable 
0. Sankaran Nair, and in my lfumble view, it is of important necessity that a per¬ 
missive law enabling Hindus under Marumakkathayam law, to contract a legal 
marriage, should be passed, and that they should be given the power of disposing 
of their self-acquired property by Will. 

3. Since the introduction of the Bill, criticisms of various nature found 
place in the leading newspapers, and one of the opponents went so far as to publish 
a pamphlet decrying the bill bodily; while Mr. Ofchena Menon published an 
able pamphlet urging the importance of the bill being passed. I, a native of 
North Malabar was paiyfidly obliged to dissent from those of the North Malayalis, 
who maintained their opposition, on the ground that they already followed a fixed 
form of marriage. It may be true that the Malayalis have some form of conjugal 
connection, but it is net founded on any fixed principle, nor does it deserve to be 
called a marriage among any civilized nation, as such connection is neither religi¬ 
ous nor binding on, the parties. What the educated Malayalis now desire, is that 
they should have a form of marriage which the Law will recognize. The Madras 
Higli Court has more than once declared that the present matrimonial relation 
among Malayalis is merely a concubinage. It cannot be recognized by law as it is 
dissolvable at the will of the husband or wife. The offspring of such connection 
has no claim to inherit the property. Even in this advanced age of civilization, 
the dissolution of marriages at the will of husband or wife or their relatives, is 
very common in Malabar, as there is no law at present condemning such wanton¬ 
ness, nor is a husband legally bound to maintain his wife and children. According 
to natural law a man is bound to help those whom he calls into existence till they 
can-take care of themselves. It pains me to say that even this law is not appli¬ 
cable to Marumakkathayam population. Although we are under the blessed British 
Government, our children, (never mind legitimate or illegitimate) cannot claim 
maintenance from their father in a Civil or Criminal Court, nor arc we at liberty 
to contract a legal marriage. Chapter 3G of the Criminal Procedure, relating to 
maintenance of wife and children, and Chapter 20 of the Indian Penal Code re¬ 
garding offences relating to marriage, are declared as not applicable to us. 

• 

4. Wc cannot at present sue Tor adultery, nor complain against a man 
who seduces our wife, though, in fact, we maintain our wife and children at our 
house. Besides, supposing we set apart all our earnings for the use of our wifo 
and children we are not in a better position, since wo were born of Marumakkathfl,- 
yam parents. 
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5. Though we are called Hindus, none ff the provisions of Hindu Law are 
now applicable to us. When we will away our property, the Hindu Law is level¬ 
led against us, and we are debarred from writing wills. It is very strange that 
this mischievous portion of the Hindu Law is held applicable to us, while all its 
beneficial provisions are kept aloof from us. If the power of disposing of our seff- 
acquircd property by wills be granted to us, Malabar will in course, rise in pros¬ 
perity and independence. The acquisitions of a Junior member of a taraw&d now 
goes, not to speak of his children, to the Kftranavan of the taraw&d. According to 
the practice now prevalent, the wife and children are turned out from his house 
as soon as a man dies, and before bis corpse is taken to the burial ground. His 
Junior Anandaravans perform his obsequies, while the Karanavan inherits all his 
property. The uterine brothers and sisters of the deceased have only a right to 
maintenance along with their cousin relations in the taraw&d. His wish to provide 
for his children, uterine brothers and sisters, cannot now be accomplished, except 
by a gift of his property during his life-time. As he has no hold on his wife and 
children, and as the connection he formed with his wife is voidable at her will or 
of her relatives, he is afraid of giving his property till his last moment. I know 
several instances in which persons died a sorrowful death without accomplishing 
their wishes. In case he carries out his intentions, the gift is dragged before a 
Civil Court and there fought out between his K&ranavans and Donees and is at last 
thrown away on some technical ground or other. To remedy all these evils, it is 
highly desirable that we should be empowered to dispose of our self-acquired 
properties by will. 

G. With due deference to the Honorable Sankaran Nayar I beg to malco 
tbe following suggestions dissenting from him. 

I. The females of Malabar being averse to going to public offices, they 
should be allowed to have marriages registered in their houses by au 
officer empowered in that behalf, by payment of a small fee. 

II. The minimum age of a bridegroom should be fixed at 25. 

IIT. In contracting marriages the consent of the guardian, who maintains the 
girl, should be held sufficient for the purposes of the marriage Act. 
The K&mavans, as a rule, do not maintain all the members of tara- 
wads, if the tarnw&d property is insufficient therefor. The father, 
brother, or maternal uncle, or mother in the absence of these, should 
have power to give a girl in marriage. • 

IV. The rules of divorce mentioned in the Bill appear to he too rigid, and aro 
similar to those contained in the Christian Marriage act. In matters 
of divorce Mar umakkatb ay am people have hitherto been enjoying liber¬ 
ties unknown to any other nation in the world. It is therefore desir¬ 
able that an easy form of divorce should be substituted. As the 
marriage now treated in the Bill is a civil one, the parties should be 
allowed to dissolve their marriage ou their executing a deed of divorce 
before the Marriage Registrar. 

The Mohammadan rules of divorce, which are less severe than those contain¬ 
ed in the Bill, might with judicious selection be substituted. Moplahs following 
Maruraakkatb&yam law have some form of divorce which may also, with some 
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modification, be adopted for Malajfdis. There is another form of ^divorce among 
Tiyars following Makkathayam. Panchayat of their castemen assembled for 
the purpose, hears the husband and wife, and according to their decision, a divorce 
is pronounced by the husband in their presence. Such a form of divorce with 
requisite modification may also be adopted. Any of the above form of divorce 
which will not drag the parties to an open court will be acceptable to Hindus 
following Marumakkath&yam. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

E. AMBU NAIR. 

• Sub-Registrar Ponnani. 
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MarumaUkatliayam Marriage Commission . 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. P. KARDNAKARA MENON Avargal, 
ESCHEAT DEPUTY COLLECTOR, 

Malabae. 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

4. Yes. The respective caste people out-caste them. 

5. No. 

6. The Elattfir river if any. (Note: —This is the Kfirapuzha). 

7. A Nayar of North Malabar may, if he is otherwise eligible (vide Q. 1 
supra). Some Nayars of South Malabar may “marry” and have “married in 
North Malabar. 

8. Vide latter part of answer to the last question. 

9. They do not. There is no reason why they should not. 

10. It is a matter of conjecture. Probably because in olden days when the 
K61athiri Rajahs and the Z amor ins were at war, the former wanted to prevent bis 
fighting men from emigrating. 

11. It is, in a word, a regular marriage as prevalent among other Hindus, 
minus its legal consequences. 

12. Sometimes a man of the same caste and sometimes one of a higher caste. 
He is called a “ Manavalan’'=a bridegroom. 

13. Yes. Shame! 

14. No. 

No earthly reason why he should not, except that it is not the custom. 

15. None whatever. 

16. No. 

17. I am told that “pollution” is observed in some parts of Malabar. 
Neither all divisions nor all parts of the District observe it. 

18. I understand that in some divisions the Mauavalan would not tie the 
tali, but would only hand it over to the girl’s mother, or other female relative. 

19. Yes, though instances to the contrary have taken place, without any 
body being any the worse for the omission. 

No. 

20. No formalities are necessary as I understand the jvord. 

21. See last answer. 






22. In North Malabaf presentation of cloth takes plaoe. In South Malabar 

even this is not necessary. | 

I believe so. 

I believe so. 

23. Certainly not. 

24. The authority is the same as that which prohibits marriage between 
brothers and sisters, mothers and sous Ac. &c, 

25. She can. 

26. I know of none. 

27. Yes. 

28. No. 

29. Sometimes in her “ husband’s ” house ; at other times in her Tara wad. 

30. The custom ot wives living in their husband’s houses is more prevalent 
in North Malabar than in South Malabar. 

31. Yes. 

32. Except among unprincipled people, the rule is for one man and one 
woman to cleave together for life. 

33. He does-. 

34. I believe so, or he won’t work. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

35. (i Generally ” they try to earn something for themselves.. 

36. The former is the rule. 

37. Yes. AYbat. one gets from his father is called liis Futravakasam. It exists 
both in North and South Malabar though in Smith Malabar we do not bear 
the term much used. The thing is there, however, all the same. 

38. None that I can see. 

39. I would prefer it. Bui if the Legislature won’t allow this, then I would 
accept the alternative. 

40. Yes e. g, in practice, (1) the man may have a wife living. 

(2) The age bar docs not exist. 

(3) The guardian’s consent is not necessary. 

42. Unwillingness to continue the contract is enough. 

43. Vide answers 29 and 31. 

44. I agree to all except I am not satisfied that “ sufficient provision” 

is a wise provision. I would not on the one hand make the widow and children 
follow the property into Court or, on the other, compel the father to leave his 
everything to the widow and children, as I fear, lie would have to do, unless his total 
acquisition amounted to something more than would “ provide them with a suitable 
maintenance”. I would give testamentary power in respect of (say) one half of a 
man’s acquisitions. 

45. Not ctutfvmary except on the boundary between Malabar and Cochin. 

m 

(Signed.) P. KARUNAKARA ME NON. 





MarumaJcJcathayam Marriage Commission . 
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Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. M. OTHENA MENON Avarcal, 
SUB-REGISTRAR 
Payyoli. 


Payyoli, 25th April, 1891. 

From 

M. OTHENA MENON, 

Sul-Registrar op Payyoli. 

To 

H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM Esq., c.s. 

Sir, 

I beg respectfully to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant 
enquiring (1) whether it is desirable to pass a permissive law enabling Hindus under 
the Marumakkathayam or Aliyasantuuam law to contract a marriage such as the law 
will recognise, and (2) whether it is desirable that the said Hindus should be given 
the power of disposing of their self-acquired property by Will. To both the questions, 
I beg to answer in the affirmative. 

"* 2. The first question assumes that there is no legally recognisable marriage at 
present among the Marumakkathayam Hindus of Malabar. If this assumption is cor¬ 
rect, the necessity for a marriage law will be admitted by all. The opponents of the 
pleasure do not say that no legally recognised marriage is at all necessary, for if they 
do they must forfeit all claims to be considered a civilised race. They simply con¬ 
tend that there is already a socially recognised form of marriage in Malabar which 
the law must consider as valid. The question then to be considered is whether there 
is at present a legally recoginised or recognisable form of marriage. 

The essential part of the marriage ceremony of the Hindus, according to the 
several Smrities , is the performance of what is called the Saptapadi or walking seven 
steps before the consecrated fire by the bride and the bridegroom together hand iu 
hand. Such a ceremony is certainly not observed by the uon-Brahman Hindus of 
Malabar. Among them, before girls attaiu maturity, it is usual to celebrate what is 
called a Kalydnam. But though the word Kalyanam signifies marriage, it is practi¬ 
cally a meaningless ceremony, Saptapadi not being a part of it, and the person tying 
the tali (the emblem of marriage) round the neck of the girl being often a Brahman or 
a male relation hired for the purpose or as it sometimes happens the [mother of the 
girl. Kalyanam is therefore not a marriage sanctioned by the solemnity of religion 
or by the authority of the Smrities. The real marital relationship with which the 
Kalyanam aforesaid has nothing to do, takes place under various forms in Malabar. 
In North Malabar some recognised form is frequently observed. It is called Potava- 
muri and is somewhat like this:—When a young man attains to a marriageable age, 
his father or maternal uncle looks out for a wife for him, and with the approval of 
the majority of the members of the family selects a girl from eligible ones. The 
father or uncle then goes in form to demand the horoscope of the girl which is given 
of course if the girl’s family approve of the match. Subsequently the father or 
uncle sends word that he will call on a certain day to fix a day for the marriage and 






on that clay he accordingly calls with three or four respectable neighbours. An as¬ 
trologer is also called to consult the horoscopes of the young man and the girl, and 
if they agree, a most convenient day is fixed for the celebration of the wedding. The 
father or uncle who has gone tlien gives in the presence of the .witnesses, the expen¬ 
ses, according to means, of the marriage feast to the girl’s father or uncle, and after 
meals which all partake of, departs. The youDg man has by this time invited his 
neighbours and friends, and on tbe appointed day having obtained tbe blessings of 
his elders and having received from his father or uncle a certain quantity of clothes 
and a sum of money, proceeds in* procession at night to the bride’s bouse. Having 
arrived there, the girl is brought to the principal apartment of the house and is 
presented with the clothes and the money in the presence of some old neighbours who 
have gone with the procession. After sumptuous meals all depart except the bride¬ 
groom who remains to consummate tbe marriage. The next day the bride is for¬ 
mally brought over to the husband’s bouse. Such is the most accepted form, but I 
may at the same time note that it is very much reduced when the marriage is to take 
place a second or a third time or when the man is of a higher caste than the woman 
(for it must be observed that in Malabar a woman is allowed to consort with any one 
of a caste higher than her own). There are besides this, forms whereby a man and 
a woman become husband and wife without any ceremony whatever. Such are 
“ Veetaramkayaruka” or “ Uzamporukkuka” which mean literally te somebody com¬ 
ing into the house” and “ living (with the woman) in his turn” respectively.. 

In South Malabar there is little or no ceremony like tbe above. If the 
man’s and woman’s families agree, the former proceeds to the latter’s house and 
becomes a recognized consort of the woman who is not brought over to the man’s 
house, unless he is the senior male member of the Tarawad. About Palghat however 
there is some formality observed. Four or five elders present on tbe wedding day 
recognise the relationship and pronounce this formula:—“ If he likes or if he dis¬ 
likes, let him come and go for six months.” If within those six months either party 
reject the other, the elders will call the delinquent party to account. A relationship 
formed as above is not binding anywhere in Malabar with the exception of the six 
months’ time allowed in Palghat. 

The opponents of the proposed measure say that the forms of connection 
above referred to should be considered as customs having the force of law. I under¬ 
stand that only such customs as are certain, immemorial and binding on all its follow¬ 
ers will be recognised as valid by law. If that is so, certainly the Potavamuri form 
as well as the others above mentioned are not valid customs inasmuch as they are 
not certain, and people may or may not follow the one or the other. 

2. In paragraph 383 of Mr. Strange’s Manual of Hindu Law which is con¬ 
sidered to he an authoritative exposition of Malabar Law, it is distinctly stated that 
concubinage is tbe rule iu Malabar. Mr. Mayne accepts this view and tbe Madras 
High Court, I understand, adopts the same. 

3. Although the marital relationship is formed without any religious or civil 
sanction as shown above, yet it must be admitted that in tbe majority of cases the 
parties behave well. It must however be also admitted tbat tbe tempting privilege 
oi‘ cutting asunder tbe relationship is often abused. Passion interest or caprice on 
either side suggest frequent motives for a dissolution and the connection is often de¬ 
graded to a transient society of profit or pleasure. In the absence of a binding force 
111 ^ ie relationship, we now feel a certain amount of insecurity, a want of perfect 
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unity between the husband and the wife, which deprives us of a great deal of the 
sweet pleasures of “home.” 1 

4. Apart from the moral aspects of the question, regarding which I need 
not say anything here, it seems to me that our present advancement justifies, under 
the circumstances mentioned above, the passing of a permissive law as proposed. 

5. As regards the second question : I beg respectfully to invite attention to 
the subjoined table. In it I shall compare the important districts of Tanjore, Tinne- 
velly and Madura with Malabar in the number of wills and gifts of immovable pro¬ 
perty registered in the three official years 1887—88, 1888—89 and 1889—90. The 
figures are taken from the published reports of the Registration Department. The 
registrations in the other Districts of the Presidency are far less than in those men¬ 
tioned above. 


Districts. 

Number of wills 
registered in 

Number of Gifts 
registered in 

1887—88 

1888—89 

1889—90 

1887—88 

( 

1888—89 

1889—90 

Tanjore ... 

265 

298 

330 

365 

397 

440 

Tinnevelly 

97 

126 

138 

228 

278 

304 

Madura ... 

122 

94 

107 

126 

173 

217 

Malabar 1 Tellieherry. 

14 

30 

12 

524 

725 

598 

Maianai ■■•| Calicut _ 

• 

27 

48 

47 

144 

177 

172 


The difference between the whole of Malabar and the other districts is note¬ 
worthy. In his Administration report for 1889-90 the Inspector-General of Regis¬ 
tration says :—“ The large number of gifts registered in the Tellieherry District is 
due to the operation of Marumakkathayam law.” The Registrar of Tellieherry 
reports “Analysing the operations under this head performed in my office in the 
year 1888-89 when the largest number during the triennial period ending March last 
was recorded, and examining them minutely as regards the class of the community 
to which the donors belong and the relationship which exists between the donors 
and the donees, I find that out of 67 deeds registered, 28 were executed by Tiyars, 
15 by Moplas and 24 by Naira and other castes all of whom follow nepotism; and 
that the donors in 49 cases were the parents of the donees and in the remaining 18 
husbands, brothers, sisters and uncles of the donees who had to be provided for. I 
have satisfied myself by a similar analysis that the deeds recorded in the remaining 
two years comprising the said period disclose the same truth. The same is the case as 
far as I have ascertained with respect to the transactions registered in the sub-offices 
under my jurisdiction, where the same law and the same customs having the force 
of law prevail.” In the Calicut District where also the Marumakkathayam law pre¬ 
vails, however, the number of gifts (172) registered is less than one-third the number 
iu the Tellieherry District (598) although the total number of documents registered 
in the former district is considerably in excess of the number in the latter. The 
Registrar of Tellieherry assigns the following reasons for the comparatively small 
number of deeds of gift registered in the Calicut District. (1) The Tiyars and the 
Mopla population in the Tellieherry District follow the Marumakkathayam law 
whereas the same classes in the Calicut District follow the ordinary Hindu and 
Muhamedan laws respectively. (2) In North Malabar married Nair women leave 
their Tarawads to live with their husbands, whereas in South Malabar women are 



















never allowed to leave their Tarawads. Moreover, although the MarumakkatMyam 
law does not allow the member# of a Tarawad to claim division qf the family property 
as a matter of right, still such divisions with the common consent of all the members 
are of frequent occurrence in *Norfch Malabar, while in South .Malabar divisions of 
Tarawad properties are very rare. Consequently the sense of obligation to provide 
for children is much stronger and the ability to do so greater among the Nairs of 
North Malabar than of South Malabar. The deeds of gift executed in the East Coast 
Districts relate mostly to property made over by Hindu donors to their daughters or 
sisters or to religious or charitaUle institutions.” 

6, The number of Wills registered in Malabar is insignificant and is useless 
for comparison as the executants are mostly Moplahs going to Mecca. 

7, I have given here the above table and the extract from the administration 
report in order to show that there is an apparent tendency in Malabar for a change and 
I think it may safely be inferred from the facts set forth that the executants of those 
gifts would have preferred If they had the power, a testamentary disposition of pro¬ 
perty to an actual transfer by gift as people generally are unwilling to part with 
their property during tbeir lifetime. 

8, I understand that about a hundred years ago such a thing as a private or 
self-acquired property apart from the joint Tarawad estate was almost unknown in 
Malabar. Whatever a member of a Tarawad earned belonged solely to the Tarawad. 
He dared not alienate it without the consent of the rest of the family and if, as an 
exceptional case, love or gratitude prompted that the wife and children should be 
given a livelihood, it was given as a Putravakasam by all tbe members jointly. But 
all that state of things has been changed by the present system of administration of 
civil justice, which recognises individuality in the members of a Tarawad. Not only 
the individuality but the individual acquisitions of each member of the Tarawad 
have also come to be recognised, but only till he breathes his last, after which they 
lapse to the joint Tarawad. If the policy of the present administration in recognis¬ 
ing individuality in the members of a Tarawad is to be consistently pursued, X dare 
say they ought to be allowed the power of determining who and in what manner their 
own earnings should be enjoyed after their death. The inconvenience now felt is 
indeed extreme. To speak in the first person—I am an official and a Marumakka¬ 
thayam follower, and mean to earn a moderate fortune. I have a wife and children 
who look only to me for support. Prudential considerations urge me to keep my 
estate in my own hands till I die. T may not make a will in favor of my wife and 
children, for, after my death it will be as valueless as a waste paper and I am ever 
tormented by tbe thought that after my death my estate will go to my brothers and 
sisters and not a pie will be given to my wife and children. There is danger both 
ways. I must either part with my estate to my wife and children in my lifetime and 
sacrifice my independence and depend solely on their good will and affection for my 
future subsistence or retain it in my hands and leave my wife and children to the 
chance ot my being able to execute and register a deed of gift on my death-bed. It 
is simply cruel to suffer me to remain iu such an embarrassing position. 

The necessity for a testamentary power is thus apparent. 

I have the honor to remain. 

Sir, 

Yotu’ most obedient servant, 

M. OTHENA MENON, 

. Sub-Registrar of Payyoli. 
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Answers t 


1. Yes. 

i 

2. Not in North Malabar, that is in the Taluks of Cherakal, Kottayam and 
Kurumbranad. In the other Taluks it is sometimes allowed. I personally know of 
some instances. 


3. The main divisions of the Hair caste are (1) Kiriyani'(2) Purath eharnatu 
(3) Akatk eharnatu or Sudra. There are besides^ these (1) Urali, (2) Vyapari o r 
Rfivari, (8) Pallichan (4) Vattakatan (5) Andiyur and (6) Ckembu kotti. Kiriyam 
is the highest, and males not females can have Sambandham in any of the others, 
Males in the Porath eharnatu division can have Sambandham in any of the others 
except Kiriyam. And males in the Akatk eharnatu division can have Sambandham 
in any of the others except Kiriyam and Porath eharnatu. In Akatk eharnatu 
there are many sub-divisions among whom Sambandham^ never takes place. In the 
last named six, intermarriage is prohibited. 

4. Yes it does. The man however has nothing, but the woman and her 
children born in such Sambandham are never admitted into her division afterwards. 


5. No. 


6. Korapuzha. 

7. Nair men from North Malabar form Sambandham in South Malabar, but 
Southern Nairs rarely if ever get females from the North, I know of only one such 
instance. 


S. Not generally done. The reason I think is that Nairs of North Ma - 
labar are very strict observers of caste distinction and unless they know for 
certain the Kulam of a Nair he will not be allowed to enter the cooking apartment 
or to form Sambandham with women. 

9. They may not. There is likewise a barrier in the north and east viz, the 
Kassargod river and a small stream in Wynad. There are a few instances however, 
of the rule being broken with impunity. 

10. The story is that Pai’asu Rama got three females from Indra, an As urn, 
a Gandarva and a Deva. The first he settled at Gokarnam, the 2nd in North Mala¬ 
bar and the last at Trichur. The progeny of the three are prohibited from associat¬ 
ing with one another. The real cause may be that Rajahs of Kolatlmad made such 
a rule while they owned sway from Korapuzha northwards. 

11. Tali-kettu is a mock marriage ceremony which every girl before the 13tli 
year of age must undergo. 

In North Malabar . This is a four days’ ceremony, on the first day the girl or 
any number of girls who have to undergo tali-kettu are brought together before the* 
Brahman who is to tie the Tali. At an auspicious hour he does pooja to as many 
pots of water as there are girls and pours the water on their heads. Afterwards a 
Tali is tied to the neck of each by the Brahman who then receives a gift (Dekshina) 
from the girls and departs. The second day is what is called Ra-Kalyanam or night 
marriage. The girls are brought to the marriage-panda], where a woman of the 
Ambalavasi caste sing a song, the girls standing at the time with a vaseful of rice 
with a cocoanut in it. When that is done a Marayan ties a ring on the right arm of 
the girls. Then a Jassamine plant is planted and watered; not necessarily by the 
girls undergoing the ceremony but by some other gii'l on their behalf. The third 
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day is the Pakal Kalyanam or clay-marriage. The woman’s song as on the previous 
day takes place first in the pan?lal, then at the tank, then again at the pandal. That 
done, the Marayan unties the ring tied by him the previous day calling the girl for 
the first time " Amina” at the time. The bringing of Jassamine- flower from the plant 
planted the previous day completes the major part of the ceremony. The fourth day 
is devoted to going to worship at a temple and the ceremony is then over. The 
above is the usual form, but in these days, in order to curtail the heavy expenses of 
four days’ feast the Tali-tying is done on the Ra-Kalyanam day. If the girl’s family 
is too poor to provide even a three days’ feast the girl is taken to a Brahman’s house 
to tie the Tali. 

In South Malabar the form is different though the ceremony lasts for four days 
there also. In the Charnatu division it is a Nedungadi or an Erati that ties the Tali; 
and one man is enough for any number of girls. In the other divisions for each girl 
a “ Manavalan” is selected according to agreement of horoscopes. On the first day 
he goes to the girl’s house, hud presents a cloth to her; on the second day he ties the 
Tali; does nothing particular on the 3rd day; on the fourth day he cuts into two 
the cloth given, one part being given to the girl and the other part taken by him. 
From the commencement of the ceremony until the cloth is cut, he is regarded as a 
duly married husband. The other minor formalities such as the song of the Ambala- 
vasi woman, the bringing of Jassamine flower and the worship at a temple are more 
or less like what prevail in North Malabar, In families in poor circumstances, it is 
usual for the mother to tie the Tali on their daughters on Onam days ; and in the 
.. vent of a selected Manavalan being prevented from attending by illness or accident 
the Tali is tied on his behalf by a Brahman. 

12. The tali should be tied either by a Brahman or by a male relation whose 
connection with the girl, if there was a valid marriage would be held unobjectionable. 
In North Malabar there is no name for the man. In the south if he is not a Brahman 
he is called “Manavalan.” 


lo. Throughout North Malabar and among Charnatu division in South Ma- 
0116 raaa ^ es the kali on any number of girls at the same time and place, other 

■ ivisions in South Malabar have a separate Manavalan for every girl. 

14. Certainly not in North Malabar. There is not the remotest idea that by 

■ he ceremony a marital relationship is meant. In South Malabar the theory is that 

1 ie iIanavalan lias a ri S lit t0 take the girl as his wife. On the fourth day of Kalya- 

' am , th L rigllt is relinquished by Off the Kettu potava which is a doth siren 

by the Manavalan to the girl. 

ID. There is no prohibition. 

16. Never. 


17. Not in North Malabar, 
woman among Kiriyam and Sudra. 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes. 


In South Malabar pollution is observed by the 
I am not sure about Charnatu. 


Nothing. 

a 


Mihhnv l' Jw 3 ; I‘ is calhd Fotavnmitri in North Malabar, Sambandham in Son 

art fi f a “S’ 1 "- In * P0t —' man's and wotna, 

rs consulted to see whether there is (©aJ3/cB«mn 0 ) a«Teement 

cerZ—y £££* * ^ ** The man b reaeIlta to‘bo womar 

y dothes and a sum of money. In the Sambandham form, the m 
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goes to the "woman’s house with a few friends and sleeps there, thereby making ii* 
public that he is a recognised husband. Ketakkora is similar but there is greater 
publicity and more pomp attending it. In both of tlipse last a present of clothes is 
not essential. 

21. Yes, except that a previous consultatio n of horoscopes of the man and 
the woman and the tying up of the two together as symbolical of marriage, are dis¬ 
pensed with. 

22. No. In North Malabar an agreement between the horoscopes is indis¬ 
pensable, and the cermony is completed by the gift of clothes and money. These 
are not required in South Malabar. 

No. Even in North Malabar, Sambandham without a gift of clothes takt- 
place. That is called Vitfiramkayaruka or Uzamporukkuka. In fact what Vitaram- 
kayaruka is in North Malabar is Sambandham in South Malabar. 

m 

They are not the same throughout South Malabar. 

23. Not in North Malabar and in South Malabar; the custom has almo 
wholly died out. 

24. Prohibited only by the refinement of society. There is certainly no rale 
of law, neither Sankaraeliariya nor the reigning Rajahs of old having interdicted v 

25. Certainly she can. 

26. Nothing. 

27. Yes. 

28. Nothing. 

29. Either in her own house or in that of her husband. 

30. No. In North Malabar a woman generally lives in her husband’s house 
But in South Malabar, unless the man is the senior male member of the house, the 
woman lives in her own house where she is visited by the man. 

31. In North Malabar the woman*ami children are generally supported I v 
the man but that is not the case in South Malabar where the woman’s Tara wad 
protects them. 

32. There are many instances where the union has subsisted happily through 
out life but there are also innumerable instances where passion, interest or capric 
has furnished motives for frequent changes. 

33. Yes, he does. 

34. No. 

Sometimes they do. 

Yes. 

35. Anandaravar working for the good of the Tarawad is now a thing of tht 
past. There is a host of Anandaravars who simply live at the expense of the Tarawad 
without doing anything either for themselves or for their Tarawad. 

36. If they earn anything they certainly give that to their wife and children, 
nothing being given to the Karanavan. 

37. Yes, but it is not a right which may be enforced by law. Well-to-do 
Tara wads give a paramba or paddy land to the children of a member of the Tarawad 
in the event of their being in poor circumstances. Such a gift is called Putravakasarn. 

There is nothing like it in South Malabar. 

38. None whatever. 
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39. I would have both. In respect to the prejudices of the people I would 
retain the prevailing forms and give validity to them by registration. There is no 
place where a marital relationship is formed without the knowledge of at least sis 
persons. I would make the registration of this connection at' any time during the 
lifetime of the husband and wife an evidence of marriage, the parties proving to the 
satisfaction of the marriage Registrar, that at the time of marriage they had duly 
fulfilled the conditions mentioned under question 44 infra. To meet exceptional 
cases the proposed form may also be adopted. 

40. (1) This is not necessary in a Sambandhara. One may now have any 
number of wives and contract again a recognised Sambandham. 

(2) Now the man and the woman may be of any age. 

41. In the second condition I would fix the age of the man at 21. Early 
marriage is of course to be put down as much as possible; and even at present marri¬ 
age seldom takes place before a man is 25 years. 

I would add another condition viz. “ The man must have entered some pro¬ 
fession, or have independent means of livelihood, or the woman must possess in her 
own right a fortune amounting to not less than Rs. 500.” 

I think such a condition is very desirable. Wo are relaxing caste-distinctions 
i o a certain extent. In view of the difficulties which may arise from the exclusive¬ 
ness of the ignorant section of the community who adhere to caste rules, I think it is 
necessary that the married couple should be able to lead independent lives. More¬ 
over such a condition is to be found in the marriage law of some of the European 
countries. 

42. Bodily infirmity, ill treatment and adultery. 

43. In North Malabar the husband individually or the husband’s Tarawad 
maintains the wife and children. In South Malabar the husband has to provide 
clothing and oil for the wife and nothing more. 

44. (a) This is the most important provision. A transfer of the guardianship 
>-’! the wife and children from the Karanavan to the husband is imperatively called for 
"> Malabar. If a legislative provision is necessary for anything it is for that. 

(&) This is too much I think. It will be consistent with usage if it be 
< -vided that during the continuance of the marriage the woman’s Tarawad shall not 
‘ic bound to maintain her and her children. 

(e) Unobjectionable. 

((/) Very good. 

(c) The power to dispose of one’s self-acquisitions by will is absolutely 
necessary. But the rule that the husband shall make sufficient provision for his wife 
od children and a right granted to the wife and children to obtain so much of the 
I'i operty as will provide them with a suitable maintenance are in my humble opinion 
Host mischievous. They will tend to an enormous increase of litigation, which is 
already the curse of the country. 

CO U nobj ect ionable. 

45. Yes. 

M. OTHENA MENON, 

P'ivyoli t'ub-llegistrci r. 

5th May, 1891. 








Marmnakkathaycmi Marriage Commission . 


Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M, R, Ry. K. KRISHNAN Avargal, 


SUB-REGISTRAR. 

Cannaxore. 


With reference to your circular letter dated 23rd ultimo, I liaye the honor to 
submit my replies to the questions contained in the paper enclosed therein. 

As a preface I may be allowed to say that any custom, hereinunder given, if 
not particularised as obtaining in a special locality, may be taken as prevalent in 
Kfilathunad i, e., that part of Chirakkal Taluk where the Chirakkal Raja has caste 
jurisdiction. It is only to these localities that my experience is confined. 

1. As a general rule it may be said that amongst Nayars and higher castes, 
a man of a higher division can form Sambandham in a lower division. This rule is 
not, however, true of certain divisions; local customs have also made some exceptions. 
Divisions and sub-divisions among Nayars in this Taluk alone, are so numerous that 
an enumeration of them, and a description of their caste rules would, I am afraid, be 
almost impossible. 

2. The same liberty of forming Sambandham in a lower division is never ac¬ 
corded to a woman. 

3. Of the two main divisions of Nayars in North Malabar, Purathu ChAmathu 
and Agathu Charnathu, the first happily has no sub-divisions, while the second 
has many sub-divisions. A Purathu Charna Nayar can form Sambandham in his 
dwn division and in all the sub-divisions of the Agathu Charna division. The old 
saying “Wariyath ninnu chaliyatholam” (from the Wuriyar Caste to the Chaliyan 
Caste) though not practically put into force, sufficiently indicates the custom that a 
Nayar man is not excommunicated, if he cohabits with women of caste from the Wariyar 
down to the Chaliyan caste. On the other hand, a man of the Agathu Charna divi¬ 
sion is not at all allowed to have connection with the higher divisions of Purathu 
Charna, nor in some cases, beyoud the pale of his own sub-divisions, though he could 
form Sambandham with women of lower sub-divisions such as K61yan, Erumam 
Urali Nayar etc. Unlike the case in South Malabar, all Nayars will not form connec¬ 
tion with Vaniar, Vannathan, Pallicban and Valinjiyan castes. These rules have 
been so very strictly enforced in times of yore, that any breach of them has been 
punished with nothing short of death. In olden time, such punishments have been 
meted out to those fallen women by their brothers, who deemed it their bounden duty 
to kill them and all their children in cold blood. This is instanced among other 
numerous traditions and stories by two prominent cases which form the burden of 
a “ Thottam" (a song recited at devil-dances) and of a Kunda-pat or Thacb&li-pat. 
In the first case a female of Kadangottu family, (Purathu ChaTnathu) was erroneously 






suspected of having had illicit intercourse with a Vaniyan (Vattokkat Nayar 
of South Malabar); she and her children were murdered by Her brother; she was 
since deified and even to thip day a devil-dance (Tira) is performed as a vow in 
honor of her chastity, when females of a Tarawad do not bring forth female children. 
The heroine of the other song, Kunda-pat or Thacholi-pat was a member of the 
Mavila Illam (also of Purathu Charna division) ; she formally underwent Samban- 
dham with a man of the Murikanchery Illam of Akathu Charna division, who, 
being then the head K arias tan r of the Chirakkal Raja, commanded great influence, 
but the caste elders were inexorable and the female was doomed to die in vindication 
of the honor of the Tarawad and clan. In these days, such a woman and her off¬ 
spring are only excommunicated ; they then inevitably form a separate lower sub¬ 
division, sometimes they merge into other sub-divisions and bence, 

5. Such Sambandhams are never validated by a Prayaschitham ; tbe female 
and her children ever remain “ou toasted” or “out claimed” as it were. 

6. To say that Korapuzha or (Quilandy river as Dr. Gundert has it), is the 
recognized boundary between North and South Malabar for caste purposes, would 
be rather vague in the light of the customs obtaining in Kolathunad; for aught I 
know, aNayarfemaleof the latter country is never heard of having formed connection 
with a man of Kurumbranad proper (the country between Kuttapuzha and Korapuzha); 
in fact, those of Kolathunad generally form connection among their own community 
and with families generally known to them. Again pollution by touching Tiyans is ob¬ 
served among Nayars North of Kottapuzha, while those to the south of it, observe 
pollution by approach. In these circumstances Kottapuhza (Murat ferry) must be 
taken as a boundary for caste rules. This view is plainly supported by Dr. Gundert 
(see Kuttapuzha in his Dictionary) see also Gazetteer of Southern India published 
by Pharoak and Co in 1855 pages 514 and 519 as regards Mappillas and Tiyans. 

7. Nayars of North Malabar do generally form Sambandham with females of 
South Malabar but Nayars of South Malabar are not allowed to form Sambandham with 
females of North Malabar. 

8. The reasons, that may be assigned for this custom, are I humbly think to be 
the following:— 

(1.) The Nayars of North Malabar generally deem it derogatory to their Tara¬ 
wad dignity to allow their females to be kept and treated as concubines, residing all 
the while in their own houses. They want that their females after Sambandham to 
reside in the houses of their husbands. Females crossing the Korapuzba river (see 
answer to question 9 infra) lose caste and hence they are not given in Sambandham to 
Nayars of South Malabar who have, of course, houses only to the South of Korapuzha. 

(-•) They generally prefer females to be given in Sambanham to men of their 
own division to which men from the South do not at all belong. 

(■-h) Nayars from the South are indiscriminately styled Nayars, Nambiyars 
Menons, Pamkkars &c even though they belong to Vaniyan (Vattekkat Nayar) Van- 
nathau (VelutliMath Nayar) Valinjian (Vilakkatkala Nayar) or bearer caste (Palli- 
chan) ; they are thus naturally viewed with suspicion as really belonging to lower 
divisions, with whom it is not customary to allow Sambandham in North Mala¬ 
bar. Enquiries on the matter in the old days, when means of communications were 
few, entailed much labour, and perhaps some such connections had turned out to be 
of the prohibited type, inevitably bringing excommunication. These considerations 
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might have induced the Nayars of North Malabar, to make it a rule, not to give at all 
a girl in Sambandham to a Nayar from the South. 

9. The Nayar women of North Malabar arfe not allowed to cross to the 
South of the Korapuzha river. 

10. And I think the following reasons may be assigned for the custom. 
In the olden time Kolatlnmad extended up to Korapuzha and Kolathiri, who is 
said to have exacted feudal services (military) from thirty thousand Nayars under 
him, thought it wise to rule with a view to stop emigration of these feudal serfs, that 
to cross that boundary for a female of North Malabar (who is, of course only likely 
to propagate such serfs rightly belonging to his Swarupam) was to entail excom¬ 
munication. 

11. Tali-kettukalyanam means the feast or ceremony of tying the Tali, a 
small and flat gold ornament strung on a piece of thread with golden beads on each 
side. I am not personally acquainted with the formalities observed among the 
Nayars. The description of the ceremony liereinunder given is, therefore, of that, 
obtaining among the Tiyan community of North Malabar, especially of Cannanore and 
Tellicherry. Even these formalities'are not alike in all North Malabar, there being 
certain variations in their order, and even in their number. I may start with the 
presumption that the ceremony is, on the whole, an imitation of the Veli or wedding- 
ceremony of the Brahmans; it is therefore a mock wedding; the bridegroom elect is 
nowhere, but is feebly represented by a Brahman priest, in the case of Nayars, and by 
a female of the local caste barber, in the case of Tiyans. Girls should have the cere¬ 
mony performed to them before they attain puberty. It is therefore generally 
performed at the 5th, 7th, 9th or 11th age of the girl. An auspicious day is fixed for 
the ceremony in consultation with the local astrologer. The day usually put down 
as propitious for the marriage ceremony among Barhmans, is invariably selected. 
Three days before such a day i. e. on the third evening before it, the girl is to 
undergo the preliminary ceremony of (Tturattivekkal). This is defined by Dr. 
Gundert as <c putting her aside as if for the first menstruation.” This is perhaps in 
imitation of the custom of Brahmans on the other coast to have the marriage 
ceremony performed before puberty, the contrary being an Anacharam. This mock 
menses ceremony is performed as below. The girl, after being clothed in a Yannathi 
mattu (cloth which removes pollution and brought by the local washer-woman), 
js made to sit down on a plank placed on some paddy and rice iu the Eastern 
courtyard; water, in which some rice, (this rice is made into a Kanji on the same day 
and distributed among the women who had assisted at the water-pouring ceremony) 
will be steeped, is poured on her head by the elderly females of the Tarawad and or 
the Tarawads of close relatives and neighbours, with spoons improvised with leaves 
of jack, mango and other trees, and of betel and pepper vines, and with halves ot 
cocoanuts; she is then conducted inside and made to lie down, always in the room 

Chayippu ” just west of Padinhatta, on another Vannuthi-mattu, now-a-days 
substituted by a grass-mat, under which the rice and paddy, over which she was 
sitting while the water was poured on her head, would be strewn at each end of 
it with the leaves above named, in the middle. During the next two days she is no r 
to touch any human being just as in the same way as a woman in her menses. She 
is not to see any man during these days other than Hindus. She is however given a 
companion, always a girl, who has not undergone Tali-kettu ceremony. This latter 
is generally called Kanya among Nayars, and its Thalbhavam, or corrupt pro- 
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nounciation, Kanyikalam, amongst Tiyans. She is to render all small service to 
the Kalyanam girl during her compulsory retirement. The Kalyanam girl is to 
at stain from meat and fish dining these days. On the third day ?■ ?■ the day fixed 
(for the ceremony) she is taken to bathe in a tank in a procession formed of all the 
females invited for the feast. The procession is accompained by an elderly relation 
carrying a lit-up-lamp and Nazhi of rice with a folded cloth in a brass plate. 1 his is 
generally known as Vilakku and Nira Nazhi. After bath, she cuts a cocoanut in twain, 
perhaps in propitiation of the .evil spirits in and around the tank, fehe is then 
clothed in a fresh pudava, or silk, and decked with all sorts of ornaments avail¬ 
able. On the return home of the procession, she is forthwith conducted to the 
middle room. There, in the middle of that room, two rectangles one within the other, 
would be formed by the barber woman, the inner one with rice, and the other, with 
paddy. In the inner rectangle of rice, a plank with saffron lines on them, will be 
placed ; on this she sits doavn; she then offers a Talapoli to Bhagavati, It is done 
in this way. A brass plate in which a Nazhi of rice and some flowers of areca nut tree 


are topped over by a husked cocoanut, whoso fibrous tuft at its mouth is converted into 
a torch by rolling rags round it steeped in cocoanut oil. This torch being lighted, 
she is taken in procession to the Pandal, specially erected for the purpose, in front of 
the house just facing the Eastern middle door. An aunt of the girl, that is generally 
the wife of her Karanavan, precedes her with a sitting plank and places it in the inner 
rectangle of rice prepared in the middle of the Pandal, similar to the one inside the 
house, and takes her position behind it. This Pandal is more or less profusely 
decorated with leaves, flowers and festoons ; each of the four pillars of it will have 
tied to it a bough of Mangalappala tree ( Echites ), Eranhi tree (Munies Elenji) and 
mango tree and a plantain tree with a bunch of plantains. Before the procession 
enters the courtyard, the barber woman asks the astrologer whether it is time (Muhur- 
tam) for the Kalyanam girl to enter the Pandal. On his answering in the affirmative, 
the procession which is formed of the girl with Talapoli and 7, 11 or 21 elderly 
women, now enters the courtyard and goes round the Pandal three times. Some 
of these women carry in their hands the lit-up-lamp and Nira Nazhi described 
above. On entering the Pandal she sits down on the plank kept for that purpose by 
the aunt, and places the Talam (dish) before her. Then the sprinkling of rice, (Arinuri) 
takes place. This is done only by elderly females by throwing the rice taken from 
the Nira Nazhi first on the lamp, and then on her head, in the way of blessing her. 

1 lere, the barber woman calls three times to the Kanisan and asks him whether 
the auspicious time for tying the Tali is come; on his formally answering in the 
affirmative, she ties it round her neck. If the girl has been affianced, the duty of 
tying the Tali devolves on an elderly female member of the affiance. In my own 
family circle, there has occurcd an instance of the affiance, himself tying the Tali at 
the Tuli-kcttn, and wedding ceremonies were celebrated on the same day. I have 
know n no other such instance after this. On the Tali being tied, she gets up to receive 
the presents of new clothes and money from the invited guests. Relations are bound 
to make presents of clothes; friends may also do the same; the clothes are in pairs 
.md are termed Mantrakoti. There is certain precedence observed in the order of 
• \ ing these clothes round the waist of the girl, but in this, local customs vary, the first 
li>iwe\er, being in ever}’’ case that provided by the head of the house. This pair of 
new clothes is called Muhurtakoti. After removing the pile of clothes, she is bidden 
" s '* 'l"" 13 again and to open the leaf cover of an earthen pot in which three 
ti'lhs li.ive been already deposited by the barber woman (one contaning rice and 
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flower, the second go hi and flower, and the third chaJ’coal and saffron). She is then 
asked to take out one of the bundles. If the first taken he the one contauing gold 
aud flower, or rice and flower, her future life would* be a happy one. If the first 
taken contains charcoal and saffron, it forebodes evil to her. She is, after this, made 
to imitate the kitchen duties of a married woman ; a grinding stone and a roller, and 
a pot and a ladle and a cocoanut scraper, would be presented to her who would pass 
them over by merely touching them. She then goes out of the Pandal by the 
Northern opening and being taken into the open confound, is asked to look at the sun, 
as if she is to prepare herself to hear the brunt of the hot sun in her future married 
life. Her companion, in the meanwhile, goes to a tree and pours water at its root, 
and pretends to collect flowers from a jessamine plant. This is called “ Mullakizhil 
poga” This is perhaps in token of her coming of age as if to prepare to enjoy the 
married life, jessamine being a flower generally worn by grown up women. This 
closes the mock wedding. The guests are then feasted. * The rice and paddy used 
for the several purposes detailed above, are appropriated by the barber woman as her 
perquisites. In minor details I may have omitted certain trivial formalities; many 
of those are observed in certain localities, while in other places, they are totally left 
out. In fact no written code of these customs, with their proper sequence and time 
—one true of all parts of North Malabar—could be framed. 

12. Among Tiyans in North Malabar, the Tali is tied as said above, by the 
barber woman. Among Nayars generally the Brahman priest of the nearest temple 
ties the Tali, Many well-to-do Tarawads among them, have hereditary Tali-tiers. 
I do not know whether the man who ties the Tali among Nayars, is known by any 
name in Malayalam. 

13. It is a custom among Tiyans to have the Tali tied by the barber woman to 
a number of girls at the same time. I do not know what the custom is among Nayars. 

14. The custom among Tiyans, is for a woman to tie the Tali. Among 
Nayars of North Malabar, it is not generally the custom to allow the man 
who ties the Tali to cohabit with the girl. For, if the custom is otherwise, the 
same Brahman will have to claim the rights of cohabiting with a number of girls 
around the temple in which he performs the Puja, or if he is, as is sometimes the 
case, hereditary Tali-tier, he will have to claim the anomalous right of cohabiting 
with a number of girls in the same Tarawad. 

15. In spite of all these, there is no objection, they say, to give the girl in 
-Sambandham to a Tali-tier afterwards, provided of course, that his Sambandham 
with that girl is not of a prohibited type on other grounds. 

16. I have not known any instance of such a Sambandham. 

17. In North Malabar, so far as I know, it is not at all the custom for any 
Nayar girl to observe pollution when the Tali-tier dies. 

18. Among Tiyans, Tali is never tied by the mother of a girl.—Whether it is 
a custom among Nayars, I do not know. 

19. Every Marumakkatbayam girl should undergo Tali-kcttu ceremony before 
reaching the age of puberty at the risk of losing her caste, if the ceremony had no; 
been performed before the first menses. Tali-kettu ceremony being an imitation o 
the Veil or marriage ceremony of the Brahmans, it may be presumed that this custom 
originated in the Brahman custom of out casting a girl, if she had not been married 
before bIic attained puberty. 
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20. Among North. Maiabar Nayars, when a girl is asked in marriage, two 
ceremonies arc generally performed. They are called by the name of Pudamuri and 
Vettilakettu. The first is the (real Sambandham or marriage, ceremony performed 
at the house of the bride,Jby cutting a pair of new clothes by the bridegroom, and 
presenting it to the bride to wear. The second is the bringing home of the bride, 
when a number of betel leaf bundles are taken to the bride’s house by the bride¬ 
groom’s close female relatives. The details of these two ceremonies, I do not feel 
competent to describe. Among Tiyans of North Malabar, the further ceremony after 
Tali-kettu kalyanam which a girl should undergo when she is asked iu marriage, is 
called Mangalam. Following are the formalities attending the ceremony, so far as 
they have come to my notice; but before I describe them, I must preface my remarks 
with these qualifications, that the description is not an exhaustive one and that the 
several details are not the same in every part of North Malabar. When a girl has 
been chosen, a close relation of the bridegroom and a friend of his (commonly known 
as middle-man) Nadokkaran, repair to the house of the bride, and make a formal 
proposal of the match to the Karanavan, or the father of the girl, as the case may be. 
He asks time to consult his relations especially those connected by affinity. If these 
latter approve of the marriage, the horoscope of the girl is sent over to the bride¬ 
groom’s party who on receiving it, consult an astrologer whether the match would 
be a successful one. On his approving of the match, the parties arrange for an 
auspicious- day-fixing-ceremony (Mangalam lcurikkal.) On that day, the close relations 
of the bridegroom, some nine or ten in number, go to the house of the bride where, 
a day is fixed for the wedding in consultation with the local astrologer. The horos¬ 
cope of the bride and bridegroom are then tied up together and handed over to the 
bridegroom’s party. In the meanwhile, a lit-up-lamp and Nira Nazlii would be 
placed in the middle room with the sweet-meat offerings for_Ganapati. On a plank, 
the Karanavan of the girl would sit, just behind the lamp and other articles. The 
clcse relatives of the bridegroom’s party sprinkle rice on his head etc. (Arinuri) 
and then hand over a sum, not less than 11 fanams, as if it is an earnest money, in 
token of the bargain being struck. The Astrologer is also to be paid by the bride¬ 
groom’s party. The bridegroom’s party is, after this, feasted along with those 
invited by the bride’s party from the neighbourhood and from among their relations 
and friends. It is the duty of the bridegroom’s party to invite all their friends 
and relations for the wedding. These assemble at his bouse early in the day fixed 
for it, and therefrom starting in procession to the bride’s house, the bridegroom clad 
in a pair of new clothes, is conducted to the middle room where the ceremony of 
sprinkling rice w r ith the usual accompaniments, is gone through. On their arrival in 
the bride’s house, the first ceremony is again the sprinkling of rice on the head of 
the bridegroom. After this, general feast of all the guests invited takes place, and 
when it is over, betel nut &c, would be presented to the guests. The bridegroom is 
then again conducted to the middle room wdth his best man and then subjected to 
the same ceremony of sprinkling rice, but now with the bride seated on liis left and 
lie.st man on bis right side. This being over, the middle man hands over the (Klinam) 
mortgage money which is usually 42 fanama in some parts, but in Chirakkal 
labile, excepting Caunanore Cantonment, invariably calculated at the rate of l 2 or 1 
tanani P er eap k guest brought by the bridegroom. The formula recited by the 
middle man while handing over this amount to the Karanavan of the Bride is different 
tii si\euil places. Dr. Gundert gives an instance which is as follows. oil 93 
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sltetaSinm” I must not omit to mention that the girl would be presented here by the 

bridegroom’s party with a pair of new cloths; this ( present as a rule, should be 
brought by one of the married sisters, of the bridegroom ; one of these would be cut 
and given to her for wearing forthwith, and clad in which alone, she is to accompany 
her bridegroom. The other piece is thrown over a cloths line in the middle room, to 
be presented hereafter according to the local usage, to the wife of the Karanavan of 
the bride or her father’s sister. I may digress here and say that, if the mortgage 
amount is only 42 fanams, the bridegroom is to perform the subsequent ceremonies 
of Erutlni Kalyanam (first menses ceremony) and Pumsavanam (first pregnancy cere¬ 
mony). After further sprinkling of the rice by the elderly male and female members of 
both the Tarawads, and of their friends, the bridegroom’s party start for bis house 
with the bride. Arrived at that place, the bridegroom’s sister pours water over the 
feet of the bride as if in token of having accepted her in her Tarawad as her 
Enangathi (sister-in-law). The next day the bride, the bridegroom and the best man 
are again invited to the bride’s house; they pass that night there; this ends the 
formalities. 

21. I do not know whether the formalities observed when the Sambandha- 
karan is a Nambudiri or Pattar, are the same as those observed when he is a Nayar. 

22. The formalities attending the Sambandham amongst Nayars are not thr 
same in North and South Malabar nor are they the same amongst Tiyans of the same 
division. The description of a Tiyan’s marriage given in the District Manual, differ¬ 
ing as it is in many points from the description given above of a Mangalam in North 
Malabar, is of one that is usually celebrated among Tiyans of South Malabar. 

22. The formalities among Nayars of North Malabar are the same through 
out it; but amongst Tiyans, they differ in several localites. 

I do not know whether the customs observed are the same throughout South 
Malabar. 

23. Polyandry is never practised in North Malabar in any caste. In South 
Malabar amongst Nayars of Nedunganad, "Walluvan&d and Ernad the custom, I 
hear, still prevails, and amongst Tiyans South of Korapuzha, a single wife is married 
to all the brothers in a family. These absurd customs are however dying out. 

24. 1 do not feel competent to answer the question. 

25. In North Malabar a woman, if she wishes, can terminate a Sambandham 
both among Nayars and Tiyans by staying away at her Tarawad house and by per¬ 
sistently refusing to go to her husband’s house after the repeated entreaties and pres¬ 
sure of her elders. I do not know what the custom is in South Malabar. 

2G. Among Tiyans in North Malabar, if either party wishes to dissolve a con¬ 
nection, each has to ask the middle man to go to the other house aud announce the 
fact. This is called Achfiram kodukkuga on the side of the male, and Ac ha ram 
vanguga on the side of female. But if either party separate and stay away at his 
or her house without any communication or exchange of courtesies for two successive 
festivals of Onam and Vishu, she may be considered at liberty to form fresh connec¬ 
tions. The marriage tie being thus very easily loosened, it is very necessary that 
there should be a law to make it more binding. 

27. A man can have Sambandham in more than one house at the same time. 
This custom is equally prevalent among Nayars and Tiyans of North Malabar. 

m 

2S. As said in the above answer, there is nothing to prevent a man to 1" 
polygamous if he chooses. 



20. During Sambandkam, it is generally the custom both among Nayars and 
Tiyans of North Malabar for the woman to sleep and take her meals at the husband’s. 
If the husband has more than one wife, it is the custom not to house them in the same 
building for obvious reasons. It is a custom among Tiyans that a kept wife or a con¬ 
cubine, would never enter the house of her husband, unless she undergoes the marriage 
ceremony in the way of ratification, on however small a scale; the avoidable condition 
in such a case being the bringing liome of the wife by a sister or other close female 
relation of the husband. The above custom of taking the wife home, though generally 
prevalent among Nayars also, is much affected by the peculiar circumstances of each 
case; for instance, if the husband is a Brahman, he does not like to take her to his Ili¬ 
um, where she cannot freely mix with the inmates of the house, and where she is 
wholly forbidden to enter the kitchen. In such cases, the well-to-do husbands have 
separate houses near their own, where they take their bed in the night, and where 
their wives and children generally live. 

30. The above is the custom in North Malabar. In South Malabar I under¬ 
stand, the wives generally live in their own Tarawad houses except in the case of some 
public officials who take tkeir wives wherever they go. 

31. In Tarawads in North Malabar, it is generally the custom for the hus¬ 
band to support the woman and her children during wedlock. In exceptional cases, 
where the husband becomes very poor, the uncles take up the suppoi’t of his wife and 
children. It is a custom so much binding on a man, that to neglect a wife and chil¬ 
dren (as is generally the case in South Malabar) is considered one of the greatest 
social delinquency. Further, in North Malabar, the expenses for maintaining them is 
considered a legitimate charge on the Tarawad property of the husband. 

32. It is not the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life, 

■ ,u t among many, especially public officials, it is considered a disgrace to have more 
t han one wife, or to have a concubine, or .to change Sambandham frequently. The 
description of the married life in Malabar, given by a writer in the Gazetteer already 
mentioned, so long back as 1835, so correctly portrays that life as it now is, that I 
am tempted to make the following long quotation from that book. “Though repeat¬ 
ed change of the Bkartkavu (husband) is permitted, it is regarded as a disgrace to the 
woman and as indicative of licentious disposition that this should occur frequently and 
without sufficient reasons. Instances are by no means unfrequent of a fidelity through 
life worthy of the most perfect institutions,” 

33. See answer to Question 31. 

3-1. No allowance is generally made by a Karanavan if an Anandaravan work 
for the Tarawad unless it be the usual supply of rice and curry at the appointed times, 
and the periodical supply of cloth, oil &c. in common with the other members of the 
I urawad. Anandaravans do often cultivate Tarawad land for a rent. In such cases, 
they are treated as any other tenants, and are allowed to appropriate the surplus and 
ileal with it ns they please. 

■ >5. 1 lie custom that now obtains among the North Malabar Marumakka- 

t hayists as regards their work and earnings is as follows. If the man has been brought 
"P '•>' his father and put to some work, his earnings as an Anandaravan are for hitn- 
rli; he does not then generally work for his Tarawad. If on the other hand, a man 
:• account oi early death ol his father, or on account of his father being a poor man 
brolight up at the .1 arawad house at the expense of the Karanavan, the Anandara- 




The Auandaravans do nevertheless earn something Ibr themselves bj hook or by 
crook, 

36. If the Auandaravan lives in the Tarawad *house with his wife and chil¬ 
dren, these latter are supported by the Tarawad. In such cases the rule is to hand 
over however small a portion of the earnings of an Anandaravan to his Karanavan. 
But there are instances in which the Anandaravaus try to evade this charge. 

37. Putravakasam in the general acceptation of the word in North Malabar 
is the property bought in the name of the children by a father out of liis own money 
or property (always self acquired), given *by a deed of gift, or by word of month, by 
a father to his children. The word Avakasam is therefore a misnomer inasmuchas 
a son cannot claim as a right, any share from the father’s Tarawad or self-acquired 
property after his death. 

I do not know whether there is anything analogous to this in South Malabar. 

38. I do not see any objection to providing a permissive marriage Law for 
Nayars. 

30. I would prefer to retain the customary form and make the subsequent 
Registration of the marriage evidence of its legal recognition. The solemnization of 
the marriage, in the form prescribed, in the presence of the Registrar, is objectionable 
on many grounds. (1)- It is an innovation too radical in its nature to be imported in 
a society which is not, at present, sufficiently educated to receive it. (2) The parties 

to winch the bride and bride-groom belong, let them be of any caste, would not like 
to have their marriage celebrated in the presence of a public functionary almost al¬ 
ways a man of another caste or creed. 

40. The Sambandham recognized in practice does not insist on conditions 1 
and 2; tlie conditions 3 and 4 are always observed. To put into practice the first 
proviso to condition 4 (read with the first para of the section), is to subvert the whole 
caste system as it now obtains among Kayars, and I am afraid, it would pull down 
the whole caste fabric in all Malabar, for under the section, it will be lawful for a 
Tiyan to marry a Nayar woman and vice versa ,—a thing equally repugnant to both 
classes in the light of the present feelings of the public mind, though such a consum¬ 
mation is highly desirable on ethnological and other grounds. The second proviso to 
condition 4 is acted up to in the present Nayar Sambandhams and Tiyan marriages. 
In fact they go further in this matter inasmuchas they prevent connection with 
any of those who are of the same Illam or Gens such as Kalliyatan, Chenicherri Ac, 
among Kayars of Korth Malabar, Perumbilavil, Cbengalath Ac, in South Malabar, 
Kellikka, Valayamkuti Ac, among Tiyans in Korth Malabar. This innovation will 
not at all be viewed with much favour by the Malayalis. 

41. I would retain condition 1 in the modified form as below. 

Neither party must at the time of the marriage have a wife or husband living 
provided such husband or wife has not obtained a legal divorce in the manner here¬ 
in provided. I would retain conditions 2 and 3 in toto. 

I would do away with the first and second provisoes altogether. My reasons 
for modifying condition No. 1 are obvious ; if the words husband iu condition I meat 
only those who live in wedlock, and not those who live separate as divorced, tin 
modification suggested by me would not be necessary. My reasons for omitting 
provisos 1 and 2 to condition 4, I have given in answer to question 40. The inno¬ 
vations intended thereby to be introduced are rather unsuitetf to the time. It would 
be time enough to introduce them when the public mind is sufficiently educated. 
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42. Any trivial cause is considered sufficient and reasonable according to 
social usage to dissolve a connection between a man and his wife among Marumakka- 
tbayists,—the extreme facility In severing it, affording a broad .field for the selection 
of a cause. Adultery on the part of the wife is now-a-days invariably punished with 

nothing short of divorce \ and cruelty and neglect on the part of either are also fruitful 
causes of divorces. 

43. The existing usage a» to the maintenance of Nayar wives and children is 
that till the death of the father, they are maintained by him if they live in the Tarawad 
house, or in a house specially built for them by him. After his death, they generally 
go back to their Tarawads, and Tarawad of the deceased father has then, generally, 
nothing to do with them. This is the custom in North Malabar. 

44. As to the new rights accruing from a marriage registered under the 
proposed Act I have no objection to retaining the rights mentioned in sub-sections 
a. b. c. I would apply right (d.) only to wives. To apply it to husbands under the Act 
is to hold out a premium to such young men as are now maintained out of the 
Tarawad fund and whose earnings hereafter are at present considered as of right to 
recoup and swell that fund, to disinherit as it were, the Tarawad of their earnings; the 
result of such a provision would be that the highly conservative Karanavans of father¬ 
less Anandaravans will directly abandon their duty of educating, or properly bring¬ 
ing them up. This would be disastrous to a largo portion of the Malayalis now re¬ 
ceiving education in the College and Schools. It wovdd be time enough to bring 
about this much desired reform, when a large number of educated Malayalis become 
in their turn, Karanavans. The wording of the right (cZ) should therefore be modified 
accordingly. I would have it as follows, “ If a wife die intestate in respect of her 
separate or self-acquired property the said property shall devolve on her children born 
to her before or after such marriage (if any) in equal shares and failing them on the 
Tarawad,” I would retain the right (e) minus the words and sentence from “ provid¬ 
ed” down to “ husband.” We will for the present consider that the testamentary 
right in respect of separate or self-acquired property conferred thereby on a man, 
would be sufficient to induce him to make a suitable posthumous provision for bis 
wife and children. This, it must be admitted is a tbin end of the wedge in uprooting 
the Tarawad system. Public opinion in Malabar is riot at present sufficiently educat¬ 
ed to recognise the solemn and natural duty devolving on a husband for making a 
provision for bis wife and children so as to introduce the right (e) m toto. In speaking of 
rights (e) and (f), I would have the word "separate and self-acquired property” given 
an unequivocal and correct definition lest it may become a fruitful source of litigation. 
In this connection I may be allowed to remark here, that in the light of my opinion ex¬ 
pressed above, the deflation should be so framed as to make the expenditure incurred 
by a Tarawad in bringing up a man married under the Act, a legal charge on his self 
acquired property. Right (f) will have to be in these circumstances modified. I 
would have it in this wise. “ Property devolving on a wife, or her children by Will 
shall bo deemed to be their self-acquired property” or if an exhaustive definition of 
the words “ separate or self-acquired property” be framed, this clause (right (f)) may 
be wholly omitted. 

I may be allowed here to humbly make the following observations. 

Jn the case of a divorce between a man and his wife married under the Act it 
should be laid down that it be effected in the simplest manner possible compatible of 
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course., witli the solemn nature of the marriage-tie on the one hand, and eschewing 
the complicated procedure and undue publicity of the English divorce courts on the 
other. 

The evils that attend the present marriage customs among Marumakkathayists 
in Malabar, evils that appear revolting to the civilized world, may be summarised as 
follows. :— 

(1) They have a tendency to make polyandry a recognized institution in 
some parts of Malabar. 

(2J That this custom has engendered iu the females “ aught but virtue of a 
feeble growth” and therefore an inclination iu them exists to form promiscuous con¬ 
nection, if not practice open prostitution (Nayars are taunted with the opprobrious 
appellation “ ten father’s sons” see Dr. Gundert’s Dictionary page 608 coloum 2 
against the word Pathu. See also definition of ICulastri ancFParastri.) Concubinage of 
Tiyan women by Europeans in North Malabar is also in point. 

(3J That those who want to be monogamous, and who would therefore exacL 
faithfulness and chastity in their wives, are rendered helpless, in case these latter 
yield to temptation, to get the adulterer, or the enticer, punished under the Indian 
Penal Code as a Marumakkathayam wife is one, whose marriage is not recognized by 
law. 

(4) That the so called husbands do not consider it a duty naturally devolving 
on them to maintain their wives and children. 

(5) That the Marumakkathayists are now debarred from making valid 
disposition of their self-acquired property by will. 

The provisions of a legislative enactment framed on the lines indicated by me 
in answer to questions 40 and 44 would, I humbly hope, tend to remedy all these evils, 
while they would not go to the other extreme of revolutionizing the whole social 
system in Malabar that has been in existence for more than a thousand years. 

“ Slow” must be the watch word of every social reformer. 

“ Some certain mean in all things may be found. 

To mark our virtues, and our vices bound” 

45. It is not customary to give in Sambandham a Nayar girl of North 
Malabar to a Nayar in Cochin and Travancore. (Vide my answer to question 7.) 

I do not know what the custom is in South Malabar, 


K. KRISHNAN, 

Sub Registrar. 
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MarumafkJcathagam Marriage Commission . 

• __ __ ^ ^ c _ 

Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Ry. P. GOVINDA MR NON Avabgal, 

DISTRICT MUNS1FF. 

Betutnad. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. In cases similar to that which is given as an example. Charnathu and 

Sudra. 

4. The woman will not be allowed to associate wifh her caste people on equal 
terms. The woman’s house-people will also suffer the same penalty* if they allow her 
to live and mess with them. 

• 5. The woman and children can in certain cases, be readmitted to caste by 

the performance of a Prayaschittam, or payment of a fine that may be imposed by 
their caste people. 

6. I believe it was the Korapuzha. 

7. Nayars of South Malabar do not generally form Sambhandham in North 
Malabar, but Nayars of North Malabar do form Sambandham with South Malabar 
females. 

8. There is no absolute prohibition as far as I know, provided the Nayar is 
equal or superior in caste to the woman. 

9. There is not the least objection, though they do not do so generally, 

10. By reason of immemorial custom whose origin I am unable to trace. 

11. It is a substitute for the marriage ceremony obtaining among Makkata- 
yam people, but it creates no conjugal rights, or obligations, and is therefore a mere 
mockery'. Its performance, however, before the girl attains puberty is compulsory, 
the penalty for nonperformance being the virtual excommunication, or boycotting of 
tlie family to which the girl belongs. 

Talikettu Ivalyanam means, as the term clearly indicates, the ceremony of 
tying the Tali which is the symbol of marriage and wife-hood. It is introduced by 
the ceremony of Ashtamangalyam at which the “ Muhurtham,’’ or auspicious hour 
for the principal ceremony, is fixed. On the appointed day just before the Muhurtham, 
t he Manavalan (or the man engaged to tie the Tali) goes in procession to the Pandal 
erected and decorated for the occasion, and is seated. Immediately afterwards, the 
girl is carried by her brother in his arms, and seated by the side of the Manavalan. 
The local astrologer or Kanisan, who is present by appointment, is then called upon 
to announce the Muhurtham, aud on his doing so, the Manavalan ties the Tali round 
the neck of the girl amidst the vociferous shouts and applause of the assembled 
crowd. It is followed by the reading of some auspicious verses from the Ramayarm 
which is generally done by a man of the girl’s caste. The portion selected fur 
recitation is, as a rule, the marriage of Rama and Sita, a benediction being pronounc¬ 
ed in the end by wishing the married couple such a long course of marital bliss and 
prosperity as was enjoyed by Rama and Sita. After this the couple are taken buck 
to a particular apartment in the house, and treated to a sumptuous feast. The festi¬ 
vities continue for four days and on the fourth day, the girl is washed, bedecked and 






taken to the nearest temple to worship. The pomp and splendpur of the ceremony, 
as also of the feast which is a necessary adjunct, varies in degree according to the 
wealth and social position of the family to which the girl belongs. 

12. In the case of some divisions of the Nayar caste, such as Kiriyam, Sudra, 
Vatt&kat &c, the ceremony is performed by a man of the same caste division. In 
the case of certain others, such as Agathu Ch^rna it is performed by Nedungadia. 

In all cases the Tali-tier is called Manavalan. 

13. It is not the custom*as far as I know. But it is usual, at least in South 
Malabar, to have a number of girls tied at the same time and place, by different 
Manavalan s. 

14. No, all I can say is that according to custom (which, of course, has the 
force of law) no such right exists. 

15. No prohibition whatever. 

16. I can’t remember any at present, tliongh I have a vague idea that there 
have been instances of the kind. 

17. My belief is, that in all those cases in which the Manavalan belongs to 
the same caste division as the girl, she observes pollution. I know, as a fact, that in 
Kiriyam, Sudra, and Vattfikattu divisions, pollution is invariably observed by the girl. 

18. I believe so. But the cases in which it is done are extremely rare, and 
take place only when tlie girl’s family is too poor and helpless to perform the 
ceremony in her own house, and is therefore obliged to take her to a Dayadi house 
on the occurrence of a Kalyanam there. 

19. Yes. There is nothing but cnstom to be pleaded in justification of this. 

20. No formalities are essential. As a matter of fact, however, it is usual 
for the proposed connection, or Sambandham, to be formed with the approval of the 
Karanavan and other members of the girl’s Tarawad, and of their relatives. The 
horoscopes of the parties are first consulted and compared, to see if the match would 
prove happy. A day is then fixed for the Sambandham to take place. Friends and 
relatives are invited for the occasion, and a feast is held in the bride’s house. The 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s house at about 8 o’clock, or a little later in the even¬ 
ing accompanied by a number of his friends. There they are received and welcomed 
by the males and females of the house. After dinner the bridegroom is conducted 
to the principal hall of tlie house. There the bride is presented to him by her uncle's 
wife, or some other female relative. Thereupon the bridegroom makes her a pre¬ 
sent of cloths. This done the girl retires. After a while, during which the bride¬ 
groom and his friends amuse themselves with music and conversation, and after the 
distribution of betel leaves and perfumed sandal, tlie bridegroom is conducted into 
the gill’s apartment and they retire. This completes the ceremony. 

21. The formalities are generally the same, the only difference being, that 
the feast for the bridegroom and such of his attendants as cannot eat in the bride’s 
house, is prepared and served elsewhere. 

22. Not quite. I cannot say that the formalities are the same throughout 
North Malabar. As for South Malabar,! believe they are almost the same throughout. 

23. I am itot prepared to say that she can, or that in any respectable family 
she would be allowed to do so. On the other hand, I do not think, that by so doing, 
she would, or could, be excommunicated. 

24. I cannoi lay my hand on any rule of prohibition under a penalty. 

25. She can. 

26. None whatever. 







28. . No. 

20. Generally in her own Tarawad house in fikmth Malabar. 

30. No, in North Malabar the wife generally lives in her husband’s house. 

31. The maintenance (food expenses) should be paid by their own Tarawad. 
All extra expenses, namely, clothing, oil, betel &c, should be supplied by the husband. 

32. It is by no means the custom to change Sambandhan frequently. 

33. He does. 

34. Not as a matter of legal obligation. Anandaravans often cultivate Tara¬ 
wad lands for rent, and they need only pay the fixed rent to the Tarawad. They are 
at. liberty to deal with the surplus if any, at their pleasure. 

35. Formerly the tendancy was greater to work for the bonefit of the Tara¬ 
wad, but latterly individual interest, is being more looked after. 

36. They generally support their wife and children. 

37. I have no idea about the custom of Tiyans on the point. Among Nayars 
of North Malabar, the word Putravakasam is used to denote the property given by 
the father to bis wife and children. It bears no other meaning. The word is used 
in South Malabar too in that sense, but I believe it was introduced from North 
Malabar. 

38. None whatever. 

39. I would retain the customary form and make registration evidence of its 
legal recognition. 

40. The conditions differ in the following respects:— 

(1) . In regard to Sambandham the injunction does not exist that 

neither party must, at the time of marriage, have a wife or hus¬ 
band living. 

(2) . There is no limit of age in Sambandham. 

(3) . The consent of guardian is not essential in Sambandham. 

(4) , In addition to prohibited degrees of consangimity there is, in the 
matter of Sambandham, a caste restriction which the Bill seems to lose sight of. 

41. I would retain all the restrictions and provisoes contained in the Bill, 
and would add to them a clause prohibiting marriages between persons of different 
castes which are contrary to the existing custom. 

42. Adultery in the case of either party, and neglect, and ill-treatment of 
wife by husband. 

43. As long as the wife and children live in their own Tarawad-house they 
must be maintained (fed), and the children educated, by the Tarawad, the clothing 
and other expenses being paid by the husband. During their stay in the husband’s 
Tarawad, they must be fed by his Tarawad. When they live with the husband in his 
separate house, he should maintain them, and neither his Tarawad nor the wife’s 
Tarawad is liable to do so. 

44. I fully approve of the provisions in the Bill in regard to the new rights 
proposed to be derived from a marriage. 

45. It is not usual for Nayars living in British Malabar, to form Sambandham 
with females of Cochin, but it is seldom, if ever, that British Malabar females are 
married by Nayars of Cochin. Intermarriages between Travancorians and Mala- 
barians are extremely rare indeed. 

P. G OVIK DA MENON, 

District Munsiff. 
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Mar mnabkathayam Marriage Commissio11 . 
Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. Rv. V. KESAVA ME NON Avargal, 
SUB-ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 

'Calicut Range. 


1. Among Nayars and higher castes, a man of admittedly superior caste may 
liave SambanQham with a woman of lower caste, except in an Urali Nayar family. 

2. The same liberty cannot at all be taken by a woman on pain of excom¬ 
munication. 

3. Sambandham between different divisions is altogether forbidden in the 
following cases:— 

(u). A woman of ( Kiriyam caste’ cannot have Sambandham with a man o 
Sndra, Oharna, Vattekkad, Pallichan, or Anthurfm, caste, but a man can. 

(//). A woman of Sudra caste cannot have Sambandham with a man of. 
Oharna, Vattekkad, Pallichan, or Anthftran caste, but a man can. 

(c) . Neither man or woman of Charna caste can have Sambandham with 
one of Vattekkad or Pallichan caste, or vie a. versa. 

(d) . No member of Vattekkad caste can have Sambandham with one of Pulli- 
chau, or Anthuran, caste or vice versa. 

(e) . Urali Nayars will not admit any other Nayar than their own castemen. 

(f) . No male or female of any Nayar caste can form Sambadham with a 
Velakkathara Nayar or vice versa. 

4. Forbidden Sambandham will subject a man or woman to social excommuni¬ 
cation ; but a man will be pardoned if he discontinues such connection and undergoes 
a * Prayaschitham 

5. In certain places among certain castes such Sambandham can be validat- 

W * 

cd by a * Prayaschitham 

6. For caste purposes the recognised boundary between South and North 
Malabar is Korapuzha. 

7. The men of South Malabar cannot form Sambandham with women of 
Norlb Malabar, but the men of North Malabar can have Sambandham with women 
of the South. 

8. No. Because North Malabar was once under Chirakkal Rajah who was 
an enemy of Zamorin, the Rajah of South Malabar. The dominion of the latter was 
overrun by Tippu Sultan in 1792, who converted many a Nayar to Islam. The 
Rajah of Chirakkal then issued au order that no woman should cross the Korapuzha, 
lest she should be converted, and that no man of South Malabar should be admitted 
to a North Malabar family on the belief that all in South’Malabar (including the 
Zamorin) had beeomo converts to Muhammedanism. 
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0 Nayar woman of North Malabar cannot cross to the South of Korapuzha 
on pain of excommunication. 

10. They are prohibited from doing so for no assigned’reason except that 
suggested in para 8. 

11. ‘ Tali-kettu-Kalyanam ’ is a sham marriage ceremony, more or less on 
the lines of Hindu marriage ceremony performed according to the sliastras, with this 
difference, that the person who ties the Tali (the thread) does not become the husband 
of the girl. This ‘tali * is worn by the female for 27 days, that is, one lunar month 
and is broken on the 28tli. The ceremony is not similar in form throughout Malabar, 
although the design appears to be the same every lybere. 

Before attaining puberty, that is, at the age of 10 or 12, it is customary, nay, 
almost compulsory, for a Nayar girl to undergo this Tali-tying ceremony, so that 
this ridiculous but very expensive business takes place once in every twelve years. 
If some girls happen to flower before this ceremony is over, the fact is entirely con¬ 
cealed from the outsiders and the ‘ Tali-kettu-Kalyanam ’ is performed with the greatest 
speed, followed immediately by * Thirandu-kalyanam. In a Nayar family there will 
be of course many girls of different age from 12 downwards, and all these will 
undergo the ceremony at one and the same time. The horoscope of the eldest girl 
alone is usually consulted, and whether it agrees or not, ‘Ashtamangalyam is fixed 
for a particular day, and on the next day is the ‘ Tali-kettu-Kalyanam \ So far, North 
and South Malabar agree, I hear, in all respects. 

In North Malabar the girls are seated under a pandal in a court-yard. A 
Nambudiri brings Kalasam (i. e. holy water) and sprinkles a few drops on these girls. 
Muhfirtham is pronounced by the astrologer, and instantly the Tali is put round the 
necks of these girls. Tali is put either by the princes, or by the Nambudiris. Former¬ 
ly there were as many princes, or Nanbudiris, as there were girls, but of late the num¬ 
ber is reduced to one for many a girl. This is done with a view to reduce expendi¬ 
ture, as otherwise, all these men will have to be paid separately. The Kajahs or princes 
used to tie Tali in the following families. (1). Pukkot Nambiar. (2) Naluvittil 
Nambiar. (3) Pathillatli Adiody. (4) Putlmppanath Vazhunnavar. In all other 
families, the Nambudiri puts the Tali, and the mother ties it on, and in a few others 
the mother ties the Tali.- Then comes a grand feast in which all people of the 
village, and Other guests, are fed with a sumptuous meal. Hundreds of Nambudiris 
and Patters are also fed at an enormous cost, and the feast is generally continued 
for two or three days. 


In South Malabar, however. Tali is tied in the following cases. 

1st. By the Nambudiris in the case of Sthanis (men of title) and other great 
landed proprietors; one man is selected for many girls and is paid according to usage. 

2nd. By Nedungddis in the case of Charna caste. One man is brought for 
many girls and is paid according to usage. 

3rd. By Co-castemen in the case of Urali caste. The first two classes do not 
remain with the girls concerned on the days of the ceremony, 

4th. By Manavdlan in the case of all other castes throughout South Malabar. 
This is most often resorted to. The Manavalan must necessarily be aco-caste man. A 
Manavalan is chosen for each girl separately according to the agreements of the Horos¬ 
cope. lie is not paid. He is brought fully adorned at the time of Thli-kettu and 
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remains with the girt selected, for a period of 4 days, in a separate apartment assigned 
for these girls. This custom is not at all observed in North Malabar. The ceremony 
lasts 4 days, and great feasts are held on the first an cl the last day at enormous cost. 
In South Malabar, the Rajahs or princes do not tie Tali as in North Malabar. In 
Palgliaut and other places, there is a ceremony on the 28th day called Trupathettam 
Kaliyanam’ when the Tali is either broken, or removed, from the neck of the girl and 

no vestige of it remains afterwards. 

° • 

12. In North Malabar the Tali should be tied on by a prince, or a Namburidi, 
or by the mother and by none else. The person who does it has no special name. In 
South Malabar it is done by a Nambudiri, a Nedungadi, or a co-caste man. He has 
no special name in the case of the two former, but in the case of a co-caste man ho 
is called a Man aval an. 

13. Except in the case of Manavalan, or the mother, the Tflli is tied on a 
number of girls by one and the same man, and almost at the same time, devoting, say, 
one minute to each girl. 

* 14. The man who ties the tali does not thereby derive any right whatever to 

cohabit with the girl unless he proposes a real marriage (i. e. nuptial) ceremony with 
any one of the girls some time subsequently to the Tfili-kettu-Kalyanam. The pro¬ 
hibition may have originated from the following grounds. 

First one man ties the Tali to several girls. If he can cohabit with one he 
can as well cohabit with the rest, but they are all sisters and cohabitation is there¬ 
fore forbidden. In some places Tali is tied on by the mother. 

Secondly. The girls are of such tender age, that is, from 1 month to 10 
years, as to make cohabitation physically impossible. 

Thirdly , There is often such a great disparity between the age of the girl 
and the Tali-tying man that no match can fairly be contemplated, by the guardians 
of the parties concerned. 

Fourthly. The Tali tied by the man, is broken on the 28th day, so that another 
ceremony is. rendered necessary for cohabitation. 

15. There is no prohibition to a Manavalan afterwards forming !l Samban- 
tham” with the girl on whom he tied the Tali provided he is eligible in point of age, 
wealth and other external condition. 

16. Yes. My sister-in-law is married to a man who was once her Manavalan # 
But this practice is impossible in North Malabar and other places where “ Tali-Kettu 
Kalyanam ” by a Manavalan is not in vogue, 

17. If a Manavalan dies, there is pollution to the girl, but there is no pollu¬ 
tion in any other cases. There is no pollution whatever in North Malabar; and in 
South Malabar, it is observed only among co-caste men by all the divisions of the 
Nayars. 

18. Tali is tied on by the girl’s mother incases of all Tiy an families in North 
Malabar, and also in certain cases of Nayar families of North and South Malabar. 

19. Yes. Every Marumakkathayam, girl must undergo the Talikuttu cere¬ 
mony. There is nothing but custom to be pleaded in support of it. Perhaps it is 
a symbol.of marriage according to Shastras, but it has been reduced to a mos 1 - 
ridiculous extent by the Nambudiris to attain their selfish ends. 

m 

20. Yes. Further fo x’malities are necessary for cohabitation.—I shall quote 
the words of my friend. 
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« In North Malabar some recognised form is frequently- observed. When a 
young man attains a marriageble age, liis father, or maternal uncle, looks out for a 
wife for him and with the approval of the majority of the members of the family) 
selects a girl from eligible -ones. The father, or uncle, then goes in form to demand 
the horoscope of the girl, which is given, if the girl’s family approve of the match. 
Subsequently, the father, or unde, sends word that he will call on a certain day to fix 
a day for the marriage, and on that day, he accordingly calls with three or four res¬ 
pectable neighbours. An astrologer is also called to consult the horoscopes of the 
young man and the girl, and if they agree, a most convenient day is fixed for the 
celebration of the wedding. The father, or the nncle, who has gone there gives in the 
presence of the witnesses, the expenses, according to means, of the marriage feast to 
the girl’s father or uncle, and after meals, which all partake of, departs. The young 
man has, by this time, invited his neighbours and friends, and on the appointed day 
having obtained the blessing of bis elders, and having received from his father or 
uncle a certain quantity of money and clothes, proceeds in procession at night to the 
bride’s house. Having arrived there, the girl is brought to the principal apartment 
of the house and is presented with the clothes and money, in the presence of some old 
neighbours, who have gone with the procession. After sumptuous meals all depart 
except the bridegroom. The next day the bride is formally brought over to the 
husband’s house. Some ceremonies then take place. Such is the most accepted form, 
but it is very much reduced when the marriage is to take place a second or a third 
time, or when the man is of a higher caste than the woman.” 

All this is strictly observed iu Palghaut, and other places of South Malabar, 
with this difference that the expenses of the marriage are not generally given to the 
girl’s father, or uncle, and the girl is not invariably taken to the husband’s house the 
next day. She will be taken either the next day or a few days subsequently. It is 
not the young man that invites his neighbours and friends, but some j unior members 
of the Tarawad accompanied by a neighbour at the instance of the Karanavan, Iu 
fact, the whole village is invited, that is, the village of the male as well as the village 
of the female. Every invited house in a village is bound to send a representative 
for the ceremony. The bridegroom starts to the house of the bride only after tbe 
distribution of betel leaves to the persons assembled, and tbe present of a few annas 
to each of tbe Brahmins who come there uninvited. The same ceremony, that is, the 
distribution of betel leaves and the'present of money to the Brahmins is observed in 
the bride’s house. In Palghaut there is a further ceremony of pronouncing a certain 
formula by one of the elders present on the occasion, when the procession has reached 

the bride’s house. “Let-the son of-Ammah go to-the ' 

daughter of-Ammah for G months.” If within these six months either 

- party rejects the other, the elders will call the delinquents to account. In no other 
parts of Malabar is this formality so strictly observed. In South Malabar, the clothes 
are not given to the girl on the wedding day, but a few days subsequently. There is 
liic practice of giving 1G, 32 or G4 fanarns to the girl the next morning after wedding, 
which perhaps answers to the North Malabar custom of tlic male’s family defraying 
the expenses of the ceremony. The bridegroom should leave tbe house of the bride 
at abou 1 5 in the morning, that is, before day-light, in the company of his friends 
and relations, to whom he should give Changatipanam, (i. c. a present of a few rupees) 
before they disperse. 

-\. In Palghaut- the same formalities are not observed when a Nayar lady 
tonus ‘Sambandliam’ with a Nambndiri or a Pattar. (a) The formula of 6 months 








ceremony is entirely given up. (h) Tlie presentation Jf money and clothes on the 
wedding day is not observed (c) The formality of giving 16, 32 or 04 fanams to 
the lady on the next morning is not observed, (d) The lady is not taken to the 
house of the ‘Samhandhakaran’ as is mos commonly done by the Nayars. (c) Horosc¬ 
opes are not consulted and no feast given. In fact there is little or no ceremony 
except the mutual consent of the parties concerned and of the parents or the nncle 
of the girl. Some three or four men will generally accompany the Nambudiri or 
Pattar to the house of the bride and after the distribution of betel leaves they leave 
the place leaving the Nambudiri or Pattar in the bride’s house. 

The distribution of betel leaves and areca-nuts appears to be a sine qua non 
of a wedding ceremony in a Nayar family in South Malabar whether the Sambandba- 
karan is a co-caste man or one of higher caste. 

22. I hear that the formalities are not the same in North and South Malabar. 

(<i) The formalities appear to be the same throughout North Malabar. 

(/») But in South Malabar there is no unifonnity. 

23. A woman cannot have a recognised Sambandham with as many men as 
she likes. 

24. It does not appear to have been prohibited ; on the contrary, it appears 
to be a law of Parasu Rama, according to ‘Keralolpathi’ edited by the Missionaries. 

25. If a man or woman wishes to terminate the Sambandham they cau do so 
without any difficulty. 

20. No formality is necessary to dissolve the connection, 

27. A man can have Sambandham in more than one house at the same time. 

One * * * * has four women as his acknowledged wives; but in South 

Malabar it is not so openly done. 

28. If he choose to do so, there is nothing to prevent for aught I know. 

29. In North Malabar the woman in most cases lives with her ‘Sambandlia- 
karan’ but in South Malabar the woman generally sleeps and takes her meals in her 
own house. 

30. The custom is not the same in North and South Malabar as stated above, 

31. In North Malabar the woman and her children are supported by her 
Samhandhakaran, but in South Malabar, it is not so done except in cases of great 
Jen mis and Officials. 

. 32. It is not an invariable rule for a man and a woman to cleave together for 
life. It is left to the will and pleasure of each individual. 

33. If a woman lives with her Samhandhakaran, he as a rule, feeds and clothes 

her. 

34. If ‘ Anandaravans’ work for the Tarawad, no special allowance is made to 
them by the Karanavan. They sometimes cultivate the Tarawad laud for a rent but 
in the majority of cases, they are not trusted, and Tarawad land is not given to them. ’ 

In case where the land is given, a certain pattom, (rent) fixed by the Karana- 
van should he given, and the surplus, if any, may be dealt with at their pleasure. 

35. Anandaravans do not generally work for the Tarawad. They try to earn 
something for their ‘ Melchilavu 5 (extra expenses) which is not generally defrayed 
by the Karanavan. 

3G. With their earning they, of course, support their wife and children. They 
do'not hand over their earnings to the Karanavan. 

37. In North Malabar, there is often a bestowal of landed property to the 



wife and children during thi life-time of the man. It is a gift. The property after 
his death goes by the name of ‘ Puthravakasam ’. 

Even in South Malahar, landed property is given tp the wife and children 
during the life-time of the man; but it is not generally as a gift. The property is 
generally purchased in the name of wife, or her brother, to avoid law-suits after his 
death. 

38. So far as I have thought over the matter, there is uot the slightest objec¬ 
tion to providing a 'permissive marriage law. It will considerably improve the social, 
the moral and the intellectual condition of the Gayars, and will remove the slur that 
is uow cast on them. 

39. I would prefer to retain the customary form and make registration of the 
marriage evidence of its legal recognition, unless a special marriage Registrar be 
appointed for each village, 

40. The conditions of a valid marriage differ considerably from the ‘Sam¬ 
ba ndham* recognised in practice. 

According to present usage the marriage will be recognised :— 

(1) . Even if the man at the time of the marriage, has a wife living. 

(2) , Though the age of the woman is less than 14. 

(3) . The consentof the legal guardian, that is, Karanavan, is not very mate¬ 
rial to the recognition of the marriage if the parents arrange for the same, unless 
the Karanavan is a great man in the Tarawad. 

41. 1 have nothing to add to, or to omit from, the conditions stated. 

42. According to social usage, the following, as contained in a slokam, arc 
believed to be the reasonable grounds for dissolving a Sambandham :— 

“ If a woman is of a quarrelsome nature, or steals her husbands property, is 
favourably inclined to or serves other men, or takes her food before her.husband, or 
frequents another’s house, she should be divorced even though she has borne ten 
children to him.” 

43. The Nayar wives and children .are maintained by the Karanavan if there 
be family property. If not, they are left to themselves to eke out their livelihood 
in the best way they can. Even if there be family property, ‘melckilavu’ (pocket 
money) is not givento them. 

44. The new rights proposed to be derived from a marriage are calculated 
to do immense good to all the Nayar families. Children will bo properly educated, the 
hereditary lethargy of the Anandaravans will cease. They will at once work for the wife 
and children; the condition of the wife will be improved ; from a state of abject 
slavery and utter ignorance, she will rise to.be a good housewife, a tender and care¬ 
ful mother and an affectionate wife; poverty will be greatly minimised. Discord 
and dispute now rampant in almost all Tarawads will cease, because the wife and 
husband will necessarily live apart by themselves ; and litigation against the Karana¬ 
van will be greatly reduced after some time. 

to. ‘Sambandham’ is customary between the Nayars in British Malabar and 
those living in Cochin and Travancore. 

(Signed) V. KESAVA MENON, 

Sub Asst. Inspector of Schools 
• Galicul Bantjc. 
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Marumdlclmthayam Marriage Commission . 
Answers to Interrogatories 

BY 

M. R. By. K. DAMODARA MENON Avargal, b.a. 

1st grade pleader, 

Palghat. 


1. Yes, 

2. No. 

3. Between any two of tlie following divisions (1) Vattekat (2) Pallichan 

(3) Attikurissi (4) Andur and (-5) Kolangara. It is also forbidden between Sndra 
(^O) and Oharnath (-aJanV);®) divisions, and between Charnath (aJ3(foa>) and any 
other division excepting Kolangara In these days, however, instances 

are not wanting in which some of the lower divisions have allowed their women to 
be taken as wives by men of the other divisions, especially when they happen to 
be rich men, or officials. There is another class of Nayars, who do not belong to 
any of the recognized divisions, but call themselves as belonging to one division 
or the other. They deviate from the ordinary rule according as convenience 
suggests. # 

4. Formerly such Sambandhams invariably subjected the parties to social 
ostracism, i. e. they were prevented from touching wells and tanks, entering temples, 
mixing with the rest of the community on all public occasions, and being deprived of 
the services of the village barber and washerman. In these days, especially in British 
Malabar, this punishment is not strictly enforced. In most cases they are not publicly 
noticed, and when they are, the punishment consists in the parties being expelled 
from the caste divisions i. e. they can’t mix with their own caste people. 

5. No. But the parties could be retaken into their respective caste divisions. 

* 

G. The Eorapuzha. 

7. Not as a rule. But there are instances in which Nayars of North Malabar 
have formed Sambandham with Nayar women of South Malabar. 

,8. No, probably because the women of North Malabar cannot cross to the 
South of the Korapuzha which they will have to*do if Nayars of South Malabar are 
allowed to have Sambandham with them. 

9. No. 

10; I can’t say in what this prohibition had its origin. I have however heard 
that when, during the time that North and South Malabar were under their respective 
Native princes, some of the women of North MaRtbar crossed to the South of the 
river, certain servants of the Zamorin then reigning in South Malabar dishonored 
these women, and when the matter was reported to tlieir king, he ruled as their 
political and social head that thereafter the women of North Malabar should not cross 







to the South of the river on pain of social ostracism, which was calculated to effectual¬ 
ly prevent them from doing so.' But whatever may be the origin, there is now no¬ 
thing but blind custom to be assigned as its reason. 

11. This is a ceremony,performed upon a !S r ayar girl before she attains the age 

of puberty, or at all events before she forms Sambandham with a man. When a girl, or # 
the eldest girl, in a Nayar house is about to attain puberty, an auspicious day is fixed 
for the ceremony, and the villagers, castemen and women, relations and friends are 
invited to it. According to the directions given by the village astrologer, a bridegroom 
is selected from her own caste division by villagers and castemen. He is brought down 
and kept in another house in the village. When the auspicious hour is about to 
arrive, the bridegroom is- brought to the house, the girl is brought out and deposited 
on a heap of rice prepared in the pandal specially erected for the purpose, and at the 
auspicious hour the bridegroom ties the Tali on the neck of the girl. This over, the 
bridegroom aud bride are taken to the room specially reserved for them, and which is 
spread over with aoJia (new cloth) anti <£bolmjso (cumblie). Tne couple are general¬ 
ly to pass their time for 3 clays in that room. On the 4th day, abont noon-time, they 
are taken to the village tank in a grand procession and are brought back after bath¬ 
ing in the same manner. After this, comes the sumptuous dinner of which all 
present partake. At night, the couple are taken to the family kitchen which they 
were prohibited from entering during the 3 previous days, and there they take their 
meals together. This is called <am 0 s>®3§<ae^osmo (Halam thotta kalyanam). After 
this ceremony, the bridegroom is made to give the bride 2 fanams, or half a rupee in 
token of his having divorced her, and from that moment neither party has any claim 
upon the other. On the morning of the 5th day, the bridegroom and his party are 
sent back home with some presents. The Tali is not removed soon after divorce, 
but remains on the neck of girl till the 28th day, when it is ceremoniously broken. 

12. The Tali is tied by a bridegroom selected from amongst the men of the 

same division of caste to which the gild belongs, except in the case of the Nayars of 
xuiensB (Charnatha) division. In this case, and also in the case of certain aristocratic 
families, and families who have no Enangans, the Tali is tied by a man of the 
TSedungadi caste or by a KIriyathil Nayar. The bridegroom is called in Malayalam 
®emoJ3s.a?) or ajlaa (Manavalan or Manarpilla) which is a contracted form of 

a am oj IgA aJlia (Manavalarpilla). 

13. \es, in all cases in widen the Tali is tied by a man of a superior caste. 

14. The man who ties the Tali does not thereby obtain a right to cohabit 
with the girl, except perhaps for the 3 or 4 days that they are together in a room. 

but cohabition does not as a rule take place, probably because the girl is then not fit 
for it. 

On the night of the fourth day of the Kalyanam the man divorces the woman, 
and the reason is therefore plain why he cannot thereafter cohabit with the girl, 

15. None. 

16. Yes. 

17. Theie is pollution. But it is not observed throughout Malabar. Nor is 
i l obsened in cases in which the l*li is tied by a man who is outside the caste of the 
gn-1, i e. by a man who is not an “Euangan.” 

18. Yes. 

1.. ^ cs, except in some parts of the Cochin State where it is only compub 
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sory to have the ceremony performed before she forms Sambandham with a man. 
It may be after puberty. 

None except that it was a ruse on the part of the Nambudries to have the 
business done before the girl was fit to love the maij who tied the Tali and cleave 
• to him thereafter, and thereby defeat their object in introducing the divorce no sooner 
than the Kalyanam was performed, i. e. freeing the girl from the claims of another 
man, 

20. Before she consorts with a man, the formalities of what is called “ Sam¬ 
bandham 11 must he gone through. They are the following:— 

The man, or rather the Karanavan of his Tarawad, sends two men from the 
village to the Tarawad of the girl to propose the Sambandham. If that is accepted, 
a day is fixed for the ceremony and the villagers come away. On the appointed 
day, the villagers are invited and out of them a decent number accompany the 
Sambandhakaran to the Tarawad of the girl, where the villagers of the girl await the 
arrival of the Sambandhakaran and party. After their arrival betel leaves, areea 
nuts and tobacco are freely distributed to one and all present. The Sambandlia- 
* karan and his companions are sumptuously fed, and after assembling in a hall, the 
companions of the man call to the hall the senior lady in the Tarawad, and one ot‘ 
them asks her formally “ May not such-and-such a man have hereafter Sambandham 
witli such-and-such a girl,” or woman as the case may be, giving the names of the 
mothers, and the house names, of tlie parties. She answers “Yes”. After this they 
leave the hall and retire to bed. Thereafter the ladies of the house visit the Sain- 
bandhakaran in the room, and after forming his acquaintance and enjoying a short 
. conversation with him, they also retire leaving the man to await the coming in of 
the girl, or woman, as the case may be. After they come out they ask the girl or 
woman to go in, which being done they also retire to bed. After the girl goes in 
the man gives her what is called “ , TU<^a<B>aJorr>o ,, (money to purchase her consent ) 
which she accepts. Sometimes this is postponed to some other day. But in such 
cases the man is net allowed to remain in'the house of the woman during day-time 
and he is not allowed also to take his meals there. Nor can the woman be taken to 
his house without giving the money. 

21. When the Sambandhakaran is. a Nambudirior a Pattar, the Sambandham 
is not performed in a formal manner. He comes to the bouse of the girl, or woman, 
alone, or with some friends, on the day appointed in consultation with the member of 
the girl’s or woman’s house. The villagers need not know anything about it nor 
is it done ceremoniously. The only compulsory thing is that the Sambandham 
should take place with the knowledge of Jlie girl’s house-people. 

22. No. But there are a good many things in common between Sambandhams 
in North Malabar and Palghaut Taluk. 

I don’t know. 

No. In some places in South Malabar it is done much in the same way that 
it is done when the Sambandhakaran is a Nambudiri or a Pattar. 

23. Not in these days except in some parts of Malabar, viz, portions of the 
Walluvanad Taluk, Sboranore, Chelakara and Vengaloor in Cochin State &c. 

24. This is not prohibited. On the contrary it was allowed in former days. 
Now-a-days Malayalis are becoming more and more humanized in this matter and 
the practice may be said to have almost gone out. 



23. Yes. , 

26. The old rule is that the husband should go to the house of the wife 
with two villagers, call her out, give her two fanams and tell her she was no more his 
wife. Now-a-days even- this formality is not observed. 

27. Yes. But it is not considered quite proper and generally it is not done. 

28. None except that it does not meet with approval from the public general¬ 
ly. It does not subject him to any penalty. 

29. & 30. In North Malabar, the woman sleeps and takes her meals in the 

bouse of the Sambandhakaran during his life time. In South Malabar, there is no 
fixed rule. She may take her meals and sleep either in her own house or in the 
house of the Sambandhakaran. In the Southern part of the Cochin State she does 
not generally live with the Sambandhakaran in his own house. But she lives with 
him in her own house or in a house of his own where his Marumakkathayam relations 
do not live. * 

31. In North Malabar he should. In South Malabar, he is not bound to feed 
them except when they are in his own house. But he should give them all the other , 
necessaries. The rule in olden days was only to give them cloth and oil. 

32. It is the rule for one man and one woman to cleave together for life. 

33. He does feed and clothe them. 

34. Yes; in proportion to the means of the Tarawad, and just enough to en¬ 
able him to meet the expenses of himself and his wife and children. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

35. Generally Anandiravans do not work for the Tarawad. They either 
take Tarawad lands on rent, or try to earn something for themselves otherwise. 

3G. With their earning they support their wives and children and also their 
nearest Marumakkathayam relations. They never hand over their earnings to tlieir 
Karanavan. 

37. I don’t know. 

None tTiat I know of. 

38. None. 

39. I would prefer the former provided that the formalities of a Sambandhara 
obtaining in North Malabar, or Palghaitt, are observed in all cases whether the 
Sambandhakaran is a Nay ax’, Pattar, Nambudiri, or of any other caste or division. 

It the latter is enfoi’ced, the Act will become practically a dead letter. The idea of 
.saying to the husband “ I take thee as my husband” in the presence and hearing of 
the Registrar and witnesses will be quite repugnant to the feelings of the women 
generally, and of the maidens in particular. 

4b. To begin with, a Sambandham can take place only (1) between parties 
both of them following the Marumakkathayam law of succession, and belonging to 
'Me same division of caste, or divisions of caste between which Sambandham is allow- 
4, or, (-) between parties of whom the woman belongs to the Nayar caste and the 
man to the Pattar, Nambudiri or other superior caste. 

Condition (1) At the time of the Sambandham the woman must not have a 

Sambandhakaran living but the man could have a Sambandhakiri 
living. 



Condition (2) There is no rule regulating the age of the parties. The only 
rule generally observed is that the man must be older than the woman. 

Condition (3) Generally both parties obtain the consent of the Karanavan, and 
the otheV members of the Tarawad, whatever be their age. But in¬ 
stances are many in which the man forms Sambandham without the 
consent, and sometimes even going against the will, of the Karanavan 
and the other members of the Tarawad. In the case of women, such 
instances are rare. There is however nothing to prevent them from 
doing so if her nearest relations sympathise with her, or if the match 
is a proper one in other respects. 

Condition (4) Sambandham cannot of course take place between persons re¬ 
lated in the manner referred to in the 2nd Proviso. It cannot also 
take place between members of the same Tarawad, however removed 
they may be, and also between persons either of them belonging to a 
deceased husband’s or wife’s Tarawad. 

41, (1) I am not for marriage being solemnized under the Act between 

parties who cannot according to the custom of the country form Sambandhalft 
between them. Because if marriage is allowed between any Marumakkathayam 
Hindu and any Makkathayam Hindu, a Nayar woman may validly marry a 
Tiyan or Chetty &c., or a Nayar man may validly marry a Brahman lady &c. This 
will be introducing quite a radical change in the customs and manners of the country 
which is calculated to hurt the religious and other feelings of the people, and to 
create a great deal of confusion in the families of the parties, and in the society to 
which they belong. I have, however, no objection to marriage taking place between 
parties both of them belonging to the Nayar class, lstly because such Sambandhams 
obtain even now amongst Nayars in some parts of the Cochin State, and 2ndly, it is 
very desirable to break down the the very thin barriers existing between the several 
divisions of the Nayar caste in view of a larger field being afforded for selection, and 
also in view of tbe fact tliat there cannot be any religious objection to it, or any 
other objection except local prejudice and party spirit. 

(2) I am also not for marriage being allowed between members of the same 
undivided Tarawad however removed they may be, so long as the rule of impartibility 
of property lasts, because lstly such marriage will be repugnant to the feelings of tbe 
Malayalis generally, and 2ndly if such marriages are allowed, there will be at one and 
the same time in the same Tarawad one’s own wife and children, as well as Maru¬ 
makkathayam relations, and it will be simply impossible that they can pull on together 
amicably. Nor can we expect the man who has his wife and children in his Tara¬ 
wad to treat all the Tarawad members with impartiality. Even now there are very 
few families where discord does not reign between the several branches,owing chiefly to 
the Earanavan (manager) favouring his own branch to the prejudice of the others. 
If one’s own wife and children also happen to be members of the same Tarawad, it 
will be simply aggravating the already chaotic and unfortunate condition of Malabar 
Tarawads. I may also mention here that there are now many undivided Tarawads 
in which there are members who are not related* to each other within degrees of 
relationship prohibited by the 2nd Proviso to question No. 40. 

42. The only reasonable ground for dissolving a Sambandham is the adulterous 
conduct of the woman, or the man having formed another- Sambandham. If the 
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TaraTva.il of the parties are at< enmity with, each other, it is also considered to be a 
sufficient ground. But this is gradually going out. 

43. The man is invariably bound to give his wife and children all necessaries 
except food. But when the Tara wad of the wife and children is too poor to feed 
them, or when the wife and children are residing with him in his own honse, the 
man is bound also to feed them. 

44. Clause (b) I would add the following proviso to the clause:—" Provided 

that when they liye in their own Tarawad they are not entitled to 
claim the feeding expenses from the husband.” 

Clause (c) Instead of the last sentence in this clause I would have the follow¬ 
ing :—“ In such cases the guardianship shall vest, in succession, in the 
father, mother, the nearest adult male member, and lastly in the head 
of the Tarawad.” 

Clause (d) I am onljr for half of his or her separate, or self-acquired, property 
devolving on the survivor and children in equal shares, the other half 
devolving upon his or her nearest Marumakkathayani relations in equal 
* shares, the nearest in blood postponing the more remote, i. e., upon his 

or her mother, brothers and sisters in equal shares, in their absence 
upon his, or her, nephews and nieces in equal shares and so on. In the 
absence of the wife, or husbaud, and children the whole property shall 
devolve upon nearest Marumakkath ay am relations in the manner des¬ 
cribed above, and in the absence of Marumakkathayani relations, the 
whole property shall devolve upon the survivor and children. 

I suggest the above modification in the devolution of property as regards 
Marumakkathayani relations because, so far as my experience goes, the generality of 
Malayalis are of this opinion, and I am not aware of a single instance in which a 
Malay fdi, who has hear relations in the Tarawad, has handed over his or her earnings 
to the Karanavan, or wished that they should lapse to the Tarawad on his or her 
death. 

I may also observe here that the provision that tlie whole property shall 
devolve upon the survivor and children is likely to prevent many a Malayali from 
solemnizing his or her marriage under .the Act lest it should wound the feelings of, 
and estrange him or her from, those who according to the existing law and practice 
are the persons to benefit by his or her self-acquisitions, and whom he or she has 
learnt to regard from childhood with great affection. Changes must be gradual in 
order that they may be acceptable. The suggestion that I have made here is in 
accordance with the practice now generally obtaining among Malayalis and it would 
simply legalize the existing practice. 

Clause (e) I would add “ and the wife for her children” after the words “ wife 
and children” in the first sentence. I would also add the- following 
to the whole clause ; <£ If the husband omits to make sufficient provision 

fur his wife ahd children, or the wife for her children, for sufficient 
reason, which shall be stated in tlie will, it shall be valid.” 

45. It is customary between the Nayars in British Malabar and those living 
in Cochin. , 


10th May, 1891. 


K. DAMODARA MENOK 
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No. 2384. 


South Canaea Collector's Office, 
Mangalore, \9th June 1891 


From 

Y. A. BRODIE, Esquire, c.s., 

Acting Collector of South Canara. 


To 


Sir, 


H. M. WINTERBOTIIAM, Esquire, c.s.. 

On Special Drily, 

Malabar Marriage Commission, Calicut. 


In reply to your letter of tlie lltli April last, I have the honor to state, with 
reference to para 3, that (if made law for the District of Malabar alone) I cannot see 
how the proposed measure will in any way benefit, or prejudicially affect, any section 
of the people of this District, except the inhabitants ef the Nileshwar division of the 
Kasaragod taluk (i.e., of that portion of the taluk South of the Chandragiri river 
which formed the traditional Northern boundary of ancient Malayala, and which, by 
custom, no Nayar woman is allowed to cross.) The inhabitants of this division are 
Malayalis, their language Malayalam, and such castes amongst them as do not follow 
the Makkatayam law observe the Marnmakkatayam. Many of them have relatives 
and property in North Malabar also, and as the bill will affect the latter directly even 
if limited to Malabar, it will indirectly affect these Marnmakkatayam inhabitants of 
the Kasaragod taluk. As the people of Nileshwar division have the same language 
and observe the same customs as the people of Malabar, not of the people of the rest 
of Canara, if the proposed measure is made law for Malabar it should therefore be 
made law for that portion of this district qjso. 


2. In reply to para 4, I beg to state that symptoms of revolt are everywhere 
observable against the custom iu question, not only amongst the educated, but amongst 
all classes following the “ Marumakkatayam” and “ Aliyasantana” laws, which iu 
these respects resemble one another, and the custom is not only one of the principal 
sources (perhaps the chief source) of civil litigation in the District, but a fruitful 
cause of the gravest possible crimes against the person. A way of escape from these 
customs must consequently, it is clear, be welcome to the many, who now devote their 
energies to evading it, or suffer without hope of legal redress by it. On grounds of 
morality alone there are also many who consider measures of reform necessary. 

3. In para 5 I have been asked for my views on the matter though I have 
not been favored with a copy t>f the proposed measure. I have however been recent¬ 
ly able to get a manuscript copy, and what has struck me most upon a perusal of it is 
the extent to which existing custom is ignored and departed from, which is surely in¬ 
advisable as likely to-render recourse to its provisions unpopular. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Sankaran Nayar desires to raise the status of the Marumakkatayam woman by en¬ 
abling her to become something better than a mere concubine, to give the husband 
the right to exact chastity on the part of his wife; and to give the woman and her 
children a claim upon the husband and father for maintenance, and these are in ev£rv 
way most laudable desires and, I believe, objects against which the most bigoted con¬ 
servatives would not raise a very strenuous resistance, provided the parties to the 



contract themselves wore desirGus that this should be so; but surely the most judicious 
method of effecting this is not to pose as a new lawgiver superiof to and superseding 
Parashurama, but, taking existing law and custom as he finds it, to modify it as little 
as possible and only where absolutely necessary. 

4 . Turning to the bill itself I am of opinion that the preamble is misleading 
for surely there is some kind of form of marriage now observed (in addition to the 
Tali tying ceremony which of course is no marriage at all,) and it seems to me that it 
worth! he better, as the law has declared this not to amount to a valid marriage, to de¬ 
vise some way of legalizing it with the least possible change of ceremonial and custom 
than to prescribe an altogether novel marriage ceremony. 

Again though a Marumakkatayam wife is in the eye of the law only a concubine, 
under the general law of the land, both Civil and Criminal, which overrides all 
customs, I know of nothing to prevent her at present like any other concubine suing 
for and obtaining maintenance for her children though not for herself. 

5 . Sections 6 , 7 , 8 , 9 , 10 , 11 , 12,13, 14, 15, 16 and 17.—Surely these are all 
unnecesary, for no such formalities are prescribed in the case of Christians, Maho- 
madans and other Hindus. If it is intended that to make a marriage legal, notice 
must be given to the marriage registrar, surely it would suffice to declare that every 
Marumakkatayam marriage shall be legal and the provisions of the Act applicable to 
(he parties thereto, provided a notice of the marriage signed or marked by both parti¬ 
es, or their guardians where they are under age, (section 4 (2) I think unnecessary) and 
attested by at least two witnesses, is presented within one year of the marriage to the 
marriage registrar. Again where a wife leaves the Tarawad house and goes as a 
wife to her husband’s house, ipso facto this might be held sufficient evidence of the 
intention of the parties to constitute marriage as it is contrary to custom, and is more 
than was held sufficient until recently to constitute marriage in the highly Christian 
country of Scotand. 

C. Sec'ions 19 to 28—Section 22 is.certainly far too great an innovation up¬ 
on custom. Notice to the marriage registrar after 6 months absence on the part of 
the husband should suffice, in addition to whatever formality (if any) is now observed. 

All these sections however appear to me to constitute far too great an innova¬ 
tion upon existing custom and more than is necessary to secure the 3 objects (which 
I beliveare all the majority of the people want) which I have enumerated in para 3 
as desired by Mr. Sankaran Nayar. If a Muhammadan can divorce his wife on repay¬ 
ment ol' her dower I would not make divorce more difficult among the Marumakkata¬ 
yam people, who are now much more lax in this respect. There are probably existing 
customs, or formalities, of some kind and it should suffice to modify them and not be 
necessary to devise a new Law. At the first at any rate I would not make it difficult 
for either party to obtain a divorce, and leavo it to the growth of public opinion here¬ 
after to demand greater stringency. 

7. Sections 29 to 33. I should hardly think such provisions now demanded by 
the public. Divorce at the will of either party seems to constitute a sufficient remedy, 
nor does this seem a very immoral thing to allow, for the divorce laws of some of 
the States in the United States of America appear to be pretty comprehensive and it 
does not seem necessary to apply stricter laws than the laxest of these in this inst¬ 
ance. 

S Sect ton 34 (a). I would limit this to cases in which the wife and children 
live with, and under the protection of, the husband—not in the Tarawad house. In the 
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latter case tlao law would lead to endless confusion. In the Tarawad house the auth¬ 
ority of the KaranaVan must remain as at present absolute, but a married woman 
may be allowed to leave her Tarawad house (taking her children with her) for her 
husband’s at any time, if she so desires, without losing her rights to maintenance etc. 
iu her Tarawad. 

9. Section 34 (e) Should only apply to cases in which the widow is not living 
in the Tarawad house, • 

10. Section 34 clauses (tf) (e) and (f). —TJie£e seem to be unobjectionable, for, 
as a man and woman can during their lifetime do as they please with their own self 
acquired property, it would be no violent innovation upon custom to declare that a 
man and woman, who contract a legal marriage under the Act that may be passed, 
ipso facto express the intention of bequeathing their self-acquisitions to their wife or 
husband as the case may be, and their children in the proposed proportions. Family 
property of course would not he affected. 

11 . As to whether these reforms should be extended to the Aliyasantana 
castes of this District I am certainly of opinion that they should, aud believe that 
they are more desired by them than by the Marumakkatuyam people of Malabar, for, 
their customs are more consonant with Western ideas of “ marriage” aud the dictum 
of the High Court in Special Appeal Ho. 238 of 18GS (M. H, R. Vol. IV page 203) 
that the relation of husband and wife under the Aliyasantana system “ is in truth 
not marriage but a state of concubinage into which the woman outers of her own 
choice and is at liberty to change when and as often as she pleases” aud although women 
in Canara do “ in some instances live with their husbands, still there is no doubt that 
they do so of their own free-will and that they may at any time rejoin their own 
families” appears to have come upon the country as a surprise, and is by no means 
generally acquiesced in as correct by the people. 

12 . There appears too to be evidence of a more general inclination to revolt 
against the existing custom, for so long ago as 1869 a memorial numerously signed 
by members of the Aliyasantana castes, was submitted to the Collector for transmis¬ 
sion to Government (a copy of which is attached to the reply of Mr. Ramaya Punja 
to your queries) which went very much further than the proposed measure for Ma¬ 
labar, for what the memorialists desired was no modification of the Aliyasantana 
^rstem, but its complete abrogation and supersession by the Makkalsantana system, or 
system of descent from father to son, on the ground the Aliyasantana law was an obstacle 
to their “advancement and prosperity in life and a constant source of contention in 
families.” This petition was not transmitted to Government by the Collector for, on 
referring the proposal through Tahsildars to 2069 Aliyasantana members of society 
525 voted for the proposal, 465 were indifferent as to whether the proposal were 
adopted or the Aliyasantana system retained, and 1079 voted in favour of the reten¬ 
tion of the Aliyasantana system. These figures were regarded by the Collector as 
proving the majority of the people opposed to the proposal, and on this ground he 
refused to transmit the memorial to Government. "Whether or not the majority now 
in 1891 would be against tbe proposal I do not know, but even if it were, there can 
be little doubt it would be a reduced majority. 

1*3. Between the custom of those who follow the Aliyasantana law and those 
who observe the Marumakkatayam—at any rate in South Malabar—there is a very 
considerable difference. The senior male member is not always the manager or 



Ejaman of the family, as the seifior male member is always Karanavan in Malabar, but 
on the contrary the Ejaman is more generally the senior female. There is a regular 
marriage ceremonial, and after marriage the wife le. es her own family house and 
resides with her husband in his?! whereas in Malabar under the Marumakkatayam 
system the wife does not usually reside with her husband but both parties continue to 
reside in their Tarawad houses, and the husband is only a visitor at his wife’s Tara- 
wad house. Till the death of the husband the wife and children live with him and 
join in the work of cultivating the fields of his family estate,.like the other members 
of his family, and are maintained out of it by him; so that the death of the husband 
when the widow and children have to leave everything behind them and return to the 
family house of the widow, effect a much greater change in their position than in 
Malabar, where the wife^and children, as a rale have, never left the Tarawad house 
and have all along been maintained, not by the husband, but by their Karanavan. 
Lastly a woman is presumed and in practice expected to go throngh some form oj 
divorce, even in the lowest castes, before leaving her husband an^ taking up with an¬ 
other man, and even the -re-marriage of a widow, or divorcee, is accompanied by some 
public ceremonial, viz., a feast to which the relations are invited and at which the 
Gourde sit side by side. Finally the children and widow observe pollution (Siitaka) 
on the death of the man, and I am not sure that this is the custom in Malabar. 

14. The statement of the High Court in Special Appeal 238 of 1868 that 
the wife in Canara t£ in some instances ’’resides With the husband, has since been mo¬ 
dified by it (I. L. R. VJII Madras 353) in Devu versus Deyi (Second appeal 322 of 
1884) in which it is stated that marriage is not a legal institution though the women of 
Canara “ unlike the women in Malabar often leave their family houses and reside with 
their husbands,” and even this scarcely states the case correctly, for they do so al¬ 
most invariably—it is not the exception, but the rule. For my statement that some 
sort of divorce is commonly gone through, and the marriage expenses, or at any rate 
the husband’s gift at marriage (“ Thirdochee”) returned before a divorce is supposed 
to be complete, I rely upon the account given by Mr. Ramaya Punja b.a. b.l., 
of the Aliyasantana custom in this respect in reply to your queries, and would also 
quote 2 criminal cases that have come before me during the short time I have 
■ served in this District. In the first case the complainant—a fisherman, or very low 
caste man—complained of another for enticing away his wife frewn his house, and 
argued that he was entitled to redress under Section 497 of the P. C. as his wife had 
not returned first from his house to her family house, and his gift at marriage “Thii^ 
duchee” had not been repaid him according to custom. In the second a woman con¬ 
tracted a liaison with another and returned to her family house. Her husband and 
her uncle followed and demanded either the girl, or the marriage expenses, whilst the 
girl demanded that her marriage expenses should be repaid and she given in marri- 
ige to her paramour.. In this case the parties were Billawars, or toddy drawers, and 
i lie girl s people never disputed the husband’s rights, but as it was inconvenient for 
' hem to repay the marriage expenses, her uncle confined the girl for 3 days in stocks 
l"d up inside the house, in order to compel her to consent to return to her husband. 

15. For my statement in para 2 that the denial of the legal rights of a hus- 
■ and to the Aliyasantana husband is a source of the gravest possible crimes against 
■ liL ’ person, instances without number could be quoted since the decision of the High 
1 Vmrt in 1SG8 from the criminal records of the District, and I need only mention that 
ins decision has been, directly or indirectly, responsible for at least 4 murders, or 
attempts at murder, during the short period—little over a year—that I have been in 






the District. It is also productive of far more sueli crime than in Malabar: nor is 
tins to bo wondered at, for there the wife does not live with her husband but in her 
Tarawad house, and if she prove unfaithful die has the protection against her hfc- 
band's vengeance, of the Tarawad. Then again the Tarawad is a protection to the 
husband as the wife is prevented by tbe fact of her living in a large household from 
committing adultery with men of other castes, or any man not recognized by and 
encouraged by the heads of the Tarawad, and lastly the Marumakkatayam husband is 
not likely to feel infidelity on the part of his wife very severely, for they do not 
live together, and tlie rule of society is that she can discard him at any time. In 
Ganara, however, in Aliya Santana castes the case is very different, for the wife lives 
with her husband and is maintained by him not her own family. Society, if not the 
law, recognizes her as his wife. She lives with him and serves him with her children 
in many cases in a house occupied by them alone: he has no protection that she may 
not be unfaithful not only with men of his own caste but of other and lower castes ; 
and if she is unfaithful his shame is known to all, for his'wife’s family house is often 
at a distance and sbe rarely visits it except on important occasions whilst he lives. 
His wrongs at the hands of an adulterer appear therefore to me greater than those 
of a*Marumakkatayam husband, and can we wonder that he so often under these 
circumstances, having no redress at the hands of the law, takes the righting of his 
wrongs into his own hands, and either murders, or attempts to murder, his wife or her 
paramour, who is frequently a Mappilla, or man of another caste. If crimes of this 
kind are to be diminished in number and for the sake of morality, it is imperative that 
the law should recognize as marriage what society recognizes as such: nor is any great 
revolution necessary to effect this. It is sufficient to this end for the legislature to 
declare that when a man and woman observing the Aliya Santana law publicly 
contract to live together as man and wife, the contractual relationship thereby created 
between them shall be deemed to be marriage within the meaning of the Penal Code, 
and shall continue to subsist until the man divorces Ins wife formally, in accordance 
with custom, or the woman returns to he£ family-house, and publicly signifies her 
intention of divorcing her husband to tbe beads of her family, and in accordance with 
custom tenders her husband through them, or others as the case may be, the “ Thir- 
dochee ”, or his “ gift at the time of marriage,” or its equivalent iu money where such 
gift does not consist of money. Such a rule would cover not only the case of a first 
marriage, when the “ Thirdochee ” is usually a present of Rs. 8 equal to two boons, but 
also to second marriages iu the case of which the bridegroom sometimes gives a cash 
present of Rs. 4 or Rs. G, or at least a present of a “Sadi”, or cloth. Until this is done 
we cannot hope that such crimes will become fewer, for, until this is done and so long 
as the law, whilst declaring the husband bound to maintain his wife so long as she 
continues to reside with him (Special Appeal No. 238 of 1S68, IV M. H. C. R. 19G) 
also declares that he has no legal right during that period to fidelity on her part, 
(which is surely unreasonable) we can only expect that the husband, if wronged, will 
take the law, in the absence of any legal remedy, into his own hands. 

16. Reform to this extent is imperative in the interests of morality; but I do 
not think it should stop here. As self-acquired property is at the absolute disposal 
of the acquirer during bis lifetime, and it is human nature for a person to desire that 
his children should inherit his property in preference to others, there would he no 
hardship and I doubt if there would be even any complaint, were tbe legislature to 
declare that in Ganara, even in tbe case of Aliyasantana families—self-acquired pro¬ 
perty should descend to the children in preference to the santauu. Even as it is, it 
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has been held that a man may by "Will bequeath his self-acquired property in Canara 
away from the santdna to his children, so that such a declaration on the part of the 
Je^slature would only amount to saying that a man is to be presumed to have intended 
to leave his property to his children, when he has executed no formal will regarding 
its disposition after his death. 

17. If, further, the former method of getting over the difficulties of the 
system, viz., freedom of partition, put a stop to by the decision of the High Court in 
Special Appeal No. 83 of 1S62 (Munda Shetty versus Thimmaju Hengasu 1 M. H. C. II. 
380), were legalized, and it declared that whatever a member of au Aliyasan tan a family 
obtained on partition should so far as that member was concerned be considered self- 
acquired property, the whole Aliyasantana system would very rapidly die a natural 
death, and disappear altogether without any violent revolution such as that contem¬ 
plated by the memorialists of 1869. Nor would this be a subject for regret, for had 
it not been for the conservative action of the High Coiirt in 1862, I imagine the disso- 
lution of the system would have been pretty complete by this time. 

18. With reference to the second clause of para 5 of your letter I send you 
herewith the opinion of such Aliyasantana gentlemen as have replied to a request of 
mine to be favored with their views. The letter of Mr. Ramaya Punja, b. a. b. l. 
District Munsiff of Mercara, a Bant by caste, deals very fully with tbe present cus¬ 
toms of that caste, and inquiries made by me show that the customs described by 
him are in all essentials the same in all Aliyasantana castes of the District. 

19. In reply to para 6, I beg to refer you to the following.— 

Buchanan’s Mysore, Canara and Malabar, Vol. II pp. 213 and 214 of the 
edition of 1870. 

Bhutala Pandya’s Aliyasantana Law by T. Gopal Krishna Pillay (Late Huzur 
Slicristatlar S° u th -Canara) : herewith forwarded (to be returned) ; and the fol¬ 
lowing High Court dscisions :— 

1. Munda Shetti versus Tiixraaju Hengasu I. M. H. C. U. page 380. 

2. Special Appeal 238 of 1868 IV M. H. C. R. 196. 

3. Koraga versus Empress I. L. R. VI Madras 374. 

4. Second Appeal 654 of 1883 I. L. R. VII Madras 575. 

5. Second Appeal 322 of 1884 I. L. R. VIII Madras 353. 

d. Second Appeal 73 of 1888 I. L. R. XII Madras 462. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

T our most obedient servant. 


(Signed) V. A. BRODIE, 

. Acting Collector. 
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• ME R CAR A, 

13th May 1891 . 

Fkow, 

A. RAMAYA PUNJA,* ' 

Mu miff of Mer car a. 

To, 

V. A. BRODIE ESQUIRE, 

Acting Collector of South Oanara. 

Si it. 

With reference to your letter Wo. 1573, dated the 24th April 1391, forward¬ 
ing a circular letter, dated the 11th April 1891, from the Collector of Malabar on 
the subject of special legislation for regulating marrjage, succession &c, among the 
people governed by the Marumakkath&yam law, and calling for an expression of 
my views on the subject, I have the honor to submit the following. 

_ In para 6 of the circular letter the Collector of Malabar wishes to be inform¬ 

ed of some Native work which would give information regarding marriage customs 
or sexual relation in the Aliyasant&na castes. There is a book called Bhutftla 
Pandya’s “Kattoo” (Law). It is supposed to contain the Aliyasanfana Law as laid 
down by Bhhtala Pandya one of the Tuluva Kings that reigned over South Canara. 
It has been translated by Mr. Ramaswatny Naidoo, and also by Mr. Gopala Krishna 
. Pillay. It explains the origin of Aliyasantfl.ua Law. The authenticity of the book 
was doubted by Doctor Burnell. 

2. It would not, I presume, be out of place, to give a brief account of the 
marriage customs, and of the sexual relation existing among AliyasantAna people, 
before expressing my views on the proposed legislation. 

3. Formerly Abyasant&na men were as a rule marned at an advanced age 
and the brides were generally majors at the time of their marriage. Now, too, many 
girls are ordinarily married after they attain puberty and are fully developed, 
though there may be instances, especially in the northern parts (Udipi aud Cunda- 
poor Taluks) of the District, of child marriage. 

4. Persons who are descendants of a common ancestress through females 
are said to be of the same “Bali.” Intermarriage among members of the same 
“Bali” is strictly forbidden, and the prohibition extends to some specified “Kudu” 
(allied) Balls. A person can marry his mother’s brother’s daughter and her des¬ 
cendants, or his father’s sister’s daughter and her descendants, as among Hindoos ; 
but he cannot marry his father’s brother’s daughters, or their descendants. 

5. After a match is privately settled the bridegroom’s relations and friends 
proceed in a body with music &c. on an appointed day, to the bride’s house, where 
they are given a grand dinner to which the bride’s relations and friends also aro 
invited. There, in the presence of those assembled, the Karanavans of the bride 
and the bridegroom solemnly promise that the bride would be given in marriage 
to the bridegroom and in token thereof betel-nut plates are exchanged, and betel 
and nut are chewed by both parties. This ceremony is known as “Ponna Pathera” 
(betrothal). 

6. An auspicious day is fixed for celebration of*the marriage at the bride’s 
or the bridegroom’s house according to convenience, and on that day the bride or 
the bridegroom as the case may be, is taken in procession with music &c. to the 


*Notc,—A South Oanara ‘Bunt’ by caste. 
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marriage pandal. Friends and relations accompany tbe procession. The friends 
and relations of the family in whose house the marriage takes place are also invited 
to the marriage and a grand dinner is given to all the guests. 

7. The bridegroom, who is well dressed and bedecked with ornaments, is 
made to sit on a stool, or a chair, and rice is sprinkled over his head by his relations 
and friends. After that the village-barber conies and shaves him. He bathes and 
again puts on good dress and ornaments. The same thing is done with the bride 
also. A new bench made of the “ Hul£ ” tree is placed in the marriage pandal. 
Now chairs are substituted where available. The village washerman spreads cloths 
round the seat. The bridegroom and tbe bride are then conducted to the pandal 
by their respective relations, or by tbe village head-man and his wife. They go 
round the seat thrice after whijh they are made to sit side by side. The brides 
right-hand is placed over the bridegroom’s right-hand. A vessel of silver or other 
metal is filled with water. A coeoanut is placed over the mouth of the vessel and 
the flower of tho arecannt tree is placed over the coeoanut. The vessel which is 
known as “Dhare Ginde ” is then placed on the hands so joined, by the parents 
and K&ranavans of the pair, in the presence of the village headmen who also touch 
the vessel. Then the joined hands of the couple, with the vessel on them, are waved 
up and down three times and tho marriage union is declared. This is followed by 
benedictions from all those present who express their wish that the married couple 
should become parents of 12 sons and 12 daughters and lead a happy life. An 
empty plate and another filled with rice are placed before the married couple ; and 
their relations, friends and the guests assembled, sprinkle rico over their beads and 
give small sums of money as presents. After this is over tbe bride is taken back in 
procession to her house. 

8. That part of tho ceremony which consists in placing the vessel over the 
joined hands of the married couple and waving them up and down, is known as 
“Dhare” (pouring or flowing) and is the principal part of the ceremony denoting 
the completion of the marriage. It is a token of the gift of the girl to the husband. 
It appears that in former days the parents and the Karan avail of the bride used to 
pour water from the vessel over her hand by way of making a complete gift of her to 
her future lord. Hence it is known as “ Dhare.” But latterly the practice of 
pouring water has deon discontinued in the Southern and Eastern parts of the Dis¬ 
trict for the reason that the wife has no right to her husband’s property and has to 
return to her mother’s house on his death, her connection with her mother’s house 
being not severed. A gift of the girl would imply a complete severance of her rights 
in her mother’s family after marriage. But the practice of pouring the water still 
prevails in the Hdipi and Cundapoor Taluks, and is observed in some houses in the 
other parts of the District. The n Dhare ” ceremony ought to be performed in an 
auspicious bour. 

9. After the marriage is over, but before the bride’s procession leaves the 
house, tho husband makes a present of some money to his wife which is known as 
“Thirdochee” money. Its amount varies according'to the position of the parties. 
It. has to be returned to the husband at tbe time of divorce if that event happens 
through the wife’s misconduct. 

10. A few days after the wedding, the wife is taken to her husband’s house 
for consummation of the marriage. She must serve the husband with food when 
ho makes a petti present to her in money. After that the marriage is consummated. 




11. When the wife is in the family way, in the 5th, 7th, or 9th month,her 

pregnancy ceremony known as ‘Bayake’ (desire) is celebrated in the husband’s 
bouse. Her relations and their friends come in d body with music to the husband’s 
house where they and the wife are sumptuously fed and she is presented by the 
husband with a valuable ‘Sadee’ (cloth) and a boddico. Ornaments also are some¬ 
times presented on this occasion. After this she is taken to her mother’s house 
for delivery. % 

12. Among Aliyasantilna people the wife lives with her husband in bis 

family house where she and her children are fed and clothed at his family expense. 
They live there and work like other members of his family until his death. But on 
his death and after his funeral obsequies are over, she and her children have to 
pack-off to her mother’s house. Whatever property he had given to them out of 
hi3 self-acquisitious belongs to them. * 

13. A widow of the AliyasaulSna caste can marry again, but she can be 
married only to a widower; for a bachelor cannot marry a widow. Her second 
marriage is neither so grand nor so formal as the first, but is very simple. A 
dinner is given to caste people, and in the presence of the guests she and her 
intended husband are made to sit side by side being separated by a screen, so that 
they may not see each other’s faces and their hands are joined. All the ceremonies 
observed in the first marriage are omitted in the second. A widow cannot, eveii 
after her second marriage, take part in any auspicious ceremonies. 

14. Though widow marriage is permitted yet in practice it is resorted to 
in exceptional cases, such as, where the widow is young or has no issue. Casos of 
a widow with children marrying again are of rare occurrence. 

15. Formerly mere disagreement between husband and wife was not suffici- 
cicnt ground for a divorce. If the wife was guilty of misconduct the charge had 
to be brought home to her in the presence of her relations and the headmen of the 
village, after which he could permit her to return to her mother’s house and she 
had to repay the “Thirdocbee” amount. It was only then that sho could marry 
again if she pleased. But in these days, when liberty of action is asserted and 
social customs are more honored in their breach, the above formalities are not 
observed, and husband and wife abandon each other at will, for no other reason than 
mutual dislike and disagreement. Public opinion also is losing its hold upon such 
people,and society is powerless to exercise any influence on them. The people 
were under the impression that the marriage tie was of a more binding character 
than it has been pronounced, ta he by the Madras High Court. Of course the 
opinion of that Honorable Court may bo correct in theory, b\it‘ it is opposed to 
practice and is repugnant to the feelings of the people. The Tnlu words for hus¬ 
band and wife are “Kandani” and “Boodathee” respectively. ‘Kandani’ is another 
form of ‘Ganda’ the Kanarese word for husband. “Boodathee” is a corrupted form 
of ‘Boodalthee.’ ‘Good’ is another form of ‘Veedu’ which in Tamil and Malayalam 
means a house, and ‘Alathee’ me’ans governess. The word ‘Boodathee’ therefore, 
means governess, or mistress, of the house. The derivation of the word shows that 
the wife was considered as the mistress of the house, a position which would never 
have been assigned to a concubine if she was such. 

* 

16. As the law now stands, Aliyasanta.ua husbands have no protection. 
Their wives may be ravished and seduced with impunity. What, would be the feelings 
of a husband of self-respect and of good social position, who is also the father of 
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some children, it his wife is carried away by another ? They can be better imagined 
than expressed. Yet such is the law by which thousands of Her Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects are governed. Such a state* of things cannot be endured under the benign 
and enlightened rule of the British Nation. 

17 . In days of yore when men’s mind were steeped in ignorance,and had 
not been brought under the influence of English education, they did not perceive 
the pernicious effects of the custom. But now they have begun to feel the wret¬ 
chedness of their situation. They are dissatisfied with the existing order of things. 
The Aliyasant&na Law runs counter to the natural feelings and promptings of a 
man. An Aliyasant&na man is a human being, and, like the rest of the human 
race, he has affection toward’s his wife and children and a desire to enrich them, 
which no human law can suppress. The Aliyasant&na Law enjoins that a man’s 
properties should go to his sister and her children. But there are numerous in¬ 
stances in which a man has given to his wife and children, by way of gift or other¬ 
wise, not only his self-acquired property, but, some portion of his family -property 
as well. The latter is given clandestinely. The manager gives, though secretly,' 
much of the family income to his wife and children, and the matter often comes 
before Civil Courts for decision. lie is like a man with his legs in two boats, which 
he has to row side by side. On the one hand he has to discharge an onerous trust 
and administer the family estate for the benefit of the whole family ; on the other 
band he has an eager but natural desire to benefit his wife and children as much 
as he could. From this one can see in what a false position lie is. 

18. The above state of things has led to much litigation. There has been 
a steadily growing desire among Aliyasant&ua people for a change of the existing 
Law. It appears from the translations of B hut 8,1a F&ndya’s book already refer¬ 
red to, that several castes are governed by Aliyasant&na Law. But now we find 
that Harishetties and Parivara Bunts have renounced it and now follow the 
ordinary Hindu Law. Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths and Carpenters, who till lately 
were governed by Aliyasaut&na Law, now claim to be Panchala Brahmins, and wish 
to be governed by the Hindu Law, and I believe have openly asserted in several 
suits before the Civil Courts that they are governed by that Law.- With those 
classes of people who do not own large properties, change of the law of inheritance 
is not very difficult. But it is otherwise with people who‘possess extensive pro¬ 
perties. 

19. About 23 years ago an attempt’was made to submit a memorial to 
the Madras Government to change the Aliyasant8na Law of inheritance and give, 
in its stead, a system of inheritance from father to children. A printed copy of it 
is herein enclosed. A large number of people signed the memorial but, as might 
be expected, an equally large number opposed it; for, the proposed change would 
have affected rights to extensive properties. Sons who hoped to inherit the large 
fortune of their fathers, were in favor of the proposed change, while, on the other 
hand, nephews were opposed to it. Consequently, the matter had to be dropped, 
as Government might decline to act when there was such difference of opinion. 
The Honorable Mr. Muthusami Aiyar who is the President of the Commission, 
may be aware of the above fact as lie was then Subordinate Judge of South Canara. 

20. From the above it may be inferred that the people are not satisfied 
with the existing law and that the)-, or, at any rate, some sections of them, have 
been seeking for a change. 
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21. Your letter under reference was received by me at Mangalore shortly 
before my departure for Mercara. Therefore I was not able to sound the views of 
any large body of my castemen (Bunts) on the provisions of the proposed Bill. 
But the few whom I consulted said that it would be a desirable reform and would 
be quite acceptable to them. From my own personal knowledge of the feelings of 
my caste people on the existing system of marriage and inheritance, I venture to 
say that the proposed legislation will be welcomed by them. 

22. The Honorable Mr. Sankaran Nayar’s Bill only provides a permissive 

form of marriage. It does not attempt to bring under its clutches persons who do 
not wish to be governed by it. Those who wish to get their marriages legalized 
are permitted to do so. Therefore those who do not like or want a legal sanction 
are unaffected by the Bill. • 

23. When marriage is legalized so as to make adultery with the wife 
punishable under the Penal Code, it is but necessary that bigamy should be prohi¬ 
bited and that divorce should be restricted and regulated on recognized principles 
of morality and justice. 

24. It is also equally necessary and just that the wife and children of a 
marriage contracted under the Bill, should pass from the guardianship of the K&- 
ranavan to that of the husband. As already observed a man’s affection towards 
his wife and children is natural and great, A Karanavanjias little sympathy for 
the members of his tarawkd, and might Dot take the same degree of interest in their 
education and welfare, as their father could take. For instance take the case of a 
family cotwisting of numerous branches. The Karanavau is expected to treat them 
all with equal consideration. If he educates one or some of the members of a 
branch, tho otbermembers are jealous of it and think that family funds are ex¬ 
pended for the individual benefit of those members but to their own prejudice. 
Besides, the Karanavau may be disposed to see his nearer relations advanced, in 
preference to other distant relations, who may bo numerous and who have as much 

• right to a beneficial enjoyment of the family property as they. In the interests of 
the children and the wife, it is necessary that they should be placed under the 
guardianship of the husband. 

25. As regards the maintenance of the wife and children, the provision of 
the Bill is no innovation and falls short of tho existing practice. For as already 
observed, according to existing custom, the wife and children live in the husband’s 
house and are maintained there at the family expense. The members of the hus¬ 
band’s family do not grumble as it, as the custom exists in every family. If a man 
wishes to see his marriage recognized by the Law, ho must be prepared to main¬ 
tain his wife and children. The provision that he should maintain them is there¬ 
fore quite just. 

26. Marriage is recognized in Bhftt&la Pfcndya’s book though not its 
incidents in the matter of succession to property. It is distinctly laid down there 
that on a man’s death his wife and children alone should observe (£ Sootaka pataka” 
(pollution &c.,) of the deceased. This injunction is actually observed in practice 
even at the present day. This would go to show that marriage among Aliyasan- 
t&na people is something more than mere concubinage and that the right of inherit¬ 
ance is the only element wanting to make it a substantial union. 

27. On the principles of general jurisprudence and equity, an Aliyasan- 
tana man is like any other individual, at liberty to dispose of his self-acquired 
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property as he pleases. That he could do so in his life-time is undoubted and 
there is nothing in principle, aga'nst his power to bequeathe such property. The 
Biil in question goes only ono step further and declares that whore a person dies 
intestate, his self-acquired property should devolve on his wife and children. If it 
is his intention to disinherit them, or to give them only a portion of his property, 
he is at full liberty to do so. His omission to do so would lead to the presumption 
that his intention was that the property should go to his wife and children. I see 
nothing objectionable in this provision of the Bill. 

28. One great merit of the Bill is that it does not affect the law of suc¬ 
cession to TarawM property, which will remain as it is, and will operate only on 
those that choose to come under its operation. This fact must disarm all opposi¬ 
tion. If the Bill be passed into Law, its effect will be to introduce the thin end of 
the wedge. In course of time the people may of their own accord desire for a 
thorough and more complete change of their Law. 

29. The present state of the marriage relation has an immoral tendency, 
the marriage tie being not binding on either party. Its effect on society may bo 
easily conceived. The education of children is neglected for reasons already given. 
There can be no hope of reform in these directions without legislative interference. 
Tho people would be glad to find a way of escape out of the existing unnatural 
customs. If there are persons who are opposed to tlio proposed measure they will 
make known their views to the Commission either as witnesses, or by petition. The 
Bill may be published in the local gazettes inviting objections, if any. 

30. The only point in favor of the Aliyasant&na family system is the 
indivisibility of family property, which keeps such property intact. But. this is due 
to the prohibition placed on division, and not to the peculiar mode of succession 
from uncle to nephews. In all other respects the system of inheritance has proved 
ruinous to-great and wealthy families and has been breeding nothing but mischief. 
The Ycjam&n of a family governed by the Hindu Law has tho interest of his 
family at heart, aud both lie and his children lia^e a common interest to improvo * 
and increase the family property. But in an Aliyasant&na family he strives his 
best to defraud bis nephews and nieces, in order to enrich liis wife and children. 
The result is that family property is encumbered with debts when there is no real 
necessity for them, and his sons join with him in destroying it as it is their interest 

to do so. Tho nephew are only entitled to maintenance and are therefore indif¬ 
ferent to the improvement of family property. If children are to inherit at least 
the separate property of their father, they would co-operate with him in its 
improvement. 

31 . Under the existing system, there is little scope for individual exertion 
and advancement. Even in wealthy families the junior members being only entitled 
to maintenance, possess no funds of their own, which they can utilize in useful 
undertakings. The system is not at all favorable to the material advancement of 
individual members. I hey cannot engage in commercial or other pursuits for 
want of funds oE their own. It will be otherwise if they can inherit at least their 
father’s separate property. 

32. The only fear is whether the proposed law will turn out to be a fruit¬ 
ful source of litigation. The question whether a certain property belongs to the 
family or is the separate property of a member, will often arise before the Civil 
Courts. Such questions do arise under the existing Law also, but thoy may arise 
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more often under the proposed Law. Questions as to whether a property is tho 
separate property of a member or the joint property of a family, arise in suits for 
partition between persons governed by the Hindu Law. Therefore objections on 
the score of increase of litigation ought not to weigh against the benefits which 
society would otherwise derive from the proposed change. 

33. It must be understood that the foregoing remarks are confined to the 
Aliyasantana law, and to the customs* and usages obtaining among Aliyasantana 
people of South Canara. I refraiu from saying anything with regard to the custom 
of Malabar, as my knowledge of them is limited, and a3 there are men of light and 
leading in that District, who are better able to give an opinion on them. 

34. I would have very gladly given evidence before the Commission. But 
the summer recess for the Munsiff’s court at Mercara is over and I cannot go with¬ 
out leave from the Chief Commissioner of Coorg. I am willing to be examined on 
interrogatories iE that course be acceptable to the Commission of enquiry. 

35. As the members of tbo Commission may be desirous of obtaining all 
available information on the subject of the marriage customs and sexual relation as 
they exist in South Canara, I request that you may be pleased to forward my opi¬ 
nion and a printed copy of the memorial above referred to, wbicli I have herein en¬ 
closed, to, the Commission of enquiry. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient serwant, 

A. RAMAYA PUNJA, 

• Munsiff of Mercara. 




To 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, 

MADRAS. 

May it please your Lordship ! 

We, tlie undersigned members of the several classes of Natives of South 
Canara, who are governed by the Law of Succession, called Aliyasant&nam, under 
which inheritance descends from maternal uncle to his nephew, being dissatisfied with 
the said Law and being of opinion that the said Law is an obstacle to our advance¬ 
ment and prosperity in life and a constant source of contention in families, most 
respectfully beg that your Lordship in Council will relieve us from this baneful 
Law, and introduce a new one, under which hereditaments would be made to 
devolve from father to son, for the following reasons:— 

2. The Aliyasantanam Law had its origin in the caprice and selfishness of a 
despotic prince, called Bhut&lapandya, who once ruled this Tulava country. The 
maternal uncle of this prince, by name Devap&ndya applied to his wife for permis¬ 
sion to sacrifice a son of his to a demon, called Kundodara, of whom he was a 
devotee. But she naturally would not consent to it-. But his sister agreed to 
give him her son, then called Jayap&ndya and afterwards B hu tftlapandya for tho 
sacrifice. The demon KundAdara is said to have been so pleased with this, that 
he commanded Devapandya to disinherit his sons of wealth which he had brought 
in a ship, as also of the kingdom, and to bestow all on his sister’s son, tbe said 
Jayapandya alias Bhht&lapftndya. This was accordingly done. And since this 
prince Bhht§dap&ndya inherited his kingdom from his maternal uncle and not from 
his father, ho ruled that his own example should be followed by his subjects, i. e. 
that inheritance among his subjects also should, as in bis own case, descend from 
maternal uncle to nephew, instead of from father to son ; and it was thus that the 
bo called Aliyasantanam Law was established on the 3rd of jVJftghaslioodh of the 
year 1 of the Sh8.livS.hana era, called Ishwara, about A. D. 77. 

3. This system of inheritance is opposed to nature; for nature has 
implanted in the heart of man an affection for his progeny and a desire to bestow 
on tlmm all that he possesses, and to see them happily settled in life. But tho 
Aliyasant&nam Law demands that a man shall love his nephews more than his 
own children, and thereby compells him to run counter to human nature. No 
positive Law, however stringent it may be, ever triumphs against nature, and the 
result, therefore, is that while the estates of Aliyasantanam families are made 
over to the management of a single individual, he on his part is prompted by his 
natural inclinations to betray the trust reposed in him, in the interest of his 
nephews, which it was the object of the Law-giver to protect, and to press into 
his service perjury, forgery and other utterly demoralizing expedients to carry out 
his wishes the more effectually. 

-t. Tho Law of Aliyasantftnam or nepotism therefore has, ever since its 
introduction, boon breeding nothing but mischief. And all courts of Justice in the 
distiict and almost every one conversant with Canara, are fully aware, how the 
Ljamfin or Karanavan of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasant&nam fraudul¬ 
ently contrives to bestow on hia wife and children what fortune he can, at the ex¬ 
pense of the property which by Law he is bound to keep and to bestow on his . 

-islu a sou. bui.h Ejam&us are, however in one sense, not to blame, for they only 
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yield to nature, which the Law with little policy directs them to disown. And we 
believe much of the demoralizing litigation, tl^t disgraces this district, can be 
traced to this revolting system. 

5. This system of inheritance lias proved ruinous to great and wealthy 
families. The Ejamkn or the headman of a family, in which the son succeeds his 
father, has it generally at heart to improve and increase the property of his family, 
for be is sure to bestow it on his children, towards whom he has a natural affection. 
And even if such a headman should happen to encumber Ins estate with debt, his 
cbildreu think it their interest to redeem it. The same, however, is not the case 
with the Ejaman of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasant§.nam. He would 
defraud liis nephews, at present rightful heirs of all the property, real or personal, 
to provide his own wife and children with a suitably fortune; while his children 
also, who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, join their father 
in destroying it; for they know they must make hay while tlie sun shines, and that 
when the property passes away from their father, they would lose all means of 
profiting by it. 

• * 

6. His successor also does the same in his turn, for it is not natural that 
he should act otherwise. It is thus that great aud wealthy families, sooner or 
later but surely, collapse and gradually dwindle into nothing. 

7. The present state of Aliyasant&nain people compared with what it was 
several centuries back, shews that nothing but evil and ruin have come out of the 
change inaugurated by Bhftfcalap&ndya, and that the people are gradually going 
downwards in the scale of social advancement. Every one conversant with the 
habits of the Aliyasant&nam people, is aware what ruin this anomalous system of 
law has entailed upon them. 

8. The habits of the people Ifave, in many respects, outgrown the spirit of 
Bhut&lapftndya’s legislation. Bhfitalap&ndya has expressly forbidden division, aud 
declares as compulsory a state of perpetual coparcenary liable to be put an end to 
only on the consent of the whole family. Still for centuries past, and during the 
preceding administrations, and also during the present administration, the habit of 
enforcing division at tho choice of any female member has prevailed, and also been 
recognized by courts of Justice. It is but lately that the High Court have ruled 
that social necessities and expediency, although proper considerations for the 
legislature to amend the Law, are no reasons for courts of JiiBtice to refuse to ad¬ 
minister the Law as declared by the Law-give^’. 

9. Again Bhut&lap&ndya intended that the females of an Aliyasant&nam 
family should live in their family mansions together with their uncles, and perhaps 
hoped that this joint residence would greatly put it out of the power of the Ejam&n 
successfully to betray the trust reposed in him; but owing to the progress of ideas 
subsequent to Bhut&lapftndya’s legislation, the tie of marriage is practically much 
more firm than that prescribed by Bhut&lap&ndya, and for centuries past, the Aliya- 
sant&nam females follow the domicile of their husbands, instead of remaining in 
their family mansions, as contemplated by Bhutalapandya, and as is the case in 
Malabar. 

10. Wo have also to submit that the system df Aliyasantanam Law, as 
conceived by Bhfit&Iapandya, has no material connection with our religious habits 
and usages. Bhut&lap&ndya himself declares that the sons alone are bound to 
observe “Sutika Putika” of the father, whilst the nephews are to take the assets 



and liabilities of their uncle. We respectfully beg to draw your Lordship's at¬ 
tention to this circumstance in oncler to satisfy your Lordship that a change in the 
law would be no interference with our religions habits and feelings. 

11. In the next place we have to submit that legislative interference is 
become neccessary owing to a change of habits and ideas amongst the people since 
Bhutalapaudya legislated. The family system as contemplated by him is that of a 
patriarch living with his nephews and nieces in the family mansion, and apart 
from wives and children, whilst according to present habits, the Ejum&n lives in 
his family mansion with his wife or wives and children ; on the other hand, the fe¬ 
male owners of the property follow the domicile of their husbands, living often at a 
distance from their homes. The result is, that nature tempts the Ejaman to break 
his trust, his wives and childflsn urge him to it, whilst the absence of the real heirs 
from the family mansion affords facilities for the Ej;im&n to make evidence to sup¬ 
port his fraud, and this state of things renders it next to impossible for the for¬ 
mer to discover the details of his fraud and much more to establish them to the 
satisfaction of a Court of Justice. Until 1SG2, the recognition of a right in each 
female member to elect a division formed an adequate relief in those cases, in 
which it was not in her power, from the circumstances already adverted to, to 
bring home malversation to the E jaman, and although the law, as has recently 
been laid down by the High Court is as it stood at the date of Bhfttalapftndya, our 
habits, as already shewn, are not in few particulars contrary to the spirit of his 
legislation. For these reasons, we solicit the kind consideration of your Lordship, 
whether legislative interference is not neccessary to check the evil arising, no less 
from the unnatural basis on which Bbfft&lapftndya has legislated than from 
the change in the habits of the people which tends to bring out the worst evils of 
this strange system. 

12. We beg also to bring to your Lordship’s notice, that this is not the 
first move in the province to bring about the substitution of tf Makalsanthn ” for 
the Aliyasant&nam. The matter has long been talked about amongst the people 
and been under discussion all over tliis district. 

i:J. Inheritance among us was originally (before the introduction of the 
law of Aliyasant&nam) as among the rest of the Hindus and other nations, from 
father to son, and therefore the revival of the same would be not an innovation 
unacceptable to the people. 

14. Your Lordship in Council will thus observe that the introduction of 
the Law of inheritance from father to son, will relieve us from the absurd and 
tyrannical law of a capricious prince, and give us one which is agreeable to nature 
and consonant, with reason, whereby all inducement to resort to fraud and foul 
play, in order to do what is every way a just and natural duty of providing our 
children with a means of livelihood, will be removed,—many a great and wealthy 
family Will not only be saved from an otherwise impending ruin, but a fair way 
for their prosperity will also be opened to them,—contention in families will be put 
a stop to, and peace restored to them: in short, all and every thing that is necessary 
to tne wellbeing, elevation and prosperity o! society itself will be firmly established. 

15. We beg to add that not only wc, b.it almost all the people governed 
by the Law of Ahyasantanam are willing to rc-adopt the system of inheritance 
from father to son. A few perhaps may not bo willing through prejudice in favour 
of the long established and time honored Law of Aliyasant&nam, and a few others 





through fear of loss of right to large estates of their maternal uncles to adopt a 
new system of inheritance, notwithstanding all the benefits they may derive from 
it hereafter. We therefore respectfully and earnestly beg leave to crave, that 
merely on account of these or similar difficulties the enactment and introduction 
of so beneficial a law as that of inheritance from father to son, may not be with¬ 
held from us, and to suggest, that its adoption be made binding upon all, except 
those who make their objections within a certain date that may fixed by yoxir 
Lordship. We further beg to suggest that it may bo enacted that every male and 
female member of every family shall have the same shares to which he cr she is ■ 
entitled under the present Law, in all the moveable and immoveable property of 
the family that may exist on the date the new system comes into operation, and_ that 
the shafe of each member shall thereafter devolve 0£ his or her children. 

1G. Under all these circumstances we most respectfully and humbly pray 


Hon’rble J. 0. St. Olair. 

* H. S. Thomas Esq. 

Red. H. A. Kaundinya 
' M. R. Ry. Muttuswamy Iyer. 

,, Shreenivas Rao 
Mr. L. S. Rozario • 


„ J. Ball . 

M. R. Narsimha. Kamapurusarad Ban gar of 
Nandavar, 

„ Konde Manjappashetiy of Mudabidri 
„ Parshetty of Mudabidri 

„ Ma ramma Heggade of Yermal Bidu 

„ Padmaraja Karnantaya Ballal of Kulur 

Bidu 

,, Bail Subbay a Bandari * 

,, Rantu Bandar* of Adyar Guttu 

„ Sunku Punja 

,, Arasa 

,, T. Duma 


that your Lordship in Council will bo 
pleased tu name a Committee to bo 
composed of the gentlemen noted in 
the margin, who possess vast local ex¬ 
perience of the District, as well as tho 
rights undei 1 , and the practical results 
of the Law of Aliyasaut&nam, to re¬ 
port upon the propriety of the enact¬ 
ment and introduction of the Law of 
inheritance from father to son, and 
on their giving a favourable opinion, 
to enact it into a law. 


And your Lordship’s Petitioners shal 1 , as in duty bound, ever pray. 
* 

(True copy) 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector on Special duty. 
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Witness No. 1. 


KOTIETH RAMUNNl. 

Am a Mammakk atli&yam Tiyan, Age 39. Native place, Cannanore. Practising at 
Tellicherry as 1st Grade Vakeel, Question 18;—1 have found lately that there have been in¬ 
stances amongst the Marutnakkafchayam Tiyaus of North Malabar in which a mother ha* 
tied the till. Question 22:—A Nambudiri or Pafctar would not give silk and bracelets, 1 
believe. Question 25 :—My answer refers to Nayars as well as Tiyaus. Question 32:-—In many 
cases a Tiyau woman will remain in the Tara wad house of her husband after his death. 

The husband in North Malabar, is never called Samhandhakaraiij but Bhartavu. Th< 
woman is always called Bharya. It is during the last 20 years that the practice of a man 
having mure than one Sambandham at the same time, is gradually declining. It is now very 
rare amongst the respectable classes in North Malabar. Question 36, In my opinion the 
old custom was for a man’s self acquisitions to go to his nearest female relatives, that is to 
his own Tavazhi and not to the Tarawad, It was in my opinion, Mr. Holloway's decision 
Vol, II, Madras High Court Reports, which changed the custom. Most of the Maramakkii- 
t hay am people in North Malabar live from hand to mouth. The Karanavan is the legal 
guardian of every child in the Tarawad. His obligation only extends as far as there is 
Tarawad property. He is not bound to support any member of the Tarawad by his own exer¬ 
tions. Some how or other every child is brought up, and I don't think our custom as to 
guardianship requires alteration. Even for adult Anandaravans, the Anandaravan has no voice 
in the selection uf his wife. The Karanavan selects a mate for him. If he is living separate¬ 
ly he may of course follow his own inclinations. If an adult Anandaravan formed a Sam¬ 
bandham without his KAranavan's consent, the Anandaravan would be turned out of the 
Tatuvad. He would, I think, have no legal claim to sue for maintenance. If a man marries 
mto a Tarawad and his wife dies, he can marry no second woman from the same Tarawad. I 
have no objection to offer to conditions 1, 2, 3 and 4 and 1st proviso of Section 40. 1 have 

a. child of my owu under my guardianship from its birth. 1 know I am not its legal guard inn. 
I am content with that position because I have no fear of the Karanavan exercising hi* 
rights. If an Act is to be passed, I should insert proviso 1. of Section 40, but 1 object to 
any Act, providing a new form of marriage. Question 42:—Adultery on the part of the woman 
is, I might say, the only recognized reason for terminating a Sambandhan in North Malabar, 
As between the Tarawad and the wife and children, I would prefer that self acquisitions and 
separate property should go to wife and children, but I would sooner that half should go to 
wife and children and the other half to the t&vazhi, that is to mother and her children. If a 
law were passed legalizing the existing approved form of marriage ceremony in North Mala¬ 
bar, and maintaining the existing freedom of divorce, no one would object to it. I should 
wish adultery with a Marumakkathayam wife to be made punishable. In Sambandhams 
between a man of a higher division and a woman of a lower division the ceremony called 
^Pudamuri” is never performed. The ceremony is then called pariskam cheyiga.” 

Taken chum by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness Wm 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct , 

Tellichery, 

21st May 1891. 




H. H. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 



Witness No. 2. 

r 

MANIKKOTH KELU NAMBIYAR. 

JS'di/iir.—Agr 41. — AshikM nni-^mi, Chrrokkal Taluk . — h>t Grade Pktifar prartfsiug 

at Tetlickerry- 

I received :i set of interrogatories but I didn't answer them as I wished to be exa¬ 
mined by the Commission. As far as T know there is no desire at all for a marriage law in 
North Malabar L bare talked to many respectable people and they are all dead against the 
measure. There i> a marriage in North Malabar already. The people are not willing to 
have any change in the existing system. 1 have only consulted two officials and they 
iin- d.-ad against it. The main objection is that, there should be no check on the freedom 
of ma mage ami divorce. I would prohibit a man from marrying a second wife even for a 
sufficient reason. The Talikettn kaly&itam is indispensable, ft is called in North Malabar 
kalyanam—not pen-kottu-kulyanam. I never heard of a ease in which the ceremony was 
performed after the girl reached puberty. It is not a marriage in the sense in which marri¬ 
age is understood on the other Coast. In some places, amongst Nayars, the father ties the 
tali ; the general rule is that a Brahman should tie the tali. It is not intended that he should 
Iii ri line the husband. It is a religions ceremony by which a girl attains the statnsof ‘ f Am:im.” 
That is equivalent to “ Madam ” in English. By Talikettn, she attains the capacity of form- 
i g Satabnudlinni. On the first day of Taliketiu, the girl goes in procession to a temple, and 
t 1 iv bathes in the tank. At the temple the priest pours consecrated water on her head. 

I here* ilr- tali is tied by the Bralimau if the girl is of a poor family. If the tarawad is a rich 

■ ■ . the Brahman comes to the tarawad house and ties the tali. He is then paid a fee. The 
■remonv should last 2. 3 or I davs according to wealth. The father ties round the <mTs 

. ,i>i :< cloth called ^ilautrakodi” that is on the first day. A Jdarayan (Nayar Purohiti ties 
i rine eat led ^kappu” on the upper right arm of the girl. Then follows the feast. At the 
1 . 1 lt 1 1 1 the girl cume& to the Kaly&na Panda! (wedding booth) with other ladies; there onc 
Pappini sings religious songs. The washerman brings two ehelas (cloths). He sometimes 
-thus prayers for the prosperity of the girl. Immediately afterwards a washerwoman comes 
with a mattu (cloth) and she also sings some songs. Then a Tiyan (sir) brings the spathes of 

■ ^ocoamvt and a tender cocoam.it and he prays fur the girl. The second day the girl goes to 
Hie lank, wearing the washerman’s cloth and carrying the spat-ho and tender oocoanufc, and 
Mttended by the Pappini, There the girl bathes and the Pappini sings a religious song. 
Afterwards the sputlie is opened there, and the number of buds is counted. The Pappini 
predicts that the girl will bring forth as many children as there are buds. Then thev return 
M id the girl dresses herself in the chela (cloth). She is again taken to the pandal. There 
H" Piippini sings aimther song Then they adjourn to the Padinyattini (western) room when- 
Urn Pappini receives n cloth and some fanams, Then the girl is taken to an inner verandah 
■' id the Maruyao takes off the Kappu. Then the Marayan cries out "amma, amnia, amma, 1 ' 

hmps, Then follows the feast. Then the girl goes again in procession to the temple. Then 
'■ nimt comes forward and blesses the girl and is paid a fanam. The girl then puts a small 
- ; l\vr cjoin into the temple treasury and returns to the house. The above refers only to the 
* 'hirnkkal, and Kottayam Taluks. At the processions all the people MkhiM shout out “ftrppiu 
ui-fipu/ 1 I believe that means ftru=six, and ippOl-now—meaning ‘vwk now she is a virgin," 
l , "luise the sixth sign of the Zodiac is a virgin. That is only im own idea. I think ^rppn’ 1 

. tliat tlie g irI ^ still looked on us a virgin. The tali is removed from the neck of the 

- ,rl un the fonrtU or flft, ‘ <%• Sometime* the wears it for a week or so. In the processions, 
1 ' - iH is llot ^owpanied by the tali lier. The girTs kuranavan’s wife mast go with the 
- ' 1 carrying a bght and a plate of raw rice. Among some of the Bnjahs, the t&Ii is tied by 
' Tanibnr&n. In the Cliirakkal Kovilagam after talikettn, the t&lj-tier is asked whether he 
to be the hash ami. If he answers in the affirmative he becomes the woman’s 

Inishaitd without further ceremony. If he answers in the negative he walks away, and then a 

Generally a Nambiulri will be the Sambandliakkarau, because In 


V ■ 'coin i’ sought for. 







gets an allowance. Regarding the other Kovilagams I can’t state their custom from my per¬ 
sonal knowledge. In "Puda muri” the offer comes always from the bridegroom’s side, If the 
offer is accepted, a day is fixed for examination of horoscopes. If they agree an auspicious 
time is fixed. 'Flic bridgroom and his friends then come to the bride's house, with a new cloth 
/ pndava) also betel, arecauut and tobacco. The betel* nulfand tobacco are distributed amongsi 
f he girl’s relations, in token that they consent. The new cloths are taken to Padinyatta room,& 
each double cloth is cut into two. Dukshina is then given to Brahmans. Then the cloths and a 
few Rupees are given to the girl in the presence of his friends. Then the bridegroom and his 
friends are sumptuously fed and the ceremony concludes, The marriage is consummated the 
same night if the girl has attained her puberty. Sometimes this ceremony takes*place before 
the girl arrives at puberty. I suppose that consummation in such cases is deferred. After 
Pndamim the man and woman arccalled bharfdva (husband) and bhdrya (wife). The connection 
is nut terminated without justifying ground. There are two ceremonies of divorce. The hus¬ 
band divorces the wife when the wife is guilty of adultery* has lost caste* is subjected to in¬ 
curable or loathesome disease* or on disagreement of temper. The wife can divorce for loss of 
caste and the above causes* excepting adultery. If the connection is dissolved arbitrarily, 
neither man nor woman loses caste* but Society would greatly disapprove. The form of divorce 
is that a husband should go to his wife’s house with two friends, if possible two who witnessed 
the marriage. There should be four pieces of cloth and two fanams. In the presence of the 
relations of the wife, the husband should declare “ My connection with so and so ceases from 
this date.” Divorce is also effected by a husband absenting himself from his wife for one 
Vishu and one Onaui L c. for one whole year. If the wife wants to divorce her husband she 
communicates her wish to her K&rnavan through his wife. If the K&ranavan i« satisfied* 
he semis a message giving permission. Then if the girl absents herself from her bed-room 
mi three consecutive nights* the divorce becomes complete. The three nights’ time is to 
give the relations au opportunity for mediation. All the above applies to Kuttayam 'anil 
L'hirakkal Laluks only, I caiFt speak as to other places of my own knowledge. In North 
Malabar the wife generally lives with her husband, either in a separate house built by him* or 
in his tarawad house- If in the tarawad, she is fed at taraw&d expense. If a man marri¬ 
ed without his ka ran a van's consent* the wife would not be admitted into his tarawad 
house. The expenses of the Siinanthaui ceremony, in 5th or 7th mouth of pregnane v. 
arc shared between the wife’s tarawad and the husband. Since Mr. Holloway’s decision 
the k&r&navau is the legal guardian. In fact, the mother is practically guardian while 
her children have not reached years of discretion. Before Mr. Holloway's decision, a 
father was considered the legal guardian of his children if they and his wife lived with 
him. Before Mr, Holloway’s decision* the k&ranavan would take charge of anv children 
if he saw that their father was neglecting* them. If the * wives ’ of Anandaravans live in 
the taraw&d house of the An and ar a vans, the Karan a van must provide for their mainte¬ 
nance. It is a general practice for the father to provide for his * wife ’ and children bv 
gift inter vim*. A major portion is generally left In him undisposed of for his Tavazhi, 
The old practice was that a man’s self acquisitions should go to his sisters and their 
children /. e, to his own Tavazhi t t\ to his mother’s issue The want of power to dis¬ 
pose of self-acquired property by Will is acutely felt in Nm-th Malabar: A man cannot 
marry in his own “Vamsham” or “Kulam.” A man cannot nmvry anv member in hi- 
ceased wife’s taraw&d, 

I would adhere to the custom of polygamy. I would i educe the man iau-euhi* 
age of a girl to 12. I object to any change of existing custom. If a man’s self aequi 
sit ions go to his wife and children, the taraw&d property would not be recruited, knm- 
uavaus would not educate amndaravans- children would not be submissive to karanavm 
Separate property of a last survivor in a tarawad, I would give to his wife and children 
I do not wish adultery to he punishable as an offence, 1 am not the karanavan of mi 
tarawad. My k&ranavan is my unde, I don't think ii is just that a man’s self acquisitions 
should go to his k&ranavan, 1 think they should go to his own TTavazhi. [f a karanavan hau 
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no tarawad property, nevertheless by his own personal exertions, he would support the 
members. I affirm that a karanavan is under a personal obligation to maintain 3ns tarn wad 
members, even if there be no tarawad property. 

Taken down by vie in the* presence of the Commission ; read ' over to the wUnem 
who understands English and admitted hy him to be correct* 

Tellicherry, ^ II. IT- WINTERBOTHAM 

21st Jlay 1891*) Collector and Commissioner, 


Witness No. 3. 


KOEOTH RAMTTN~NT. 

Marumaklcathayam Tiyan. Age 80. — Tellicherry. 

I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories sent to me. I was a Vakeel. I 
am now a Municipal Councillor and Bench Magistrate. Amongst Tiyans tali is sometimes 
tied by males. In such case the man is the intended husband. In other cases the mother or 
ihe sister of the intended husband is the person who ties. If no husband lias been fixed on. 
either the mother, sister, or brother of the girl will tie the tali. The relation of husband and 
wife is not created by the Tali-kettu-kalyanam. That is created by the following ceremony 
called Mangalam which I have described in my answers. The Mangalam is performed even 
when the intended husdand ties the t&li. The general custom here is for one man and woman 
to cleave together for life. 

I think a permissive marriage law is very desirable for Marumakkathayam people. 
All the respectable people desire it. It ought to be made compulsory I think. I should 
prefer that registration of marriage should be allowed after celebration of marriage in the 
customary form. 

I agree that in case of intestacy the sfelf acquired property should go to wife and 
children. I would give no share to the Tarawad. The wife and children should exclude 
A ttal-adakkakar. A man in consideration of the old Marumakkathayam usage will rarely 
give part of his self-acquisitions to his tarawad. 1 think the majority are in favour of leaving- 
self-acquisitions to wife and children. 


Now few know the Shastras, and on a small disagreement ignorant men will dismiss 
rhe.r ‘wives/ People who know the Shastras will only divorce on ground of adultery. Steal¬ 
ing the husband’s property is also regarded as a sufficient reason of divorce A Tiyan wo 
man if she leaves her husband without good reason would not be associated with. She 
would not be pat out of caste. Her conduct would be considered reprehensible. Tins would 
apply equally to the -husband’ if he dismissed his ‘wife’ without, cause. All his or her relations 
who supported the mrscouduct would be liable to the same inconvenience. The custom is 
that a man should only have one ’wife’ at a time. Some men marry more than one It is not 
proper m my opinion. In the case of bareness of the first 'wife' a second marriage is excu«a- 
dc Amongt Tiyans the only division is into Makkath&yam and Marumakkathayam 
hero are instances of intermarriage between Makkath&yam and Marumakkathayam 

1 Vans 1 here is no caste objection. Amongst Tiyans, a man cannot marry in his deceased 
wife a tarawad as far as I have seen, J 


Amongst Tiyans a Karanavan is not justified in 
supporting the Anandaravan’s wife and children If the 
exertions of the Anandaravan he will sometimes do so. 


spending Tarawad property in 
Karanavan is pleased with the 









A girl who had not the t&lbkefctu performed before puberty would be an out-caste. 
The Karanavan’s consent is not indispenablc to form a valid sambandham. Acting without 
bis consent would be considered as insubordination. 

I atn the karanavao of my tarawad. There is only one tavazhi. 

* . / , 

Taken down by me in the presence of th-e Commission ; read over to the witness and 
admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellicherry, j H. M. WINTEEBOTHAM, 

-2nd May 189L ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 4 

KOROTH KANNAN. 

Marumak kathdyam Tiyan.—Age 44.—Tel lie Kerry, — 1st Grade Pleader. 

I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. *l T be Inst witness is my father, 
l disagree with some parts of his state me Tit. I am not in favour of legislation to provide a 
legul form of marriage. I would give Marumakkathayam people the power to dispose of 
fchoir sell-acquisitions by Will. My father has given more than half liis property to his 
children, including myself, by a gilt which be cannot revoke. The 'wife* may terminate a 
Sum band ham whenever she likes with her karanavan’s, fathers, or brother’s consent. I have 
not known of an instance of divorce without such consent. People would desire that the 
existing form of marriage should be legalized* In my opinion legislation is necessary for 
that purpose. Cases of polygamy amongst Tiyans are rare. I think adultery and bigamy 
ought to be made punishable in case of Marumakkathayam Tiyans. The law of succession 
to self'acquired property should not bo altered in favour of wife and children, but in 
favour of the Tavazhi as ngainst the Karanavaa. 

The whole of my father’s property is self-acquired property. He has only one 
paramba which is Tarawad property. 

At every marriage among Marumakkathayam Tiyans in North Malabar a sum of 
money called Kdnam is paid by the husband to the Karanavan of the woman. In case the 
woman terminates the cohabitation without reason this sum is recoverable from the 
woman’s karanavaa. I have acted in several cases in which the Kdnam has been so re* 
covered by civil suit. The Kdnam varies from 40 up to 500 fanams within my knowledge* 
1 have taken ray father’s house-name because he protected and educated me. Two or 
three others of the leading families of Tiyans have done the same. My mature opinion is 
that legislation to legalize marriage is desirable. T think it would be more just that the 
guardianship of children should vest in the father rather than in the karanavan. I don’t 
think it c.m be said that as a rule karanavans love their Anandaravans as much as fathers 
love their children. Fathers will generally look after their children better than the child¬ 
ren’s karanavan would. Cases are common in which several tavazhis of Tiyans live in the 
same taruwad house under one karan »van, who is a more distant relative to the junior 
members than a maternal uncle. Children who get property from their father often live 
separately irora their I'arawld. Such cases are rare, because there are not many fathers who 
have sjlf acquisitions to dispose of. Those who have self-ucquisitio^s usually provide for 
wife and children by gift inter vivos , It is because such gift is surrounded with difficulties 
that I desire testamentary power, I should provide if J could for my wife and children, 
and for rny own Tavazhi. 

Ta\en down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Tellirherry, 

22nd May 1891, 


H. M. W1 NTEEBOTH A M, 

Collector and Commissisoner, 








' Witness No. 5 . 


MADAVIL KAMITNNI VAIDIYAR. 


Tirtimnr/tid ammm—age 24 m 



Am a private individual. I have submitted answers' to the interrogatories of the 
Commission The majority of the people are against the proposed legislation. One or two 
persons, that is I mean a few, may be in favour of it, I consider the present marriage in 
North Malabar to be sufficiently binding As a‘husband* can turn away his 4 wife* in case of 
adultery, I don’t think adultery need be made punishable, I object altogether to registration 
*>f marriage, 1 object to divorce being rendered impossible except by a Civil suit. X desire 
testamentary power over self-acquisicons, because a gift inter vivos may lead to difficulties. 
In ease of ‘wife* and children who have received such a gift proving dis- -bedient then* 
b no way of re-calling ir. In mos! cases in North Malabar the 'wife 3 lives with the ‘husband" 

in hi- house or tarawad. This, no doubt, resembles the Makkath&yam practice. 

• 

What I have heard is that a girl who had not undergone talikattu before puberty 
would be an outcast©. A man can never marry a woman in his deceased wife's tarawad or 
■uiy woman in his own tarawad however remote the relation. I never heard anv one sav¬ 
ing that legislation was necessary to legalize marriage, before the Honorable Mr. Sankaran 
Nair introduced his Bilk Nor did 1 ever hear any one say that lie wanted testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions. 

Taken down hj me in the presence of the Commission; mad over to the witness it. 
Mato yalam and admitted by him to be correct . 


Tellicherry, 
22 nd May 1891. 


H. M. WI NTE RB OTH A M , 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. (). 


MANAKKADAN KTJNYAMBU. 

t 

Mammakkathrnjam Tiyan—Age 62—Kadirur ammm, Kottayam, Taluk 

l have sent in answers to the interrogatories of the Commission. J am the senior 
Anaudaravan in my tarawad. There are 4 t&vazhis. Each tavazhi is in a separate house. 

All tlie houses are tarawad houses. T have nothing to add to what I have recorded in rnv 
an swerrt, 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; rood over hi thr witness in 
Malaya I em and admitted by him to he correct. 


Tellit-herrVj 
-I^nd Mat 1891. 


H. M WINTEBBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 7. 


CHANDROTII KUNHI CHANDU NAMBIAR. 

Paniyannur amsam —Kottayam~ age 32— Manager of Tarawad. 

I he ceremony called “1’uda muri' creates the relation of ‘husband’ and ‘wife.’ The 
• astom is for the ‘wife’ to live with the ‘husband’ in his house. They generally cleave together 
i-r life. The grounds of divorce are adultery, or disobedience. I object to a form of mar- 
mge being provided by law. There will be confusion under two systems of inheritance. 
s ' ' ^ a,re * rrn P erf - v wil1 nover corae t0 Tarawad. Wo have an example of the evil- 











among the Marumakkafeh&yam Mappillas. They are constantly involved in litigation from 
which the Nairs are t free. The 'Puda miivV is the 5th of the 8 forms of marriage allowed to 
Hindus. There is no religious element in the ceremony, I have never heard of a North 
Malabar Maruraakkath&yam woman leaving her 'husband* for any reason. Nor have I heard 
d'n 'husband* sending away his 'wife* except on sufficient grounds. 

Fathers generally provide for their children from self-acquisitions according to 
i heir pleasure, I am a Sthani and a Malikhana holder. If a marriage law were made cow- 
pttlmrjf I should have no objection to it. However I don't want to turn into Makkath&yam. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the wit-neats in Mo - 
hryttlam and admitted by him to he correct 

Tell i cherry, \ H. M. WIN TERBOTH AM. 

22ni> May 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 8. 

KIZHUREDAM KUNHI RAMAN VAZHUNAVAR. 

• Veliambra amsam—Ko it ay am Taluk—Age 34 , 

Am a Sthani and Manager of the tarawad, though I am not the Karanavan* I now 
submit my answers to the interrogatories, 

Karan avail's consent is not necessary to enable a woman to terminate a Sambandharu. 
There is no restriction on capricious divorce- That is true for both Nayars and Tiyans. 
There are many cases of polygamy and it is regarded as unobjectionable. I think there 
should be a marriage law made compulsory on every one; so as to avoid the confusion of 
two systems of inheritance in one and the same tar aw ad. I can't say how the majority would 
vote on the question of a permissive marriage law. Of those I asked, some favoured it and 
some were against it. In case of the marriage of a minor girl I should wish that her father 
should be regarded as joint-guardian with her Karanavan, 

In case of intestacy I should wish half the self-acquired property to go to wife and 
children and half to the deceased’s own t&vazhi, not to the Karanavan as at present. Most 
people would like the existing law to bo altered so that self-acquisitions might go to one'h 
uwn tavazbi instead of t\e taraw&d ^ at present, T would not do away with any existing 
caste or other customary restrictions on marriage. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 

Tellioherry, | H. M. W1NTEKB0THAM, 

22hd May I8f;l ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 9. 

A. NARAYANAN NAMBIYAR, B.A. B.L-, 

Nittur — Tellirhcrry—age 25—High Court Vakeel practising at TeUicherry. 

[ am not the Karanavan of my tarawad. 1 have submitted my answers to the in¬ 
terrogatories. By 'marriage' in answer 20 I mean Tuda-muri.’ Polygamy ia very rare 
now. There is no class of Marumakkatliayarn people who wish for a permissive marriage 
(aw. If the act regulated marriage relation only I should have no objection. I am opposed 
to its interfering with inheritance. There is no necessity for a law of marriage. It is not 
necessary to restrict divorce. I consider that the father ia the guardian of his children, and 
the practice of the country supports this. IE the father is no! the legal guardian of his 
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Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission, read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted hy him to he correct ■ 


Tellicherrjj ^ 
22nd May 1891. ) 


El M. WINTER BOTH AM , 

Collector and Commissioner, 


Witness No. 10. 


K ALL AT RAMUNNI. 

Marumakkathdyam Titjan — age 50. 


» 


Native of Anjarakkandi, Ckirakkal Have resided at Tellicherry for nearly 20 
years. Member of the District and Taluk Boards. Private individual. I have sent in my 
answers to the interrogatories. In regard to my answer to question 44, I wish to say that f 
would not fetter the power of testamentary disposition in any way. I don’t find any person i‘n 


favour of existing custom as to self-acquisitions. One party wants to leave them to wife and 


children. Another party wants to leave self acquisitions to the Tavazlii. Neither party likes 
ihe Karanavan to get the self-acquisitions. The Marumakkath^yam Tiyans are only found 
between Kavai River and Kota (or Murat) river. Every where else the Tiyans follow 
Makkatliayam. A man can neither marry in liis own tarawad nor his deceased wife’s tarawad. 
1 think most Marumakkathayam fathers would like their self acquisitions and separate pro- 
perty to to their wives and children. 

Taken dawn by me. in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct - 


Teiiicherry, 
22nd May 1891. 


H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner, 


Witness Ao. 11. 

KATHERI-EDATHTL KOLASHERI KTJNTI KANNAN NAMBIYAR. 

Nittur amsam Kottayam Taluk—Age 49.—Manager of tarawad. 

Am the Karanavan. I have six children—3 sons and 3 daughters—living with me 



m the tarawad house. I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. Answer 25:_If the 

.if/-.™ ... „ .1 1 „ ^ ^ _ .. _ . . 


Afa lay alam and admitted by Mm to be correct. 


Tel ti cherry, 
22nd May, 1891 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 










Witness No. 12. 

% 

. NINGALAPvI KUNYAMBU NAMBIYAR. 

Kandankunmi Amsam , Kolia yam. — Age .. 48—Adhigari of the Amsam. 

Am K&ranavaii of my Taniw&d. I have sent in ray answers to the interrogatories 
K woman cannot effect a divorce without the consent of her lvaran avan and Bandhus. The 
consent of the Bandhus (relatires) is requisite. They ^onld be displeased with *ike Karana- 
vau if their consent was not obtained. I have never known an instance of capricious divorce, 
[f a woman terminated Hambandham without grounds, her people would not associate with 
her, 8he would be regarded as an outcaste and then she would not be allowed to enter 
the temple. Such a case has never happened so far as I know. Question 38;—-What I 
mean is that iu our caste bride and bridegroom could never go together to the Sub-Regis¬ 
trar's office, f don't want a law that would force us to go to fonrt for divorce. 

[ have got one son. He is 20, I have educated him from his birth. There may be 
about 2,000 Maramakkatliayarn people in my amsam. I have never heard any of them say 
that they wanted a marriage law. 

Taken down by me in the 'presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay&tam and admitted by him to be correct, 

Telb cherry, i H. M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

22nd May 1891 j Collector and Commissioner, 

* 

Witness No. 13. 

P. V. KUNYAMBU. 

Pinar&i amsam —Age 40 — Tellichery — 2nd Grade Pleader—Municipal Councillor . 

I have submitted my answers to t.ho interrogatories. What Nayars call ‘Puda 
muri'\ we Tiyans call "Mangalam”. It is not a binding marriage in the legal sense. 
Amongst Tiyans the union generally lasts for life. I want a form of marriage to be legaliz¬ 
ed by law. Polygamy is rare amongst Tiyans- I think it should be put a stop to by 
legislation compulsorily. I would have “Mangalam” dissoluble on reasonable grounds. 1 
sho.dd consider reasonable grounds to be(lj Adultery (2) incurable aud loathesome disease 
(3) habitual disagreement of temper. See my answer 42. The practice is to reserve a por¬ 
tion of self-acquisitions for the turawAd. I believe J is thought a proper portion. My in¬ 
clination would be to give the whole to wife and children, and that is the tendency among 
the educated classes 1 believe. 

I would exclude the K.iranavan from guardianship altogether. Cases of inter¬ 
ference by KAranavan with the father’s dr facto guardianship are very rare. I never heard 
of a case except one where the Karanavau wanted to get the infant’s property. 1 think for 
the last 20 years the majority of the educated Tiyans have been desiring legislation iu the 
direction of Mr Saukaran Nayar’s Bill. Twenty years ago Mr. Churia Kanaran, deceased 
Deputy Collector, advocated a reform of this nature in communication with Mr. Robinson C.S. 
I suppose about 5 per cent of llie respectable Tiyans arc educated and enlightened. 

Taken ■ down by me in the, presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him, to be correct. 

TeUieherry, 

23rd May 1S91. 




H. M.-WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissisoncr . 
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"Witness No. 14 

KANAKATHIDiViynii KRLSHNAN VAZHUNAVAR. 

Gmmavam amsam — Kottayam — Age 60. 

1 have sent in today my answers to interrogatories. J am Tara wad Ivaranavan — 
Private individual. Amongst Nairs the Puda-muri union is a valid marriage. Most of such 
unions last for life. It is quite sufficient to leave things as they are. Xo legislation is 
necessary. Cases of polygamy are rarelf found. Such liberty is necessary. Xo special ground 
h needed to justify polygamy, A woman should not have equal liberty with the man in this 
respect. Fathers customarily provide for their children from self-acquisitions. The relatives 
'-light to be consulted in such cases. Some fathers provide for children without consulting 
relatives. Usage now freely allows a man to make Wills. Xo legislation is required to 

authorize it. I should wish my wife and children tu have a share of my property in 

case I tlie intestate. # 

The wife should live where the husband wishes. If there is a conflict between 

husband and Kanina van she should do what the Karan a van wishes, I never heard of 

a Karan a van claiming possession of children as against the father. I have never heard 
any Nairs or Tiyans express a wish for a marriage law. The Xambudiris form 
Sambandliam with women in my caste. They go through all t-lie forms of a Puda-muri ; 

1 am a Samantan by caste. The females who form puda-muri with Nauibudris. will 
not live with the Nnmbudiri in his house. Generally our females form 'puda-muri* with 
Nambfidiris. U hen a NambCidm cohabits with a lady of a Kovilagam I don’t know 
whether he does so by puda-muri ceremony, The 'puda-muri* ceremony is as binding on 
a Numhuditi as on a Nair* "Y\ lion the X ambudiri foims a union with a Sam an than female 
the female and her children will live in her Tarawad house, and the TarawAd maintains 
tlie Xambudiri 'husband- 3 

TIie term 'Kiriyam' Nair is never used by North Malabar Nairs in speaking of 
1 hcmselves. Two main divisions are into Agatha Charnavar and I’u rath a Charnavar. 
There are Charnavar attached to each Kovilagam in North Malabar. The Naira of North 
Malabar will generally consider that they are attached to one or other of ihe Kovilagams. 
A man will say that he is al-k&ran (adherent) of such-and-such a Kovilagam If a man is al- 
k a ran of a Kovilagam it is that Kovilagam which should settle all his caste imputes. The 
Kovilagams exercise that jurisdiction even now. The 1 Madavan' division recognizes 
Nambudiris as their Ejam&nau. Nevertheless even in such cases the Kovilagam has the 
'"!" v,ll( ' jurisdiction in matters of caste. Every Nair will be under the jurisdiction of 
' r other of the Kovilagams in North Malabar. There are three Kovilagams— 
i ! . ukkal, Ivottayam and Kadafchanad, in North Malabar. 

r...- the Tijm. the CWmkb.1 Hejek leu appointed a n». to fa. Motion i„ 

•T* ***» Hls '“ ,u is ’*«»*'.' Uo 1«« jurisdiction in Chif.kk.1, Kndatltatiud 
ami Kottayam. Amongst Nairs petty caste disputes aie settled by 
I chieftains.) There is an appeal from them to the Kovilagam. 

Taken Joint by me in the presence of the Com 
ShihnjaUut) and admitted hj him to he correct. 

Tellichenyj 


tlie XAdu-VAxhis 


m is# ion 


read 


over to the witue## in 


--bin 


licheiTVj ) 
May 1891. ) 


II. M. VVINTERBOTHAM, 

( iillccfor ohJ f ‘om m k.v|nj|i>r. 


Witness Xo. 15. 


I’ANANGADAN RAMAN. 

Tin « u *" 1 . 0,,,-Kottagam-ag, S7.-Bigh Court VakU praotiamg at Trlltchcrnj. 

, “r sahmiM my * ,, * w,n ‘^ <*• «*•««**«* h ft e er » ot th 

it,.-".Mangahim” ot . I li„, T huT.«ta,.4>«* divorce with..™ 











reason. 'Hie ‘wife* now does not exercise this power. There is a suit for restitution of conju¬ 
gal rights now pending in Tellicherry, the woman having refused to live with her husband 
while undivorced. Amongst Tiyans the union of a man and woman usually lasts for life. I am 
in favour of a permissive form of marriage being provided*by Law. There are many cases o£ 
polygamy amongst the Tiyans. I have heard what the last witness (14th) has said about the 
' Manuanar ' 3 . As regards Tellicherry none of us would acknowledge the Mannanar’s juris¬ 
diction. Wu look up to certain elders who are called u Caste Kararmyaus*', Certain Larawads 
possesss this right ot Karanavanship, There would be no dispute as to who they are. I don't 
myself know how many there are. There are some instances of a Marumakkathiyam Tiyathi 
(female) being* given in marriage to a Makkathayam Tiyan in South Malabar, "i here is generally 
some reluctance on our part to countenance such unions- We regard the Makkathayam Tiyaus 
of South Malabar as somewhat beneath the North Malabar Tiyaus, not because they follow* Mak- 
kathayam but because their social position is considered inferior. 1 find that the general 
feeling amongst the Tiyaus here is that self-acquisitions should go to widow and children. 
Gifts inter vicus are often deferred till a man is on his death-died. It is then often too late 
and children are thus left unprovided for. Cases of persons dying and leaving self-acquired 
property undisposed of are numerous. I think the practice is for about one half of self- 
acquisitions to be given to the children by gifts inter vivos* 

Our objection to inter marriage with South Malabar Tiyans, may be because in South 
Malabar Tiyaus and Izlmvaus are found and we are not sure which is which. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission, read over to the tidiness who 
understands Enylish and admitted htj him to he correct . 

Tellicherry, } H. M, WINTERBOTHAM, 

23kd May 1891. 5 Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 1G. 

ED AC IIKRI KUNNATHA KRISHNAN NAYAR. 

Age 21. 2nd School Master at Payyoli Mission School. I requested permission to give 
evidence before the Commission, Our ff Pudamuri i} l consider to be a valid marriage but the 
Low dues n*>t consider it to be so. I want a permissive form of marriage, but I object to some 
uf the details of the IblJ. I object to registration, and I would wish the present customary 
restrictions as to consanguinity and affinity to be entered in the Bill- In cases of intestacy 
mot more than half of self-acquisitions should go to wife and children and the balance to the 
tarawad. I should like to have a law of divorce which would not compel a resort to a court. 
The reasonable grounds of a divorce, I consider to be adultery, disobedience and contagious 
disease lasting fur one year. I look part in the public meeting at Payyoli. The copy of the 
Proceedings of the Meeting now shown me is in my handwriting. I would prohibit polygamy, 
I am uui pn pared to suggest how divorce could be hud without resort to a Court. ] would 
wi h the father to be the guardian of wife and children. That is all I have to say- 

l duu'fc at ail want any part of the self-acquisitions to go to the Karanavun. I 
i hiuk half uf self-acquisitions should go to a man's own Tavazhi. I have passed the Middle 
School Examination- 

♦ 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ■ read over to the witness 
who understands English and ad mi tied by him to be correct- 

, Tellicherry, 

T-ino Ma* 1801. 




H. M. WINTE K BOTE All, 

Collector and Commissioner * 
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Witness No. 17. 

CHEMBRA EDATH1L KANARAN NAMBIAR. 

Age 29. I am an anandaravan managing tarawfi>d affairs. I belong to Muniyur 
araaara Kurumbranad Taluk. I wish to represent that the people of Maniyur want no legis¬ 
lative change in their existing customs. The proposed changes would promote quarrels 

between sous and nephews. They now get on together in a way, without inconvenience. 

• • 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Telliclierry, } H. M. WINTER BOTH A Mf* 

23ri> May 1891 ) Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 13. 

M ANA K K AD AN RAMUNN1. 

A ge 56—Mamm akh atha ya m Tig a n -— Pe t it io n w r ite r, Tv. 11 ic he r ry 

What Nairs call Puda-muri }> the Titans call u Mangalam It is not a valid 

hi urn age in law, but it is so uc cording to social rules. I am in favour of a form of marriage 
being legalized. It a Tiyan has taken one woman to wife by f( Man gala m " ceremony, 
he will not go through that ceremony with a second woman while the first marriage is 
subsisting* lu such cases a second womsm merely has the status of a concubine. I think a 
husband should be guardian of Ins wife and children and should maintain them, Personal 
attendance of the bride before the Registrar might be dispensed wiih, I think. Wife's 
Father's brother’s children, and wife's giand-father's bruther's children are within the 
prohibited degrees. The Bill should recognize that all customary restrictions as to con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity should be retained. 

The Tiyathh of Smith Makibur have no objection to form 41 Mangalam with a 
Marumakknth&jfun Tiyan of North Malabar. The Miirumukkatbiyam Tivathi of North 
Malabar may marry n Mamma kknthayu m fiy^n of South Mala bar, but she ought not to mnrry 
an Izluivan. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to hi correct . 

Telliclierry, T H. M- WINTEB BOTH A M, 

^2nd May 1891.3 Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 19. 

KUNYAM ViL’TIL RAMAN NAYAR. 

Sivapuram amsam, Kottayam Taluk. Aye 45. Adhiyari and Karanavan of Tarawad. 

1 have submitted my answers to the interrogatories, i ho Minority are opposed to 
legislation in the direction of Mr. St.nka.an Nayar’a Bill. A few p. rsona may be in favour 
of it. 1 mu opposed to any legislation even if permissive. I strongly obj-ct to any change 
,n il,t! old custom. The “ I’uthimmi” is I think n sufficient mm-riage. If that "is to be 
legalised I h»ve no objection: Jf marriage were legalized in such a way as not to interfere 
with the present rule of succession I should m t mind. I am in favour of polygamy on 
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proper grounds. Diyorce should not be allowed except on sufficient grounds. I have never 
heard of a capricious divorce in my amsam. The sufficient grounds are adultery, incurable 
disease, disobedience, lunacy, A woman cannot divorce without her Karanavan's approval, 
nor can a man divorce without his Karanavaifs approval I think the Karan a van should 
be the guardian of all children in his tarawad. If a Karanavan sees that a father 
neglects his children, the Karanavan will remove them to the tar a wad house. I can t 
give any instance ot the K&ranavan having done ill is. The Karanavan s right to take 
the children from the father should be maintained when the interest of the children require 
it. I consider that a Karanavan is bound to maintain*all the children in his tafawad, even 
if he has no tarawad property* 

I have three male Anandaravans living with me, All are married and two of them 
have children. They have no self-acquired property, I maintain all of them. My only niece 
and her four children avd living with her husband in his house. This is in accordance with 
the general practice in North Malabar, Those who spoke to me in favour of the Bill are 
mostly Tiyans, very few Nayais. I heard 14th witness' evidence- I agree with him that 
every Nayar is under th© jurisdiction of one or the other of the Kuvilagams in matters of 
caste dispute. It is only in important cases that the matter will be referred to the Kovi- 

lugMin. In small matters the caste men of the locality settle the dispute, 

* 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Cainmwsion ; read over to the witness in 
Malayahun and admitted by him to In correct. 

TelHcherry, 4 H, M. IVINTERBOTHAM, 

23rd May 1891.3 Collector and Commissioner * 


Witness No. 20. 


MANTKOTH KELAN. 

Ma r u m a k hath a ya rn Ti yan . 

* 

Am an Anaudaravan in my tarawad, Mailanjaimiam amsam, Kottayam Taluk, Age oo 
Am an astrologer, I have submitted my answers to the iutrerrogatories. The few in lavour 
of the Bill are mostly Tiyans. Of the educated Tiyans the majority arc in favour of it i.e. 
a majority of those to whom I have spoken. 

I would give one-third of a maii J s self-acquisitions to his wife and children if he 
died intestate. In general I would have the father guardian ofliis children, but I would 
maintain in the Karanavan power to interfere in the interests of the wife and children* 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
MalayaJam and admitted hy him to he correct . 

Tellieherry, £ H. il. WINTERBOTHAM, 

23rd May 1891. ^ Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 21, 

PAY AN AD AN KUNYI KANNAN. 

Dharmatam Amsam, Kottayam Taluk—Aye 47. 

Am Karanavan managing tarawad. I have sent in my answers to the infcterogato- 
ries. Answer 44 (&):—! mean if wife and children do not live with the husband and father 
when he wishes them to do so, they ought not to be able to claim maintenance from him. 











Answer 40:—I should wish all customary restrictions on marrriage to be mainlained other¬ 
wise I am in favour of the Bill* 


Taken dmvnlnj me in th% presence of the Commission ; read tm a er to the witness in 
Ma Icnjnl a m a n d ad m it ted hy /t i m to he correct* 


Telli cherry, 
liS&o May 1891 


s 


H. M. WINTE RBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 22. 


PrVADAX CHERIA RAMAN. 

Age 53—Marumakhatfohjam Tiyun — 2nd Grade Pleader—Gannanore—Notice Ammm is 

* Ma i l a nja n m a m s Ko it ay am* 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories today. I have read Mr. Logan’* 
account of the marriage ceremonies of Tiyaus at Pages JG and 17 of Appendix 1. I do not 
consider it accurate. I think there would be no diversity in marriage ceremony in 
North Malabar among Tiyaus. 

I say that the Taliketto Rulyanain and the 'Mangafam 7 take place as one ceremony 
the day of marriage in all cases where the future hush uni has been fixed upon, I don't 
know the term ff Adayalam” as applied to the payment showing conclusion, of the bargain* 
1 call that “K&uam ,J and I say the proper minimum amount is eleven fanams. The 
groom will not be accompanied by two men* but only by one man. What is stated about 
the uncle's eon is correct. After the wedding-feast, the bride's party counts the guests, 
and the bridegroom's daudaii then pays the bride's KarniKivan a sum calculated at one 
or two fanams per head. This is called (r Kanyi-Kanam JJ and will sometimes amount to a 
lurge sum* I know of suits having been brought to recover this Kanyi KAnam when the 
wife has deserted the husband without sufficient grounds- Such suits have always been 
dismissed. The amount, or part of it, is often recovered by arbitration amongst the caste 
people. There are variations as to the amount paid as f Kkam " in the sense I use the word. 

lam ill favour of legislation to legalize marriage. I think a majority of the Tiyaus 
both educated and uneducated are in Favour of marriage being legalized* Those who have 
large taraw&d property oppose it, I should say 70 per cent of the Tiyans are in favour of it 
In the majority of cases the t&li-kettn takes place before a husband is fixed upon, because 
the tftli-kettn must be performed before the girl attains puberty. According to ancient 
practice the tali would always be tied by a barber-woman. The practice of getting it tied by 
the proposed husband dates from about 30 years back, and was introduced by °M r . Churn 
K an a ran (Deputy Collector) supported by Karai Bappti, merchant, mid all the chief Tiyan 
nfficiah. We Tiyaus never term marriage as MangaW Maogalam is a new-fanMed term. 
The proper word is Pen-Yfahoha ». When we say Kalyanam, we mean TMi-kettu-Kalya- 
T,fim - Fathera P° sjessin ^ sel Acquired property generally settle from ± to J on their wife 
and children. Some persons give all their self-acquisitions to the wife and children S me 
givealUo the tamwM. The father in my opinion should be guardian of his children 
Be facto he ii now generally the guard ian. Where the father ill-treats his children I would 
reserve for the K&rauavan a power of interference. 

I£ the new Act forbade polygamy, I should still wish for it. If be and. 

°” ljr »' r0 "“' i 0,1 " ,h,ch “ "" [e c “" be -JiTOrraJ, I should still ,Visit r„r it The oeteinonv 

called “ pen-v&zhcha ” will never be undergone with a second wom-m „i i .1 fi . ■/, 

T , m . _ . , e a hpco,Hl woman while the first ‘wife 

,s allve - H a I lyan takes a second woman during his wife's lift. c i,„ , , 

, 1 ,, , , 0 * 11 . Wire a nte, she is never brought into 

(ne same house with the ‘wife’ and , s merely regarded 1 , * „„„ 1 ■ o, „ , 

1 * « . * m. , 4 . ru as n concubine- Shu is culled 

V eipputi. The connection is called H VUiram Kivn,™” T n • 1 1 . 

|- tnil Tn Vni.iv. m 1 1 1 a mm rvajrnga . I think polygamy may be prohi- 

yited. In North Malabar a woman never at anv tb no i n , , J 1 

hoi ai any time has been allowed to take two husbands 











at ouce. The Tiyan wife in North Malabar customarily lives with the husband and the husband 
maintains and educates the children. She never lives in the tarawad except for tarawad 

necessity and with her husband’s permission. 

• * 

Adultery is the only reasonable ground of divorce- Some few consider that fi bad 
temper” is a sufficient ground of divorce. The caste Karanavans sometimes permit a divorce 
for incompatibility of temper- Sometimes a second 'marriage' is permitted where the 1st 
‘wife 1 Has au incurable disease. 

Whoa the Kdnam is paid at a wedding, a *uidrlle-mau called Nadukdran proclaims 
a youth (miming him) of such and such au IIlam is hereby married to such and such a 
giid of .such and such an 111am” The one form of marriage known as ‘Ten Vazhcha” prevails 
amongst all North Malabar Tiyans as the only recognized proper 'marriage/ All I desire is 
that the approved incidents of marriage should be attached by law to our Tiyan marriage, 
in the simplest possible way. 

X would retain the customary restrictions as to consanguinity or affinity. Marriages are 
ni'ver or very seldom contracted by au Anaudanivan without the Karanavan's consent- When 
a man divorces his Svife/ his Karanavun communicates the fact to the wife’s Raranavan in the 
presence of witnesses. This is called a Nyayam Kodukka/' or u acharam tirkka/* 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
on ft* rs funds English and admitted hy him to he correct - 

Canuuoore, ^ H. M. WINTER BOTH A M, 

25th May 1801.) Collector and Commissioner . 


Witness No. 28. 

KiEAl KRISHXAN. 

Marumakkathdyain Tiyan —Age 38—Tellicherry Amsam — Sub-Registrar of Cannanore* 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. I have heard Mr. Puvaden 
Raman's statement. 1 concur in his account of the Tiyans’ usages. In all important respects 
1 agree with his opinion as to the expediency of legislation to legalize marriage. 

A woman can terminate a union by simply leaving, and stopping away from, her 
husband for a year—on© Onani and Vislm- If the husband wants to get rid of his wife he 
simply sends her away from the house. I would make adultery the only ground for divorcing 
a wife. On decease of a wife intestate, 1 would have her self-acquisitions go to her children 
only and would thus prevent the possibility of the husband giving his share to offspring by a 
second marriage. 1 would have the power of making a will free of any restriction. In 1878 
my father gave me and my sister some landed property representing about J of his self- 
acquisitions. The rest went to the tarawad. People usually now leave from £ to f to the 
children. Something is generally reserved for the tarawad. The present inclination of 
lathers is to give the whole of tlieir self-acquisitions to their children. In case of a man be¬ 
ing the last member of his divided tavazlii 1 would have his property go to the attal-adakka- 
kar and not to his children. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

Caunanore, ^ H. JL WINTERBOTHAM, 

25th Mat 1891, 


Collector and Commissioner. 











Witness No. 24. 

MAMBEYIL SAN KARAN AlARAR. 

t 

r 

Age 32 — Pnzh&di A ms am — Chirakkal. 

Am a second Grade Vakeel practising in Caimniiore. Am a Matriculate. I think 
legalisation of marriage is generally desired by the Mai’ar, V uriyar, Pisliartkli and Nambi- 
^hails temple Nayars) and by Nayars generally, by such of them as are educated. I can't 
speak about the uneducated. I should Say 20 per cent, of the above named classes are edu¬ 
cated. 1 am the Karan a van of my tarawad. ‘Puda-muri* is considered by my class, MArar, 
to be the proper form of marriage. When Nambudiris and Patters contract a union witli a 
woman of the M&rar, Variyar, Pisharodi and Xainbishau caste, it is by 1 Puda-mnrid 
I cannot say whether our women would like to give up the present practice of consorting 
with Brahmans. The Brahman will call himself the Cf Bhartava n (husband) of the woman. 
1 think both Xnmlmdiris and Patters would do so. Where a woman's consort is a Brahman 
she will generally live in her own tarawad house. There is no objection to one of our women 
living with her Xambtuliri consort in a Xainbudiri illano In such cases her fond G given 
to her by the Nambndin females, as she cannot enter the kitchen. Where a man is the last 
member of a divided tavazhi, I think the claim of the atl&l-adakkakar should prevail over 
that of the children. In case of intestacy I think the self-acquisitions should go to children 
and tarawad half and half. I would allow the K&raiiavan's right of guardianship to prevail 
where a father abused his right by neglecting or illtreating the children. 

I think adultery should be the only recognized ground of divorce. Desertion by 
either party for one year is now accepted as a sufficient divorce. I think it would he rather 
better tn abolish this practice, and I believe that to be the general wish. J object to the pro- 
\ i.-imis as in registration because our women object to go to public offices. To obtain the 
attendance of the Registrar entails expense and most of our classes are very poor. Speak¬ 
ing for the Marar, a man might many into his deceased wife's tarawad. I don't know 
about the other divisions. Marriages arc generally contracted by a man with his KlranavanX 
L-Mnsent, As to divorce the Karanavan is not always consulted. His assent is not indispens¬ 
able. 

ft 

Tftb n down % me in the presence of the Commission ; rend over ftt the witness who 
intthrstmids Mdajftsh and admitted % him to be correct . 

Caunanore, H. M. YVJNTERBOTHAM, 


25th May 


anore, A 

ay 1801 J 


Collector and Commissioner , 


Witness No. 25. 


KUNNATIIA MANAYIL SUBUAMANTA X TIKUMUXBU. 

Ay, 50 — Payyanur Avissam—Chirahkal Taluk—Karamiran of the lonncad _ Mtn-u- 

ma Ideal ha yum Na w h utiiri. 


The marriage ceremonies of the Marumakkatlniysmi Nambudiris are jn S fc the same as 
"I the Makkathayam Brahmans. We only intermarry in our ow n Gr&main (villages). As all 
ihe people of the GrfLmaui live close together there is no settled practice as to the wife's resi- 
tk-nce. Sometimes site lives with lier husband ; sometimes in her own illam. 


Our marriage ceremonies are the same as all the Nambndiri Brahmans observe 
So ,ar “ s marriage is concerned we are under the ordinary Hindu law. I have jamnam pm- 
perty paying about Its. 200 tu Government. 1 have about 50 tenants, Tiyans and Nayor and 
l.layar. Our people require no new marriage law ; nor do any of my neighbours of other 
castes. Some of my Nayar tenants can read and write. Few of the Tiyanknants could do 
'°' 1 can 0,ll * V S P eafc for P art ot tbe countl T- People here, at CannanOre, may want such 
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a law for all I know# Payyanur is 24 miles from Cannanore. Amongst Nayars there may 
be rare cases of adultery on the part of the woman, bat it is no where recognized in North 
Malabar that a Nayar woman should have twe husbands at the same time. Polygamy is rare* 
There may be one case iu a hundred marriages * I know o! no instance now of a Nayar having 
two wives, I knew of a case some years ago. 

Divorces may be brought about by a quarrel between the two families, or between 
husband and wife. There is no rule restricting divorce to auy eerLaiu ground. Amongst 
the Nayars there is no caste enquiry or punishment if a^woman has sexual intercourse with a 
stranger of au equal or higher caste with whom "Puda umri’* might be contracted* In such 
cases most husbands would send the woman away. Some husbands might overlook it, for 
some reason nr other. If a Nayar woman committed adultery with a lower caste-man she 
would be turned out of caste, I have never heard of a Nayar woman having to be out-casted 
in this way. Most unions among the Nayars last for life. Amongst the higher divisions of 
Nayars and amongst educated men, perhaps 5 per cent may divorce a wife. Amongst the 
lower sort, who indulge in liquor, perhaps 50 per cent changeHheir wives* Nayar divorces 
a-e generally caused by litigation between the two tarawilds about land, by quarrels regard¬ 
ing non-contribntion to ceremonies, adultery &c. After divorce the father sometimes still 
contributes to the maintenance of the children. Some of the grown-up children will occasion¬ 
ally remain with the father after lho mother has been divorced. 

Amongst the Marumakkath&yam Nambudins, there is no objection to each of the 
adult males in a family marrying a Nambudiri female. Our males like other Nambudiris 
consort with Nayar females bv " puda muri/’ and exactly the same ceremony is gone 
through whether the husband is a Nambudiri or a Nayar. We Nambudiris don’t look on it as 
marriage, because there is no Man tram or K arm am (ritual.) Most of the Nayars in my loca¬ 
lity do not settle any property on wife and children by gift inter vivos x because they regard 
their nephew as the proper heir* The number of cases in which the Nayar wife lives in her 
husband’s house may be about equal to the number of cases in which the wife lives in her 
tarawAd house. All well-to-do people amongst the Nayars would have their wives living 
with them. Amongst the Marumakkafchavam Nambudiris the husband is not the guardian 
of the wife and children* The Karan avan of the wife’s natural tarawad is the legal guardian* 
The wife can never be divorced,, or marry again after becoming a widow. No doubt this raises 
great difficulty* There are many cases in which the wife’s duty to her husband is in conflict 
with her duty to her Karauavan. There is no help for it. Amongst ns the Marumakkatha- 
yam Nambudiris, the wife does not change her ilium or go tram by marriage. The husband 
and wife belong to two different go trams* The wife retains her mother’s illam name* So do 
her children. Amongst the Maraniakkath&yam Nambudiris, we have hardly any men with 
self-acquisitions. We have got plenty of debts. Self-acquisitions^ if there were any, would 
lapse to the iliam in case of intestacy, unless the husband made a gift fo his wife inter vivos , 
We do occasionally get a Makkathayam Nambudiri husband to marry a woman in our illams. 
He comes and lives iu our grarnam, and is supported. It entails no disgrace upon him with 
his own family* 

Amongst us the talikattu and the panigrahanam both are necessary parts of Viva- 
ham (marriage.) The talikettu takes place immediately before the panigrahanam. The hus¬ 
band has no right to tie the tali. The mother of the bride ties it. There is no panigraha- 
iiam among Sadras. T think the Nayar t&Iiketfcu was instituted in imitation as far as poss¬ 
ible of the Brahman Vivaham. In the " puda rmiri” there is nothing of a religious nature— 
no religious element. It simply consists of the cloth giving, and gift of money. Fof the 
t&Hkettn an auspicious hour must be fixed and this is a religious element. For the 
Cf puda muri” ceremony there is no necessary Muhurtham* In the u VIdaram Kayruga” 
there is no cloth given. The "puda muri” should be celebrated if the union is to be 
regarded as respectable. I know of no case of a Nayar man going through "puda muri” 
with two women, but there is certainly uo objection. In case of "Vidarain kayruga” the 
woman always is visited by ihe man at her house. The woman is still called "bharya*” 
yke would never be called Veipp&ti or Concubine. 
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The Kerala-Mahatmyaixij 1 have seen as a grantkam in Tazhekkat mana. It is re¬ 
puted to be the composition of Vyasa Rishi. I aru a Sanskrit scholar. I have never met 
any reference to the Kerala-Mahatmyam in any Sanskrit book. I have a grantham regard¬ 
ing the 64 Anacharam supposed to Ifave been composed by Sankar&ch&riar. There is no re¬ 
ference in it to Kerala Mahatruyam. 

Taken dozen by me in the presence of the Commissio?i ; read over to the witness in 
Mai ay a l am and admitted by him to he correct* 

Gaftnanore, ^ * H. M. WINTERBGTHAM, 

25th May 1891. ) Collector arid Gommissimirr , 


Witness No. 2G. 


POTHBRI KUNYAMBU. 

* 

Second Grade Pleader Cannanorc—Age 34—Puzhddi A mas am* 

T have sent in my answers to the questions. I heard Mr. Puvadan Barnards evi¬ 
dence. I may say that I agree with him on all essential points. I should say that it is 'al¬ 
ways the barber woman who ties the tali at a Tiyan tali-kettu. I think the details may 
fluctuate a good deal in different d&sams. I am an anandaravan in my tarawad. Am a Matri¬ 
culate* There are more educated and influential Tiyans in the vicinity of Gannanore, than in 
the rest of the Taluk. Any new custom adopted by the Tiyan community in Gannanore is 
gradually adopted by Tiyans throughout the Taluk, I think a majority of the educated Tiyans 
ire in favour of the proposed legislation— perhaps 50 per cent, may be. Of the uneducated 
-nme are in favour; others don't understand the matter and are neutral. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness trio* 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

H, M, WINTER BOTHAM, 

Collector and C am mis si oner. 

Witness No. 27. 


Cantianure, 
25th Mat 1891 


AYILLATH RUTTER! AN ANDAN NAjMBIYAR. 


Age 49—Iriveri amsam — Chirakkal—Kdranavan of Tarawad. 


Belong to same tarawad as District MunsifE Chftthu Nambiyar, but to a divided ta- 
vazhi. Am adhigari of Iriveri amsam, 8 miles north east from Cannanore. I have to-day 
submitted my replies to the interrogatories. People are satisfied with the existing state 
of things as to marriage customs, and want no change. I have consulted two or four nel¬ 
sons and they were of this opinion. People say generally that there is no need of a marri¬ 
age law. Both Nayars and Tiyans think so. I only speak of my own amsam. There are no 
people in my amsam who have studied English. The population of Iriveri is 3000 odd 


Some fathers provide for their children by gift inter vivo,. Only a few do so They 
W,H H ' Ve half ° f foeir self-acquisitions to their children. A Nayar woman will never have 
two .husbands at the same time. Cases of polygamy are very rare. I can’t remember 
:i 'ingle instance of polygamy in my amsam. I know of an instance in MAnivur amsam 
There was no justification lor it. Both wives hved with him in his own house, 'lie united 
himself to both by ‘puda-nnuV ceremony. That polygamous union is still continuing 

The * puda-muri’ is dissoluble at will by the husband. The wife can’t terminate 
i he union except with her Karanavan’s and kinsmen's consent Tl ■ c 

-man, as a rule, lasts for life. I can’t remember a 127 f r T™ * 

adhiumvi 1 knnw „i,r. t li *t + . n ° G 10!,tai »ce of divorce in ray amsam. 

A i aUingan I know about all that goes on m inv nmcam t i ? 

fa in my amsam. Incurable disease, disobedience, 
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disability on the pact of the husband to maintain wife and children properly, adultery on 
part of either man or woman, are considered reasonable grounds of divorce* There are 
three t&vashis in my tarawa-d divided 30years ago* The three have now no community of 
interest. My tfrvazTii now occupies three separate housed. We have, some of us, received gifts 
of property from our father* Our tarawad women live with their husbands* The males of my 
tavazhi have all their wives living with them in three houses. The wife must leave her 
husbands house before his corpse is removed out for cremation. In my part it is invariably 
a Brahman who ties the tali. When the wife is sent away from her husband's house on his 
death, the heirs present her with cloths and money according to their means. o2 fanams is 
the minimum. This is intended to bo for one year’s maintenance. After the 41st day after 
husband’s death, his heirs will go to the widow and pay her a further sum and some cloths 
according to their means. The 41st day completes the funeral ceremonies. For the 41 days 
the sun offers funeral cakes for the father on each day. So do the nephews also, On the 41st 
day a feast to Brahmans, kinsmen and friends is celebrated by nephews and sons. The 
nephews and sons e;ich celebrate it in their respective hctises. Sometimes the sons and 
nephews observe diksha fora twelve-month* In the case of death of a Rajah or Brahman 
father there is no diksha nor do the sons perform any funeral ceremonies, A Nayar’s nephews 
are the persons bound to perform his funeral ceremonies, but the sous have also done so from 
tifne immemorial. I think the law should provide that half a man’s self-acquisitions should 
go to his children in case of intestacy- I also desire the power of testamentary disposition 
of sidf-aequisitiuus. There is uo religious element in our “puda-mur/ 1 ceremony. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Mala if ala m a nd admitted by h im to be correct* 

Cannanore, ^ H, M. W INTERB0THAM, 

26th Mat 1891, S Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 28. 

KOTIETH KORAN VATDIYAR. 

Marumakkathdyam Tiyan — Anjarakandi Amsam—Chirakkal Taluk—Age 65—Native 

doctor—Kd ra n at'an of t h t Ta raw a d, 

1 have no objection to a. permissive marriage law if proper freedom of divorce be 
mam tamed. Misconduct, bad temper, incurable disease, should enable a man to divorce or to 
marry again* 

Only half a man’s self-acquired property should go to his wife and children. 1 
would restrain a man’s power of alienation of self-acquisitions to one haij^ the other half 
should go to the whole Tarawad, uot to Tavuzhi. The act should define r self-acquired pro¬ 
perty/ or there will be constant disputes. 1 would define self-acquired property as property 
ni which the title deeds arc in the husband’s name. Females should be exempted from ap¬ 
pearance before the Marriage Registrar. Polygamy should be abolished. It is usual for even 
adults to obtain the Karauavanhs consent fcu marriage, but it is impossible to prevent marriage 
if two adults determine on it* The Tiyans are divided as to the expediency of the proposed 
legislation. Most of those I have spoken to are for it, Aujarakandi is twelve miles from 
here. I have spoken to several, both iu my amsam and in the neighbouring amsarns. There 
are very few Tiyans in my neighbourhood who have studied English, 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness 
in Malayalam and admitted by him to he correct * 

Cannanore, ^ H. M. WINTERBOTFIAM, 

2Gtb Mat 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 29. 

MAYIL MANIJCKOTH KOMAR NAMBIYAR, 

Age 51—Adhigari of Kairalain, Chirakkal Taluk, 

Am Karanavan of my Taraw&d, I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. 
I am in favour of the proposed legislation. Females should not be compelled to attend be¬ 
fore the Registrar. The foe should be as low as possible- I approve entirely of section 44 of 
the Bill. Adultery is the only just ground of divorce for either man or woman. Capricious 
divorce would not now be tolerated in any respectable tarawad- In my amsam and the 
neighbouring amsams, most of the people with whom I have spoken are in favour of the Bill 
with the proviso that females should not be compelled to appear before the Registrar* The 
population of my amsam is 4,000 and odd. It is 16 miles from here N* E. The women in a 
Naya-v family do not engage in discussion or talk with the senior males. Most of them know 
nothing. Those who are intelligent are greatly rejoiced at hearing about the Bill. I advocate 
their exemption from appearance before the Registrar, because the women with whom I have 
spoken so object to it. The Nnyar women will not even gener ally speak to the senior males 
in their own tarawad except if there be special occasion. The elderly females may talk with 
visitors who come to the house. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 

Can nan ore, i H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

m l&m May 1891*} Collector and Commissioner . 


Witness No. 30. 

KANDOTH CHATHU NAMBIYAR. 

Aye SO—Edahhdd amsam, Tarawad Karanavan managing tarawad. 

No one wants any change in existing custom. I don’t want it; nor does any one 
else. I have not heard anything about the subject until 10 days ago. I live 4 miles from 
Cannanore. As far as my knowledge goes no one, either Nayar or Tiyans, desires a change in 
long established and revered customs instituted by Sri Parasu Rama, when he created the 
laud of Keralam. I am representative of a chieftain family, holding land from Government 
at a favourable rate. X pay Rs. 700 odd to Government. 

• 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission- 

Note. This witness was very deaf and the nature of his evidence made it unneces- 
sary to read over the deposition to him. 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 31. 

ARAYATHA CHATHU NAMBIYAR. 

Age 40.—Chembilod amsam, 5 miles East of Cannanore. 

Am anaudaravan in my tarawad—Adhigari of the amsam. I have not written replies 
ll,p interrogatories. In n.y neighbourhood the people are divided as to the expediency of 


Canuanore, 

2ora Mat 1891. 









the proposed marriage law. The majority are against any change* Those in favour of change 
desire that their self-acquired property should go to their wives and children, My owu 
opinion is thnt half a man’s self-acquisitions should go tq his children- That is what all those 
in favour of change would wish. Respectable females would consider it a great disgrace to 
be forced to appear before the Registrar* If the Registrar attended the marriage that would 
nut be objectionable* Capricious divorce should, I admit, be restrained. Adultery, perma¬ 
nent sickness, are the usual grounds of divorce. I can’t mention a single instance in which a 
Nayar has divorced his wife in my amsarn. The population is about 4,000. I belong to a 
taraw4d which formerly w&s a Nadu-V&zhi (chieftain) family- VVe have ardha-maniom land 
and I pay about Ks* 200 Government assessment. There are four leading N&du-Vazhi tara- 
wads m Edakkad amsarn, aud mine is o-ve of them. I think about 700 people in mv amsarn 
might be in favour of marriage legislation. Nayar ladies generally live with, and are main- 
t lined by, their husbands. Husbands de facto look after and maintain their children- The 
Kamnavau only interferes with the children when the father dies or is unable to maintain 
them 1 have heaid the people discussing the desirability of legislation to legalize marriage 
fur the last 3 years. Most of the 700 in favour of legislation would be Nayars. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the. witness in 
Hlalayalatn and admitted hy him to he correct, 

Canmmore, ^ H* M W I NT E R BOTH A l\l, 

26th May 1891. ) Collector and Coinmisnoner. 


Witness No. 32. 

PALUYATHA CHANDl 7 NA MB I YAK. 

Age 56—Oh emh Hod A nimm — Tara wad Kd ra n a ran . 

I agree with the last witness that half of a man’s self-acquisitions should go to his 
wife and children in ease of intestacy. The other half should go to the man's own tilvazhi, 
not to the distant manager of the tar a wad, 

Now the practice is for a Nayar to support his wife and children as long as he lives. 
If the new law is in accordance with this T see no object ion. As far as I have enquired I 
should say that all the people in my amsam are against legislating to legalize marriage* Power 
of testamentary disposition over self-acquired property is certainly necessary, I pay over 
Ks* 400 as assessment to Government. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . * 

Gacmanoie, 1 H.* M* WINTER BOT HAM, 

26th May 1891. j Collector and Commissioner, 


Witness No. 33. 

VENGAPETTA APPI. 

Marumakkathiujam Tiyan—Anjarakandi Amsarn — Chirakkal—Ta ra wild Raranacan , 

My turawad is called Kunathur. Vengapetta is my father’s house name, which I have 
adopted. I heard what 28th witness Koran Vaidiyur said and I agree with it* In Anjarakaodt 
a majority of the people are Tiyaus* I would not however fetter a man’s power of alienat¬ 
ing self-acquisitions. I think a majority of the Tiyuns in Anj-irakaudi desire the proposed 
legislation. We have been discussing the matter for some time past, I took my father’s 












-I * t 


name because fie gave me his property, I he adopt irvn nl the fathers name is ;i common 
practice amongst the Tiyaus in North Malabar. They adopt the lathers house name in 
addition to the Tarawdd Me. 1 pav abcrai U,. 0&$ ilM t» (invenjit.-M. My tftrawM 
is the we-.dihiest in mv iuusn.ui. My father gave half his property lo me. Hall lie divided 
between his younger brother’s children anil his attal-adakkakar, His property w as partly 
ancestral and partly self-acquired. 

Taken down ?>// me in fin 1 ] presence of the Cumin ixtxon ; rend nver fo the ivi tnexn m 
MaUujitlttni out! admitted hi/ him lo he co revet. 


< ';ui uanore, 


) 


J'hn M\v 1891. > 


ll M. \VI XTKHi)OTH AM, 

Col I re fur and CutMniiwioitee. 


Witness No. -Ik 


VfiNGAYlL KAN NAN NAYAR. 

fCdnoutean q/ tin Turtnend -Jye 'j '/—lOtllhr .1 nmim t (>hi rakkttl Tol life-* 

My Tarawad pays a Revenue of about Us 5'H)0. My taraw ad pays the highest 
assessment in mv amsam. Jn mv am sum and the neighbouring amsams I have about AUDI) 
tenants. The majority of the people do not de-sire a marriage lawn No one desires if either 
in that ams tm or the neighbouring amsarns. i have both Nayar and Tiyaus tenants They are 
about equal in number. I have spoken to many about this Hill, They are all against this 
Bill. ‘Pnda-muri’ is considered a binding marriage. It is so both among Navar and Tivans in 
North Malabar, Divorce Is rare. The union generally lasts for life. The population of my 
amsam is between o and 4,000. My amsiun is twenty five miles distant from here in the 
northern direction. Beprusy, incurable diseases, adultery are the usual grounds for divorce' 
l don't m>w remember any ease of divorce in my amsam. The husband or wife must consult 
his or her relations ami obtain their consent to effect a divorce. That is the mmge of North 
Malabar. There may have been instances of divorce amongst poor people, Imt I don't re¬ 
member an instance among respectable people. Fathers do in some cases give property to 
their children. Father not having members of Tarawad, will give some share of Ins pro¬ 
perty to his children. If a man has property worth Rs 10^000 he gives about 2 or 300D to 
his children. He also gives so me thing out of the income of tarn wad property to his children. 
Hie an an dar avails do not generally object. It is only out of the income of the Tarn wad that 
any gift is made. Fathers give one louvth to hall of their self-acquired property to their 
children. No respectable man will say that the present f Puda~mtm J is not a binding marriage. 
The permissive marriage law will create dissensions among Ennngaus, or caste men. Litigation 
would follow. Adultery with another maids wife ought Lo render the adulterer punishable. 
A man who entices away another's wife ought to be punished. If that is not the law, the 
law ought to be amended. Respectable people don’t countenance polygamy. Auvthing 
which would lie euiisidered to justify divorce might also be considered to justify a second 
marriage, amongst the lower sort. A woman cun divorce for any reason that would justify 
a husband in divorcing. No Nay nr here takes a second wife without divorcing the first unless 
lie is a “pukkiri ! disreputable character.) Bigamy is now a caste offence- It should be 
punishable under the Penal Code. 

After the days of mourning are over, the lieivs of a deceased husband go to the 
widow and tell her that as the man is dead the marriage is dissolved, uml thev pay her some 
8*0*OJ m 4 c 1 "i h". Unless this ceremony was observed the m blow would not consider herself 
at liberty to remarry. In case of rich pe-ple the sum thus paid by the heirs to the widow 
might amount to Rs. 200. Poor people would give 2 or 3 rupee#. D a father die without 
providing for wife and children, it is the practice for hi* larawu i to provide fur Ids wife and 
children «.it of l»»s H-ll-ucjuired proper**'. I oiyk-lf W given pari ol'im deceased KAra.ia* 











vsm s self-ae*'ji'iisiti<>iT*s t<> his wife ami children, IP the widow and children are unprovided 
lor, the deceased husband 1 * Iv&raimvan wdl often maintain them in his house. The father 
is uow the de facto guardian of liis children. The KArayavail very rarely interferes with 
them, although ho lias the legal right, I cannot now remember any instance of the Ivarauavau 
interfering with the father's dr facto guardianship. dhilikettu’ and £ puda-murr are both old 
customs, l’u the TaJikettu a Brahman pours consecrated water on the girl's head. In 
'puda-inurr gifts are made to Brahmans, but there is no religious element in the ceremony. 
Marriage is forbidden in one's own or one's deceased wife's taraw&d. Nayar wpmeu would 
object to appear before a Marriage Registrar. As the marriages arc celebrated with publicity 
in the presence of many respectable people, what other evidence is needed ? In cases of in¬ 
testacy it is not desirable to provide that self-acquisitions should go to wife and children. The 
Mammakk'ithayam heir will always provide for them sufficiently. The caste people would 
insist upon it. No law to compel such a provision for children is therefore wanted. 

Taken down in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in Malaya la m 
and admitted hy him to he cornet. 

Cannanore, j H. M . \V 1NTKRROTHA M , 

9 27tu May 1S91. ) Collector and C< an in tx* toner* 

W itness No. 35. 

MANIKKOTH KRISHNAX NAMIHYAU. 

Aye 64—Kntiiyathr Ainsanij /'- mile# North-East of Cannanon , 

m 

Pay Us. 120 and odd assessment. Am Karanavan of Tarawad. I have heard what 
the last witness has said. I see no necessity for a new marriage law, but 1 see no objection 
to legalizing the present form of marriage known as ^pndu-murPh When a Nayar dies intes¬ 
tate leaving self-acquired property it is the custom for Ins tarawad to provide for his wife 
and children. It will only be a small share* according to the pleasure of the heirs. Some 
fathers provide for their children by gifts inter vivos, h is impossible to siy what share is 
grmerdly given, 1 can see no use in providing a law to legalize a practice already in vogue, 
Lf a law must be passed, I would give j of self-acquisitions to wife and children in case of 
i itestacy. I am not in a position to say what the feeling of the Nayars generally is. Mine 
is one of the big tarawads in my amsarn. The practice here is fur the father to be the guardian 
and pro tec tor of his children as long as lie lives* Them the Kara mi van will protect them, 
1 know of no instance in which the Kftraiviv.in Ins used his power as guardian against tha 
father* The Katvmavuds consent is requisite in cases of marriage find divorce. Both man 
and woman should obtain their respective KaranavarPs consent. In a l Vh\laram Kayruga’ 
marriage the only difference is that the wife remains in her own house and no cloth is given. 
The woman must have her K^trauavail's consent, and is regarded as a wife and is called 
t: bharya'h If the wife is to be brought to the husband's tarn wad house .the 'pLida-inuri 
ceremony must be gone through in every ease. 

Taken down by me m the presence of the Com mission ; read over to tin witness in 
M'ttayulant anil admitted by him to he correct. 

Camnanore, j H, M. \ VINTER BOTHAM, 

“7th May ISO) ) Collector and Coviniimioner. 

Witness No. 36. 

V A LIYA VlTTIL RAMAN MARAR. 

Mainppattam ammm, 16 miles East of Canrtanore—Tamn-dd Krfranavcuu—Age 64. 

I pay 70 and odd Rupees'assessment. Most people are against a marriage law 
altering existing custom. II the existing custom* are unaltered I sec no objection to ^pnda- 
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muri J> being recognized hy kw as a legal marriage People could not afford to pay the Regis¬ 
trar to at lend a marriage, I suggest that the Adhigari and Me non should attend, and re- 
gister the marriage in a book, which should be deposited in the Taluk , at the eud of each 
year. I kuow of cases iu which Nayars have three, or even four wives at the same time. 
They are not generally respectable men. Personally I think, polygamy should be stopped. 
I should say the majority of the people are opposed to the proposed marriage law, but a 
minority desire it. Those who love their wives and children want the Bill; those who love 
their anandjrav&ns don't want the BilJ, Amongst those who desire the Bill, both educated 
and uneducated, Navars and Tiyans, and persons who have studied English may be found. 
Adultery, disobedience and barrenness are the customary grounds of divorce and 
they should be upheld. The Karanavan's consent is usually obtained for “puda-muri" and 
for divorce. IE an anandaravan married or divorced without Karanavau's consent, his 
maintenance would be stopped. The wife would not be allowed to reside in the husband's 
K&raua van's tar a wiki house. 

• 

ll a man is the last survivor of his turn wad and lias no relatives possessing “ A1 udal 
Sambandham/' f would let the property go to his wife and children. 

Taken down by tne in the presence of the Commwxion ; read over to the witness, in 
Mai a tf a! am and admitted by him to be cor reel. 


Caiman ore, 

27 th May 1891, 


H M. WINT EI i BOTH A M, 

Cut lector and Commissioner* 



Witness No. 37. 

KOLJOTH VlTTlL KRISHNAN NAMBIYAR. 

Mundi'ri Amsam, Chirakkal— 7 miles from here North-East—Age 46. 

Kanina van of my Tiivazln. FUe or six Tavazhis in ray TarawAd living separately, 
ami enjoying property separately, but not divided in interest. I have been invited to attend’ 
My Tdvazlii pays Rs. 170 to Government. The whole tarawAd pays about R a . 270. I am the 
Adhigari of the amsam,— now on leave. The population of my amsam was over 5,000 in 1881. 
( think the number of Nayars and Tiyans would be about equal. The Tiyans are all Maru- 
makkathayam. It is the ceremony of f puda-muri ’ which makes a couple man and wife. In 
tdli kettu a Brahman ties the tAli. This is not a marriage. There is no religious element in 
1 puda-muri 1 form of marriage. There is another form of marriage called ‘ Vidaram kairuga.’ 
In that no cloth is given, but the parties live as man and wife. The woman has the same 
status as if ■ puda-muri 1 was performed, but she is not brought into the hnsbands’s house 
If she is to be brought into her husband’s house she must go through the ‘ puda-muri' 
ceremony in fall. I am not acquainted with the customs of the Tiyans Many Navars 
perform Viddram-kairuga marriage first and ‘puda-muri’ with the same woman afterwards 
The reason for preferring VidAram-kabal is that it entails little expense. The Viduram- 
kairal is not restricted to a man who marries a second wife in the life-time of the first 
Virgins may be married by Vtddram-kaiml. The only difference is that until ' pndammH 1 
she cannot be brought into the husband’s house. In my opinion there is no objection to 
passing a permissive marriage law. I have been sick and on leave and I don't know what the 
public feeling ,s about the Bill. I have not considered what are the proper restrictions 
as to consanguinity and affinity Fathers do generally give property to wife and children 
from then- self-acquisitions. T here ,< no rule as to the portion. Each man follows his own 
nlea f a man died intestate half his self-acquisitions should I think go to his wife 
and children. When w, daw and chd dree are left unprovided for, sometimes the father's 
taruwad takes eare of the orphans in the father’s tarawAd house. No property will be o-iveu 
to them generally. Some tarawAds may give, if the deceased has left self-acquisitions Gifts 
,n ,he orphans from the property of tlieir father’s taiwAd are very rare Wives .umerdiv 













livr with their husbands. Fathers are the de facto guardians of their children. I know of 
1111 instance ot a Karauavan interfering with the father’s dp facto guardian-ship. There are 
rare instances of polygamy, I don’t remember any • existing instance. Polyandry is an 
unheard-of thing in North Malabar Disobedience, barrenness, adultery are the cusfcoma- 
V J grounds of divorce. 1 have heard that there is no formality necessary* Anaudaravan 
should not take a woman by e pnda-mnri 1 without his Karauavan’s consent: neither should 
he divorce without such consent. I have never heard of a divorce brought about by a 

quarrel between the tar aw ads of the husband and wife. Polygamy ought to "be stopped-, I 
think, 

I object to brides having to appear before, the Sub-Registrar. If the Registrar 
attends at the place of marriage I see no objection. I would retain the custoimry casre 
restrictions on marriage, 

o 

Taken down htj me in the presence of the Commits mn ; read over to the -wittie## in 
Hdiciyalani and admitted by him to he correct. 

Caiman ore 1 H, M W INTERS OT HA M 

_/iu May 1 HIM ) Collector and Commimionrr. 



TIRUMASH1 RAMA PODTVAL. 

Ayr o'V— Taliparamhu, 14 milmfeom (\tnnonon\ 2nd Grade Pleader. 

1 am not the Oranavan of my Tarawad, I have submitted my answers to the 
interrogatories. I was educated at Cannanore, and am a Matriculate. I am in favour of a 
permissive form of marriage being legalised. A majority would probably object to * puda- 
muri * ceremony being dispensed with. A •majority would object to the bride having to 
appear before the Registrar. In cases of intestacy, I would have half the self-acquisitions 
go to the tarawad and half to the wife and children* I agree to the other proposed rights as 
specified in section 44, I would retain the restriction on testamentary disposition. Wherever 
the IvaruuavaiTs interference with the father's right of guardianship was for the good of the 
children I would give him the right of interference. I don’t know of an instance in which on 
a man’s death, his Marumakkathftyam heirs have made a payment to the widow equivalent 
to one year’s provision for her and her children. I have heard that there is such a custom in 
some parts. In North Malabar, wives generally live with their husbands. If the husband 
has a separate house lie maintains his wife, IE he lives in his Tarawad house his Tarawad 
maintains her, I would retain polygamy on just grounds. I would retain customary 
marriage restrictions as to caste, consanguinity and affinity. I would retain the restriction of 
intermarriage between Nayars North of Korapuzha and Nayars South of Korapuzha, 
I attach no weight to the objection that the proposed law would create dissensions in families. 
The present union is dissoluble at the will of either party. It often happens that the husband 
divorces a wife. It rarely happens that a wife divorces her husband, though she has the 
power. In Taliparamba, I have witnessed 8 or 10 divorces amongst Nayars, Roduvab. ami 
V&riars. Adultery, incurable and courageous disease, serious disobedience mi part nf wife 
are the usual grounds of divorce. T have known no instance of capricious divorce. 1 object 
to being obliged to resort to a court for divorce, but I am unable to suggest any alternative. 
I would not permit arbitrary divorce, but that is better than being dragged to court. 
1 would have adultery, and enticing away a married woman made penal. The woman mi "hr 
be examined in such cases on commission. If a marriage law modi tied as J have suggested, 
were granted it would be popular with a majority of the people. At Taliparamba there are 
about 20 men educated like myself. I have only spoken to three or four about the Bill. 











Two or three of them are in favour of u. I h 
found some of them in favour of the Bill. 1 can’t: 


avo spoken to some uneducated people ami 
say approximately fco how many 1 have 


spoken* * 

1 f (t hen tit neu h \j me hi tliep resen ce Qj the (*o tit in t ss ton ■ refill o rer to the in in ess who 
understands English and Admitted hy him fob mrrerf. 


Ciimuinore, ^ 
28th .May 1891. S 


IT. M. WINTKBBOTHAM, 


{ f td lector and ('om missitmer. 


Witness No. *11). 


KAXY1 KAXC ATT A SH AXCUXIII MEXOX. 


7 } a tip a n t tn ha a mm m . — .1 ye 4fi — 2 m / G rat le 1 a her / . 


Am Aiiandaravnn in my Tarn wad, i can’t speak English* 1 am in favour of a 
permissive marriage law. I have heard what last witness says and on jurist points I agree 
with him* I would not recognize the Knrapnzha restriction. In rase of intestacy, L would 
give only h to wife and children and § to tarawal or tavazhi. ft would be better if the two- 
thirds went to the tavazhi. f would postpone the talikettn till after puberty, and make 
that the valid marriage, doing away with f pnda-muri/ According to practice the man who 
ties the tali does not cohabit with the ^irl, but lie ought to be looked on as the husband 
The meaning of the ceremony is that the man who ties the tali slimild be the husband, in 
practice this is not now followed, I don’t think registration should be indispensable. The 
present publicity should be sufficient as in the case of ilakkathayam marriage. If registra¬ 
tion is indispensable, it might be performed before the Anisam Adhigari and Men on. Even if the 
Adhigari were a Mappilla, lie might come to the house- Intelligent people think that the 
proposed legislation is desirable. 1 have spoken to -0 or 30 people on the subject. About 
knit were in iavonr of the measure. The majority in my A ms am are uneducated. Even 
amongst them there is a difference of opinion as to the Bill. 1 have lived for 22 years in 
I alipni fun ha. My tirawad is at Ivottayam in IVavnnoore and pays Its, nQQ assessment. 
1 have not given up my domicile of origin. If I become Kamnavan I might probably return 
to Travanenre. I married in Calicut, 


Taken down by me in the premie? of the Commission ; rend on e to the witness in 
Mtilaijalam and ad untied hy him to he correct. 


( anuanure, 

2 8th M ay 1 St* t 


j 


H. m. vv i x t kit Both a at 


('ollrrhir and Cum mixsitnicr 


WiliKss No. t{). 

Ml IHfiUATHA ARAMAXAKKAL KUNV1 K.KLAPPAN MAXXAXAH. 

M,n-a,nakkathdymn—Mannandr w a dignify conferred on my Tara add hy Urn 
< lurnkkal Rajah. It A hemditonj—Ag? S4—Kcn,yileri A-mmrm. 

Our StbS,iiam is intended to afford n place of refuge to Hamlindiri females who have 
been turned out of caste for adultery with N.mbudiris I am the authority to deride caste 
disputes amongst T.yans. If my jurisdic tion is invoked I exercise it, bur otherwise 1 do not 
do so 11 one side appeals to me that is enough to give me jurisdiction throughout North 
i d,l„„ M.m fathers HOW provide for wi Fe and children by gift Kac h man 

f‘ Ve ' tl T'] Tf 60 hiS pleasnre If he is the la3t member of his tarawad, with no relatives 
bm it tt&l - adakkak n r, he will take care to give the property to his wife and children while he 

“ : ‘ l " ‘ ' U ***** ° f ,0tefttac y 'Hie-iliird might Ice ft fair share to jfivu to Wife and children 














th j balance should go to the deceased's own tavazhi, not to the tarawad Karanavau, 
1 believe the people wish to retain existing usages, so f.ir as I know. I think an adulterer 
with another man s t \vife ought t<* be punished, but 31 s existing custom does not permit 
it I have no definite opinion* Divorce is considered an adequate punishment for adultery 
Amongst the North Malabar TEvans the wife lives with the husband, and he maintains 
her and rhe children* All the North Malabar Tlyans are Marnmakkathayain 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayadam and admitted by hint to be correct* • • 
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fl \ i a v 181 11 L 5 Col lectnr a nd Com in ismofoer. 


Witness No. 1!. 

HR AM HA LA KAMA RAN XAMRLYAR. 

Apr ~*H. — Kahyasheri, s mih s from Cantontorr 

Am aaattdarsvan managing Tarawa.!. J have r m my answers by ju.si hi-t '1'in - 
day [not received 1 see no objection to a permissive marriage law for Marnmakkathayain 
people. Some say it is not necessary- A majority -ay so Some amongst both educated 
and illiterate are in favour of the Bill. I pay K$ 1.200 to Government The number in 
favour of the Bill in my amsam will not be large. I would have i of self-acquisitions go to 
wife and children in cases of intestacy, the 5 to the ruraw&d, not the tavazhi- Even if there 
were only attabadakkakar. I would let them have two-thirds. I would retain caste restric¬ 
tions and the restrictions against marriage of North Malabar Nayar women with Xayars South 
of ICorapuzha. Customary resti lotions as to consanguinity and affinity should be retained* 
1 object to registration of marriage before the Sub-liegistrar- The present form of 
+ * puda murr* is quite sufficient* If legistration is indispensable, I would suggest that it be 
performed it $ temple or before a pmnmni (chief man) of the dtisam Polvs'amy is rare. I 
don't know of any instance in my amsam or in the neighbouring ainsams. I would stop 
polygamy The husband should be able when necessary on just ground to divorce the wife 
and mam again. 1 don't know of any instance of a man divorcing his wife in my locality. 
Adultery, cruelty towards the husband are the customary grounds of divorce bv a husband. 
1 don't think husbands are cruel to their wives : I have known instances of wives being cruel 
r«> husbands- If a wife chooses to divorce her husband, she simply deserts him- There is no 
formality that 1 know of. The husb ind nurt always communicate to the wife’s Karanavan the 
fact that he lias divorced his wife. The husband should obtain his KaranavanX consent be- 
tore divorcing. So the wife should ob ain her Karanavan’s consent before leaving her hu.^ 
band The marriage tie ought not t * be dissolved except on reasonable grounds. ]r must 
not be left to the courts to decide whether the grounds are reasonable. Five respectable 
eastemen or Ettangar should decide the point The court might select the arbitrators and the 
• lerfsiou should be according to the opinion of the majority. This would be acceptable to the 
people, f would not allow divorce for disagreement of temper. I would allow divorce bv 
mutual agreement of the hiisban 1 and wife with the consent of their Karam vans. If what 1 
have suggested were made law. the new law would be generally accepted with approval 

Token down by me in the presence of the Commission ; rend over to the witness in 
Mataijahtm and admitted by him to he correct. 
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KALUYAT (’HATH U NAM HI VAR. ' 

Ka 11 iy a t A ms a m — 20 n i i Its Eas l of C< i n 1 1 an 01 — A ye 40. 


Am nephew of Kama ran Natnbvyav, who is Karanavan of t It e Tarawa <1. tie was too 
unwell to attend. I have read his answers to the interrogatories I have no employment. I 
agree with my uncle that most people would be opposed to a marriage law, because it is oppo¬ 
sed to long established custom. Hie present customary form of marriage is as good as a 
registered marriage. There is no one in my amsam who has more than an elementary know¬ 
ledge of English* ami but few such. The population is about 3,000, mostly Nayars, 

1 don’t think it necessary that the children should receive any part of their father's 
self-acquisitions in ease of intestacy. If a father dies without settling a gift on his children 
they should consider it their ill-luck. In such case if the wife and children were poor the 
husband's tarawad would support them till their death in the tar aw ad house of the husband. 
A respectable tarawad would always support all the children of the male members, if the 
children required maintenance. Some fathers give about one fourth to their children; that is 
the highest fraction I have known of. Divorce is a sufficient check oo adultery. The ndultmer 
should not be punishable by the criminal law. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malaya la m a nd admitted hy him to he correrf. 
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Witness No. hi 


EDA VAX CHIXDAN NAMBXYAK. 

« 

Aye Oii — Ad/uyan of BzKom.—l.£ miles North of C annanore ^—Annndararan in Taraivdd, 

1 have hoard the inter rogatories read by the Revenue Inspector By the census of 
1891 the population of Ezhdmis over 8,000. There are many castes. Nay..rs and Tiyans a.e 
almost equal. Very few have read English. With modifications 1 think a permissive marriage 
law would not be objectionable to a majority. The Kegistr-.tion provisions should be altered. 
I he bride could not appear before the Sub-Registrar. I would suggest registration in a temple, 
or before a p mchayat, or before the amsam officials. Then I think no one would object much, 
i he great objection to the Registrar is that he may not be of the Nayar caste. On e-third of self- 
netjuisitious should g., to wife and children as a nniiimum. I think two-tliirds should be reserved 
for turn wad. All customary restrictions should be retained as to caste, consanguinity, affinity 
and crossing the Korapuzlm. I object to having to go to court for a divorce. I would retain 
the present custom There is no divorce now without sufficient grounds. The caste men 
should decide whether the grounds are reasonable. Their opinion is now always asked by res¬ 
pectable men. Adultery and men ruble disease are the grounds justifying divorce by a husband. 
(Quarrelling and disagreement are not proper grounds for divorce If the caste men found it 
was the woman’s fault, the husband would be allowed to divorce after getting consent of the 
vom * a ' kara: Uivu OS is nut common in my unisum. I know 4 or 5 cases of divorce 

m my umsam There was a proper enquiry by a p.mehayat, and as we l tmd the woman to 
blame the husband was allowed to divorce. I have not met an instance of capricious divo.ee. 
hv-u it an auaudaruvan be an adult lie ought not to marry wi.hout his IUranuvan’s consent. 

! he alienee of the kAranavap’s consent would not make .he marriage bad, but the wife could 

^ I!— uf *»>*»**• Besides ‘jmda-muri’ the onlv oth.-r form 

,s ■ V Mu ram k-.„ a l . The Ceremonies in the latter are incomplete and the woman 













can’t be brought to the husband’s house Talikett-u must be performed before the girl rea¬ 
ches puberty. Polygamy is rare. There is no f puda-inuii’ ceremony where the woman is of 
■a lower division than the man. Tn such cases the woman is not termed f bharya*. There an* 
instances of such oq Labi nation, but the practice is not frequent. In such case there is no for¬ 
mality. The man goes to the woman’s house with a few friends and there is a feast there. The 
husband supplies the woman with oil and clothing, but no money. The woman is not looked down 
upon by her own caste people- In her tarawad sheaud her children would be treated just like 
the sisters married by f puda-muri’ to a man of their own ca^te. I would stop polygamy, Mv 
t* raw Sid pays 1U. 300 to Government as assessment. 1 iTave nothing to complain of*n the existing 
form uf marriage. The legislation should retain all the present marriage rules. We Nayars of 
North Main ha r do not consider our existing usages to be in any way disgraceful. It is only 
sous by f Puda-mu vi* and 1 Vida ram Kabul* who can perform their father’s funeral ceremonies 
If rhe woman is of a lower division than the man with whom she consorts, the man’s tsraw&d 
do not usually provide for the children after his death- If the father has left self-acquisition* 
and children by ( puda-muh’ marriage unprovided for, the dareased’s tantwad will provide fur 
them. There is no rule as to what shave they should be given. 

Taken down by me in the presence-of the Cummins!on ; read over to the witness in 
Mfilayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 

Canuanore, a H- M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

28 th May 1891. S Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. If. 

T. V. ANANTAN XAYAR. 

District Munsijf, Shern,id ; Native jdnee — Azhikod Amsam, Chirakkal Taluk. 

I have seat in my answers to the interrogatories. In my view f<r Vida ram Kabul 1 ' 
is tii.it a marriage. because the wife does not get the full rights which a wife gets by Lf puda- 
muri.” Bhe can’t even visit her Imsband’s-house, and does not attain the social status of 
■' Animai Sthauam.” f Vettilhikettu’ ceremony is the offering of betel leaves when the bride is 
taken to her husband’s house, It takes place after u puda muri,” This can’t be performed 
in case of a woman who consorts with a man by 'VidSram Kabul’. There is no 
•* Danam-Muliurthanx” to a Brahman in “ Vtdar&m—Kabul/’ In Vid&ram Kairal, the 
relatives are not invited to the feast by offering betel leaves. There is an intention in 
Vidaram Kabul to create the relation of husband and wife. It may be followed by fi pnda- 
muri” which would cure all defects. Consummation takes place at once in Vidaram Kabnl 
if the girl has reached puberty, Vidaram Kabul is not considered to be concubinage, 
[t is a defective form o£ marriage. It is largely resorted to especially by the poorer 
Masses, to save the expense of the ft puda rauri.” The children acquire no status 
in the father’s Tarawad, It is acquired iE the mother is married by ce puda muriV 
The husband will give the Vidaram Knira!” wife oil^ clothsj and “ mel-chilavu” 
(pocket-money,) The husband’s Karanuvaii will sometimes supply funds for the 
Vidaram Kabul’ wife, not ns a matter of obligation but as a matter of social usage, 1 
■ u/t say which is the move primitive form of marriage Puda-muri or Vidaram Kairah 1 
know of nothing which can be taken to indicate that puda muri" is a newer form than the 
oilier, due to advancement in civilization " tjzham pomkkuga” is not a form of marriage 
known in Chirakknl. lb is used in Kadathanacl. fjzham^in turn or by rotation— -pQrnkkuga= 
to live. The term would mean f ' to live in rotation,” I don’t think this points to a time 
when polyandry prevailed. In my opinion there is no foundation for believing that poly¬ 
andry ever prevailed in Malabar, I can say positively that it is unknown in North Malabar. 
If a permissive Act is to be passed, I think Government should appoint a paid caste Reodstra i 
that the bride may attend before him without scruple. There should be cue for every 
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Jimaam or group of amsams. I think that people of North Malabar are averse to any change. 
Perhaps about 100 educated young men in North Malabar may be busying themselves to pro¬ 
mote the proposed legislation. That is only a guess of mine. A majority of English edu¬ 
cated men are in favour of recognizing the existing form of marriage as o' legal marriage, if 
the law of succession is not interfered with. In lieu of 41 'di T would make the maintenance 
of wife and children a charge upon the self-acquisitions, or I would give wife and children 
definitely one-fifth of such self-acquisitions. I should specify adultery, habitual disobedience 
lending to adultery, desertion for two years, loss ol caste, incurable disease, cruelty such as 
t i endanger health, as reasonable grounds on which a husband can divorce. 1 he principle of 
reciprocity requires that the wife should be allowed to obtain a divoice if her husband com¬ 
mits adultery. I would establish a caste tribunal to adjudicate on cases of divorce. The 
existing courts might be invested with matrimonial jurisdiction in such a way that they 
slionld refer matrimonial disputes to a caste panchayat. I object to family scandals being 
made public. Or caste tribunals might be appointed for specified areas. Or the partio 
might be asked to nominate arbitrators, and if they omit to do so, the court might appoint. 
The caste tribunals should be honorary. I think fit men could be found to serve without re- 
nmuer.ition. [ would altogether omit the section permitting a suit for restitution of conjugal 
t ights. If it is inserted I would have the decree enforceable by attachment of property only 
md not by imprisonment. I would prohibit polygamy, except where it is allowed by Hindu 
hiw in ancient smritbis, viz for barrenness and production of female issue only. I consider 
that a Nayar requires a sun to perform his funeral obsequies. The sons now are doing this in 
practice although they are not heirs. The nephews are the persons bound by custom to per- 
i iiin such ceremonies, if a man has none but attal-adakkam heirs, I would still restrict the 
share of widow and children to one-fifth, if a Nambudiri marries a Tainburatti (princess) 
there is no “puda muri” ceremony in North Malabar. There is a feast at the Kovilagam, but of 
tins 1 am uncertain. If a Nambudiri marries a Nayar lady (lower than a T.unburattij the 
i-eremeuy of “puda muri” is celebrated. In the former case the union is regarded as a mar- 
i luge, although there is no ceremony and the union is dissoluble at will. There is no doubt 
ilnt the Tainburatti can divorce the Nambudiri. I am not sure whether the converse holds 
Cl'id, as the Nambudiri receives a money allowance. Children of Nambudiri by a Nayar lady 
,| " unt perform their father’s funeral ceremonies. _ Malabar Brahmans and Pattars can con- 
,r;iM a marriage with Surlra women. A Nayar can many a woman of a lower division 

hv “ puda mun’’ ceremony. That has happened in my own family. The wife in such case 
lias the same status as if she were of equal caste with her husband, except that she must not 
.•liter the kitchen or eat with the females of her husband’s family. When North Malabar 
Ns; u-s take a wife in South Malabar, the ceremony of ‘‘■puda muri” is not gone through. 
W heu such a South Malabar woman comes to Noi th Malabar, she would be received into 
lid husband's tarawad house, ami would be treated as a lawful wife of a lower caste status. 
That IS, she would not be able to enter the kitchen, or eat with the females of the husband’s 
tan.wad. Where a North Malabar Nayar has married a woman in South Malabar, and in¬ 
troduces her to las tarawad, the “ Vettila-Kettu” ceremony would not be gone through with. 

I ..stances of a South Malabar vvomau being formally introduced into her husband’s North 
Malabar tarawad are very rare. In the case of an alliance between a Nambudiri and a 

Imnbm atti, there is no “ puda muri,” no « VettUakettn,” no “ Panam-Muhurtliam ” no wed- 
‘iiusy fuast. J 


CJ,«m may m. an “ a right or privilege” Paruhkuga may be a conniption of “ p&rk- 
II so “ L zharn parkkug.i” may be taken to mean « to wait for your privilege.” 

Taken, de«m % me in the prince of the Commission ; read over to the witnm who 
nutiH^hmds Enyhsh and admitted htj him to he correct. 
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* Witness No, 45. 

CHTRIA KIZHAKKfiPURATH RUN YAPP A VAIDIAR. 

# * 

Native of Telticherry—8 year#* living in Cannon or*—-Sfarumahhothayam Tiyau 

i have received the interrogatories, but have not answered them as they were m 
English. Most of the Tiyana residing North of Kdttakadimi (Murat river) are opposed to any 
fliiihge in existing custom. Some say they want a change but I don't believe they are sincere. 
I know about 50 men hi Kiminibranad, and about 6 or 7 in Cammnore Cantonment, and unm* 
outside who desire the proposed legislation. I should be very glad to have a law giving legal 
force to our existing marriage called " MangaMm” or ff Pen Yazhcha/ 1 but it must be consis¬ 
tent with the custom of Manunakkathayam, In case of intestacy the children should cer¬ 
tainly get half the father's self-acquisitions. If n man had only nttal-adakbakar I would 
give half the taraw&d property to the children. Adultery, and a constantly bad disposition 
should be grounds enabling a man to divorce his wife. (Jha precious divorce f have not known 
nil instance of. When there is a dispute between husband and wife, the Karanavau and a chief 
man on each side who were present at the marriage discuss the matter and if they agree there 
isji divorce, and the wife’s horoscope, kept by the husband, is returned to her. This tins 
created no difficulty hitherto and the same procedure should be continued. By custom nmv 
the father is guardian of his wife and children during his lifetime, and after his death 
the wife’s Ivaranavan is guardian. The half of a man's self-acquisitions which do not go r<> 
his wife and children should not go to the Tarawad Karanavan, but to his own tnvazbi. U 
is very necessary that we should be given testamentary power over self-acquisitions. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; rend over to the witness in 
Mnlaijnlatu and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Oannanore, 5 H M. WINTEI (BOTHAM, 

29th May 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 44 

JOHN LEONARD ROZARIO. 

Age 41 — I a heel of the High Court practising in Malabar. — B.A. B.B. 

Have been in practice 2 1 years. As far as the majority are concerned my informa- 
i i«>u is that tlie people of North Malabar do not desire a marriage law. By marriage law I mean a 
law to regulate their marriage. The people in North Malabar most of them believe that tliev have 
already a legal marriage. In one case Mr. Ileid, .Sessions Judge, convicted a Mukkuvan (fisher¬ 
man] of committing adultery with the wife of another Mnkkuvan, all the parties being Maru- 
mukkathayum. 1 know of no other instance in which the courts have recognized any rights 
or duties as attaching to the customary cohabitation of man and woman in Marumakkatha- 
yam castes. The High Court have definitely held that the father is not the guardian. In 
theory the union is dissoluble at will. Until dissolution the union is considered as binding the 
woman to fidelity. Unfaithfulness on the part of the man would be perhaps readily excused 
but the union would be regarded as binding both parties to conjugal fidelity except in ins¬ 
tances of Open, recognized polygamy. Polygamy is rare, and is looked upon as more or less 
disreputable. AV hatever may be regarded as a justifying cause for polygamy is equally re¬ 
garded as a justifiable ground of divorce. Divorce is very rarely heard of amongst Marunm- 
kkathayam Hindus in North Malabar. The only grounds of divorce l know of are unfaithful¬ 
ness and refusal of conjugal society on part of the wife. locoflnpatibility of temper is uni. 
regarded by MurumukkatMyaui Hindus as a ground of divorce ; nor is theft of the husbands' 







property, 1 believe a great many or almost all the educated Mammakkuthayum Hindu* 
would wish that their self-acquisitions should go to their wives and children I can't say that :i 
majority of the uneducated are in favour of this- All I have spoken to admit that the pro- 
oosecl change would be very small in as much as even now most of them settle their acquisi- 
[ ions on their wives and children by gift inter vivns. I have spoken to 20 or 25 uneducated men, 
who are persons of position. The majority leave no part of their acquisitions to the tmaw&d. 
When they do so it is in the form of a gift to their own sisters, when they happen to be badly off. 

[ know of" two instances in which a man has faileii fc0 P rovide tov ]lis wife ailcl children and in 
which his tarawad has carried out his death-bed wishes and has provided for them, J t is not my 
experience that most MarumakkatMyam Hindus reserve a share of their acquisitions for their 
rurawad. 1 should say-, that the only cases in which a man allows a part of his acquisitions t<> 

to any one but his wife and children are those in which his own immediate female rela¬ 
tives are poor, I find a majority of the people in favour of their marriage being in some why 
legally recognized. Appearance before the Registrar is considered an objectionable provi¬ 
sion. i would, if it be necessary, declare the present form of marriage to he legal. I don't 
think in the case of the poorer classes, there is any real difficulty in the way of the woman 
appearing before the Sub Kegistrar. Where necessary tJic Registrar might attend at tin* 
marriage where the parties chose to pay the prescribed fee. I don’t think that interference 
with the present freedom of divorce would be acceptable, but nevertheless instances of divorce 
in North Malabar are very rare. I have not heard of any instance in which a Karanavan Ln> 
succeeded in making an Anandaravau put away his wife, I have known one instance of an 
unsuccessful attempt to do so. I have met with no instance in which an elderly wife has 
been divorced in favour of a younger rival. 1 have met with instances where an elderly wife 
Ins been supplanted by a polygamous match. I question the expediency of attempting to 
regulate divorce by a permissive Act. If legislation be necessary I would make it compul- 

- uy. I don’t think the suggestion to invest panehayats with matrimonial jurisdiction is a 
practicable one. I would not attempt to deprive the courts of matrimonial jurisdiction. I 
have found that resort to arbitration in Malabar invariably necessitates a second trial. I 
don't think the time has arrived for doing away with existing caste restrictions on marriage. 

\ would retain existing customary restrictions as to consanguinity and affinity. I am in favour 
of conferring testamentary power over self-acquiMtions. I would lelaili the proposed restric¬ 
tion on that power in favour of wife and children as in Section 44 (e) in the Bill, A raajoritv 
d rhe educated natives are not in favour of the Bill in all its details. They object to the 
assumption that the present form of marriage is not legal, and as to the necessity for provi¬ 
ding a statutory form. There is no educated opposition as far as I know to other details, 
but most would object to any interference with present custom of marriage and divorce, and 
mly desire to see self-acquisitions go to wife and children. They would also be in favour of 
Hm father being constituted guardian. A very small minority of the educated are K&raxm- 
v uts. Even now I know hardly any instance of a Karanavan educating a junior member, 
li is almost always the father who educates. The contemplated change in succession would 
Ml m wiy check education in my opinion, 1 should think it very probable that the proposed 
marriage law would introduce invidious distinctions between sisters married under the Act and 
l hose who ure nut- I have discussed the proposed legislation with persons from all parts of 
.North Malabar. There is a growing tendency among the educated to get the Marumakkathayam 
In w changed in its entirety. I should say that about 15 per cent of the whole population might be 
considered as educated. That is merely a guess. Perhaps it would be sa fer to say between 5 
i-ill 10 per cent. I lie Karanavau’s desire to benefit his wife and children has been one of the 
nunn grounds of litigation between K&raiuwans and their tarawad. The present Marurnakka- 
"u.yam usage is the cause of a great deal of litigation and the people are certainly not 

- m,tent with it as it is now administered. A woman’s separate property now goes to the 
Karanavan, whereas under the old custom it ought to go to her children. Also in my opinion 

, karm,avail>9 positioiL is an unworkable one unless las hands are strengthened more than 
^' a l' l }>^nui Nambudiris wbo follow Mammakkatliayam law in its 
entirety, hare a regular form of marriage exactly like other Brahmans. They adopt, fr 
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H 10 other Nambudiris, male members into one of the extinct illams so that marriage may be 
possible. There are now only three Marumakkathayam Nambudiri Illams in which there 

are female members, 

« 

* 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct * 


Tellicherry, 
1st June 189T 


H. W. WINTERBOTHAM. 

* Collector- and Commissioner . 

Witness No. 47. 


TIRUMANGATHA KRISHNA KURIJP. 

Age 61.—Azhiyvr Amsam — Kurumbranad,—Tarawa d Kdranavan. 

« 

Am a Nayar Janmi. I don't think it is proper to pass a permissive marriage law. 
That I find to be the feeling of the people, I never heard of any one wanting a marriage 
law, before this enquiry was set on foot, There is no custom of giving self-acquisitions 
Vxcept to the tarawad. Some little might be given according to pleasure to wife and children. 
Disagreement of temper is the customary ground of divorce, and that is the usage. My tara¬ 
wad pays about Rs 1000 assessment. (i Hjzham-Porukkuga is a known form of marriage in 
my part. It is just the same as “ Vularam Ivairal There is no giFt of cloth or of money. 

The woman is not brought into her husband's house. Pudamnri n is the ordinary approved 
Form of marriage* The other kind is not very common. Jt prevails amongst all classes of 
Xn.yn.rs, As to the Tiyans l am not sure. The Nambudiris marry Sudra females in the “IJziu 
am poriskkuga” form, not by U pudamuri’\ When a Nayar marries a Nayar woman of a lower 
Sub-division it is never done in the u pudamun ” form but by “0zkam porukkuga". The cases 
are rare in which husband and wife are not of equal caste. The Nambudiris are the persons 
who furnish bridegrooms to our Nadu-vazhi (ehieftaiu) families. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to he correct • 

Tellicherry, ^ H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

1st June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner* 


Witness No. 48. 


ERANJfiRI DAMODARAN NAMBUDIRI. 

Kurumbranad Taluk—Kariigapalli amsam—Age 57—Makkathdyam Brahman. 

4 Janmi paying Ms. 500 assessment. 

None of the people in my part desire a permissive marriage law. I liave spoken to 
about o03 people and all of tliem object to have existing customs interfered with. They were 
all quite unanimous. The Talikettu ivas instituted by Paiasu Rama, an incarnation of the 
deity. I can't tell what its meaniug is. Amongst the Nambudiris also the ceremony should 
take place before puberty. Circumstances have forced ns to postpone it. Amongst the 
Nambudiris the talikettu ceremony lasts four days. During these four days the " pani~ 
grali an am”, the seven steps, “Vivaka-homain,” “ Asmarohanam’’ are performed. Talikettu and 
rite rest are all part and parcel of one continuing ceremony. This may be deferred, amongst 
. Nambudiris, until the woman finds a suitable husband. Amongst the Sudras it is the practice 
t<. have talikettu before the girl reaches puberty. That is all I can say. Amongst 
Nambudiris the father, or if there is no father, the brother ties the tali. The bridegroom 
does not interfere in it. Talikettu in the woman may be analogous to Samdvarthanam in the 







mao. When a Nambadiri consorts with a Suclra woman it is not by “ Pudanyiri There is no 
ceremony necessary. Local customs may differ here and there* fi 0zham porukkuga” is a form 
of marriage resorted to save the expense of a * pudamuri' wedding and with the intention of 
performing “pudamuri” in 5 or G months. When a Nambudiri consorts w # ith a Sudra woman 
the union is generally for life. The Nambadiri does not generally divorce. He calls the 
woman his fc Bharya ” (wife) She does not address him as “Bhart&vu” (husband) He is 
called Sambandhakaran. The children will not call their Nambudiri sire “father ”* The 
wife would refer to the Nambudiri as her “Bhart&vu J * (husband). It is not the custom for 
a Nambudiri to bring his Sudra wife to*his house. If she is poor the Nambudiri supplies 
her with oil and cloths* If the woman's family is rich they would not accept anything from 
him, because his property is regarded as “ Brahmaswam The N&duv&zhis and Kovilagams 
regularly pay the Nambudiris who consort with their females. There are about 10 Nambu¬ 
diri Ill am s in Kadatbauad; about 60 or 70 families of Nambudiris in the whole of Kurambra- 
nad Taluk. There is no objection to a Nambudiri female remaining unmarried till her death- 
There is no objection now to the younger males in a Nambudiri family all marrying, each a 
Nambudiri wife. The old rule was that only the eldest Nambudiri son could marry. Even 
if a Nambudiri who has a Nayar wife, becomes the eldest male, he does not marry a Nambu¬ 
diri wife, unless his deceased elder brothers have left no legitimate children. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 


Tell i elierry 
1st June 1891. 


H. M. WINTER BOTHAM, 
Collector and Commissioner* 

Witness No. 49. 


MANIKKOTH KANNAN NAMRTAR, 

(Tenders himself for examination ). 

-25 Azhikod A^ytisum — Chirakhal—B. A.» studying for B. L* 

• 

I have seat in my answers to the interrogatories. Some old people, two respectable 
old Naynrs, have told me that our system of inheritance is based on religion and that an, one 
who followed the proposed law would be excommunicated. Some cannot perform father's funeral 
oblatums unless the nephews authorize them to do so.b, presenting them with a knife and lamp at 
e burning place. If the nephews withheld lilts author it, I can't say how the sons would act In 
a Malayalam translation of the Blrhratham, I have found a text saying that amongst Sudras the 
nephews should perform funeral oblations. There is no interdiction upon the sons' deist so 
H ,s on rmnremo, ral custom for the tons to perform the fathers' funeral oblaiions in North Main- 
bar But few out of the few educated men in North Malabar are in favour of the Bill In 
Madras at a meetmg attended b, 26 Main,Mis, ,6 were in favour of the proposed inflation. 

•“Tr m,rr,age “ if the ■» to Registration be duly 

mod,find and ,f success,on ,s not mterfered with, then I should have no objection to a permissive 
marriage law. I would not insist on freedom of divorce I am in favour nf i 

“'“7" n0r . t “' h " *° *” Sua, ' di "“- 1 tbi,,k should be gu'nrdian 

asr' se "-“ ,ais,uras 1 ii -“ t - 

i ; - - * «*—- 


'1 ellicherry, 
1st June 1891 


891 .) 


H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 







Witness No. 50. 

ARATHIL KANDOTH KANNAN NAMBIYAR. 

Age 43—District Munsijf of Badagara—Native place Tellieherry. 


1 have not yet sent in sny answers to the Interrogatories. 1 have already written 
about GO pages and will send in my completed essay in about a week. I have fully described 
the marriage customs of .South and North Malabar. have about ten years’ experience of 
South Malabar. Among Nayars in North Malabar the approved form of marriage is called 
“Puda-muri” There are besides (2) Vid3,ram-Kairuga,(3) tjzham-porukkaga J (4l among weavers 
“Pani Kondu Variga” (5) among Tiyana “Mangalarn.” Pnda-muri entails the most expense : 
but it is not more expensive than Talikettu. The Tfilikettu in a middle class family would cost 
from Rs, 100 to Rs. 300. "Puda-muri” would cost from about Rs. 50 to Rs. 200. The caste called 
Paravar’ (stnuo masons) below Tiyans, call their marriage ‘Puda-muri,’ ‘Uzham porukkuga’ 
and ‘VidS.-rairi Kairuga’ are two names for the same form of maPriage. The ceremony is the 

same in both. The forms are applicable to all Nayars. ‘Puda-muri’ will follow when the 

wife becomes pregnant, or before. Until ‘puda-muri’ is performed the wife cannot be brought 
to the husband’s house. Until then the husband gives cloths, oil and money for personal 
expenses. ‘Mangalarn’ is I he only form of marriage practised by Tiyans. In Sonth Malabar 
the forms of marriage in use sin ‘Sambandham’ and in Palghat ‘Ki dak kora Kakanam.’ This 
word, T think means ‘Sleeping chamber.’ Wives live invariably in their husbands’ houses in 
North Malabar. In South Mnlabar the wives live in their own tarawads except the husband 
be a Nambudiri of position, a Rajah, a Vakeel, or a Government official in which cases the wife 
lives with the husband- Occasionally the Karnnavan brings his wife to his house for a visit. 
She stays only a short time. Junior members never bring their wives into ilieir taraw&d, 
house. As regards maintenance, the husband supplies cloths, oil and money for per-onal ex¬ 
penses, but not food unless when the wife lives with the husband In North Malabar the 

wives of Anandaravans living with their husbands are fed by their husbands’ tarn wad. In my 
opinion most Marumakkathayam Malay alia are in favour of their marriage being legalized 
and of provision being made for wife and children. They don’t like the Bill in its present 
form. They would wish the father to be the guardian. They wish to be given testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions- I wonld restrict the power of testamentary disposition to one 
half of self-acquisitions. The other half should in all cases go to wife and children. I am 
strongly of opinion that in case of intestacy the whole should go to wife and children. Where 
a man has no heirs, but attal-adakkakars the property should go to wife and children. Ac¬ 
cording to custom it is the Tdvazhi that, ought to succeed to self-acquisitions. The law as 
administered makes the tarawad the heir. That rests on a recent decision of the High Court 
(Vol. II Madias High Court. Reports.) The nghfcof succession under Murumakkath&yum is 
not based on the funeral oblation made by the Annndaravan. There is no social obligation fo 
perform funeral oblations. No one would be put out of caste for neglecting the duty. Some do 
neglect it. I know of very many instances in which funeral ceremonies are left unperformed. 
Some member or other of the tarawad must perform them. If the whole tarawad neglects the dutv 
it would be excommunicated. Very few tnraw&ds perform the annual Shr&dham for deceased 
relatives All Anandaravans observe pollution for I-tor 15 days on the death of a member of the 


tarawad. Itisimt afact that the Maru makkath&yain law of succession has a religious basis. Neither 
‘puda-muri’ nor any of the other forms of marriage has any religious element in it. Talikettu 
is not now a marriage ns practised. In some Kovilagatns it was, I think, originally the real 
marriage but now according to my knowledge the talikettu nowhere amounts to marriage. 
I don’t know what is the practice in all the Kovilagatns. I would retain all customary caste res¬ 
trictions on marriage and all restrictions as to affinity and consanguinity. The ‘Kora puzha’ 
restriction is gradually disappearing. I would not retain it. I object to the provisions as to 
registration because they are distasteful to the people. If registration cou’d be effected with¬ 
out nppeurance before the Registrar there would be no objection. , Men and women would 
alike object as a shock to their modesty. It wonld be repugnant to men as well os to w< men. 
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I would suggest that a respectable Nayar or Nambudiri should be appointed Registrar for 
each Desam or Amsam, He might be remunerated by a small marriage fee. They might 
keep a marriage register and should attend at the place and time of marriage. 1 would sug¬ 
gest a fee of Rs. 2. He should forward copy of the register to the nearest Registrar for forms 1 
registration. Iu theory and practice, divorce is now permissible at will of either party. It 
(3 not restricted to reasonable grounds There have been many cases of arbitrary divorce in 
North Malabar but not so many as in South Malabar. Cases of arbitrary divorce are not un¬ 
common. I would allow one year’s desertion to be a sufficient ground of divorce. I atn against 
a divorce through the courts. The party desiring a divorce should have to give a year’s notice 
in writing to the opposite party {husband or wife). It should be countersigned by two rela¬ 
tives, and served upon the husband or wife who is to be divorced. A copy should be sent to 
the Sub-Registrar to be stuck up in his office for one year. At the expiration of one year 
both parties should be free to remarry without further impediment. All the people I have 
spoken to would like such a procedure as this. Amongst Marurnakkathayam Hindus, some 
divisions both high and low do # not observe the ‘puda-muri' ceremony. That is they present 
no clothes. Amongst the Marurnakkathayam Chaliar (weavers) the bridegroom does not 
to the bride’s house, but deputes friends to pay the bridal-gift of money and to fetch hlr. 
There is no ceremony except the payment of money. Where there is a feud between two 
rarawads, it not uncommonly leads to a divorce. The Karanavans would compel the Anandara- 
vans to divorce their wives. It is also becoming a custom that when a tarawad accepts a wife 
for a member, the other tarawad should take a girl in exchange for one of its mates. 
Sliradham is essentially a religious ceremony. 

Taken down by me in the .presence of the Commission ■ read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct, 

Tellicherry, £ H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

2nd June 1891. S Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 51. 

MANOTHA PAID A L ADIYODI. 

Maniyur Amsam, Knrumbranad, Age 63 — Tarawad—Kdrnnavan, 

Pay Rs. 1200 assessment. I have heard Kannan Nambiyar’s evidence. It is now 
r,!ie foi ‘ the Marurnakkathayam people to give part of a man’s self-acquisitions to hi* 

Wife and children. I would give them one-third. Although the father is the de facto guardian. 

I would uphold the Karaoavmi's superior authority over the father. The marriage should 
not be registered. The majority of the people are totally against any interference with exist- 
mg customs, and want to be let alone. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Mafatfalam and admitted bij him to be correct . 

H. M. TOTERBOTHAM, 
Collector aiid Comwissioiier 

Witness No. 52. 

Kb:LOTH KOVILAGATHA RAMA VARMA SHANGARA ADIYODI. 

Age 4!) Vellur Amsam, Kurumbranad—Tarawad—Kdranavail. 

Tarawad estates pay over Rs. 280; mostly in name of tenants. I am against any 
change in existing custom, and am therefore opposed to any legislation to regulate” marriage 


Tellicberry, 
2nd June 1891. 







I have not a^ked any body's opinion. If this new law is enacted the Warumakkatfa&yam tara- 
wads will be destroyed. It is by lapsing of self-acquired property to tarawads, that the tara- 
wa Is am recruited- I would accord power of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions. 
The father is now the de facto guardian while the childrtgi live with him* The tendency of 
Anam!ai*HVHiis now is to do nothing for the taraw4d, and it is only by the lapsing of self-acqui¬ 
sitions to the ta raw ad that the fcarawad can be kept alive. If self-acquisitions are to go to the 
children, there is au end of Mai'inuakkathayaui. 

Taken down b?j me in the presence of the Commiswon ; read over to the witness tti 
Mo la i/a him and admitted hij him to be correct* 

H. M. WINTE H BOTH AM* 

Collector and Commissioner, 


Tellicherry, 
'dud June 1891. 


Witness No. 53. 

KTJRANGUTTA VAXMEKI KOMAPPAN NAMBIYAR. 

Age HO.—Kunnumaf Ammm, Knrvmbranad. 

People are dead against registration. of marriage. In cases of intestacy I think 
wife and children should get one-half or one-third of the father’s self-acquisitions. Mostpepole 
would be opposed to any interference with custom. Father shook! be guardian during his 
life. That is the practice now. Divorce should be left as it is, marriage being dissoluble at 
will. There should be uo change in caste usage. I pay Ks. 700 assessment. 

Taken down by me in the presence of lhe Commission ; read over to the. witness in 
Mala ij ala in and admitted by trim to be correct. 

Tellicherry. ^ H. M. WINTERBOTHAJI, 

-M* ■R" nk 1^01. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 54 

PALLIYIL EDATHIL RUNG AN NAMBIYAR. 

Pdl ay ad (tinsam , Knrumbrtmad.—Anandaravan in Tarawad.—Ta rawdd pays Rs. 1000 odd. 

If it is not compulsory I should have no objection to a permissive marriage law. 
1 am strongly in favour of it- In case of intestacy half of father’s self-acquisition should go 
to wife and children and half to his own Thazhi- I think the father should he the guardian 
of liis children. 

The provisions as to registration are very objectionable. The attendance of bride 
and bride-groom before the Registrar must be dispensed with, and the affair managed through 
the elder brother or Ivarnnavan. All caste and other customary restrictions should be 
retained. North Malabar women should be allowed to go to South Malabar in company with 
their husbands. I live 8 miles North of Ivorapnzha. 

laken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malay ala m and admitted by him to bn correct. 

H. M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

* 

Collector and Commissioner 


TellicUeyy, \ 
2xd -Tone 1891, S 














Witness So. 55. 

KOZHISSfiRI ERfiSIJA MEN ON. 

■ 

Aye 46.—Neduva mmam.-Ernad Taluk.-2nd Grade Pleader , Shernnd Munnfs Court. 

I have submitted my replies to the interrogatories. In my opinion there is now a 
binding form of marriage, and no legislation is desirable to make the marriage recognized by 
law. In South Malabar the wife generally lives with her husband either in Ins separate house 
or in his taraw&d house. The children live with the father and he maintains wife and elnldren 
while they live with him. Father give self-acquired property to wife and elnldren : a share 
according to his pleasure. 1 don’t know an instance of a ftther giving the whole of Ins sell- 
acquisitions to wife and children. A halE is the most that is given. The other half lapses to 
the Tarawad on his death. That 1 think is right and should continue. It ought not to go to 
the t&vmhi. I am in favour of granting the power of testamentary disposition ot sell- 
acquisitions. In case of intestacy l would let the whole property go to the taraw&d, giving 
nothing to widow and children. ' The relation of husband and wife created by talike ttu is 
always dissolved on the 4th day by the Manavalan catting in two the cloth on which the 
damsel and the bride-groom sit. They always sit side by side on a plank. The cloth m ay 
“ Ena-puda” (double-cloth). I don’t think the Manavalan need say anything. The Manavalan 
takes one half of the cloth, and the bride’s tarawad takes the other. I thmk the tabkettu is a 
marriage dissolved as above on the fourth day. It is invariably performed before the girl 
attains puberty. I don't know of any instance in which the man who ties the tab has actually 
cohabited with the girl, without the subsequent formalities of Sambandham. ‘ SambandhanT 
is the only form of marriage of which I have any knowledge. In rfonth Alalabar there is no 
gift of cloth. There is no religious element in Sambandham. As to usage I can only speas 
as to my amsam and the surrounding amsams. Polygamy is rare. I can only think of one 
instance. It is very rare. I don’t know whether there was any special ground in that- one 
case. 1. don’t think the people would approve of the abolition of polygamy. I speak only for 
the males. Possibly the women might approve. I have been practising as V alteel for 20 years. 
The objection to the proposed legislation is that it will interfere with Maruniakkatli&yam 
custom, and will create two diverse systems qf inheritance in the same family. It will 
prevent self-acquisitions lapsing to tarawad. I am opposed to any sort of change in old custom- 
1 am entirely opposed to registration of marriage as unnecessary. 1 think adultery, enticing 
away a married woman, and bigamy by a wife ought to be punished criminally, and that this 
would be for the good of the people. I have no objection to legislation so far. I don’t 
think the people would mind the father being guardian of the person of his wife and children, 
if the guardianship did not extend to their claims as members of their tarawad. When 
Nambudiris and Brahmans consort with onr women, tlie union is as binding as if the 
husband is a Nayar. I have discussed this marriage Bill with many persons. Most of them 
object to it. I have never heard any one express a desire that our “ Satnbaudliain” should 
be legalized. In my answers I am only expressing my own individual opinion. 1 don’t 
know how the law stands at present as to the liability to punishment of an adulterer with a 
Nuvar “ wife”. 

Taken dawn inj me in the presence of the Commission; read aver to the iritnesfi in 
Mn la i/a lam and admitted lay him to hr ear reel. 


Calicut, 


II. M. WINTER BOTHAM, 


■Vi it Jim 18'JI . 


Collector and CominisS'luUtc. 











Witness No. 56. 


PlTDHfiRI VELA YU DH AN NAYAR. 

* * 

A ye 36,—No 11 fir a tti sa m, Enia d Tain k—Ta ret trail Ka ra mi va n . — Jn a m i pay iny Rs 2000 

fisftpjtsm&nt < 

I object to the permissive marriage law, because it will ruin the tarawad. The 
junior members will do what they like* They generally don’t care for the tarawad. I have 
spoken to many persons regarding the Bill. The Brahmans and Tiyans who follow 
Makkathityam say it is a good Bill, The new English-educated young men like the Bill. 
Such of them as are Karan avana don’t like it, I think a majority of even the edu¬ 
cated are opposed to it. My house is close to the Ferok Railway Station and 1 come 
into contact with many persons from different parts of Malabar. I have about 1000 families 
of tenants. So far us I have ascertained, they are against the Bill. I think testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions should be granted. I would not give the wife a right of main¬ 
tenance against her husband. I don't object to the father being constituted guardian of the 
persons of his wife and children. So far as their taraw&d claims are concerned, the K&rana- 
vap should lie their guardian. Seven-eighths of the Anandaravana will give their earnings to 
their wives and children, and tli us tar a wads will be ruined if the proposed Act is passed. 
My opinion is that if the proposed Act is passed, a majority of Anandaravans will follow it 
and the tarawad system will be ruined. 1 think both educated and uneducated Anandaravans 
will marry under the Act, I can't say that there are many instances of dissensions owing to 
K&ntuavans giving tarawad property to their wives and children. 1 can't sny that people 
have suffered any special inconvenience from the existing usage as to marriage. I have 
read the wlmle Bill. I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Com mission ; read aver to the witness in 
Malay ala m and admitted hy him to he correct, 

Calicut, j H M. W T NT E R BOTH AM, 

4 t h J V NE 1 S 01 ■ ) . Col lee to r a n d ( V* ta at tssione t\ 


Witness Xo. 57. 


ERAMBAPPALLT 


KTTXJUXXI XA VAIL 


At/i 1 -Ht.—Cherunnuulr nmxtrm, Cttlind. 

Am Karauavan by Conrt decree. Am a janmi paying Rs. 500 assessment. 
1 have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. In my opinion there ought to 
be passed a permissive Act Co regu’ate marriage. In case of intestacy half the self-acquisitions 
should go to wife and children and half to taeazhi. If the mother is alive she ought to get 
one-third and the remaining two-thirds shon’d be equally divided half to her descendants 
and half to deceased’s wife and children- Polygamy shoii’d be al 1 owe I where wife is barren, 
lunatic, or subject to incurable disease. Divorce should be allowed fur adultery, habitual 
disobedience, neglect of conjugal duty, loss of caste, lunacy. Now capricious divorce is in 
practice as well. I would retain oust unary restrictions as to caste, consanguinity and affinity 
1 am the last, survivor of my tarawad. After my death my property will go to the dismissed 
l\ Arana van, or to my atial-adakkak&r. l have discussed the subject with many people The 
majority of the iniellmvut people desire legislation with the modifications suggested in mv 
answer*. I have enquired of men fr.ni many parts their opiuioik Wei|-iuformed men are in 
l ivour of the marriage legislation. 1 w odd unt preclude divorce except hr res -vt to court. 







The ca-re m n s!i mid settle whether there is just ground for divorce in qach case. If they 
find no just ground the divorce should not be allowed. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commimion ; read over to the unities# in 
Xtahtyahun and admitted by ht-tu toh j correct. 


Calient, £ 

-Ihi -Tune ISO!. ^ 


H. M. WIKTERBOTHAM, 

Coll veto r and Coin in isstian er. 


Witness No. 58. 


EDA VA LATH KA K K AT KR J SUN AX. 

Mft rtt m nick u t hoy a m Tty an.—Kottaya m a mm m , Kotlayo m Taluk — S U hard in ate Jtuhjr 

9 of South Malabar —Aye 49. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. I have said in my answers 

that the proposed, legislation will cause the destruction of turawads because there will no Ion- 

% 

ger be self-acquisitions to recruit them. The loss will not be compensated by the gain that 
female members will obtain from their husbands, because such gain will only accrue to the 
tarn/.hi of which each wife is the head. I am afraid the majority of the people are not in 
favour of the bill. That in my opinion is true both of Xayars and Marumakkathavam Tiyans. 
The educated portion of the community feel greatly the want of some law such as proposed. 
By educated 1 do not mean only such as are educated in English. The educated are in farrour 
of the main provisions of the Bill, and of its principles. I would limit myself by saying that 
a section of the educated favour the Bill. I believe the fraction of persons in favour of the 
Bill in the whole of Malabar would be one half of the intelligent people. I should say 75' 1 /, 
of the Marumakkutliayam Hindus are against the Bill and 25°/ u in favour of its main princi¬ 
ples. I am against registration as proposed in the Bill. I have explained in my answers the 
procedure 1 would adopt. I would give either husband, wife or wife’s.guardian the power 
to compel the attendance of the opposite party before the Registrar to register the declara¬ 
tion. My personal opinion is that the whole of the husband’s self-acquisition should go to 
his widow and children. As a matter of expediency to satisfy conservative views, I should 
not object to a. division being made so that the tarawad should get half and the wife ami 
children half. Most fathers do reserve part of their self-aequisii ions for their tarawad. 1 
think the share is voluntarily reserved from a sense of duty to the tarawad ; not because a 
man is afraid to strip himself of all his property before his death. I would not retain the 
restriction on intermarriage between different divisions of Xayars. If caste restriction was 
ignored it is not unlikely th-.t persons who so married under the Act would be excommuni¬ 
cated. 1 would accord full liberty of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions without 
restriction. In North Malabar if a wife has separate property it is her husband, not her 
Karauavu u wlm looks after it. I believe the same holds good in South Malabar. I am in favour 
of the father being guardian of his children. 1 would allow the lmsbacd’s right of guardian¬ 
ship to extend to his wife’s property, she of course maintaining her exclusive right to it. 
i would reserve in the Karauavan a right to interfere with the father’s guardianship, when 
so doing was for the interest of the wife amt children. On mature consideration. I think 
matritnoni d jurisdiction, must vest in the court, but 1 would invest the court with power to 
refer cases to arbitrators, or a caste p.nieh&yat irrespective of the wish of parties. I approve 
on rim whole of the English law of divorce ; but I doubt if this would be acceptable to the 
eijority of the educated who desire legislation. They would desire to retain the freedom 
of divorce. Cases of divorce are not very numerous. In North Ma’abar divorce is not at all 

. . h ,s lim,v « C| W>» 111 Sutul ‘ iEdabar. I do not think polygamy is .vnm,,, 

I would abolish it as far as regards marriages under the Act. I know of uo ins¬ 
tance of polyandry in South .Malabar. ' Sm.bamlhum’ is the only form of marriage known in 
M.uth Mu'nb iv -.vs far ^ 1 know. In South Malabar the wife of the Karan a van " lives with 













him. F can't sny wlmther in South Malabar the wife generally remain.- in her tarawad house* 
There are very many eases where the wife lives with the husband. This is generally so where 
the husbands have an income and can support their wives. I can't say what is the rule and 
what is the exception. L think there has been a great eMssatisfaction among the respectable 
minority regarding the existing usages regulating the connexion of the sexes, even before the 
Bill was agitated. There is a strong desire and conviction on the part of the people that 
their self-acquisitious should go to their tavnzWo and not to the Tarawad Karauavan. I 
believe the people have been disposing as far as possible of their self-acquisitions by gift 
inter vivos to their own fc&Yajshi, so as to leave none* to the Tarawad Karamffvam If the 
general feeling of the people were respected, the law would pass self-acquisitions to the 
r.avaahi and this would destroy the existing tarawads as effectually as if the whole self-acquisi¬ 
tions passed to wife and children, but would not interfere with the Marumakkaili&yam 
law of succession, 1 think there is no ground to anticipate that the Bill would retard the 
progress of education. I would make no special provision for the mother. I should say that 
0 ) '/„ of the respectable Murumakkath&yam Tiyans have adopted their fathers' house iiamef . 
When a in m becomes Kftranavan of his tarawad, he resumes Ins tarawad name by tacking it 
ioi to Ins father's house name, I think the caste rules ns to marriage are inure closely 

observed in North Mabibar than in South Malabar. 

■ 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Omnnrwsion ; read over to the witness 
who understands English and admitted by him to hr correct ■ 

Calicut* H- M. WI NT E R BOTH A M, 

Tni June 1801, $ Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness Xo. 59. 

PAM K KOT K A RUN AG AKA M E N ON 

Age 49—Tirumli omsam—Enutd Taluk —Deputy Collector on special Duty . 

I have submitted my answers to the Interrogatories. I believe the educated and 
enlightened portion of the M ammakkathayam Mai ay alls, with few exceptions* desire a per¬ 
missive marriage law. All of them do not approve of the Bill as it is. Rather than have no 
reform, several of us would take the Bill as it stands. Perhaps about 10 °/° of the educated in 
South M’dabar would sooner take the Bill as it stands than have no reform. I should say 
between 20 and 25 per cent of the adult population men and women are enlightened in the 
sense I use the word. Several of the Nayar ladies whom I have spoken to understand the 
main features of the Bill and are in favour of it* I would leave all caste restrictions on 
marriage to be regulated by public opinion and not by the Bill. In my opinion there is no 
part of the so-called marriage in North or South Malabar which has any religious 
element in it. I have attended many " puda-muris” in North Malabar, I know two instances 
in which Nayar men of South Malabar hare married Nayar ladies in North Malabar, without 
any social penalty. I know of one instance in which a Nayar lady of North Malabar has 
come to South Malabar with her husband without any caste difficulties being raised. I 
would make disobedience to a decree directing restoration of conjugal rights, a ground of 
divorce. I should say the t&li-kettu is a religious ceremony. I have no view as to its 
origin. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the -witness who 
understand# English and admitted hy him to hr correct. 

Calient, ^ 

4tji Jcxk 189 L \ 


H. M. WIN TER BOTH A M , 

Collector and CQ-mmiwiowr 










Witness No. GO. 

PERUMPIJjAVIL govinda mexox. . 

F* A . District Mu miff of Betatnad—Age 43—Muthedatha Nadu m ha a mm m, 1 Valin ra n ad. 

I have submitted my answers to the Interrogatories. T am in favour of a permis¬ 
sive marriage law. There is a good deal of opposition to if. The people in general do not 
desire it. 0£ the educated class, I think, 7 5 per cent desire it. I do not mean oivy such 
as have studied English. I took part in a petition signed by about 600 people at and near 
Tirur asking for a legal form of marriage. There is difference of opinion regarding details, 
but the main principles of the Bill are approved. The appearance before the Registrar is 
objected to. They are averse to resorting to court for dissolution of marriage. I think 
polygamy is generally deprecated. I would retain caste restrictions, I should think public 
opinion quite strung enough to # maintam caste restrictions 1>nt the people would sooner see 
caste restrictions expressly recognized. I am quite certain that there is no valid objection 
to marrying into one’s deceased wife’s Taraw&d. I know a case of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. I would certainly prohibit polygamy. I can’t say that a majority of the edu¬ 
cated would share this opinion. If they knew that they could not get an Act sanctioning 
polygamy they would sooner have Section 49 (1) of the Bill as it stands than have no reform. 

I think polyandry is nowhere recognized at present in Malabar. If there ever was such 
a custom it is now obsolete. The present tendency, during the last ten or fifteen years, is 
for the wife in South Malabar to live with the husband in his house. About 50 per cent 
would live with their husbands, the others would remain in their tarawads. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

it. ;m. w r nterboth a m, 

Cot levt o r an d C\>nim ission e n 


Calicut, 

4i h June 1891 


"Witness No. 61. 


MAKKATTA V A SLIDE VAN NAMBUDIRI. 

Agfidn—Koduvalli Amaam, Calient Taluk—Jatmipaying over JO. 1000 Assessment. 

I have submitted my answers to the Interrogatories. ] and those I have spoken to 
would deprecate any change in existing custom as to marriage; but if the Act is permissive 
there seems no objection. That is the opinion of most people I have discussed the matter 
with. In cases of intestacy I think the wife and children should take one-third of the self¬ 
acquisitions and the tarawad should take two-thirds. In Calient Taluk about 50 percent of 
the Nayar wives live with their husbands. I think the right of guardianship should remain 
with the karanavau. The people desire to have the power of will over self-acquisitions. 

Customary caste aud other restrictions should be retained. There is no difference in the 

formality of Sambandham whether the man be a Nambudiri or a Nava,-. Divorce should re¬ 
main unrestricted as at present. I am the eldest male in my family. There is no objection 
to the younger members oE a Nambudiri 111am each marrying a Nambudiri wife. The rule is 
that, only the eldest brother should marry. In South Malabar when a Nambudiri consorts 
with a Nayar woman, he calls her Bbaryn (wife) and she calls him Bharinva. He would 
admit that lie was the woman’s Bhartava. The children would call him “father” till they 
grow up, and then they would cease to do so. The Nayar ‘wife’ will often dwell in the 
Nambudiri si,lam with him. When a Nambudiri consorts with a lady in a Kovilagam or 
NiduA ilzh, family, there is no.invitation of friends and relatives, no feasting, no presenting 
nf betel or any other formality . There is no objection to a Nambndi, i who has a Nambudiri 









wife, consorting wWh si N iy:ir woman* hi such cases the Nayar woman would never be 
brought n> the Illam. Openly the Nambudiri would not call this Nay nr woman his bharya 
{w i U ) * 

* V 

Taken dotni hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness- in 
Mahnjalam and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Calicut, ' H. M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

> 

4 th June 1891 . ) * Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 02. 

T AL A K 0 DIMAT AM KOCHU KUNYAN NEDUNGADJ. 

Aye 54. — Nayar , Valtnjan&d amsam, Calient Taluk.—Jcmmi paying over Bs\ 1000 

Ktiranavan of ihe Tara t ad. 

Have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. I object to legislation in the form 
proposed by the Bill, Most of the people I have spoken to are of the opinion expressed in 
mv answer. They would wish that something less than one-half of a man's self-acquisitions 
should go to his wife and children. Amongst the Nedungadis the form of ' Sambandham 3 
is the same as with other Nayars. When Tamburans and Nadu-Vazhis form Sambandham 
with a Nayar woimn, tIie i o is no formality of any sort. In South Malabar, most of the 
Nay nr women remain in their own Taraw&d house after marriage, If their husbands have 
means and live at a distance they live with their ha-bands, I have houses in Wolluvanad 
as well as in Calicut and wh it I have said applies to both Taluks. I liave not heard any instance 
of polyandry. 

Taken doom hy me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness in 
Malaynlam and a (limited hy him to be correct. 

Calicut ; j . H. M. WI NTER BOTH AM, 

4th June 1801, ) Collector and Commissioner* 


Witness No. 63. 

CHERUKATTA RAMAK KARUNAGARA MESON. 

Age 50—Paniangam Amsavn , Calicut. Rending now in Madura .— Vakeel of the High 
Court.—Janmi paying between Rs. 300 and 400—Educated in Travancore and Madras. 

[ have seen Mr. 8ankaran Navar’s BLN, and have read it carefully, f see no object- 
uou for parsing a permissive marriage law for Marumakkathayam Hindus. I don't approve 
of all the details of the Bilk First, I nbject to imitating the Brahmos and Parsis. 1 would 
advocate adopting the marriage law of ordinary Hindus as far as it can be made applicable. 
I would retain polygamy sis an excusable institution. I would only bind the wife to fidelity 
as long as the marriage tie exists, I would retain freedom of divorce on justifiable grounds. 
The courts should alone decide what grounds are justifiable. The legislature should not 
decide what are justifiable grounds. That is a question of equity to be decided by the 
courts. I would make the father the guardian of the sons and the mother the guardian 
of the daughters. The Karanavan should have nothing to do with it, I would accord 
unlimited power to dispose of self-acquisitions by will, subject to any restrictions now 
recognized by ordinary Hindu law. In cases of intestacy, I would reserve one- 
third or one-fourth for the Taraw&d and give the rest fo the wife and children. 
1 have only stated my individual opinion. I object to b utow even reasonable 










flip Brahmo or Par si Arts because Brahmos 'ami I’arsiS are 
improvements Pom me oiaumu "i , , ltllS .,..., 

unt Hindus and belong to another nation. As regards the MnnimakUtli.i) ai 
neople, they do not understand anything about it. Some desire marriage, some do not 
(U^ire it The old pe >ple are again st'chango being highly conservative. The younger peep e 
«av under 50, both males and females are what I should call the new class. About 50 per 
emit of tlie new class would be in favour of marriage legislation. I have spoken to several 
persons from different paffcs and that is the opinion 1 have formed. When the subject is 
explained to Jamnis in the interior and when they understand that the new law is only to be 
permissive, I find that they do not object. As to the official and educated classes they are ns 
a body in favour of legislation. I should suppose this would be about 10 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation’ The educated portion of the Najfir ladies ore in favour of the proposed legislation. 

I have spoken to a few on the subject. I would retain all caste restrictions on marriage. 1 lie 
Bill is chiefly obnoxious on account of a tendency to ignore them. I do not regard the Kora- 
puzha as a caste restriction. It was a state restriction. Whenever the husband has the 
means to support his wife, she a* a rule lives with h :r husband, in the husband s iarawad. T 
think a majority of Nayar wives in South Malabar live with their husbands. I his has been 
the case for a hundred years at least and the practice is the sunt in botli North and .South 
Malabar. The common practice is for husbands in South Malabar, who have the means, to 
give property to their wives and children inter taros. The Tvudirav&ttatha Nayar, a great 
■lanmi in South Malabar, owes his estate to a gift by liis father a former Zamorin. I he an¬ 
cient kingdoms of Kadathanad and Nileswsrain were kingdoms established by a gift of the 
Chirakkal Rajah to his sons. In my opinion there is a Marumakkathayam marriage existing 
according to social usage but I think it declaratory Act to remove the doubts east on its 
validity is necessary. J think it is the Marumakkathayam system of inheritance which lias 
made the marriage very loose. The M a r m n akka 11 1 a y a m Nambudiris and the Kslmtriya Rajahs 
(Cochin, Parappanad, Kottayam, Beypore, Kodungallur) have all a regular marriage atten¬ 
ded with the littering of Vedic texts. Nevertheless they sire Marumakkathayam. The 
.Manmiakktliayam Muppilns afford another example, for the validity of their marriage 
has never been questioned. The whole aristocracy follow Marumakkathayam. The 
people will dislike registration. The husband and wife wishing to marry under the Act, 
should draw up a written declaration to that effect at the time and place of marriage 
and get it attested by witnesses. Registration of the declaration would involve 
official interference and is therefore objectionable. In ease of dispute tbe ge¬ 
nuineness of the declaration should be decided by the court. The declaration might be registered 
at option of either party. Divorce is not very common, but it is permitted at pleasure 
of eithei party, I can t see any way of restricting the right of divorce upon anything 
hat the pleasure of either party. The Bill proposes to enact the Christian law of divorce 
to which I object as making divorce practically unattainable. Respectable Marumakkathayam 
Society would recognize adultery and cruelty as the only reasonable grounds of divorce- I 
would leave arbitrary divorce to be checked by Social opinion. ‘San,bandliam’ is the only 
Marumakkathayam form of marriage except among the Kshatriya Kovilagams- TfUi-kettu is 
not a marriage. It gives the girl only a marriageable status. I don’t consider it to be reli¬ 
gious.^ The Tali is brought from the temple and tied and over it a second tali is tied and the 
iirst tali is then taken back to the temple. The Sambaudhaui has no religious element in it. 
I regard it as a contract. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commimion ; read over to the witness ir/m 
understands English and admitted by him to be. correct. 


Calicut, ^ 
5th Jini: l Sol, S 


II. M \VINTI3RBOTHAM, 


and Connniiisionvi. 
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Witness No, 64 

PERIMBRAYITR AMBALATHODIYIL KRISHNA MEN ON. 

1st Grad*: Pleader^ Calicut — F. ,4 .—Perumudiyur Amsam, Walluvanud—-Age 36.—'Save been 

practising for 10 years. 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories, I would accept the Bill as it is 
if ihe Government: will not grant any other form of legislation, I object to the provisions re* 
g&rding registration* divorce through the medium of the courts and ignoring of caste restric¬ 
tions. In cases of intestacy, I would give half of self-acquisitions to wife and children and 
half to the tdvazhi , I would leave the testamentary power unfettered, I am Secretary to the 
Kerala Sabha which is an association which was formed in 1878 in Calicut by certain educated 
Nay or.*, with the sole object of reforming the marriage system obtaining amongst the Maru- 
male kat hay am people. The association was original \y called Iferaliya Sudraohara Parishddhana 
iSabha, The Sabha requested Mr. Krishna meiion, Sub-Judge of Mangalore* to draft a marriage 
Bill for submission to Government. The active members of the Sabha left Calicut and the 
object of the Sabha was not pushed on. The numerical strength of the Sabha was 300 or 400 
oNhom 30 or 40 were at Calicut. For the hist 3 or i years the Sabha has not been working. 
It became in 1881 a political association and that prevented the officials from taking part in 
the meetings. I would appoint the highest Marumakkafchayaiii caste man available as Marri¬ 
age Registrar and woul 1 appoint one such Registrar for each Amsam or group of Amsains. 
The other suggestion is that a declaration should be made in writing by the bride and bride- 
gr am. It should be in duplicate* in a prescribed printed form and might be sold by the 
Stamp Vendors who should endorse upon each form the purpose of the purchaser m pur¬ 
chasing it. I would retain freedom of divorce and not regulate it in any way, otherwise the 
proposed Act will be unpopular. The permissive law should not be one which will remain a 
dead letter. It should be one which the people will welcome. If the divorce provisions are 
retained I fear that very few people will avail themselves of the form of marriage provided 
by the Act, On mature consideration I think the Act might prohibit polygamy altogether, I 
do not regard the Korapuaha restriction as a caste restriction. The consent of the Karanavans 
can be dispensed with where the intending Ifride and bridegroom are adult. They generally 
obtain the Ivaraua van's consent. I would place no obligation on the Karanavan to support the 
wives of the Anandaravan?* On the death of a male* when his widow is sent away from his 
house a present of money will generally be made to her by the deceased's tarawad heirs for 
mourning and other expenses. In 1881, a deputation requested the District Judge Mi. Wig, 
ram to address Government requesting that the legislature would grant to Marumakkathayinn 
Hindus the power of disposing of their self-acquisitions by Will. M r, Wigram wrote a letter to 
Government accordingly but no action was taken upon it. I think this power should be 
granted to the people irrespective of any marriage legislation. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut* a H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

4th June 1891, ) Collector and Commissioner , 

Witness No. 65. 

BEMBALASHfiRI KAMARAN NAYAR. 

Age 44—Kasaba Amsam , Calicut—District Munsiff of Chdvakkdd . 

I have submitted my answers to the interrogatories. If Government declines to 
relax the restrictions on divorce I would gladly accept the Bill as it stands* rather than have 







no reform. I would give the courts matrimonial jurisdiction with power to /efer the matter 
to a caste panchavat. In case of adultery by a wife the people would wish that the husband 
should be able to marry again* without putting away the adulterous wife, the latter of course 
losing her right of maintenance. Adultery and cruelty are the only reasonable grounds of 
divorce* If the Bill is to be acceptable to the people at large the amend meats should be ; — 

(1) The existing form of f Sambandham J should be legalized, 

(2) Self-acquisitions of the husband should be divided half uml half between wile 

and children and the deceased’s tavazhi* 

* # 

[3} The provisions as to registration by Sub-Registrar should be omitted* 

The Act might permit a. document to be drawn up as evidence of the marri¬ 
age, and make it a subject of compulsory registration within the usual time prescribed. Two 
years might be given within which to register “Sambandhams^ formed before the Act. 

(4) Customary restrictions as to consanguinity should be recognized. 


There are now fio restrictions as to affinity except that a man cannot marry 
his deceased wife's daughter or mother. I would reduce the age of majority to 16 or 18 : be¬ 
yond that age the guardian's consent should be unnecessary, I would place no restriction on 
the right of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions. At Shernad a few days ago about 
a dozen representative men (Nayars) wore discussing the Bill with me A Nadu-Vazhi (Chief¬ 
tain) was dead against the Bill. The rest were unanimously in favour of a marriage law. 
Sums wished that in cases of intestacy ^ should go to while and children, ^ to tavazhi* ^ to 
tarn wad. There is a great misconception abroad that the Bill is to turn people into Mak ha¬ 
th ay am. It is nicknamed the Makkafch&yam Bill. When the object of the Bill is properly 
understood, all accept it as unobjectionable in principle. I practised as a Pleader m North 
i a lab a r. In my time, strife and litigation between K&ranavans and Anaudaravans were 
‘-ven more frequent in North than in South Malabar. As soon as a man becomes Karanavan 
Ins thought is l7ow he can benefit his wife and children at the expense of the taraw&d. In 
IS orth Malabar the tar a wad is really composed of the male members and their wives living 
with them. In South Malabar among the masses, the general rule is the other way* that the 
wives remain in their own tarawads and are there visited by their husbands.. In South Mala¬ 
bar husbands who have independent means of supporting a wife* generally get their wives to 
live with them. In South Malabar in respectable tarawads, Anandaravans having no independ¬ 
ent means, are generally allowed to bring their wives into the taraw&d house as in North 
Malabar, Calicut Taluk follows North Malabar practice generally. The practice of wives 
hving^vith their husbands in the husbands' taraw&d house has inclined K&ranavans to alienate 
taraw&d property to their wives and children and this has been one fruitful source of dissen¬ 
sion from which several rich taraw&ds have been ruined. This tendency is growing. 


Takm down ht J me in the P^ence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted L<j him to be correct. 


Calicut, 

5th June 1891. 


} 


H. M. WIN TER, BOTH A M, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 6G. 

vAppalakalathil ciiappan menox. 

Kodhakurishi Amsam, Walluvanad-Age 34-B, A. Deputy Collector on General duty. 

■.j i. 1 ni J “usweis to the interrogatories. I would rather have the Bill 

J1 flTP T 1 , “° “ arriaKe lilW ' In ">7 answer to Question 39 T have made 

s ions . to the alternate j to appearance before a Registrar. Previous public notice 

m& 13 ,,0t mdls P en ^bie in my opinion. I think divorce nmst be restricted to reason- 
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able grounds. I dtjn't think a caste pane hay at as a tribunal is a feasible suggestion* 1 can see 
no alternative to investing the regular courts with matrimonial jurisdiction. Where a wiEe wa^ 
divorced for incurable disease* the husband should be compelled to provide for her mainte¬ 
nance* The uneducated people have no idea of what is proposed* The majority of the edu¬ 
cated people favour it* I have made no enquiry as to the state oE popular feeling as to the 
proposed legislation. During my tours through my Taluk I have found the ignorant people 
against the Bill. They are under the misapprehension that the object of the Bill is to change 
Mammnkkathayam into Makkathayam at once. The Nambudiris and some Janrnis are against 
the Bill. OE those I have spoken to, about 60 °/ 0 are in favour of the Bill and about 40 % are 
against it. The 40 °/ (J would include the Nambudiris* Stb&nis and big Janrnis, All of those 
in favour of the Bill desire legislation in another form than that which the Bid contemplates, 
J would prohibit polygamy* In Calicut the majority of Navar ladies live with their husbands. 
I don't think that this practice operates to induce Karanavan husbands to alienate tarawad pro¬ 
perty to their wives and children* The largest number of branches that I have known iu a 
tarawltd is four. Each branch would be in age 4 or 5 generations- As a general rule* Nayar 
husbauds have not separate houses. Such men as can afford it provide themselves with 
separate houses. In many cases the A uauduravans have separate buildings attached to the 
tarawad house, live in them with iheir wives* and mess in the tarawad all together. Generally 
there is detached building called the Patliayapurahaving several rooms, which are allotted 
amongst the Anandaravans, where they live with their wives. The term tdvazhi is loosely used 
to indicate a brunch of a tarawad enjoying either separate property, or tarawad property set 
apart for it. I know one tarawad which occupies 13 or 14 separate houses each under separ¬ 
ate management, bat all nominally under control of one Karanavan. The Nayars as a whole, 
l am afraid, are not improving in material prosperity. There are not, I should eay, more than 
50 taraw&dsin the whole District that arc not involved iu heavy debts* I should say that about 
fJO v j° of the Nayars can get two meals a day from their tarawad income. A large number of 
the young Nayars now live in indolence, relying on their tarawad for food and refusing to 
do any work. Intermarriage between certain divisions of the Nayar caste, even though pro* 
hjbited, would load to excommunication from their division, but would not bo regarded as an 
irregularity by the Nambudiris (because they regard us all as Sudras) and therefore there 

would be no exclusion from the temple or the temple tank. 

* 

Taken down ht / me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted h\j him to he correct . 

Calicut, J H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

i 

5th June 1891 J Collector and Commissioner , 

Witness No. 67. 


NEELE!*! MAKKATA KUNYUNYAN NAYAR. 

Atje -11 _ Anandaravan in tarau-dd paying over Rs. 300 assessment. Meladi Amsam. 

Kurumbranad. 

# 

I received the interrogatories but have not sent in my answers. I see no objection 
to a permissive marriage law being passed. The people would accept such a law*, if there was 
uo appearance before a Registrar aud no necessity of a resort to court for a divorce. Restric¬ 
tions as to caste and consanguinity and affinity should be retained. I think one-third uf self- 
acquisitions should go to wife and children, one-third to brothers and sisters, and one-third to 
tarawad. Most of the people I have spoken to, would approve tvf tine. It the deceased had 
m> wife and children 1 would give the whole of his self-acquisitions to his tavazhi restricting 
their power to alienate, so as to save the tarawad claim. Divorce can now be had at will of 
either party. I think it should be restricted to iucurable disease* change of religion, adultery, 
impotence, separation utter disagreement for one year- {Some tribunal should be found to 
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settle whether any of these grounds was present. I have not been able to devise a fit proce¬ 
dure. Per! ^ps resort might be had to arbitrators. Klranavans sometimes give part of the 

tarawad income to their wives and children. This occasions dissension sometimes. 

* * 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalmn and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut, } H. M, WINTERBOTHA M, 

5th June 1991 ) * Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 63. 

TONDIYIL KOYITHANARI RARU KIDAVTT. 

Age 49,—Pallik‘kara Amsam } Kurumbranad . 

My tarawad estates pay Rs. 500, I have not received any interrogatories, The 
people in my locality desire a marriage law, I have reen what was published about the Bill 
in the Kerala Patriga. I think a majority of the people around where I live would not object 
to the proposed legislation. The forms of marriage in use in my locality are ‘Puda-muri* and 
f l T zham porukkuga/ Caste restrictions on marriage ought to be retained. The Korapuzha 
restriction ought to be retained. I think that the North Malabar Nayar women should be 
allowed to come to the South of the river, I would not allow South Malabar Nayars to marry 
a North M^habar Nayar woman-. The people object to bride and bridegroom going before 
h Registrar. 1 am not prepared to suggest any proper form of procedure as an alternative t 
think half of intestate self-acquisitions should go to wife and children and half to deceased's 
own tavazhi. The just grounds of divorce are incurable disease, adultery, habitual disobedience. 
Wives are not divorced in North Malabar except on such sufficient grounds, I would compel 
persons requiring a divorce to go to court. There will be great injustice if a pancMyat were- 
resorted to. Even if a woman be adult, the consent of her Karan a van to her marriage is and 
ought to be indispensable- Where the male is adult the Karanavaii’s consent is not indis¬ 
pensable, c 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the mtness in 
Malay alam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, 

4th June 1 891. 

Witness No. 69. 


II. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


CHERTJVILLATHA CHATHU NAYAR. 

Ml e 36—PaUtkkara anutam — Kurumbranad—Anandaravan in Tarawad—Tarawad 
pays nearly Bs. 200—Malay plain Pundit , Government College, Calicut. 

[ object to the proposed permissive marriage Bill, as it now stands. It will not 
root out the evils from which Marumakkalhayara Society is suffering. The legislation should 
he compulsory. The people must be made to like it. Only a minority will accept the Bill and 
it will remain a dead letter as regards the majority. There is now no valid marriage. In 
cftse ° f mteataB y 1 woaU £' 7e ° 11 e-third to wife and children and two-thirds to tavazhi t.e 
mother, brother and sisters. That is a division of which most people would approve. I am 
rju.te against polygamy, though it is a privilege accorded by Hindu law. Polygamy is now 
common id North Malabar. tiO per cent, of the people have more than one wife in Kurumbra- 
...VJ, Without any sufficient ground whatever. I know instances in which a man has formed 
I ml.! mini with tuo or even three wives. I know an instance of a Nayar who has three 










wives, all marritd by f Puda-muri*, living with him. Customary caste restrictions ought to be 
retained, The people don't like that bride and bridegroom should have to appear before a 
Registrar, I agree with what Mr, Krishna Menon (64th witness) said as regards registration 
and divorce. There ought to be freedom of divorce. 9 If the law were a compulsory one I 
would submit to any restrictions which Government thought necessary because it would be for 
the public good. I am the author of a novel called 4 Mioaksfai\ In it to the best of my ability 1 
have drawn a true picture of social life in Malabar. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct * 


Calicut, 

5th -Time 1891, 


} 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM. 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 70. 

PftRUR VASUDEVAN NAMBUDIRI. 


Kami iparamha Am cam,—Calicut—aye 42 — Tara mid Kdrauavnn 

1 pay Rs. oOQ odd assessment- I have submitted ray answers to the interrogatories, 
I Lave heard that polyandry existed here and there, but I know of no instance myself 
I think it unobjectionable that a man should have more than one wife. Ko wife shall have 
more than one husband. My anandaravans have consorts among the Ambalavasi Nayar 
women. If it becomes a custom for a Nambudiri to take a Nayar woman as his wife and 
to make him liable for tlie maintenance of her and her children, I should have no objection. 
In some cases the Nambudim bring their Nayar consorts to live iu their Illams* 

Taken down by vie in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct , 

Calicut, ) H, M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

5th J use 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner, 

Witness No. 71. 

KALPATHUR CHATHAPPAN alias PA IDA L NAYAR. 


Aye 47*—Kottur Ammm, Kurumbranad Taluk. Anandaravan in Taraivnd—Tara wad pays 

Rs , 3000j odd assessment , 

I see no objection to the passing of a permissive law regulating marriage, I can 
only state my own opinion. I can't say what my neighbours think of the subject. I have 
not asked them. There is nothing like self-acquisition in my Tarawad. If any one has any 
self-acquisitions let him do what lie likes with it. 

Token down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the. witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut, ^ 11 M - WINTERBOTHAM, 

5th June 1891, J Collector and Commissioner . 

Witness No. 72. 


VAZHOTHA PALUYIL UNHIKUTTI KIDAVU. 

Age 43. —Naduvannur Amsam , Kurumbranad, 

My branch of the Tarawad pays about Rs. 1300 assessment, I am the second mem¬ 
ber in my branch, 1 see no objection to a permissive marriage law as far as I am concerned. 













Almost all the persons 1 have spoken to, and I have spoken to many, are dead against any 
legislation because they are under the mistaken impression that the purpose of the Bill is to 
ehange them from Marumakkatlmyam to Makkathayam. None of my neighbours knows 
English. All tlie persons in mv locality are staunch conservatives. I was educated at Cali- 
rut^aiul am a Matriculate. The people object to what they think to be customs of divine 
origin being interfered with. Although the Bill is to be at first permissive they think if will 
be eventually made compulsory. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the. Comm issimi ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, A II. M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

5ru Juke 1891.j Collector and Commissioner. 

"Witness No. 73. 

KOMATH RAMAN XAYAR. 

Age 42.—Anandaraian in Taraivtld paying Rs. 3000 assessment.—Inngath 

A msa m } Ku rumbranad. * 

My opinion and that of ray neighbours is adverse to legislation to regulate marriage. 
They object to the Bill* They object to any marriage before a Sub-Registrar. Old customs 
should be retained. In case of intestacy one-third might go to wife and children and the rest 
should lapse to TarawM. I have n f >t seen the interrogatories. I see no objection to father 
being guardian of his children. I regard him as joint guardian with the fplranavan. The 
Karan avail should be the supreme guardian. There is no objection lO’ the wife and children 
being declared to have a right to maintenance from husband's self-acquisitions, but such a 
provision seems to me quite unnecessary. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mnlaijalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Calicut, j - H. M. WINTERBOTH.AM, 

*jtu June 189 lj ) ’ Collector and Com miss loner. 

Witness No. 74 

KUTHAMBALLI GOVINDAN NAMBIYAR. 

/•• A.—Age 41 —Iringapuram Anisam, Pori iiani.—1st Grade Pleader practising at Calicut. 

I have submitted my answers to- the interrogatories. My Tarawad pays between 
1’s 000 and 700 assessment. T object to any law restricting tlie freedom of divorce. I tliink 
polygamy is an institution which must continue. There are many instances in which it is 
highly desirable. I strongly desire legislation legalizing the present form of Sainbandham. 

I would let the father be guardian of the person and separate property of the wife, but I 
would reserve for the Kamuavan a right to interfere for the benefit, of the wife or children. 
In cases of intestacy my mature opinion is that the best plan would be to divide self-acqnisi- 
1 mns as Follows:—J to wife and children, j to Tarawad and ^ to deceased’s own Tdvazhi. The 
lew persons 1 have discussed the matter with favour this. When a wife visits her Tarawad 
h“u.i<* with her husband's consent, the law should provide that the Karan a van is bound to 
maintain her. I share the common objection to tlie personal appearance of the bride before a 
M irria e Registrar. As regards caste restrictions, I would leave it to public opinion to main- 
i. uu them. The Bill should uphold all customary restrictions as to consanguinity or affinity, 
t think that at. marriages a declaration in duplicate might be signed by the parties and their 
guardians when guardians arc necessary, and be attested by witnesses, and thereafter be re¬ 
gistered like an ordinary document. I would have the registration compulsory. I would 
mve no restriction ou the testamentary power over self-acquisitions. Where a "divorce was. 













contemplated, I would make the party seeking a divorce give some notice of it in such a way 
a* to be beyond dispute. I would fix a term of 3 years and if the notice was not revoked the 
marriage should become dissolved at the end of that period. I would not punish the hus¬ 
band for marrying again in the interval of probation. If*the woman married again in the 
interval of probation she ought to be punished for bigamy. I should have no objection if the 
husband were made equally punishable with the woman. I know of one Tarawad which con¬ 
sists of over two hundred members under the nominal control of one K&ranavan. As a fact 
there arc se\ eral branches eacu managed by a junior member. Polygamy would be strongly 
objected toby the women. 1 think the Act should not’recognize caste restrictions on mlr- 
riage. In South Malabar Sambandham is the only recognized form of marriage. There is 
no religious element in it, unless the presents to Brahmans to invoke their blessings, may 
be considered so. There is no religious rite performed in the ceremony. The connexion of 
husband and wife creates no obligations as to the performance of funeral ceremonies. Sons, 
daughters, nephews, and nieces now all customarily perform funeral oblations. Thus there 
is a double set of oblations, I never hoard of nephews authorising sons to perform the fune¬ 
ral rites of the latter’s fathers. I have been in practice as a pleader for 15 years. The Tali- 
kettu has ail the incidents of a formal marriage but the union is dissolved by cutting a cloth. 

[ do not mean to say that the tali tier would have the right to cohabit if the cloth-cutting 
ceremony were omitted. Throughout South Malabar, as far as I know, the cutting of the 
cloth is part of the fc&li-kettu ceremony. I do not see any religions element in the ceremony 
uf Talikettn* J have sons but no daughters. In ChoughSt the man who ties the Tali (the 
manavalan) and the damsel are supposed to live together for 4 days. The fiction is that they 
ought to pass the night together. They eat together. On oue occasion I have myself acted ns 
Manavalan and I did pass the night in the same room with the girl for 4 days. On the 4th 
day the cloth was torn in two and my relation as Maoav&lan ceased, I don’t know what be¬ 
comes of the torn cloth. The Tali-kettu invariably takes place before the girl attains puber¬ 
ty. The impression is that the omission to perform Talikettu before puberty would entail loss 
of caste on the girl. I have discussed the Bill with the local members of the Bar in the 
Library. The Nayars would number about 15, All of them were agreed that marriage legis¬ 
lation in some shape was necessary. Some of them were prepared to take the Bill as it is, if 
they could get nothing more acceptable. Three or four were of this opinion. The others 
wished various modific it ions, mainly in accordance with what I have above suggested. They 
had all received an English education. One, a native of Cochin, was against any sort of 
marriage legislation. I don’t believe polyandry has entirely ceased to exist, but I don’t know 
of any instance myself. Wulluvanad is said to be the locality where it survives. The official 
classes of Nayars have mostly cast off all caste restrictions and objections as regards taking 
refreshments whether in office, at Railway Stations, or at home. As regards marriages the old 
prejudices maintain their ground. My personal opinion is that caste restrictions should not 
he recognized by law, but [ recognize it as being impractiable to abolish caste by law at any rate 
for half a century or so. I have practised as a Pleader at Tellieherry for 12 years, I don’t be¬ 
lieve that more than two or three cases of polyandry c@uld be found in the whole of Malabar. 
T am a member of the Kerala Sab ha. The last meeting took place in 1887. I know of only one 
literary society of Hindus in South Malabar out of Calicut, That is at Ponnani. Amongst the 
respectable classes in South Malabar, ^Sambandham’ usually lasts for life. Not one husband in 
five, divorces once in his life-time. Cases of capricious divorce would not exceed 5 n / 0 . I have 
myself never known of 5 instances. The freedom of divorce at will operates as a sufficient 
check upon the exercise of that freedom. Social opinion also acts as a very strong check 
upon tmy divorce. Polygamy is more common in North Malabar than in South Malabar, 

Taken down by 7m in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut, \ H M. WINTEKBQTHAM, 

Junk 1891. j Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 75. 


CHANGALATH KUNJI RAMAN ME NON- 

* 

Kasaha imsflm.— Calicut—Age 39. 


Am a Member of the District Board, B. A, Am the Editor of the Kerala Fatriga. 
Have been so for 6 years. I have not sent in my answers to the interrogatories. I am pre¬ 
pared to accept the Bill except in the matter of the bride's appearance before the Registrar, 
Where the Registrar happened to be ©f the same or higher caste, than the bride and bride¬ 
groom, and if he attended at the marriage free of cost, there would be no objection. The 
statutory form of marriage might be retained and the existing form ‘ Sambandham ' might 
likewise be legalized. 


As a concession to public opinion I would allow a part of intestate self-acquisitions 
to go to a man's tdrazhi. The majority of the people would wish half to go to wife and 
children, and half to the tavaghi. No part should go to the Taraw&d Karan a van. The peo¬ 
ple wish the 4 Sambandham 3 to be legalized. There are cases where man and woman cohabit 
without formality and without the consent of their guardians. There are several such crises. 
If the man and woman are of equal caste, such unions entail no social penalty. Such cases 
occur when young persons fall in love, and their guardians oppose their union, I personally 
know of about ten such cases and have heard of others. This procedure is generally followed 
where guardians oppose the union of a young couple who love each other, Amongst us, wo 
don't call such unions clandestine. In the case of such unions the girl has generally been be¬ 
low the age of 20. There is also no formality where the husband is a Nambudiri, a Tamburan 
(prince) or a Nadu-VAzhi (chief tnin) . The Nambudiripads in Walluvanad dislike that it 
should be known that they consort with Sudra women. They obtain the girl’s Karanavan's 
consent, and visit the girl without any sort of formality. The Nambudiripad is generally 
the big land-lord of the place and by his influence he can generally get the 
consent of any of his tenant-K&ranavans who are Nayars to visit the girls of their 
tnrawads- Rome of them esteem his visits an honor. Of late Nayar husbands in South Malabar 
who have independent means* always bring their wives to live with them. The rule still is 
that the South Malabar wife resides after marriage in her own tarawad, unless she is wife of 
a Ivarauavan. Anandarvans now lead an idle life. I think if the proposed legislation becomes 
a law they will have an incentive to work for their wives and families The women of Mala- 


bar, as far as I can judge, view the proposed legislation with favour. In PaMiat there is a 
form of Nayar marriage, KicUkkura,” I think the etymology is l Kidakka= lying, or cohabb 
tation and f Mura '-turn—turn of cohabitation. The custom in Palghafc is for a friend of 
the bridegroom to say to the senior lady in the bride's house Let this youth come and sleep 
and go for 6 months.” There is no such formality as this except in 

Pal ghat. The meaning is that the six months should be a period of probation. It does not 


influence the conduct of the parties, for they can separate before six months if they choose. 
The " Kidakkura ,J union sometimes lasts for life. In the majority of cases * Sambandham * 
does not last for life. It is only amongst respectable people that it does so. In North Mala- 
bar the union is more binding than in South Malabar. In many cases the man ami wife 
cleave together for life. The tali kettu is not a marriage. I find it exactly corresponds with 
the ceremony the dancing girls go through in Madras, and I believe that the Nambudiris 
introduced it to put the Sudra women on a level with dancing girls. This view is supported 
■y the account given in the Kfirala Mahatmyam. The hook is a lecture in Sanskrit by (Wa 
.sin to > ud his tar a Hal,a Rajah. I don’t know anything about the authorship. The ceremony 

‘ , 13 3 ° Ciallj regarded aS a cere ™>^ flying a girl marriageable status T 

would not recognize caste restrictions, and I approve of the provisions of the Bill as to eons- 

ZlZT y ‘ l' rhe laW 3hOUld " 0t infcerfere t0 su PP°rt caste restrictions. I do not 
r ga d proviso 2 m Sect,on 4 of the Bill as an interference with caste customs I ’v. 

" 10 principle that the legislature should not interfere with caste customs. If a hmh 

i mn.es to marry-a low caste woman contrary to rules of caste, I think the law 











should not pronoi'nce such marriage to be invalid, Jt is only a permiasiye law and would 
not interfere with social usages in my opinion. 

Token doum hy me in the presence of the Gom$nis$ion ; read veer to the witness who 
understands 1English and admitted by him to he correct, 

Calicut, i H. M. WINTEBBOTHAM, 

5to June 1891 J Collector and Commissioner, 

_ » > 

Witness No. 76. 

PULAPRfi GOVXNDA MENOK . 

A 

Aye, 37.—Azhinyilam Amsam-, Eniad Taluk .— Tarau'dd Karanavan . —Jan mi paying 

Bs. 3000 assessment. . 

I have sent my answers to tlie interrogatories. My view is that no change in exis¬ 
ting custom is advisable. Most Malayalis are of opinion that our ‘Sambandham’ is a valid 
marriage. 'I’llere is no other form in Ernad Taluk. Many people have expressed to mo their 
objection to any change. My tarawad has about 700 tenants, of whom over 100 are Nayars. 

I have discussed the matter with people of my amsam ami of the surrounding amsams. I 
Fear the new law wonld increase litigation. I think it would be injurious to the Marumak- 
kathayam custom. There are a few English educated m»n in my amsam. They share tny 
opinion. My amsam is S miles South East of Calicut. Wife and children ought to get a 
share of the father’s self-acquisitions on Ids death intestate. 1 think they ought to get half. 
The other half ought to go to the Tarawad, nut to ia.vazhi. Fathers now make provision for 
wife and children by gift infer vivos. I am in favour of according testamentary power over 
self-acquisitions. Most Nayur wives lire with their husbands. They always do so if their 
husbands can afford to maintain them and the children. Most junior members of tarawads 
have no separate means wherewith to support a wife. In such cases the wife remains iu her 
own tarawud. I think the wife’s Karanavan is the proper guardian of the wife and children. 

Tf she lives with her husband, the lmsbundMngkb to be the guardian subject to the Karanavan. 
[f t ] ie w ;f e ii ves w ith her husband in her husband’s tar a wad then the husband’s Karanavan 
ought to be guardian. 1 see no anomaly iu a person having 3 guardians according to his or her 
place of residence. A junior member will not bring his wife into the tarawad house without 
the Karunavan’s consent. In most cases the Karauavau’s previous consent to the marriage is 
obtained. A Nayar may not marry his deceased wife’s sister or any member of her tdvazhi. If 
the deceased wife’s ta awad has more than one t&vazhi, there is no objection to marrying a 
female in one of the other tavazhis. Polygamy is rare, and I think it should be prohibited. 
Divorce is not common. Sambandham usually lasts for life. I know of 4 or 5 cases of divorce 
on sufficient grounds. Adultery is the proper ground of divorce. Occasionally when a man 
takes a fancy to another woman, he divorces his first wife. 1 have never heard of an instance 
of a Nayar woman divorcing her Sambandhakaran. I have never heard of an instance of a 
woman having two Satnbandliakarans at the same time. In my life I have never heard of 
a ensh of polyandry. Now either the wife or husband can divorce arbitrarily. Such conduct 
would be disapproved, but it would incur no social penalty. Such conduct being improper, 

I would not object to a law restraining capricious divorce. I think adultery and incurable 
disease arc the only reasonable grounds of divorce. I have not heard of an instance of a 
quarrel between Karanavaus leading Anandaravans to divorce their wives. Even amongst the 
lower classes of Nayars, who are labourers, it is not Common to change Sambandham. The 
head of my sub-division, which is “Menou,” is the Zamorin. I am of the AgathachArna division. 
It is the Zamorin who ’should settle all caste disputes among us. Other sub-divisions are 
under other Eajalis ami Prabhus (chieftains). In Walluvanad the Walluvan&d Rajah has caste 
jurisdiction. The caste hea ls should settle caste disputes according to recognized usage. If 
the Zamorin directed us to disregard the established usage as to Sambandham, he would not 









be obeyed. Caste disputes are only referred to the Zamorin by courtesy. We Nayarsar© not 
bound to refer to any body's opinion in caste matters. I have had my attention drawn to 
my answer 25* It is a fact that by custom the woman can terminate a Sambandham at her 
pleasure, I and Madambath Govinda*Menon (77th Witness^ have discussed this subject and 
are of one opinion. We therefore sent in similar answers to the interrogatories. A tarawad has 
generally only two or three tdvazkis. By a tivazhi I mean a branch with separate manage- 
merit, but not formally divided. I don't remember more than 4 tavazhis in any case. Where 
a tar aw id has many members there may be internal dissension but not so as to injure the 
family. When wives of junior members are brought into a tarawad, they generally get on 
with the family in harmony. Mine is one of the well conducted tarawads. I have no family- 
tree in my tai*awad. Except when a family-tree is required for the purposes of a suit it is 
not the local custom to prepare one. What I have said in my answer to question 40, is the 
fact, namely that there are many Nayars who belonged to the same tarawM, who now do not 
mutually observe pula, because the relationship is distant and only rests on hearsay. There 
is only one period of pula for allftfayars* viz 15 days, no matter how distant the relationship 
of the deceased. After two or three generations pula is not observed. In such cases the 
relationship can only be known by tradition. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Com mission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut, ^ H. M, WIN TERBQTH AM, 

8th June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 77. 

MADAMBATH GOVINDA MENON. 

Age 51.—Azhmyilam Amsam, Ernad Taluk. 

Am Tarawa,.! K&ranavan, and Pleader in Slieruad District Munsiff’s Court- My tara¬ 
wad pays about Rs. 500 assessment. On some points I don’t agree with PuHtpre Govinda 
Me non (fOth witness). A man should either dispose of his self-acquired property by gift or by 
Will. If he neglects to do so, the whole should go to his tarawad and no part to his widow 
and children. In my opinion it is not proper for a man to marry in his deceased wife’s tara- 
W&d. I say that polygamy is already prohibited by public opinion. There are some people 
who set public opinion at defiance. No law is wanted to stop what public opinion disapproves. 
There is nothing like capricious divorce practised uow : therefore no law is required to restrict 
divorce. As long as Marumakkathayam stands, the wife’s Karannvan, not the father, should 
be guardian of wife and children, even if wife and children live with the father. In my 
locality the Nayar wife generally lives with her Anandaravan husband, in the Anandaravan’a 
tarawad house, if the Anandaravan’s Karanavan approves of the marriage. Wives will live 
part, of the year with their husbands and part of the year in their own tarawads. The period 
will depend on their husband’s pleasure. I think probably that in the majority of cases the 
wife lives with the husband in his separate house, or in the husband’s tarawad house. The 
Nayar husband will not set up in a separate house in more than 5 cases in a hundred. I 
would vote against any legislation as regards marriage.. I would accord an unrestricted power 
of testamentary disposition over self-acquisitions. That is the wish of such people as I have 
discussed the matter with- 

Taken down, by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct « 

H. M. WIKTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissiotter. 


Calicut, 


8th June 1891 
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Witness No. 78. 

-LHLLANATTA KOTYI KCMA PANIKKAR. 

Age over 60 .— Venguianga Amsam, Ponnani Taluk.—Tarawad Karanavan. 

My taraw&d pays Rs. 7000 odd in British territory. Have land paying Ks. 1000 in 
Native Cochin. I have sent in my answers to the questions. In case of intestacy half 
of self-acquisitions should go to wife and children anc? half to taraw&d. Testamentary power 
over self-acquisitions should be granted, with the restriction that wife and children must be 
provided for. Husbands who can maintain their wives generally have their wives to live 
with them. If the husband has not the means to support the wife, the wife stays in her tara- 
w3.d house and is there visited by her husband. If the Karanavan consents, the Anandaravan 
will bring his wife to the taraw&d house. At Ghaughat there are many cases in which the 
Nayar husband has set up a separate house for himself* I should say that in 30 cases in a 
hundred, the Nayar husband would live with his wife in a house set up by himself. In many 
cases the tarawad lands are scattered, and there will be separate form-houses (Kalama) in 
which the Anandaravans live with their wives. In the 30 n j 0 living separately I include sneh 
cu'ses. Perhaps in 5 or 10 °f 0 of the marriages the husband may sot up house from his own 
self-acquisitions. It is a common practice for the KUrnnavan to lease out scattered lands to 
the Anandaravans, and the Anandaravans take the surplus over the rent as their self-acquisition. 
There are a great number of Nayars in my locality who work for hire. Their wives do not 
generally work for hire, except at harvest. Amongst such working classes the wives general¬ 
ly remain in their own tarawad houses. In my part there are few Nayars who have studied 
English. I think it is the father who should be the legal guardian of his wife and children. 
Where the wife lives in her own tarawad there will be difficulties, but somehow the Karana¬ 
van and the husband will agree. Caste restrictions and those on consanguinity and affinity 
should not be interfered with. Females should be exempted from appearance before a Marriage 
Registrar. I suggested a caste pancbayat us a tribunal for matrimonial cases, but 1 don’t 
think it will work satisfactorily. I made the suggestion in deference to thB common objection 
to resorting to Court for a divorce. I can’t make any other suggestion. I have consulted many 
people on This point, about one hundred. LaSt year we got up a petition in Vengidanga Amsam 
and sent it to Government. 1015 people signed it. I signed it first and a number of the 
petitioners met together and signed it before me- Signatures were also obtained through 
trustworthy agents. I feel sure the signatures are all genuine. That is the petition 
and ihat is my signature now shown to me. Where the Nayar wife is of a lower division 
than the husband, the sons will nevertheless perform the fathers’ funeral ceremonies. 
There is an exception where the father is a Brahman. His sons by a Sudra woman do 
not perform his funeral ceremonies. As soon as a Nayar dies, if his widow and 
children are living with him, they are sent out of the house before the corpse is removed for 
cremation. Sons incur no sdcial penalty if they neglect their father’s funeral ceremonies. 
Nephews so neglecting would incur a caste penalty. They would not be associated w.th. I 
have heard of cases of polyandry. I may have known of 5 or 10 in my lifetime in my locahty. 

There are no such instances cow. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness m 
Malay alwpi and admitted by him to be correct* 

Calicut, 

8th June 1891. 




H. M- WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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"Witness Xo. 79. 

PANIKOT KANDAR NAYAR. 

* 

F. A.—Age 20.—Manjeri Amsam, Ernad Taluk,—2nd Grade Pleader -practising at Em ad 
District Munsiff’s Court>—Tarawad Assessment Ss t 100 

I am in favour of a permissive marriage law, but I strongly object to provisions of tbe 
Bill regarding registration, I think the tXralans of n temple in each amsam might be appoint¬ 
ed to register marriages. There are temples in every amsam. The l^Jralaus might be allowed 
to depute their powers, I do dgw know of any instance of polyandry of my own knowledge. I 
believe it has disappeared within the last 20 years, I wish to retain the present caste arid 
customary restrictions on marriage. 1 would permit divorce for adultery and incurable dis¬ 
ease, and would not allow it capriciously, I would ve^t matrimonial jurisdiction in eourls of 
justice, because I see no other alternative. The people would not like it. On reconsideration 
I would give half of intestate stf f-acqmsitions to wife and children, and half to the Tavazhh 
I would m ke the father the guardian, and if he has no means, he should work and earn some¬ 
thing* It should be the wife's duty to live with the husband. I think the people would like 
it. I would retain the restriction on the power of testamentary disposition iu favour of wh’e 
and children, I have only discussed the subject with two or three persons. Until six or 
*even years ago, the Nayar women of the labouring classes used to work in the fields iu Ernad. 
1 lordt see them doing so now. I don’t think the bulk of the N ay a rs are increasing in mate¬ 
rial prosperity. I would prohibit polygamy. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the icitmsB echo 
understands English mid admitted hy him to he correct, 

Calicut, \ If, M, WINTER BOTE AM, 

8 r rn June 1891, ) Collector and Commissioner 


"Witness Xo. 80. 

AKKITATHA ACHUDAN SOM AYAJTPAD. 

‘V 43.—Alctngod Amsam, Ponnani Taluk.—Anandaravan in, Tarawad—Tarawad pays Rs. 450 

Assess men t — -Ha kkath ay am Bra h ina n. 

I have sent in my answers to the interrogatories. I understand Hie Bill to be intend- 
ul to elm age Harumakkaih&yam into Makksrtbtyam. As a marriage the only ceremony the 
S i.iras have is the Tali-Kuttu Kalyanam. It is a Vkmham ordained by SankaiAchariyar. So I 
have been told. Whether‘it exited before Sankar&ehariyar I don't know. I don’t know 
whi ther T&likettu isjme of the 64 An&char*m of Malabar. Here we don’t speak of them as 
Ad ac ha rams but as Acharams prescribed by Sanliarachariyar. Amongst Nambudiris the father 
ties the Tali. If after tying Tali and before Panigrahanam the bridegroom wore to die, tho 
Xambudiri (Autarjauam) could not marry again. At least that is my belief, I have never 
known such a case. I regard the T&likettu amongst Sudng as the Viv&ham. It does not 

c ; e#te tlie relation ot l,MbaT ' d aua wile. It creates the capacity to form Sambamlham. The 
8am band ham does not create the relation of husband and wife. Brahman women are alone 
under any obligation to chastity. I can't quote any authority for this position. A Nayar may 
consort With Ins deceased wife’s sister. I don’t know what the Nayar usage on that point may 
he. A Nayar cannot many in his own Tarawad. I am the manager of my Tarawa ). Some 
sof the men of my 11 Iain consort with Nayar women. In some such cases the unh.ii lusts for 
life. In such cases the Nambudiri would not be pleased if the woman proved unchaste. If 
She said '* Pnrasu Hama's decree allows me to be unchaste,” he would not agree with this. 
In 1 ho majority of cases the union of Nayar man and woman lasts for life- I am not aware 











of any instances of polyandry existing at present. T ilordt know which is the older work, the 
Keralfilpatihi or Kerala U&bafcmyam ; nor do I know anything about their authorship- 

Taken down*by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the ivitness i< 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 

Calicut, A H. M. WINTERSOTHAM, 

8th June 1891-} Collector and Commissioner . 

* 

—-- i * 

Witness No. 81 . 

MUXDAMBALATH NARAYANAN MUSS AD or T IN AN JE R1 E LAY A D. 

Makkafhthjam Brahman—Age 57—Arimbra Amsam—Ernad Taluk. 

Am the Karan a van of roy tarawsLd, paying over Rs, 1000 in my own name. My 
tenants pay Rs. 4,000 or 5,000. I have sent in my answers to the questions. Although my 
opinion is that a permissive marriage law is unobjectionable, the public in tny locality 
object to the proposal. They think the new law will create family dissensions which will 
rum tarawads, and that it will create two different rules of inheritance in the same tarawad. 
The provisions making the wife heir to her husband's self-acquisitions may even tempt wives 
to poison their husbands. Some disapprove of meddling with a usage which lias prevailed 
ever since the creation of Malabar, In my answer I t, I don't mean that the man who ties the 
tali can cohabit till lie forms Sainbandliatn. So far as T have enquired every one objects to 
the proposed Bill. 1 have about 2,000 tenants, 1 have asked very many of them and they 
m re all against it. It is common for a Nayar girl to be given in Sambandham to her mother's 
brother's son (first cousin). 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct , 

Calicut, h H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

8th June 1891. j Collector and Commissioner, 


Witness No. 82 . 

MAI,API!RATH PARA HAMBI. 

Age 61—Kizinnuri Ammm,—Ernad Taluk—Mantmakkathhjam Nayar 

Janmi. 

My taraw&d pays about Rs. 500 but my tenants pay about Rs. 10,000, 

I would support compulsory legislation to regulate marriage and have therefore no 
objection to a permissive marriage Bill. Most of the country people don't understand the 
proposed measure. Those who understand it are in favour of it. The majority oppose thr¬ 
ill !L because they fear any sort of change. They think the new law is intended to convert 
them to Makkathayam I have spoken to about 50 men at MMapuram wlio are in favour 
nf the Bill, They are persons who have had the intention of the Bill explained to them. I 
don't know what alternative to propose in place of registration before a Marriage Registiai 
For the last 5 or 6 years I think polyandry has ceased. There are many cases oi 
capricious divorce. This is especially found when Brahmans consort with Najai girls. In 

about 5 °/ 0 of the total number of marriages a capricious divorce will take place. Adulter} 
is the only proper ground of divorce. Incurable disease in the first wife will 
justify a man in taking a second wife. T think that divorce should be regulated. 
I would invest the Courts of justice with matrimonfal jurisdiction. Perhaps a 
pancluiyat would answer. In case of intestate self-acquisitions, if the deceased be an Amanda- 
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ravratl* whole «go to wife rad »l„M,-eu. Re«^»o M ™t tl l Jid hJ- 
,1k. pos t of Kdt«av.,« Acid be divided Mf ID wife and cluldrc and lrnlf to ta'awll. 

bonds Mo can afford ,o rapport Mr " ives, gruendljr have their «* to hoe M 

Khrattarans dtrty do ra. It i. very rare that Anaudaravac can rapport the,,- wives. 

Taken down h'j me in the premice of the Cominmioii; rent over to the mtueee m 
HaJatftiJniii and admitted bij httfi to be correct. 


Calicut, j) 

8th Jl'se 1891 i 


H. it. WIXT EIfB 01’H A it, 

Cnlli'rtur mid Commissioner. 


’Witness No. S3. 


KIJTJ-IAMBALLI KRISHNATf XAMBIYAR. 


Age u:i — Iringapitrai)i Amsnm —Putmani Tahik>—3rd member aj the laraiuhL 


My tar a. wail pays a revenue of Us, 000, I did not sign a petition to Government 
, lhl ,, lU marriage law. I am in favour of a permissive law of marriage for the Marmnnkkatlrfi- 
yam people, provided that ft would not in any way interfere with the prosperity of Marainak- 
katlAyam Tar&w&ds. The majority of the intelligent and well informed among the people 
generally are also in favour of such a law. I have spoken to many people on the subject. 

( hily a few puke against it. The majority of the people of nil classes ai e iu my opinion in fu\otu 
iif legislation and they also wish that the law should be m framed as not to clash against the 
Mammakk a thAyam law. 1 think that not less than one half of the property of a person 
dying in Los Line ghomld go to Ins children and the remainder to his own TAvazhi* Tins is also 
the wisli of the people in my part of the country* and others to whom 1 have spoken- I should 
like that we should have testamentary powers of disposing of our property without any condi¬ 
tions attached to them. I would make the father the guardian of the children. When the 
wife lives in tarawad house, she is not entitled to claim her maintenance. She is still 
mi titled to get oil and cloths when she lives. I would retain caste and other customary rest vie- 
rions. Polygamy prevails to some extent. In certiin circumstances such as barrenness, in- 
curable disease, polygamy may, I think, be permitted. In such cases I should think the first 
wife would consent. 1 lmvc not heard of polyandry among NTayars. The customary form of 
m;image may be retained. I do nut think registration before Registrar desirable. I think 
~ ne reap w table men of Xayar or higher caste in each amsam may be appointed as Marriage 
livgisfmrs before whom marriages may be solemnized- Disagreement between the husband 
uul wife, ill feelings between the Tarawad* of the husband and wife and adultery tire 
good grounds for divorce. 1 should think that 6 per cent may be said tube the average 
number of divorces on marriages among Nayars. I have not known cases of arbitrary di¬ 
vorces wliethi v in my part of the country or elsewhere. I am a Kiriyam caste. Our caste 
disputes are settled by the chief Tarnw&ds in our own caste, Talikottu ceremony is not 
marriage but mom of thd &am$b trams or religious ceremonies which gfi rls undergo before they 
attain puberty. If the husbands are very wealthy the wives live in husbands* tarawad. 
Aiming the p urer classes such as earn their livelihood by cooly work, the husband and wife live 
together ami labour together for their livelihood- In respectable houses when the Karanavan 
cud A uan tiara vans live in harmony, the wives live in the husband's house. In other cases 
1 lie wives live in their own tarawads. In my opinion the number of eases in which the 
wives live with their husbands will be 50 per cent. About one half of that percentage will 
!>e crises in which the wives live with their husbands in tlieir husband’s own house, separate¬ 
ly from the husbands tarawad. Usually the Nayars give property to their wives and 
children. Some part of their self-acquisitions is always reserved for the tarawad. 1 cannot 
mention any definite share iu winch they give property to their children or reserve for their 
l a raw ail. Any law of divOTCe .which does not necessitate the parties to report to Court to 
obtain it, may be passed, 1 would have freedom of divorce. If either party wishes for 
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j t divorce, lie or slie shall have it one year after the date of a notice to be given to the oppo¬ 
site party announcing his or her intention to divorce. This period is given in order that the 
parties may be reconciled within that time through mediation of friends &c., and to prevent a 
hasty divorce on sudden provocation &c. I have learnt English. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the QommU&imi ; read aver tn the witness in 
ilalayaltnn and admitted t>y him to he cornet. 

Calient, j t O. CHAN EC AIENON, 

9th-Juse 1891. ) Commissioner. 


Witness No. 84. 


MLTTTAYIL V^LAPPA MLWON. 

Nediii-a Ammm—Eruad Taluk—Age 56. 

I am the K&ranavan uf my tarawad. I pay a revenue of Ils. 3 30- The people 
generally are against the Bilb They say lint if it is parsed two systems of mheriuncc will 
prevail in the same tarawad. I have no objection to a, law which would not interfere with 
the MaruinakkutMyam system of inheritance. This is the popular opinion in 4 or 5 of my 
neighbouring amsatns. 90 per cent, of the people think so# I would give the whole of the 
property of a man dying intestate to the Tara wail- The l\ a ran avail ought to lie the guardian 
of the children and not the father, for 90 percent of the wives live in their turuwad hou¬ 
ses, Even in cases where the husband has self-acquired property and the wife lives with 
the husband, I would have the guardianship in the Jvaranavum There should be no right 
vested in wife and children to ask for maintenance from their husband and father respective!) . 
Generally wives and children are not maintained by the husband and father respectively- i 
have myself given Rs. 0,009 worth of property to my wife. My wife lives with me in my nmi- 
Wihl. But a husband should not be made liable to pay inn in ten an cm I would not restrict 
polygamy* I agree with the last witness Kattharuballi Krisbnan Nambiyar in Ins sug“ 
gostions about divorce. As to caste and other restrictions of marriage and registration, I 
agree with the witness. 1 belong to a caste which is Ch&nw to Parappuuad hnjnh. \\ e settle 
our caste disputes among ourselves. Tahkethi is a preliminary ceremony to marriage. At the 
end of the TMikettu Kalyanatn (4th day) the Manavalau cuts a double cloth and puts one 
piece on a plank and takes the other piece for himself. The person who ties the tali and the 
girl do not sleep together during Kalyanam. Any Enaugau or castemau ties the Tali and 
this ceremony takes phice always before puberty. Among Xayars the ceremonies for the 
spiritual benefit of the deceased are the funeral ceremony, the EShradhum and the Am&vasi. 
Neither the wife nor the children take any part in these ceremonies. When the father is n 
Nayar his sons of whatever caste being a Sudra may perform the father’s Shradha, A religi¬ 
ous Nayar bathes in the morning, says his prayer and reads his religious books. In the evening 
lie bathes again. On special days he goes to the Temple. Each house lias a tutelary deity. 

The wife generally makes all arrangements to enable the husband to offer his prayers. In 

the absence of the wife any other woman might do this. The people generally desire that 
there should be no provision changing the succession of self-acquired property of a Nayar 
according to Maruinakkathayam, 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Ala lay ahem and admitted by him to be correct . 

r , .. t O. (.'HANDY JIENON, 

Calient, i 

9th June 1891. i 


Coin missiftucr. 














GO 


Witness No. 85. 

PADIPURAKKAL NANU MENON. 

Kciranavan of the Tarawad — Age 40.—District Board Member- 

1 pay Rs. 3000 ns Revenue. I am in favour of legislation conformatory of the exist¬ 
ing usage. I am against the Bill in its present form, I have read the Bill. The people agree 
with me so far 5s I know. The wife and5lie children should be entitled to maintenance out of 
self-acquisition if the husband dies intestate- What I stated in my answer paper on this 
pniut is a mistake. The remainder of the property after providing for maintenance of 
wife and children should go.to the Tara wad. When the wife lives with the husband the 
husband should be the guardian. In other cases the K&ranavan is the guardian. Ill the 
majority of cases, the wife lives with the husband in his Tarn,wad house, or, in his own 
house, f am a native of the Southernmost amsam in South Malabar. Ordinarily the wife is 
mninbuned by the husband's Tarawad when site lives in the Tarawad house. I would not 
inmate an obligation in any husband to maintain his wife and children, because all good 
husbauds maintain their wives and children. A law on this point is therefore unneces¬ 
sary- I am for unrestricted testamentary power being given to Nayars in respect of 
i in. ir self-acquired property* No registration is necessary because marriages are celebra- 
Tid now with sufficient publicity, I would recognize Sambandham as marriage and 
; 11 uu* 1 1 to it rights and liabilities prescribed by the law. The present practice of divorce 
djoiiJil be retained. If it is to be restricted it might cause husbands to poison their wives 
<iml vice versa . There is no objection to divorce being regulated according to the sugges- 
ticms of the 83rd witness Krishnan Nambiyar. Polygamy should not be done away with, 
f have heard of one or two cases of polygamy. I would not make the husband liable to pay 
maintenance to wives because they do maintain now. 

Taken doirn by me in the pretence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Main yalani and admitted by him to he correct. 

Calicut, ^ • 0. CHANDC ME NON, 

Jbrr Jcne 1801. ^ Commis-noner, 


Witness No. 86. 

CriANXAZTIl KRISHNAN M PS SAD. 

A<j< II MaJckalhthjam Brahman—Ponmala Amnam, Ertiml Tultih—Tarawad Knranavan. 

TarawM pays Rs. 300 assessment. Has also about 500 tenants, mostly Mapillas. 
alio have puttahs. I have sent in my answers to the questions. I do not think any 
marriage legislation is necessary. I have given my objections in my answer 38. It 
»vill introduce family dissension. Ivaranavaus will be tempted to misappropriate tarawad 
property. There will be two diverse systems of inheritance in the same family. Nephews 
« ill neglect to perform Shrddho (funeral obsequies) if self-acquisitions cease to go to them 
Where the wife is of a lower division than the husband, if the husband falls sick, neither 
die nor her children can nurse him, and his taraw&d relations will have no motive for taking 
. are of him. Mavureakkatltayam is a divine institution which ought not to he meddled with. 
In my locality most Nayar wives live after marriage in their own Tarawarls. If the 1ms- 
i.an.P have property the wives will live with them. This is not proper according to old usage. 
I ■ 1 ■ i not 'ay licit ti.e Nayar women should be forbidden by law to live with their husbands. 
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As to whtther tiey bLk uld be allowed to do s<% the supreme authority must decide. Old 
usage ought not to be departed from. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness In 
Malay alam and admitted by him to he correct . 


Calicut, 

9th June 1891. 


j 


II. M- WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 87. 


CHAPPUNHI alias AIYAYIR APRABHU KARTHAVTJ. 


Age 29.—Tenyipalam Amsam, Erngd Taluk. 


Mn.rimiakfeat.il ay a in Tarawad. Tar aw ad pays directly about Rs. 200 as assessment 
My tenants pay about. Rs. 2500, as assessment. There arc about 5C0 or GOO tenants. About 
,100 or 150 are Nnyars, 'Sambandham’ is the customary form of marriage amongst Nayars. 
1 would wish to see enticing away a married woman, and adultery made punishable. 1 
would wish a woman to be punished who took a second Sniubandhakaran without properly 
getting rid of the first. Seven-eighths of the Nayar women in my locality live with their 
husbands. Their husbands do ns a fact maintain them. I would not pass a law giving the 
wives the right of maintenance during their husband’s lifetime. If the husband died intes¬ 
tate I admit that liis widow and children have a claim to maintenance. I would give half of 
his self-acquisitions to the wife and children, and half to the tarawad. That is only my own 
view. My tenants are poor people who don’t know anything. So I have not consulted them. 
1 think testamentary power should be acc< rded. I also think the power flu.uld be subject to 
wife and children’s claim to maintenance. I think the father is the proper guardian of his 
wife and children. It is only rarely that the wife and children would reside in the wife’s 
tarawad. I should object to registration of marriage. As regards divorce the Nayars of 
both sexes now do what they like. J admit that that is objectionable. Capricious divorce 
should be restricted. It might be made compulsory that one party should give the other 
six months’ notice by legistered letter, within that time they would somehow arrange the 
matter between them. Out of my Nayar tenants 1 think about 100 husbands have their 
wives living with them. I think my tenants holding pnttahs would pay about Rs. 5 or G 
as assessment on tlie average. I should be in favour of permissive legislation m accordance 


with my above sentiments. 

Taken dawn by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mitlayalam and admitted by him to he correct. 

Calicut, 

9th June 1891 


H. M- WINTERBOTHAM. 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 88. 

padinyarBpatta govtnda vartyar. 

Age 61. — Tiruv&li Amsam, Ernad Taluk. 

Am Tar.wld Mranava... Taiawid pays R«- 300, tax*.', pay .boat Ra « 
l have seat in my answers to the qaesiions. I object to appearance. before a Marriage Reg.*- 
Imr Something ought to be devised wbieh would not compel a br.de to appear before a B > 
gistrar. I see no objection to passing a permissive marriage law. Capricious divorce is no 










common, I admit it should be restricted. I object to restricting divorce by bw. I admit 
there is no objection to a law which provides that a wife shall not be divorced except on 
reasonable ground. Divorces are very rare, and capricious divorce does not take place. It 
hi . orce takes place it is for adultery on the part of the wife. The wife and children have a 
just claim to maintenance from a deceased husbands self-acquisitions* I would give (hern a 
share according to their necessities and the balance should go to the tarawad. Testamentary 
power over self-acqui-itions should be granted. If a husband has means, he will have his 
wife to live wifchjhm. Otherwise she will remain in her tarawad. There are very few cases 
m which a wife will live the whole year in her husband’s house. A Kamnavan cannot gener¬ 
ally leave his estate and therefore his wife generally lives with him. Anundaravans can leave 
their houses, and therefore can visit their wives at their own taraw&d house*?. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness t n 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 


Calicut, 

9 th June 1891. 



H, M. WINTBRBOTHAM, 

Collector and Comm issioner, 


"Witness No. S9. 


CIURALAM PUDHIA VITTIL GOVJNDAN iVAYAR. 

Native of Eramom Amsam , Ghirakhal—Permanent resident at Casergdd in South Canara. 

Age 34.—Editor of the { Kerala 8nuchari* Malayalatn Newspaper, for two years* 

T have read the proposed Bill. I have discussed its provisions with many people. 
The paper had 900 subscribers, but the number is now reduced owing to the manager re- 
■ paring pre-payment, A majority of the people object to a permissive marriage law. It is 
the English educated minority who, some of them, desire legislation# Of those I have consulted 
ih about 50, a majority are against the Bill. I have received many contributions on 
ihe subject for publication, but have not published them all. Of those who oppose, a majority 
are not opposed to legislation regarding marriage, but they have strong objections tn details 
m the Bill. They object to registration before Sub-Registrar. They would have men of 
their own caste appointed as Marriage Registrars, one for each amsnni If a Brahman were 
appointed he would do for all Castes. As to intestate succession, no one thinks the wife and 
children should take the whole. Some would give them some some All people would 
givi' them some sh re. The balance they would give to the deceased’s tdvmhi, not to the fcara- 
wiid. All think that the customary restriction as to consanguinity should be maintained: so 
rdsn customary restrictions regarding affinity. They would retain the Rbrapnzha restriction 
forbidding South Malabar Nayars to intermarry with North Malabar Nnyar women. Most 
people say that the consent of the Raramxvan, and also of the father, is necessary to marriage 
whatever be the age of the parties. The father and K&ranavau would seldom disagree. 95 
imt of 100 are of opinion tint the present freedom of divorce should continue. I have not 
ascertained the opinion of the women on this point. I have resided in Calicut for ten years* 
T believe that divorces are rare. So far as T have heard divorce is not resorted to without 
sufficient grounds. Adultery, gross disobedience are generally accepted as proper grounds, 

I have heard that polygamy is practised in rare instances. In cases where 1st wife is barren* 

II lunatic, .subject to incurable disease, it is unobjectionable for the man to marry asrain- I 
have heard that polyandry is practised very rarely in parts of S nth Malabar bordering on 
Native Cochin and in Native Cochin; never in North Malabar. There is a unanimous desire 
lur testamentary power over self-acquisitions. People would wish the father to be guardian 
during his life, and his wife’s K&ranavan to be guardian after his death. This refers chiefly 
to North Mam bar* In hoiuh Malabar opinion is divided. Some would wish the father and 
rh'* kata avail to be joint guardians ; some would wish the father to be guardian ; some 
v/i'iib] have the Kuranavan to be guardian* A majority would not invest the wife and 







children with a right «o maintenance against the husband. The husband does now general)v 
maintain the wife nml children. It this practice were turned into a right it would give rise to 
litigation between husband and wife. There should be no suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights. » 

Taken down by me in the presence of the. Commission ; read over to the witness who 
innh rstnnds English and admitted by him to be correct. 

II. M. WINTE It BOTH A M, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Calicut, 

9tu -June 1891 


.} 


Witness No. 90. 

KOLAPURATHA VELOTRfi TlMU PANIKKAR. 

Age 41—U rag am Melmuri Anisam,—Em ad Taluk . 

1 Am Tar aw ad K&rauavan. The tarawad assessment is Rs* 80. My tenants paj 

about Rs. 1000 as assessment. I volunteered to lay my opinions before the Commission* If 
a marriage law is passed it should not he permissive, but compulsory. I think a compulsory 
law is necessary and that a majority of the people are in favour of it. In all classes there is 
a desire for testamentary power over self-acquisitions and all classes wish that a share of 
self-acquired property should go to widow and children in case of intestacy. Marriages and 
divorces should be registered, but I would suggest that- the duty of registration should de¬ 
volve on the Revenue Inspectors who are now responsible fur keeping up birth aud death 
registers, I object to the registration procedure proposed in the Bill. Intestate self-acqui- 
id cions ought to be divided equally, half to widow and children and half to brothers and sisters. 
Wife and children should have a claim against the husband and father for maintenance. If 
there were a difference of opinion between KAranavan and father as to whether a child should 
go to school, the Karanavan’s will should prevail* In my locality most Nayar wives live 
with their husbands. In such cases the husband shoe Id be the sole guardian of his wife 
and children- I would make guardian either the Kavanavati or the father according as one 
or the other were the better qualified by wealth &e VJ to further the child 1 a interests. In 
my part most Nayars liv^e with one wife- for life. I would restrict capricious divorce. T 
should consider misconduct, incurable disease and adultery to be reasonable grounds of di¬ 
vorce. By misconduct l mean habitual disobedience* In cases where relatives couldn't set¬ 
tle divorce disputes between husband and wife, I think the Courts should be invested with the 
necessary jurisdiction. I don' t think respectable people would object to this. My amsara is 30 
miles from Calient. I wish to say that the Tfllikettn ceremony as now conducted is a useless 
and expensive ceremony, and that a change ought to be effected so as to make it the real 
marriage. I think the man who ties the tali should be the real husband of the girl. The 
T&likettu according to usage should be performed before puberty. Neglect of this should 
email forfeiture of caste by tradition. I have never seen an instance of this. As a fact the 
‘■Sarabandham’ ceremony now often is performed before the girl reaches puberty* Most of the 
people I have spoken to consider that it would be a desirable reform that the tdhkettu 
should be postponed till after puberty. In most cases in my locality Anandaravans bring 
their wives to live in their tarawad. As they work for the tarawad the Karauavan generally 
raises no objection. Quarrels between Karanavan aud Anandaravans have been on the increase 
for the last 15 years. Where the Nayars are very poor the wife lives with the husband and 
they both live by daily labour. Where the husbamls are rich, they have their wives to live 
with them. Where the i arawadsare neither rich nor poor, the Anandaravans do not have their 
wives to live with them, bat the wives stop in their own tarawads. 1 sent in. my application to 
he examined in the beginning of May last. I have one younger.brother. His wife lives in inv 
Tarawad house. I had a separate house for my own wife. I would abolish Sambandham and 
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pudamuii’ as separate ceremonies and would have the husband tie tlih tali and make the 
talikettu the real marriage ceremony. The tahkobtn is a religious ceremony« 

Taken down by me in the presence oj the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct . 


Calicut, 
10th June 


■ ( 
1891. ) 


H. IT. WINTERBOTH AM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 91. 


KTJNNATHA KORU NAYAR. 

'i arpulasheri A ni.ua m, If ulluvaruid Taluk.—Age 3G. —Snd (.r-radepleader praetwing at Pannani. 

I have read Mr. SanJcarau Yayar s Hill. In my opinion there is no objection to pas- 
"ing a permissive marriage law, but the Bill requires some modifications. A majority of the 
educated and well-to-do people at both Ponuaui and CherupnlashSii are of this opinion. T 
should say 40 of the Nayar population of the localities I am acquainted with are either 
located or well-to-do. I have no idea what is the Xayar population of South Malabar. If 
a Tara wild pays Rs. 50 or more, as assessment, in their own name or in the name of tenants, 

I should call it well-to-do. [ have practised as a pleader ten years. Before that I was a 
Bocal b and School Master in Clier u pul ashen, Angadipui am, Alathur, and Chau glmt- About 10 
per cent of the two lakhs of male Nay.n-s in Malabar I should suppose to be educated I 
mean by ‘ educated' such as have studied English and can speak and write it. About the 

:; tmB P 8 ”"**® W °" Id P rerail in Traranoore and Cochin. T„ m ,st well-to-do Xayar families 
there will be one or two educated men and their views have produced a desire for reform in 
the other members. Most of the educated men are Ana ndara vans, not Karan a vans. I have 
1,0 P e, ' sonal kno ' vleJ S e of case of polyandry during the last 20 years. By hearsay I have 
heard that it prevailed in portions of Walluvanad and Ponnani. I have hearefof 8 or 10 cases 
My latest information is that it has ceased to exist. I have heard of one or two cases of a 
woman having seven or eight husbands, one afte!- another. I don’t think on an average an 
ordinary Kuyar woman changes her husband more than once. In about 60 per cent of women 
they stick to one man for life. I should say that in South Malabar the ordinary term for 
marriage is ; Kulalcka-Kahjdnam 'Kidakka’ means‘bed.’ The K^r ana vans of both parties 
arrange the match ; horoscopes are examined; the bridegroom and his friends ~o to the girl’s 
houm mth leat : thwe “ a wedding feast, the betel leaf is distributed ■ Tnd the bride 
bridegroom then ret,re for the eight. Hear, fine a woman change.her Samhaudhatarau, 
,1... ceremony will be repeated hut not on no grand a scale as on the first occasion When a 
umon ,s dissolved, the husband sends a messenger to say that he has dissolved the union and 
he generally sends a present,.f cloth called ■.Mattntachcla' or a small sum of money varvin.r 
from 2 tanam, to Rs. 4. ft the woman dies dves the union .here is no sort of Lmditv 
Some,,mes the man , lost mtin,alien of it is that the woman is living with somebody else al' 
Ins wife. It „ generally the w,f. , Kiranavan who brings about the change. It i, seldom 
that the woman terminates a nnion of her own pleasure. I have never heard of a w man di 
voro.u, her Imsbard except with tl,. consent of her Karannvan. In rich Taraw-ld ' th 
lasts for Me ,. 4 case, „„t „f 5. In well-to-do families the women live with their hus¬ 
band, in ,he,r husbands' houses for ahout tea months in the year In other f ,• . 

vis,t their husbands’ h .uses, olf and on, for about 2 months in the rear f d ,7 
'■ " l of Anandaravans hare self-acquired property in Wnlluvannd and Ponnani'Thev'’' ~t ' 
perty cither from g.fts made by th-ir parents, or from cultivatinw Tamwi.l la, d, f, * 
rent There are m ,st Nambndiri families in Wallnvanad, Eromfaod Punnoni Talnks ‘ ^ 
arc dam,™, end the majority of Nayars hold under then, as tenants on K 4 „ ara w 

'; m Iu S0U ‘". ti0 ,h * WH i" all divisions of Nayars except the 

,I,visions, I, „ very common here for Namhudiri junior membe™ to concor wi“ Nav " 
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girls. The number of Nambudiris is small and the number of Nayar girls who have consorted 
with a Nambudiri will not be 5 in JjOO. The union of a Nayar girl with a Nambudiri is only 
a casual one and will very seldom last for life. The Nagibudiris do not observe the formali¬ 
ties which I have above described as attending u Kidakka-Kalyanam, 71 The Nambudiri ex¬ 
cesses his wish to the girPs K&ranavan and* cohabits with the girl with his consent, 
without any further formality whatever. There nre Arabalavftsis (temple Nay ars 1 here with 
sub-divisionscalled V&riyar, Pisharodi, . Marar, Podhuyfid, Nambishan and Ambalavasi Muss- 
wads, There are also Brahmans called Mussads, Tlmse Ambalavasis generally^intermarry in 
their own division. They may consort with Nayar women of lower divisions. When they do 
ho, they go through the ordinary formalities of a Kidakka-Kalyanam as described by me 
The two highest castes of Nayars, outside Ambalavasis, are Kiriyam and Sudra. In Pun- 
i ihii i f know of one instance of a Nayar geutleman having three wives. There are very few 
instances in which a Nayar marries more than one woman at a time. Fathers generally 
make a gift of self-acquired property to their children. They seldom give more than one half 
and often not more than ime-fifth. The balance goes to the mother, sisters, and sister’s chib 
dreu ami brothers. The procedure is not so often by gift as by purchasing property in their 


name. 

■ The dusirable modifications in the Bill are: — 


(1) Ouiit the provisions regarding registration. 

(2) D j not force people to go to court for a divorce, but provide sum ■ easier form, 

3) Half uf self-acquired property in case of intestacy should gnto wife and children, 
and half to Tavazhi u e. to mother* brothers and sisters and iu their ileEanlr to 


Tara wad. 


(4) Customary restrictions a* to consanguinity should be retained. There is no ob¬ 

jection to a man marrying into ins deceased witVs Tarawad, Nayars do not 
generally do so, but the law ought not to render such marriages void it they 
take place, 

(5) l would either retain caste restrictions on marriage or would provide that the 

parties to a marriage which violates caste rule should lose their rights in their 
respective Tarawads. I am’in favour of the father being constituted guardian 
of his wife and children. My opinion is that no ode will marry under the Act 
unless he has the means to support his wife and children, I should wish the 
fathers right of guardianship to vest iu him only when he has self-acquired 
property. There is a general wish that testamentary power over sel^acqui¬ 
sitions should be accorded. I should wish the existing form of marriage to bt; 
legalized. 


I have heard that in Psdghat Taluk formerly there used to beau announcement 
I nit the man and woman took each other for fix months certain- l here is no such thing vov 
At the 4th day of Talikefctn the brides are made to serve meals to their respective Jlanavalans. 
After the Manavalau has eaten part, the bride pretends to eat the remainder. Each party 
tlicu lakes hold of the end o£ a cloth (Kachcba), and the ManavAlan cuts it in two, as a symbol 
that he dissolves the connection. This is practised in Wallavann- 1 and Po^nani, I can t ai.- 
swer fur the usage elsewhere Polyandry, that is a plurality of husbands where the woman 
sir ranges for their connubial intercourse with her with the knowledge and consent of them all, 
prevails in Native Cochin and is I believe, not unknown in those parts of Palghat, Ponuani and 
Walluvanad, which border on Cochin. As a matrimonial tribunal 1 would suggest a caste 
pauehayat. The grounds of divorce should be stated in the Act. 1 hey should be: 
ll) Uncliastity, (2) Insubordination, {3} Incurable disease* (4) Leprosy, to) Mutual 
Agreement l think the paueliayat should be nominated by the parties without reference 
to a court of justice. T would altogether stop polygamy. If the Bill be passed in its present 
f m -m 1 do not think5 percent of even the educated would marry under it Personally 1 would 
lin t do so, and I do Tint know any one who would, amongst my' acquaintances. The petition 
now shown me dated July 1890 signed by 164 inhabitants of the Ponnam Taluk was got up 






hy trie. [ have signed it and 1 got signatures to it There was a meeting in the A akeel 6 
jmmiu at LYhuihui of about 30 of the signatories. Ail the 1[)4 persons who signed the petition 
did so in my Vakeel's room in my presence. Two copies of the petition were circulated and 
signatures were obtained This was after the Hon, Mr. 8ankaran Kayar had asked 
! vi to iniroduce his Bill, All the persons \viho signed the petition are men of some position. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the tidiness who 

understands English and admitted by him to be correct . 

* • 

•Shorunore, j H M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

12th June 1891. i Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 92. 

V ART KAMA N J ERI IRAVI NAMBUDIRIPAD. 

Age 67 —Panamanna Amsam } ]\'allwcanad Taluk, 

Aiu a l>ig landlord. Hare about Us 3,000 assessment iu my own name, and about 
Us. 7,000 or more in my tenants’ names. I have not studied the Sanskrit language. I have 
written my answers to the interrogatories and kept them at home. I will semi them on my 
■eturu. There is a ceremony called idli-ketlu amongst Nayars. It has existed since the time 
nf Sri Parastt Hama. I have never heard of any book of which he is supposed to have been 
rite author. I have not heard of any treatise describing the talikettu ceremony either iu 
Sanskrit or Mulayalam. The customs of Nayar, I have heard, are founded on the Vedas ; 
but I have no personal knowledge that such is the case. I don’t know of any granthaius 
relating - to budra usages. Sri Parasu Kama is believed to be an incarnation of Vislmu. 

\ Iter him, for Malabar Hindus, Sankarachariyar is the greatest recognized religious teacher. 

I have heard of a book called the “sixty four ftelnVam” said to be bv Saukaraebariyur. I 
have never read it. 1 am not aware whether there‘is a gruuthaui called^Kerala Jiahattuyam”. 

1 have seeu a grautham called IVeralolpailii and have read a lino or two of it. 1 am nut iu 
a position to explain the Slokas quoted by the Zamorin. The Zainoriu probably referred to 
me because I am a friend of his and he thought I could collect the information. I have a great 
number of Nayars who call themselves my “adiyans" (slaves). They only obey me as a 
landlord is generally obeyed. I don’t know whether there is any connexion between 
religion and succession to property. With us Nambudiris the son performs the father’s funeral 
i-eremonies, but the father’s self-acquisition goes to his elder brother or elder brother’s son 
*• 1 ill-ad of the ilium. 1 don’t think it is proper that the Nayars should be changed from 

Mai iimakkat hayam into Makkatliayain. That J understand is what is intended. (Note _It was 

lu re explained to the witness that such was not the intention of the proposed Act and that 
the intention was simply to provide a permissive form of marriage). No marriao-e law 
will work iu Malabar, however much you punish. Amongst respectable Nayars I should say 
i hut the parties to a Sambaudham consider themselves bound to conjugal fidelity while the 
union lasts. Amongst the poorer classes the practice may be lax. In many eases the union 
h>for life. I think iu the majority of unions this is the case amongst respectable classes 
The respectable people are iu a minority. By respectable men, 1 mean, men who respect 
truth. Amongst Nambudiris, the Namhudiri women do not generally have their ‘t&ji-kettu’ 
performed until after puberty. If the ESndras chose to follow the example of the Nambudiris 
in this respect, I should not say that auy dusham (harm or penalty j would accrue to them. 

\ few Sudras here and there now do not perform the 'tali-kettu’ until after the o-irl reaches 
puberty. Such cases, however, are not numerous. 

Taken down by me In the presence oj the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayahnu and admitted by him to he correct. 

Shoranore, 

12th June 1891. 
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H M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 









Witness No. 93. 


* 

OLAPANNAMANA NARAYANAN NAMBUDIRIPAD. 

Age 54.—YaUinazhi Anisam.—-JYalluvanad Taluk, 

Our illain has extensive estates* but I can’t tell the amount of assessment. My 
Karan a van sent me here to represent our illain* 1 have heard what the last witness 1ms sri id 
In my opinion the Bildra tA11 keLfcu. is riot a purifying ceremony* but is a real marriage* If a 
Nnyar girl dies before riUikettu the death pollution is only the same as birth pollution. After 
tillibetfcu if the girl dies, the pollution to her family is a real death pollution. Amongst 
Nambudiris the tali is tied on by the bride's father, Amdhgst Sudras it is the tying of 
the tali which makes the relation of husband and wife- I don't know what to make of the 
practice of the mother sometimes tying the talk We have often wondered at this practice* 
and questioned its propriety. 1 have studied the SastriU* I have a copy of the Kerala 
Mahatmyarn. I have not read it carefully. Amongst Nambudiris youths have to undergo a 
ceremony called Samovar than am. That is to be performed at time of marriage. If it was 
not performed the Nambndiri would be oiii-easted, and it is an essential preliminary to the 
marriage. The suggestion that the Tdlikeitu in case of a Nayar girl analogous to 8amA- 
varthanam in the case of a Brahman boy seems to be reasonable* If the Hudras copied the 
Nambudiris* and postponed the t&likettu until after thogirl attained puberty, there is no doshom 
which would result from it. The Nayar girl would not in such case be turned out of caste. 

I think the tJ cabins of a temple are the authority in each case to decide whether any person 
should be forbidden to enter the temple. 1 don’t think tint inter-marriages between sub-divi¬ 
sions of Sadras who do not usually intermarry would entail the penalty of exclusion from the 
temples. In the Cochin Rajah's Kovilagam the ceremony equivalent to t&lifeettn is called 
Vrll In the Zamorm's palace it is called tdlikeitu. The Cochin royal family is a Kshatriya 
family. Iu the Veil which they celebrate, there is Pdutgrahanain and Sapfapadi and a 
Nambudiri accepts the bride's hand, The Veil is performed with all the Vedic rites except 
that wife does not change gdtvam } and there is no pollution to the survivor in case of death of 
husband or wife. In the ZamonVs Knvilagams the talikettu is the only ceremony constituting 
marriage* Sambandliam in his Kuvitagams is attended by no sort of formality. There is no 
ostentation or publicity. In the Zaraorm's Knvilagams it is a member of the Kodungalur 
(Crartga no re) Rajah's family who should tie the tftli. One man may tie the tali on several 
ristecs, It gives no right to cohabit- As he is a Rajah the Tambuiattis can consort with 
Nambudiris only. I don't know the practice in other Knvilagams except Kadatkauad where 
the practice is the same as iu the Zatnorm’s Kovilagam. Kottayam Kovilagam is a Kshatriya 
Kovdsigam and ids practice is tlie same ns Cochin Kovilagam, The Nambuliri may be put aw.iy 
at the pleasure of the Tiunburaru. That I see is the practice, though there is no law to 
justify it. The Zamorin's family has no equal caste, with which they usually intermarry. 
There are some higher casre families such as the Cranga.nore Fsmily with which the Zamorin's 
family might intermarry* When a Tam Imran (male member of a Kovilagam) consorts with a 
Nayar woman there may, or may not, be some formalities* There is no rule. In my locality 
(Wulluvaii id) there is m> formality observed when a Nambudiri consorts with a Nayar girl. 
The girl's E&ranavan's consent is generally obtained ; how else could the Nambudiri find 
access to the girl ? Sometimes the Karaiiavan is not informed till afterwards* They don’t 
call each otherThusbfUid ami wife. (Last witness here interrupts and says the opposite*) The 
cohabitation of Nam bud iris with S-ndras is not according to ancient pramanams. It is only 
for sexual enjoyment S >n 19 Nambudiris give a part of their self-acquired property to their 

Nayar consort and her children. In a few cases Nambudiris bring their Nayar consort < 
into their ilium (house!; but this is regarded as a very objectionable practice* They will 
never associate with the Nambudiri Autarjanams (women). The Antarja* am sometimes 











speaks to them, and asks them to do some work, I believe, ami many people say, that there 
ought to be no departure from existing usage as to marriage. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
ifatayalam and admitted hi/ him to he correct- 
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Witness No. 94. 


PATHAYINGAL KOVILAG-ATHA YEDUYG ATIRTPAD. 

Age 81.—Karanavan of Tara wad—To raiend lands pat/ Rn, of) or 60. 

I am the pTralan of the Chernpulaskeri Devaswain. Valapozha is my Ainsfiio. Wal- 
litvmmd Taluk. I received the questions but have not sent in my replies. It is difficult to 
l,! -‘l‘ eve t ^ iat an y g’ood can arise from altering the existing customs as to marriage. People 
,n-e divided in opinion as to the Bill. Most of them think it will bo hard to work- The ob¬ 
jection is that the nephews may be left without any protector while the Karanavan is look- 
,n S alter his i be and children. I see no objection to legalizing the existing form of muni tge, 
u.d giving a share of self-acquired property to wife and children. I think one-fourth of seif- 
acquisitions should go tn wife and children in case of intestacy. A majority of the married 
hoiyar women remain in their own Taraw&ds after man fag*, There are mm& instances of 
•o bitrary divorce in my locality, but not many. Adultery is the usual ground of divorce. The 
woman sometimes terminates the Sambamlham. The cause alleged is that the husband does 
imt give her property enough. IUranavans don’t interfere. The parties are left to do as they 
Incase. | he people ought to be made to like a law which makes adultery by husband, or by 
w.fe, the only ground of divorce. In most cases the Sambandharn lasts for life I don’t 
know any instance of a woman having had during her life-time more than 2 or -3 husbands 
after another. I don’t know of any case of polyandry in my vicinity. I hear that it 
mrv.ves in two or four Taraw&da. The men in such cases don’t like it, but" they submit from 
■dicrticm to the woman. Nambudiri Anandaravans do occasionally persuade the wives of their 
•■mams to accept them as husbands. I only know of 2 or 4 such cases. In such cases the 

H ‘ • " r ■ * 13 P Ut 1 1 k,10W 0f uo in **nee ^ioh a woman has two husbands at 

c- same n,ne Where a husband h» self-acquisitions and hi. wife lives with him he . B „ bl 

■ .. .e guardian of his wife and clnldren. Where the husband has uo separate propel-tv 
md Wltt!re *"• '•”* “ h « «» K&ranavan ought to be the guLiau. 

Take*, down by me in the. presence of the Commission , read over to the adtnee* ; 
Malmjalam ami admitted by him to be correct. witness u, 
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kairatta Ichara menon, 

Age 34 -- K ‘ ldam btohi [ n lf mm Amsam, I Vallumnad Taluk. . 

Ain 1’arawad Karanavan. Tara wad pays R s 700 , 

' 1 . \1 nit JO of them are ’ TheiJ^ ^ 
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divorce ought to lie checked. This is the opi non of most of my respectable neighbours with 
whom I have spoken in my amsam and the surrounding amsams. There are very few N'ayar 
Taraw&ds in my locality that are Wfell-to-do. Some Anandaravans take land on rent and can 
thus earn something for themselves. They rent lands*fr<>m Janmis and otherSj outside their 
own Turn wilds. If the husband cau maintain Iiis wife, he generally biings her to live with him. 
Such cases in my locality nre few. All wives willTive with their husbands for 2 or 3 months in 
the year, for the rest of the year most of them live in their own Tarawad. About 50 Tarawa da 
in my locality perhaps have Anandaravans who earn something for themselves by trade in 
paddy, aud money lending. Most of them desire to provide for their wives" and children. 
This tendency lias been growing for the last 20 years. It is difficult for me to offer an ex¬ 
planation as to how this tendency originated. When the wife and children live with the 
husband, the husband is the de facto guardian. When the wives aud children live in their 
own Tarawads, the Karanavan supplies them with food. When the father cau meet the ex¬ 
penses of educating his children, lie generally d-ics so. Where the father has no means, the 
KArauavau educates the children. Where the father has no property, the KA ran a van is the 
litter guardian, if helms property. If the Karanavan has no sufficient Tarawad property, I 
think the responsibility of maintaining children should be put on the father. Tlio custom of 
the locality is that the Karanavan must support all the members of his Tarawad even if there 
is no Tarawad property. Even it’ the father had property, th > Karanavan would be blamed 
if lie neglected to supply all the members of his Tarawad with necessaries. If a Karanavan 
said to his Anandaravans, “ I have no Tarawad property. 1 can’t support you as I have 
a wife aud children to support. You must work and maintain yourself,” his conduct 
would be socially viewed with disfavour. I think | of intestate self-acquisitions should 
go to wife and children. I can’t give any particular reason for fixing on that fraction 
l know ten or twelve Nayar women in my amsam who have changed their Sambandhakaraus 
live or six times. Divorces are not very frequent. I can remember fully fifty instances 
in my amsam. It is generally the husband who puts away the wife. It is very rare 
that the wife puts away the husband. I don’t pei-soually know of any instance of poly¬ 
andry, I have heard of the practice in many places. By polyandry, I mean, a woman pub¬ 
licly having more than one Sambandhakaran at the same time. I have never heard of a 
woman having more than two at a time. Ijjresume both the Sambandhakarans are parties to 
the arrangement. I would stop polyandry, aud regulate divorce. Husbands now 
sometimes put away their wives simply because they take a fancy to another 
woman. I think divorce should not be allowed except for (1) adultery, (21 habitual 
disobedience, (3j incurable disease, such as leprosy. Respectable people now only divorce 
ou these grounds. I would not adopt the Bill as it is. I would omit the provisions as 
to registration. We can’t go to court for a divorce; some other method should be devised. 

I can offer no suggestion. These are the principal objections that occur to me. The form of 
marriage prevailing here is called 'Sambandham’ or ‘KidakliuraKidahkura is a term used in 
Wall Li van a<l Taluk, In Pal ghat the ceremony is sometimes accompanied with a declaration 
that the union is to last for six months. I understand that this declaration is now rare, 
though formerly it was in frequent use. The declaration does not necessarily mean that the 
union must terminate in six months. It is* a mere form. I would retain all customary 
restrictions as to caste, consanguinity and affinity. Cases of polygamy are very rare. It is 
improper and I would stop it. The union of a Nayar man and woman bv ‘Sambandham’ or 
'Kidahkura 1 generally lasts for life. 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read ever to the witness in 
Malay atom and admitted by him to he correct. 
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Witness No. 9G. 


PANANGAT KARA YANA ME NON alias NANU MENON. 

Age 44.—'CheriipulashSri Amsam, Wallttvaimd.—Anmtdaravan managing TaravTid. 

My Karan avail is the Tahsiklar of Em ad. My tarawad pays over Us. (J00 asses.s- 
nit-ni. Lands are mostly held oil Kan ant. Am a member of the District Board. I have sent 
in my answers to the questions. In my opinion the proposed marriage legislation should 
■ irher be compulsory or should not take place at all. If the Bill is permissive there will be 
dissensions in families. Some will marry under the new law, some will not. They will quarrel 
together as to which is properly married. It may happen that there is only one adult male 
as ivaranavan. If he gives all to liis wife and children, his nieces and nephews will have to 
starve. If the lavv of guardianship is altered Karanavans who marry under the Act will lose 
interest in their tarawads and the tarawads will become extinct as tarawads. I have known 
'»f many instances, going back for 50 years, in which fathers have made proper provision for 
their wives and children. What then is the advantage of a permissive law? If a law is 
passed at all it ought to affect all classes equally. We may divide the persons interested iu 
the Bill into three classes : — 


1st Class. —Nambudiris, Rajahs, Sthanis wholly object to change. 

Snd Class .—The respectable class of tarawads, including public officials and English 
educated classes. This class I would subdivide into two. One subdivision is the public 
officials, English educated people and those who imitate them. They have their wives and 
children to live with them and think it unnecessary to look after their tarawads and think 
that is proper. The other subdivision follows the Rajahs and Sthanis (chief men) ami con¬ 
servatives who object to change. They say “we can now give away our self-acquired pro¬ 
perty' to our wives and children, and no law is required.” 

ord Class. The poorer classes are as a whole opposed to the law, because they 
iiiink that the whole responsibility of supporting their wives and children (from which they 

are now lree) will fall upon them. It is seldom that the poorer Nayars have their wives 
living with them. 


inhere a man has not many members in his tarawad, he will have his wife to live 
with him. Some people think that the new law will create difficulties with reference to the 
observance of the rules of pollution (pnlab It may make it difficult to perform funeral cere¬ 
monies, because perhaps I he wives will not be able to visit their tarawads on the death of a 
tarn wail relative. According to custom the women of he tarawad should be present 
at the tarawad in case of a dca'li. I do not go so fai as to say ihat the attendance 
-d the women is then indispensable. The women should take part in the 15 days 
pvla, under the guidance of the Afchiknrisv who officiates on the occasion. The 
poorer classes of Kanamdars and tenants, who hold under Rajahs, Na.nbudiris, and 
I maples will b ■ afraid ol tbeir land-lords and from this fear will be deterred from 
following the new law. Arc, ndaiM vans who have been educated by their K 3 ran a vans, 
and who by means of that education are rolling i„ wealth, may say, “It is the 
Government Order. There is no obligation to support brothers and sisters, uncles and 
omts " Thus near relatives in the taraw&d may be left to starve by an Atmndaravan edneat- 

:<i fr °™ ti,raw,W Wa - The neflr kw create litigation and min tarawads. KAranavuns 
who inarry under the Act, will cea«e to educate their Anandaravans. At least this is what 
haranavans w, I apprehend- Personally T am not altogether opposed to legislation. It will 
.iot hurt me. However I think that all that is needed is testamentary power over self- 
acqujsitions. I only beg that all the difficulties may be fully considered, and that if any 
legislation bo resolved on, it may be made compulsory. I have heard that polyandry pra- 







vuilod (nwe. I floret know of any instance now. My fcarawad falls under the 2 nd class ahore 
described, holding hinds under the big Nambudiri land-lords. 

Taken down by me in the. presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Mo hit/a l am and admitted by him to be correct . * 
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Witness No. 97. 


KOLATHUR KELUNHI VAR1YAR. 


.4 17 -' 53 — I am on Anandaravan in my tarawdd—Kolath u r Am saw —II alluvanad Taluk. 


My tarawrul pays Rs. 3000 assessment direct. We Vave about 400 tenants, most 
ot whom have puttabs. I think about 200 of the tenants are Nayars. I am Adhigari of the 
amsam. The population of Kolathur amsam is 4,000 and odd. There may be 200 taraw&ds 
of Nayars in the amsam. My Karanavan has sent in his answers to the interrogatories. 
Those are his answers now shown me (No. 258). My own opinion is that there is no objec¬ 
tion to passing a permissive marriage law. In Kolathur amsam some favour and some oppose 
the Hill. I think 50 "/o would he in favour of legislation. There arc no educated people in 
Kolathur. They would not like the Bill as it stands. I have spoken to only ten or twenty 
persons about the Bill. From information given by them I guess that, the number in favour 
of the Bill may be 50 n / 0 . The necessary modifications are :— 

( 1 ) Omit provisions as to registration. 

(2) There must be no resort to Court for a divorce. 

(3) Nut more than half of intestate self-acquisitions should go to wife and children. 

( 4 ) The other half should go to the man’s own TWazhi, not to the Taraw&d Kara- 


navan. 

( 5 ) Father should only be guardian if his wife and children live with him. 

( 6 ) Caste and customary restrictions ought not to he violated. 

I have heard of instances of polyandry in my amsam ten years ago. I have not 
heard of any instances recently. I don’t know of any instance in my amsam of a Nayar 
w.nnan having changed her Sambandham more than twice. Divorces are few. I can 
remember 8 or 10 cases of divorce. One or two only have been arbitrary. The reasonable 
"rounds of divorce are ( 1 ) adultery on either side, ( 2 ) habitual disobedience of wife, 
scolding the husband, (4) misappropriating the husband’s property. Matrimonial 
causes should be decided by a caste panehiyat. Persons qualified to serve should be nomina¬ 
te each amsam. It would be unnecessary to pay them. To the best of my knowledge 
> minritv of Navar unions last for life. I don’t altogether agree with my Karanavan a 
views' I did not tell him that I meant to express views differing from lus My Karana¬ 
vi is 59 and is my direct elder bro,her. It was at his request that I came. I think testa¬ 
mentary power over self-acquisitions should be granted. 

Taken down by me in the pretence of the Commission ; read over to the . witness in 
Malay alam and admitted by him to be correct 

H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 


Shoraiioro, 
13th June 1891. 


Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 93. 

pArakkAt tjnnishnan el'aya nayar. 

ri 

Age 4 -j—K uruvambalam Amsum—Walluvanad Taluk. 

My elder brother is my KAranavan. Our tar.rwAd pays about Ks- 2,000 assessment. 
VVe have also about 400 tenants who hav r e separate puttahs. I have not sent replies to the 
interrogatories. My KAranavan has done so. Those are his answers now shown me (No. 265). 
Personally 1 see no objection to passing a permissive marriage law for Nayars. Tliere 
may be 100 tarawads of Nayars in my amsam. 75 per cent, are opposed to the propos¬ 
ed law. '1 he population of the amsam is between 3,050 and 4,000. Those who favour legis- 
'■ition object to registration of marriage. They object to having to go to Court for a divorce. 

a.sle and customary restrictions ought to be retained Half of intestate sell acquisitions 
iiught to go to wife and children ; half to tarawad, and not t:) the tavazlii. Father should 
’ ' 1 L v guardian of wiie and chfldren when they live with him, Nayars who can afford it 
l.eep their wives with them in their bouses. Ju a majority of cases the wife does not leave 
tiei tarawad h use. 1 estamentary power over self-acquisitions should be granted. I would 
■etam the restriction making it compulsory on the testator to provide for his wife and children. 

I have heard of rare cases of polyandry in my amsam. I cauh say that it tins ceased to be 
practised, but it is rare. In most cases the Sam band ham lasts for life. I know of about ten 
or twelve cases of divorce during my lifetime in my amsam amongst Mayors. It would be good 
" J have a law t0 st0 P ca P ri cicms divorce. A caste pauehayat should bo the tribunal to decide 
divorce cases. I mean what I have said viz that in my amsam all Mayors who have formed 
Sambandlmm have kept their wives for life except in ten or twelve cases so far m I know. 

Taken clown by me in the ■presence of the Commission ■ read over to the witness in 
hit t lo y a lam and admitted by him to be correct. 

II, M. WINTER BOTH AM, 

Collector and CommissInier 


Shoranore, 
13 th June 1891 


.} 


Witness No. 99. 

karitmathil AC hud a menon. 

Age 3o.~Chekod Amsam, Form ani^lst Grade Pleader practising at Falghat. 

My tarawad pays Ra, 150 assessment. My elder brother is the Karauavan. I have 
sent m my answers to the interrogatories. I think a permissive marriage law is highly desira¬ 
ble. I should like to see some modifications in the Bill, but I would accept the Bill as it is 
rather than have no reform. The modifications I desire arc as follows 

(1) I should wish the law to sanction divorce by mutual agreement. 

(2) think in cases of intestacy half the «®lf-aequi s ition.° should go to wife and 
flie 0ther h “ ,f ,hOTU b * *"<>«* i» equal shares between the tnrawdd and ihe 

' f (tl a 

(3) I would restrict ihe right of tlie wife :ind children (o clnim maintenance from 

^“elt. "'' ie " e ,ir “ 0Ut * t,ie •—»« "•••» with or without her 

(4/ As a matrimonial tribunal I would Putnresi a n „ nfl us_ , c 

:r - -e - -> — s. . . - i r 
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(5} As to registration, I would have a formal declaration executed at the time of 
marriage, and the subsequent registration of this should be compulsory. The declaration 
should be signed by bride and bridegroom and by their guardians and witnesses. The de¬ 
claration should be to the effect that the parties elect to marry under the Act. 

(6) The husband should be the guardian of wife and children in all cases. 

• 

In South Malabar the wives generally dwell after marriage in their own tarawad, 
unless the husband iB an official, a Vakeel, or an English educated person having means to 
maintain the wife. While tho wife lives in her tarawad the Karanavan supplies absolutely 
nothing but food. The Karanavan in Pahjhat generally accumulates the tarawad income for 
his own wife and children. In Ponnani he will generally only give a portion to his wife and 
children. In Pal ghat he generally tries to give the whole. Often at the time of marriage 
the husband is an impecuuious Anandaravan. He lives the major portion of the year with his 
wife in her house and is maintained there. He creates discord in the wife's family, by criti¬ 
cising the conduct of the Karanavan. Litigation will then ensue, and the wife’s tavazhi pro¬ 
perty will be dissipated or they incur debts. When he becoiffes Karanavan of his tarawad, 
in his turn, he tries to make things straight by giving tarawad property to his wife and 
children. I could mention many instances of this. This is specially conspicuous in Elappalli, 
Kavulpad, Chittnlanjeri, Agathetara. There may be between 200 and 300 tarawads 
in an amsam on an average. Out of 30 or 40 respectable tarawads in Agathetara, more 
than ten have been injured in this way. The general practice in Palgliat Taluk in many of the 
respectable tarawads, is for the Navar husband to live in his wife’s house. He is fed there. 
I have been practising at Palgliat since the establishment of the Sub-Court here in 18S4. 1 

have personally been engaged in not less than 20 suits between Karauavans and Anandaravans 
of the sort above described. The Karanavans are powerless to forbid-the women to have their 
husbands in the house, because if they did forbid it the women would worry the Karanavan 
with suits lor maintenance. At present there is nothing to restrict capricious di vorce. The 
ordinary form of union here is called Kidukkura. The union is intended to last for life and 
often does so. X should say 60 or 70 per cent, of the 'Kidakkura' unions last for life. Arbi¬ 
trary divorce is not very common, but there are many cases. I could mention 70 or 80 ins¬ 
tances. Most of them are the resnlt of mere whim. If the woman can find a better match 
she changes her husband. Generally it is the wife’s mother who brings about divorces of 
this sort. Social opinion is no check on this, though such conduct is disapproved. If the 
second husband is a rich man the wife’s status is improved and she is in no way looked down 
upon. As the Nayar marriage is in no way a religious matter, and is only a contract, I should 
like to see it dissoluble like other contracts by mutual consent- (1) Adultery on the part of the 
wife, (2) Misconduct on the part of either, (3) Intemperance on the part of the husband (the 
women are rarely addicted to drink), (4) Lunacy, (5) Loss of caste, are reckoned as reasonable 
gronnds of divorce. I have known of instances of a Navar woman having changed husbands sixor 
seven times. It is Dot the custom for the Palghafc Nayars to have more than one wife at a time. 
I know of rare instances in which a Palgliat Nayar has two wives. In such instances no cere¬ 
mony is performed at the union with the second woman, and she is merely regarded by the 
husband’s tarawad es a concubine. She would not be allowed to come to the husband's tarawad 
for any ceremony. After 'Kidakkura’ the wife is always brought to the husband's house for 
a visit, and it is then that the husband presents her with clothes. At the Kidakkura when the 
wedding guests are assembled, one of the bridegroom's party says to the mother-in-law in the 
hearing of all “ Let the son of such a woman visit so and so (giving the name) for six months.’' 
To this the girl’s mother replies. f ‘ Let him come and go as long as he lives." The idea is that 
the d6sam people of the bridegroom undertake that he will not dissolve the union for six months. 
Generally husbands are bound to supply their wives with clothing twice a year. I think the 
period of six months was probably fixed with reference to these half yearly periods. This decla¬ 
ration is always made when the ‘Kidakkura’ ceremony is gone through. There are many cases 
in which the man and woman cohahit without any ceremony, and the connexion ripens into 
marriage by the man acknowledging the woman as his wife. If the man acknowledges the 
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connexion by his conduct, ibe woman is considered to be bis wife. No social stigma, atlachea 
— th e man or the woman in such cases. The formalities of Kidakknra are usually gone 
through in the case of moat unions. The cases in which ■ Kidakknra’ « 

would not exceed 2 or 3 in a hundred. In IWaui the nn.on of mau and woman is ca^ 

‘Sambandham-’ So it is in Walluvanad, so far as my knowledge goes. I P^ctmed to, 
years as a pleader at Ottapalam in Walluvanad, and never heard the term Eidakkura used 
there- I believe polyandry is extinct in Palgkat. I have heard that it prevailed m I omn. 
un rJ Walluvanad some 40 years ago. I would retain caste restrictions, and restrictions as 
consanguinity and affinity. In Palghat the Nnyars try to arrange marriage so that the ha - 
band and wife may be of equal caste. It is common in Palghat Taluk for 1 attar Brahmans 
to consort with Nuyar women. I don’t know whether they go through the Kidakknra cere¬ 
mony. There is a general desire that power of testamentary disposition over Sell-acquisitions 
-hould be granted. I would restrict the power by declaring that the wife and children shou 
fret a specific fraction. The general opinion of the people is that there should he some reform 
In the direction of getting a marriage law. All Palghat Nayars would admit that a shaie of 
self-acquired property should be given to wife and children, and the general wish would je 
ihut the balauee should hi inherited by ibe tAvazhi, instead of by the tarnwad. Even amongst 
Lhe lower classes such legislation as I have suggested is desired. I was one of the signatones- 
Ul the petition now shown mo (Current No. 53 -Legislative Department.) A meeting wag 
convened by me. About 100 Nayars attended, and it was resolved to submit a petition to 
Government. The petition was drafted and circulated for signatures. All the local Nayar 
officials took part in it. I produce a book in which the Proceedings of the Meeting are 
recorded. Nos. 1-2-5-G-8-23-24-27-28-30-31-32-33-34-35-3G-38-39 and 40 are either res¬ 
pectable j,annus or tenants of large farms. There is a general desire amongst the N ayars of 
Palghat that the members of a tarawad should have a right to demand partition, where a 
majority of them wish it. I can’t give the etymology of the word ‘ Kidakknra . 

Taken down htj me in the presence of the Commission; read over to the witness win- 
understands Mnylish and admitted btj him to he correct. 

Palghat, } tT. M- WINTER BOTHAM, 

15tu June 1891,/ Collector and Commissioner 

TVitnpsa No. 100. 


VALIA KONIKAL EDAM PANG I ATCHAN- 

Age 33. 

I am oiiD of the junior members of the Palghat Rajah's family. There are about 
;,() ma le members of the family senior to me. I desire to express my opinion 
mi the proposed legislation. I think it is desirable, and I concur with the last 
witness as to the modifications which are necessary. I fieard his evidence- I don’t 
know wliat the Valia Rajah 1 3 opinion is. 1 know that lie gives all his property to his 
wife and children and lives with them. I have discussed the matter with 5 or G 
members of my Taraw&d and they concur in my opinion. I have separate Tavazhi estates 
which are under my direct management, T pay Rs, 200 and odd assessment and have 20 or 
2 "> tenants. In ordinary Tarawads the wives live with their husbands if the husbands can 
support them. Thu male members of the Palghat Rajah’s family have their wives to live with 
fhem. In the majority of cases the Nayar wives live in their own Tarawads and their hus¬ 
bands visit them there. 

TnJcen down % me in, the presence of the Commission ■ read over to the witness m 
Malayolam and admitted by him to he correct. 

Palghat, | H. M, WI NT ERBOTH A M 7 

15iu June 1091.3 


Collect o?' and Comm isstoner . 
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Witness No. 101. 

KONGOT T A PUN HI ELATA NAYAR. 

Age (78. 

I am not tlie senior in my Taraw&d, We are 10 or 20 houses* all originally of one 
Tarawad, and the eldest member gets the Sthanam (title). I am the •eldest member of my 
branch. The family has 300 or 400 tenants. The assessment is all paid by the tenants. My 
branch has only 3 or 4 tenants. It was the Valia Xayar who sent in answers to the interro¬ 
gatories. I have not heard anything about the proposed legislation before today. Our 
family could not accept nmy marriage legislation, I don’t know what the people think about 
it In our family Nambudiris consort with the females. The Narabudiris receive an 
allowance from our family for their necessities for visiting the Taraw&d, Sometimes the 
Nambudms will give presents to their Nayar consorts. Sometimes they give property } but 
it is very rare. My Karanavan the Valia Nayar asked me to»attend here to represent him as 
he was sick. He did not tell me wltat I should say for him. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Shilayalam and admitted by him to he correct. 

Palghat* l H. M. WINTERBQTHAM* 

15th Jure 1891, 5 Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 102. 

KIZIXAKKUMPUHATHA KANNAXTXNHI NAYAR. 

Age oo .—Munditr Amsam. Palghat — 2nd Grade Pleader -practising tit Palghat for 

10 years in Mnnxif’s Court 

I heard the 90th witness Achuda Menon give lxis evidence. I ngree in most that he 
said. I think however that the Nayars do not desire a right of partition of Tarawad property. 
At present officials and Vakeels give part of their self-acquired property to their wives. Ka- 
ranavaus in like manner give portions to their wives and children, but it is front the tarawad 
property. This does lead to dissension. There is dissension in nearly all the big Nayar 
families in Palghat Taluk from this cause. Anandaravaus can sometimes earn property by 
taking lauds on rent. When they do so they provide for their wives and children from 
whnt they earn. They usually give the whole to their wives and children. Person¬ 
ally I think a Naynr’s self-acquisitions, if he die intestate, should be divided into three— i to 
wife and children, J to deceased’s tarawad, and to his own tdvazhi. Generally the K&raua- 
van is a distant relative, and to keep alive his interest in his Auandaravans,’£ should be given 
to the tarawad. One-third should be given to tavazhi in recognition of the natural love to 
mother, brothers and sisters. I think the father should be the guardian of wife and children in 
all cases. It would be a great encouragement to him to work. Under the influence of the tara- 
wad system Anandaravaus have no incentive to work and become lazy. An and a ravens except 
iu towns, have no scope for employment except in agriculture. The majority of the Nayar 
tarawads in Palghat Taluk are certainly poor, but they are better off than most of the Nayar 
taraw&ds in the other taluks of South Malabar. Tbe Nayars generally desire testamentary 
power over self-acquisitions. In my opinion the power should not be subject to any restric¬ 
tion. The fear lest the wife should desert the husband operates to prevent the husband from 
giving wives property inter vivos . It is generally the girl's mother who selects the husband, 
aud she is chiefly influenced by the amount of property that the man has. I would wish the 
girl to exercise her own choice of a husband even if she were ouly 14 years old. The Kara- 
uavan cares nothiog for her; her mother thinks of nothing but money; aud her father has no 
claim over her. As long as the mother lives the daughter’s attachment to tbe tarawad will 
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be strong. I think that all the Nayars should be allowed to intermarry as one caste, 
should be glad to see the Bill recognize intermarriage between alt divisions of Nayars. 
would go so far as to abolish by law the prohibition of intermarriage between sub-divisions o 
Nayars. 1 am a Matriculate. Polygamy should be prohibited. There are now four Nayars 
reading iu England. One of them is my brother. He is reading for the Civil Service in 
London. Two are reading for Medicine. One is reading for the Bar. Three are from Pal- 
irhat and one is from Ponnaui. I am paying for my brother’s education in England. My 
tarawSd pays Ha. 350 as assessment, and the tenants pay Rs. 80 iu addition. I manage the 
tarawad affairs with the consent of my elder brother. When the Pattars here consort with 
Nayar women/they, most of them, have already Brahman wives of their own. They don t go 
through the ceremony of ‘Kidakkura’ when they consort with Nayar women. The derivation 
i f 'Kidakknra* is I think, Kidakka+paraga. Paraga means to ask—to ask permission. Thus 
the phrase means to ask permission for cohabitation. In Palgliatcven if Anandaravans marry 
with their Karanavan’s consent it is not usual for the Karanavan to support the Anandaru- 
\ au’s wife in his tarawad, except in the case of well-to-do tarawads. Anandaravan has a rig it 
to have his wife with him in the favawad house if he has the means to support her. He would 

do this irrespective of the Karanavan’s wishes. In almost all the tarawads the Karan a vans 

and Anandaravans are fighting. The Anandaravans are not so submissive as they wtix foi 
merly. Karanavans call the Anandaravans impertinent and disobedient. In most tarawad^ 
llie number of members is quite beyond one man’s management. If the Kfiranavan s hands 
were strengthened the whole tarawad would be ruined. Karanavans always liave their wives 
to live with them. In most cases, the Karanavans are very old and infirm men. 

Taken down ly me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admittedly him to le correct. 


Palgliat, 
15th June 1891. 


H. 51. WINTERBQTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 103. 

KUNYANUNHI MANNUR MUNNlM NAYAR. 

Age 44 . 

I have a separate Malikhana of 900 f ana ms a year. Nine persons altogether in my 
family receive Malikluuia from Government. My amsam is Tadtikkasheri, 12 miles West of 
Palghat As far as l have enquired the majority of the Nayars in my locality de-ire a marri¬ 
age law, on the lines indicated in my replies to the questions, I have spoken about the 
matter to about 15 people j and about 10 of them were in favour of legislation, 1 knew 
nothing about the matter till I got the questions of the Commission* There are about 100 
Nayar tarawads in my amsam. I think divorce ought to be regulated. Barren ness , incur¬ 
able disease, mutual disagreement are supposed to be reasonable grounds of divorce. But 
after divorce the woman must be maintained by the husband. Our tarawad is now divided 
into fire smaller tarawads, each having no community of interest with the rest. The 5 tara¬ 
wads live in seven houses- The number of members would be about 40, 

Taken down by vie in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to he correct . 

Palghat, 

lota June 1891. 




H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner, 










Witness No. 104. 

ELAYATTA ACHUDA MENOiY 

Age 49.—Pallamchdthamir Amsavl.—Palghal Taluk. 

Am Anandaravan in my Tarawad. Tarawad assessment is about Rs. 3000. Onr ta- 
rawSd is divided into three branch tarawAds, and I nm the h. ad of ra* branch. Each b-anch 
has separate property, and there is also joint tarawad crone-ty. My branch assessment is 
abo'it Rs. Id 0 i>. I took part in the meeting held atsPalghat last year in whi«b it was re¬ 
solved to petition Government to give a Bill about marriage. I ‘don’t remember what was 
settled at tbe meeting, hut I know 1 did not agree with the meeting. I think if we get a 
marriage b.w, the tarawAds will cease to prosper, as no property will l a p>e to tbe tarawad- 
I don’t know what my Nayar neighbours think There are but few Nay»r tarawAds in my 
locality. They are divided in opinion, and I don’t know wdiat the opinion of the majority 
is. The Karanavans and Anandaravana in all the important tarawads are in a state of 
hatred and dissension. Rig I\arariavan treats the joint prope-tv as if it w - -s his own p* ope-tv. 
He will he the head of his own branch, and will have no affection for the members of other 
lu anches. He will want to benefit his own wife and child-en. It is usual for fatheis to trive 
some part of their self-acquisitions to their wife aid child en. I think testamentary power 
over self-acquisitions should be granted, and that that power would suffice I would uphold 
existing law as to succession in case of intestacy. Brahmans and our own caste p-ople consort 
with our women. I wish to say that Tavazhi property should not lapse to ihe tarawAd. TA- 
Vazhi property is p-operty acquired by Anandai avuns. They get property by t-nde in paddy, 
by cultivating tarawad and other lands on lease. The females get property fiom their hus¬ 
bands- That is Tavazhi property. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Malayalam and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, J H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15th June 1891. J Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 105. 

POLLfiKAT KITTUjSTHI JNTAYAR. 

Age 60 . — Eottai Amsam . Palghat Taluk. 

I am the Karanavan of my Tarawad. The tarawad lands pay about T?s. 230* I hare 
not find any interrogatories me, I find that people are divided in opinion as to marriage 
legislation. I hare not discussed the matter with many people, nnrl I can't say what the 
majority think. There may be ab nit 300 houses of Nayars in TCottai, Jly tnraw&d pays the 
m st assessment of any in the Amsam, I don't think a mai riage law would be objectionable. 
I Lave not studied the subject. There is dissension in every respectable tarawad iu my loca¬ 
lity. Whim our Anandaravans grow up and form Sambandbam they compbiin that MieKara- 
an van does not supply their wants. They refuse to work for the taraw&d. 8 nine fonn 
Sambandhflm with, st me against, the wish of the Karar avan Sometimes a t«»aw&d lias 
five or six tavazhis, and the Kara navan will only feci ; flection hr his own ia v azhi. Some 
Karanavans dispose of the tarawad property as if it were their own. 

Tal'i'di down by me in the 'presente of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
Unto i/ii 1 am and admitted f < him to be correct. 

rnlghftt, ^ li. M. WI NT EB BOTH AM, 

15th June 1891. ^ 


.. Collector and Commissioner. 


















Witness No. 106. 

VADAVATTE TAP PAN NAVAK. 

« 

Age 48.-—Pal uteri Aviata-m, Paly hoi—Tanmt id pays tut of ft a 1 OO, 

I pay about Rs 300 assessment* in my own name. I a-n the KArauavau * 
1 have sent in my ^answers to the questions, 1 have no objection to a marri¬ 
age law being passed. I have discussed the matter with many people in my amsnm 
d in Palghatt Many people desire the hfw. Some who am uneducated object to it- A majority 
of the p -pie are well-informed. There are about SOD tarawads in my am sain. The S than is don’t 
want the Bill. A majority of the middle class people wish for it. I i h ink that partition of Tara- 
wad property should be obtainable if and when a majority of the members desire it. 1 believe 
a majority of the Naya r s would agree with inc. There is now no end to strife between the 
Karanavan and the junior members. In case of intestacy I would give half of self-acquisi¬ 
tions to wife and children. The jplhei* half should be divided equally between the tarawad 
and t&vazhi. Testamentary power over self-acquisitions should be granted and should be 
unrestricted. The father should be guardian of his wife and children. Even now it is the 
father in most cases who actually looks after them. He often does so even when they remain 
in the tarawAd house of the mother. I would not have the law render void inform** rrm ires 
between any sub-divisions of Nayars. If a woman married a man in a lower Nayar division, 
she should lose the right to enter her tar aw fid, but should have a claim to separate mainte¬ 
nance from her tarawad, In Chaughafc there are many instances of a Nayar woman marry¬ 
ing iu a lower division. All I ask is that if intermarriages between Nayar sub-divisions now 
prohibited are hereafter contracted the Jaw should not make them void. I would rernin the 
restrictions on consanguinity, I would not prohibit marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
In the Palghat Rajah's family this procedure is freely followed. Other Nayars do not 
generally marry in their deceased wife's tarawad. The prohibited degrees unionist all 
Nayars are the wife's lineal female ancestors or descendants. I would restrict divorce. A 
caste pauchayat appointed by the Court should be the tribunal in divorce cases. The grounds 
of divorce should be adultery and habitual disobedience only. In case of b rrenness or incu¬ 
rable disease a man should be allowed to marry a second wife, making proper provision for 
the maintenance of the first. I have 4 or 5 Aaanclaravans. Some means should be devised, if 
possible, to prevent the necessity of the bride and bridegroom appearing before a Registrar to 
register marriage. I was formerly the K arias tan of the Palghat Valia Rajah. He still tcca- 
8 ion ally consults me. I spend a good deal of my time at Palghat. I have a nephew who is 
a B. A., B. L,, I don't know any instance of Nayar in Palghat who has two wives. There 
are many difficulties in the way of making provision for wife and children by gift inter vivo*. 
The wife may die, or may desert the husband. I know an instance in which a man crave nil 
his property to his wife ; she died, and he was then not allowed by her relatives "even to 
enter the tarawad, I know of 4 or 5 instances in which wives who have received gifts of 
property from their husbands, afterwards deserted that husband for a wealtheir man. 
Divorces by husbands are very common. 

Taken down hy me in the premice of the Commission ; rend over to the witness in 
Malay ala m ami admitted by him to be correct 

Palghat, 

15th June 1891. 




H. 11. WlNTEKrOTHAir, 

h oiled nr and Com missloner. 











Witness No. 107. 


KALAMK A$TD AT IIIL GOVINDA MENON. 


.(■/<• 1’ei ur AiAsam, WaUnvanad Taluk. — 2ml Grad, rizadtr practising at t'ema’ap 


n rum 


\ hold a puct ah for nearly Rs. 100 in nay own name. 1 nm an Auandaravan in my 
uimwid, bat I am the manager. The tnrawad assessment is about Rs. 3 U 1 have >enr in 
my answers tu the interrogatories. I am in favour of a permissive marriage law. I wish fur 
'vntio muililieations in tlie Bhl. In rase of intestacy J would give half of self-acquisitions h* 
w 11 .- and children, ami half to the t,ivazhi, and not u the tarawad. The hither should be 
guardian of liis wife and children. 1 desire testamentary power over solf-arquisitions, and 
wuixlil imfc place it under any restriction. Tim man should be bound to maintain ln> m if» 
nnd children, i approve of this obligation being imposed bv the law. Either mm or wife run 
m_cA divorce at will, f would restrict the right of divorce. Adultery on the part of the wife, 
anti habitual disobedience should be the only grounds on which divorce r-hntjM lie grunted in 
i tie husband. Adultery and polygamy should be the grounds on which a w ife should be 
e* 3 Allied divorce. Cruelty, and habitual neglect to provide necessaries lire not sufficient reasons 
lor a wife to demand divorce. There may be some cases of cruelty in which the law might to 
a ow divert*.\ Marriages should be registered, but the bride nud bridegroom need not appear 
b fore a Registrar. A document might be drawn up at the time and place of marriage, *utd 
the husband or witnesses might get it registered afterwards. The present caste restrictions 
should not be ignored but should lie upheld by the Act. The law eau be hereafter modified if 
hi' Nayars desire that existing restrictions oil intermarriage should be relaxed. I would 
r- m atn the provision in the Bill limiting the prohibited degrees of cousauguinity Lu the 5th 
(jfegree. 1 do not think that a marriage beyond the 5 th degree would be objected tO> The 
cutttiwu is that a man shall not marry in liis own taraw&d. 1 have practised for l- years ai 
Tetnalapuram. It is It miles South West of Pal ghat. There are no Nambndiri illams in the 
Pal glint Taluk. The tali-kettu ceremony is not a real marriage. It gives uu right to cohubir 
li is invariably performed- If neglected the girl would be considered an oiueaste- I never 
heard of the performance of tali-kettu being neglected in any case It is part of the cere" 
m»my that the Manav&lan should tear a cloth on the 4th day in token that he dissolves the 
connexion- The term ‘Saraband-ham’ or* f Ividakkura* are used indiscriminately to denote 
marriage, f have attended eight or ten weddings in Perm- and the neighbourhood, and ai 
ft' i mi lap n ram, I have never heard a friend of the bridegroom declare Let so and so visit >•* 
ami -u naming the girlj for 0 months ' 1 I Invc never heard that such a declaration is ever 
made at weddings. I have been discussing the Bill with my friends and neighbours for tin 
h v> i, three mouths. 1 have discussed it with about 100 persons. The major portion of them 
w *re iu favour of marriage legislation. There may be about 10 } Nayar tarawMs in Beiur, 
-, u ,j about 50 in the Amsam where I now live. The majority of them are poor tarawad.v 
oq 7,; mdV rich fcarawads. If a tarawad has im income of 5000 paras of paddy (or Rs, 1500j 
1 diould class it as a rich taraw&d. In almost all tarawads, rich and poor, die Karanavaus and 
V mini him vans are quarrelling together. I can vouch that this disagreement dates from at 
h M>t 20 years back It arises from the partiality shown by Karan avans to their own tavazbis, 

I n sume cases the Aunidaravaris misbehave. Kaeanavans refuse them pocket-money (Mel- 


chiluvrt;, KAninavaus misappropriate the tarawad property, and alienate it, in favour of their 
wives and children. The Anandaravans misbehave, are disobedient and wilI not work. This 
■hi ure of things is common throughout all Malabar. I believe this evil \< inseparable from the 
M a r tuuakkafehay am system. I think that education, and the practice oi Kar ana vans 3 bring- 
iny their wives and children to live with them iu the KAranavans’ tarawad may have had 
—utething-to dp with this. Attachment to wife ami eluidrtui is growing stronger amongst 
\aval’s, both uf rich and poor tarawads. I would propose to give half oi a man's self acqui¬ 
sitions to his t&vazhi out of fear of public opinion- As the system actually exists, we musl 
do something for it. I did not attend Achuda Menon’s (99th witness,) meeting last year, 
nor did I sign the petition to Government. I am not a member of the Kerala Rabba. Temi- 








lapuram where I practise, is in a corner of tho District, In these parts Nayar women 
generally remain in their own tarawads after manage- I should say about 33% of Ananda- 
ravans get some self -acquired property, either by gifts From, their fathers, by cultivating 
tarawad and other lands, and occasionally by trade. There is a class of the Nayars who earn 
their living by daily labour, chiefly S .3 agricultural labourers- In this class also the husband 
does not generally have liis wife to live with him. In almost all clases a tarawad will 
have some land held on Kanam or Vermnplttam. Tho ave.ago number of persons in a 
tar a w Ad will be 10 or 15. The largest number will be 100 or 120 members. Capricious 
divorces are numerous. Divorce suits I should wish to be determined by a pancli&yat appoint¬ 
ed by the Court. In my opinion, I should say tint as a holy the Navars are not in a 
flourishing condition, but are degenerating. Formerly An an dura vans and Jvaanavans cnltiia- 
ted their lands by their own joint labour. Now the K&ranuvans have generally leased 
out their lands to yearly tenants. The practice has increased of the last ten years and 
is growing. 

Token down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

Palghat, i H. 51. WINTERBOTHAM, 

15 th June 1801. ) Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 103. 

CHUVATHA KRISHNA^ NAYAR, 

Age 38 . — Pd lathulli Amsam ,— Palghat. 

My Tar,iwad pays Rs. 180 assessment. [ am an Anaudiravan. Am a first Grade 
Pleader, practising at- Palghat* I have sent in my answers to the questions. 1 am 
in favour of the proposed Legislation* I would modify the Bill in some respects- I would 
register a declaration to be made by tho parties at the marriage, in place of making the 
bride appear before a Registrar. Personally I do not object to resort to Court for a divorce. 
I see no alternative- The people generally object to it* I should desire the law 
to recognize divorce by mutual agreement- I& case of adultery l would allow divorce 
through a Court whether the adultery were by wife or husband, I would have cruelty 
by husband, and desertion for 2 years by either party, to be grounds for divorce. 1 
would accept proviso (1) in question 40 as it stands* A majority of the people would 
not go with me. 1 agree to nil the new rights proposed by the Bill. So far as 1 
know the Nayars of Palghat would, most of them, wish to give all their self-acquisitions to 
their children. I have been practising for 14 years at Calicut and Palghat. I was the 
Secretary of the Kerala Sabha in Calicut-, My connection with the Sab ha ceased 5 years 
ago. I took no part in drawing up any Bill. I left the Sabha about the time that it became 
a political association. I agree with what last witness says as to the unsatisfactory way in winch 
the Maru nuikk athay a m system is now working, and as to the dissensions generally prevailing 
in tarawads. I think this state of things is general throughout South Malabar, but dissen¬ 
sions are specially ripe in Palghat Taluk. I was in Calicut for 12 years as a pleader. When 
I first knew it, the stare of things in Calicut was not so bad as at the end of the 12 years. 
From the cases coming before me from Ponnaui, Eruad and Walluvauad, 1 judged that dis¬ 
sensions were general in those taluks. 80 or 40 suits for maintenance by junior members 
against K&ranavans came before me during 11 years, and these form the basis of my opinion, 
I often visited Ponnani, Ernad and Wallura&ad in criminal cases. 

Talari down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read aver tnMh* ivitncm who 
undemttnwts English and admitted by him to be correct, 

H, M WIXTFRUOTH AM, 

ijtdh c*nc a t 'initmtsmtattrc 


Palghat, j 

l firu -Ji \n I ) 










Witness No. 109. 


KARAT DAMODARA MENOX. 

« 

v 

Age 34. — JSlapulli Amstim. — Palghat. Taluk. 

i 

Am Anandaravan io ray TarawAd. It pays over Rs. 100 as assessment. Am Jsr 
tirade Pleader practising at Palghat since beginning of this year. Practised before at Calicut 
For two years. T have sent in niv answers to the^ questions. I should object to resort t<- 
Court for a divorce. I would suggest that for the trial of divorce cases a caste Panchavat 
>iioul«i be appoints®, two members by husband, two by wife and one by the Court, and the 
decision should go according to the majority. I have discussed this marriage question with 
:> large number of persons in Palghat. Most of them would approve of marriage legislation 
on the lines which I have in my answers indicated. I think the grounds of divorce should 
be 1 adultery on part of either, (2) cruelty oil part nf husband, [3) continued 
di'obedieuce on part of wife, 1,4) desertion bv husband for Sne year, desertion by wife for 
three years, (5} continued absence, without either party hearing of the other, for n or 7 years. 

1 don’t know what the opinion of the general society is as to thp reasonable grounds 
of divorce. I would allow the husband to marry again, if the 1st wife were suffering from 
incurable disease- If the husband were suffering from incurable disease, the wife should 
have the right nf divorce. I have heard that polyandry still exists in parts of Walluvanad. 
Certain parents in Walluvanad 3 or 4 years ago asserted to me that polyandry was customary. 
I know personally of no instance. In Palghat. a woman rarely changes her husband more 
th-.in once. When she attains middle age she will scarcely ever change husbands. In- 
.stances of women divorcing men are very few. There are a pretty large number of cases in 
which the men change Sambaudham 

Taken down by me in the presence of thv Commission ; read over to the witness who 
understands English and admitted by him to he correct. 

Palghat, £ B M. WIN TER BOTH AM. 

Irtth June 1891. ^ , Collector and Commissioner. 

Witness No. 110. 


MARADHTJR GOVINDA MENOX. 

Age 32.—Vadavanur Amsam.—Palghat Taluk- 

Atn Anandaravan in my Tarawad. My Tarawad pays Rs. 80 and odd as assessment. 
|, t <J ra de Pleader practising at Palghat for seven years. I have sent in my answers to the 
questions. I am in favour of marriage legislation, with the modifications set forth in my 
answers. The law should place no impediment on intermarriage between subdivisions of 
Xavars The law should recognize such intermarriages it they take place- The law should 
prohibit marriages between Nay an and others of different castes not being Brahmans or 
ICshatriyas. Adultery and habitual disobedience on part of the wife should be grounds 
nf divorce Cruelty on part of husband should be the wife’s ground of divorce. I would ap- 
a caste psnohlyst to try divorce esses. The Coart should appoint. The Panehiyotshould 
,11 at the locality whet, the parties reside. The Panchiyat should uot bo bound by auy rules 
of evidence. I would allow the parties to be represented by Pleaders. I thmk such a punrlm- 
Vftt would dead equal justice between husband and wife. 

Taken down by mein the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness who 

understands English and admitted by him to be correct. 

, H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Palghat, » 

_ , 0 „, t Collector and Commissioner. 

1'5th Juke 1891. J 
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Witness No. HI. 

NflDHILLATHA GOP ALA MENON. 

# * 

Age 42 ,—Kizhakkeiara AtnsaM. — / 'a /ghat Tal uk, 

« 

Karanavan in my Tarawa d. Tar aw ad pays Rs, 800 odd. There will he 100 mem¬ 
bers in the Tarawad, It is one of the largest tarawads in tlie Amsam. I have sent in my 
, u^wers to the questions I am in favour of a permissive marriage law. I would stop poly¬ 
gamy, Most of the people in my amsam and in the Tara of Kollangod favour the legislation. 
There are more than 100 Xayar houses in the Tara, I have discussed the subject with 
various people besides those in the Tarn. I am only the Karanavan of my branch. 
The tarawad is divided into fire tavazhis. My tavazhi pays Rs, 800 The whole fcarawAd 
pays Rs. 2000, which is divided between the live tavazliis. About 15 years ago my KArana- 
van (since deceased) sued to recover all my tavazhi property from my tavazhi. He succeed¬ 
ed as to a part of the property* The view of th majority of the people is that a part of 
self-acquisitions ought to go to the tarawad, They would wish more than one half to go to 
wife and children. The practice now is for the father to look after his children. The 
Karr lavan merely gives them food. "Hie expenses of education and all else they require i^ 
supplied by the father. I would make the father the guardian. Such is the practice even 
where the wife lives in her own tarawad* The Karanavan has no affection except for his own 
wife and children. The women simply get their food from the Karanavnns, and look to their 
husbands for everything else, t would have the husband-father to be guardian of wife and 
children ill all cases. In 75 °/ 0 of tarawads the wives live in their own tarawads for the 
greater part of the year. They will live in their husband's houses for 3 or 4 
months of the year. The remaining 25 °/ 0 will live with their husbands. Almost all the 
big tarawads have one or two Kalaios (outlying farm-houses) where the Anaudaravans live 
with their wives. At present there is no disagreement between me and my Tarawad Karana- 
v=m. My Raranavan is now litigating with one oF the tavazhis. The t&vazhi is suing him 
fnr maintenance. My Raranavan has paid my branch nothing for maintenance for 15 years. 
The present Karanaran is seventy years old, I douT know what his opinion is about the 

Bill. 


taken down by me in the jyresonce of the Canirftvi.shm ; read over fa the witness in 
Malay at am <tnd admitted hy him to he correct , 


Tulghat, 
16th June 1891. 



H. M. W INTERBOTHAM, 

( T o Hector an </ Comitiissi oner 


Witness No. 112. 

KUNNANKUMAEATIIA CHAPUNHI MENON. 

Afje 5f).—Panangii.liri Amsam.—Palghat Taluk. 

I am the senior Ansndar avail. Tar a wad pays over Rs. 80D. I have not received anv 
interrogatories. I manage the affairs of theTaraw&d with my Kftranavan'a consent. He is 
my direct elder brother. There is only one tavazhi in onr tarawad. In my Amsam the 
people desite a marriage law. My tarawftd is a Stliftni taraw&d, and only Brahmans can 
consort with the females. So we cannot accept the law. For the last 4 months I have been 
discussing the matter with my neighbours. Moat of them think that the expensive tftli-ketfu 
anil the following Snmbandlmm ceremony should be consolidated into one; I think the 
ceremony of marriage should only take place when the bride nml bridegroom are really 
ucited. Jt is the custom tojtelebrate l&li-kettu before puberty. The belief is that 
,1 tftli-kettn were not performed before puberty tbo girl would be an outcasts. I wish 
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! j'm in ihe fcarawad house. The invitation was sent lo ms because it is I who am virtually at- 
wriintj- to all business connected with the tarawad, 1 desire testamentary power over self- 
acquisitions. * 

Taken down by me in the 'presence of the Commission ; read nmr to th* witness in 
Mat a tja lam ami admitted hy him to he correct 


H* M, WTNTERBOTEIAM, 


Palghat, 

Umi June 1891 


Co Hector and Co mmissw n ^ r, 


Witness No. 113. 


PANIKATH NARAYANAN" JIANADIYAI? 

gp 33.—Kizhakketara Arnsttm.—Anaudaravan m Taraicdd.—Taraiedd jioy* 


S.f. 600 and odd. 

I have not received any interrogatories, f manage the affairs of the Tarawad 
.i er hiv Karanavan. He is my mother’s elder sister’s son. So far as my knowledge goes 


the people have no objection to a permissive marriage law. Some are anxious for it. More 


than half desire it. la cases of intestacy the people would wish that a share of self-acquisi¬ 
tions should go to wife and children. One-third should go to wife and children, £ to his own 
tivazhi, £ to his tarawad. There ought to be a law to restrict capricious divorce. Adultery, 
habitual disobedience should be grounds on* which the husband may divorce. X think the 
r .lire must decide divorce cases. Probably the people will dislike this. Perhaps arbitrators 
might be appointed to settle divorce cases. The arbitrators might be appointed by tbe Nadu 
VnKi.is (local chieftains) or by the Court. The latter way would be the best. I have not. seen 
iav Karanavan since receiving the notice. He was living in his wife's house six miles away. 
He is 38 years old. Nayars are now writing Wilts, so they don’t want a power which they 


have already got. I am a Naynr by caste. 


Taken dou-n by me in the presence of the Commission ; 
Malay alarm and admitted hy him to be correct. 


read over t<> the witness in 



H. M. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


I received no interi 
held here last year, 

Mr. Gopalao Nayar, - 


Age 36.—Koduvayur 


Have practised there for 10 years 


"Witness No. 114. 

VANIEMPARAMBATHA SHANGUNHI MENON. 

iduvayur Amsam, Pal 9 hat-3nd Grade Pleader practising at Temalapuram. 

iractised there for 10 years. Before that I practised for two years at Tirur. 

, , _law Two meetings werf 

ten 



« 
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ought to be a marriage law. I waa in favour oE the resolutions. I don't remember the dale 
of Meetings. At the 2nd meeting about 200 persons attended. I don’t recollect what the re¬ 
solutions were. I would give out of intestate self-acquisitions * to wife and children, * to 
tavazlu and i to tarawad. The divorge tribunal should be a caste paiiaMyat. Adultery, 
habitual disobedience, incurable disease are the proper grounds of divorce. Father should 
be guardian- Testamentary power should be gnauted, snbjecL to no restraint. Out of the per¬ 
sons who are named as having taken part in the proceedings of the second meeting 14 were 
officials and pleaders, 22 were non-officials. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission \ read over to the witness who 
under*tends English and admitted by him to be correct. 


[■nlghar, | 

1 bi it .Tune ISP I. j 


H. M. WINT E It MOT HAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 


Witness No. 115. 


KOTIIANDATII MANJU MB NON. 

Jffp 57 . —P" tli-nyaratara Amsam, Palghat—Knranarmt of ffe rawdd. — Taraw*U1 

pay -y HO as$exsme?it< 

I pay l\s, 300 ou my own separate property. R*. GO is the assessment of my t&vnzhi 
lid 210 is the assessment oE my own self-acquired property* 1 have not received any interro¬ 
gatories. There would \>e about 100 tarawads in my amsam. Five or six pay more 
assessment than I do. I don't understand the details of the proposed marriage Legislation. 
'Hie form of marriage in rny amsam is called 1 Kidakkura’. At the time of the ceremony, a 
declaration is made by the senior male, or chief male, of the bridegroom's party to the senior 
female of the bride's tarawad that the union should continue for six months She answer* 

* m be if. Let him come*. 1 have attended many weddings. This declaration is invariably 
made. It is an old practice. The bridegroom is not tied down for six months. He may give 
up the girl when he likes. I never heard of a case id the senior woman replying : let him come 
for ever*. I never heard of this being tlie form of reply anywhere in Palghat Taluk. The 

KidakkmV ceremony is intended to unite the man and woman as husband and wife for life : 
but either party may terminate the union at pleasure. I should not object to have this 

* Kidahkura' recognized by law as a legal marriage. The Nayars are divided in opinion. The 
persons who object to the Bill want to be able to act according to iheir own inclinations. 

1 bavtj nut discussed the matter in my amsam, nor have I heard it made a subject of discus- 
si i there. The people would like a law which in case of intestacy would give a man’s sell- 
acquisitions to his widow and children. S.*me would like to give half only. They would give 
the other half to their own tavazhi. They would give nothing to the tarawad. Why should 
anything be given to the tarawad ? No one would have joy in giving a portion to the tarawad* 
A mm/s love only extends to bis wife and children, and to liis own t&vnzhi. The whole *elf- 
ucqu bit ions should only be given to wife and children, if it is determined to change Mnni- 
iunk kiitli fly am into Makkafcbaynm, In the majority of cases the Nnyar wives live with their 
husbands, in the husband's own house or in his tar a wad house. Usually tlin Ann n i hi r a van T 
wives only vmt their husbands’ houses* What T said above only refers to K&rannvans 1 wives. 
A nan dare van a' wires will generally not visit their husbands* houses for more than one month 
in a year. If they are pregnant they stay for about two months. I can't explain the reason. 
There ure not many cases in which Anandaravuns have self-acquired property- There may be 

2 or 4 such taraw&da in my amsam. They get property from their fathers, or their Uvozhi 
relations, or by their own exertions. They take lands l r cultivation on lease/ It won't fir in 
with the Mammakkath&yam system if the father is made guardian of the wife and children. 
He can’t bo guardian if Marumakknth&yam is retained. Testamentary power over S oU- 
n rqu i? it tons ii desirable. I would retain the proposed restriction in favour of wife and child- 
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ren. The wife should have a right to claim maintenance from her husband, while the fiam- 
bandham lasts, from his self-acquired property only. The children should have a right of 
maintenance against the father. The wife should not at the same time have a right to "claim 
maintenance from the tarawftd. If the wife lives iu her, own tarawM tho husband should 
provide every thing.but her food, i. e . cloths, oil, betel and anything that the children may 
require. I think the average annual expenditure of a husband on his wife, in mv class of 
taraw&d, would be about Re, 30 a year. Each child below 10 years of age would require about 
R- aj in addition. There are children who would require Rs. 30 a year each. There would 
only be 5 or h tarawads in my amsam in which the Atmndaravans could givo on this scale, 
in other tarawads they can only give according to their means. In most cases the union of 
u md woman lasts for life. About 25 % of marriages will be followed by a divorce. 
There are few cases in which the wife terminates the union. In most cases it is the husband 
who brings about the divorce. Divorce just depends on the will of the parties. They will 
urn openly staoe wh it the reason is. Social opinion is no restraint on divorce* Res¬ 
pectable men would not divorce capriciously, but no one who wanted to divorce 
w uihl Men to their opinion. Women do suffer from this state of things, because 
rliey cannot get other suitable husbands. There have been instances of capricious 
divorce in my nui^am which have inflicted hardship on the woman. I canT say 
!*ow many, A remedy to check capricious divorce is necessary. It is for Government to 
provide the way. I can't suggest the way, 1 would prohibit intermarriage between sub¬ 
castes of Nayars where such prohibition is nosy iu force by custom. The custom of prohibi¬ 
tory degrees as to affinity depends on whether there is pnla (pollution^ between the woman 
and tne deceased wife. A man cannot marry a woman between whom and his deceased wife 
there was pula (observance of pollution on her death/. There are not more than 2 or 4 iu- 
st uices iu my auisam where u womau has bad as many as 4 husbands in succession. Poly¬ 
andry is unheard of in PalgkaU I have never heard of it in Wallnvanad, Pomiani or in the 
Cochin State,. (Note—The meaning of polyandry is explained}. I know" of no iusauceof a Nayar 
having two wives at the same time- The MCidakkura* formilities are observed m full each time 
a man or a woman remarries. My experience is limited to my own neighbourhood. There 
are some Nayar woman in my amaara who have Pubtar consorts. There are one or two tarawads 
who only take Pat tars for their women. Pattars do not go through the form of 'Kidakkura, 
when they consort with a Nayar woman. There are some instances in my amsarn where a 
Nayar man and woman cohabit without formality- Such cases are clandestine. If tha man 
is of an equal or higher cane than a woman such connections mvolve no social penalty. If a 
woman became pregnant and the father c.mld not be ascertained, she ought to be turned out 
of the taraw&J. IE a man being of equal or higher caste acknowledged the paternity, there 
would be no further difficulty. Acknowledged cohabitation with a girl by a man of proper 
castu should be pronounced by law to have the same effect as a legal marriage. If paternity 
were proved to the satisfaction of all the caste, even if the man denied it, the law should 
proclaim him to be the legal husband of the girl* Dissensions in tarawads are the rule and 
not the exception. This is so iu my aaisam. Ever since I can remember the Karanavaus have 
ha i their wives to live with them, unless the wife's taraw&d is very close by. I am not 
conscious of any change in the custom as to this. I have three daughters, oue son, and three 
nephews and live nieces in my tavazhi. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness in 
SUJayalam arid admitted by him to be correct 


Pal ghat, 

I7xa June 1801 




H. M. WINTER BOTHAM, 


Collector ami Commi-tiioner. 


* 
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Witness No. 116. 


KAVISSERI VlTTIL RAMUNHI NAYAR. 

p 

Age 63 *— Tarur Amsam. — PaIghat . 


I am Karanavan of my Tarawad. It pays Rs. 500 and odd. I hare not received any 
interrogatories, I have heard all that last witness (K. Manju Menon) has said. I am in favour 
of a permissive marriage law. The people in my locality are divided in opinion- I have been 
sick and do not go out much. I can't say how the majority would vote. Well-informed 
people desire the proposed legislation- the others are apprehensive ol change. I have only 
discussed the matter with such people as came to my house. Testamentary power over self- 
acquisitions is very desirable* I would have it unrestricted. In case of intestacy I would 
give half to wife and children. The other half should certainly go to the tavnzhi, and not to 
the tarawad, The father should be the guardian of his children, and should be responsible for 
their education and for everything except the food, if they live with their Karanavan. It is 
for the Government to decide how to make this fit in with the Marumakkathayam system. 
If there are ten members in a tarawad, perhaps one will work for the tar aw ad : the other 
nine will learn how to bring suits, and their aim will be to get something out of the taraftvadg. 
They and the Karanavan fight together, and the result of this is that most of the tarawads 
round Temalapuram and Palghat have been ruined, 1 should wish capricious divorce to be 
restricted. Adultery on either side should be made the ground of divorce. I can see no 


alternative except to decide divorce cases by the ordinary procedure in Court, Registration 
-jf marriage before the Sub-Registrar is objectionable, People would prefer that the Adhigari 
or some four chief men should be appointed to register in each amsam. I would keep the 
customary form of Kidakkura and have the Registrar to be present at every mnrnao'e. Or 
■ l declaration might be made before the Pramams that a 'Kidakkura* had been celebrated, 
und Urn Pramams might forward the declaration to the Sub-Registrar for registration 
Customary restriction as to caste, consanguinity and affinity should be retained. There is 
nu polyandry in Palghat. I don't like to be questioned regarding polyandry. No one likes 
to be forced to say that it prevails anywhere. Respectable men do not form f Kidakkura* 
wit h more than one woman at a time- l think polygamy should be prohibited. It is only 
within the last 15 or 20 years that the members of tarawadsjhave been fighting with their 
Karanavan*. The fashion was introduced from Tellicherry of Anandlravans bringing 
suns to remove K&ranavans. There were no suits to remove Kfivanavans till within thecas* 
Home suits by junior members against Kiranavans proved snccesstnl, and then 
jeuiormembers were thus encoded t „ bltog slllts . „,a„v school, new 

he boys only rece,™ imperfect education. This is another cose dissensio,,; tararvad 

The wives of the Raranavans do not wenefallv i; m , iaw ds 

.han 2 or 8 months at a time. Then they returns their own houses The un 7 ’ * 7 ”7 
same with the wives of the Anacdaravans. The Karanavan - 1 practice is just the 

junior members in this respect. ^aianavans have no advantage over the 


Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; 
iLdoyalam and admitted by him to be correct. 


read over to the 


witness iu 


Palghat, 
17th June 1891. 


! 


H M. WINTBRBOTHAM, 

Collector and Commissioner. 
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Witness No. 117. 

JECANtTR SHfiKHARAN NAYAR. 

Age 62.—Chittalanjeri Amsam, Pal ghat. 

My fata wad pays between Rs P GOO and 700 as assessment in 3 or G Ainsauis. )! v 
fcarawld is split into four branches* It is my branch which pays between Rs. GOO and 700. J 
should object to any change in old custom. If any change is affected it should be after con¬ 
sultation with all the easterners I have not received*!he interrogatories. The “people in my 
locality don t understand what are the details of the Bill, and so they don’t know whether 

t hey are for it or against it. I should like to see the details of the Bill before I expressed my 
opinion. 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission \ read over to the witness j ,r 
AI ( *! o yalam a 11 d ad mi tied h y h im to be cor re c t. 

* 

H. M. WUSTTERBOTHAM, 
Collector and Commissioner 

Witness No. 118. 

MALAMEL NlNTJ NAYAR. 

Age 57.—KtUtuskeri Amsam , Palghat Taluk 

My Tarawad pays about Rs. 300 as assessment. I am Auandai'avau managing Tara- 
wad. My Karanavau is my uncle in another t&vazhi, I received no interrogatories. My 
Karanavau knows I have come here. His age is 05. I have heard what the Ia*t three witness¬ 
es have said. 1 think the passing of a marriage law is desirable. I agree with 116th witness 
Ramunhi Nayar, except that I would only give £ of self-acquisitions to wife and children, 
should go to the taraw&d, and not to the tavazhi. Father should be guardian. Testamentary 
power should be accorded over self-acquisitions. Divorce should only be allowed for adultery 
on part of wife. Mere adultery by the husband should not give the wife the right of divorce. 
I would have divorce cases decided by chief men appointed by the Court. Customary caste 
and other restrictions on marriage should be retained. The above represents my own opi¬ 
nion and the opinion of most of those whom I have consulted. I have consulted about 30 
people. There are about 40 Nayar tarawads in my amsam. Dissension is general amongst 
them. The cause is that the Karanavans waste the tarawad property. They think they 
can do what they like being Kar ana vans. The bad feeling in tarawads has come into exis¬ 
tence within the last 20 years. I can’t explain the reason. My Karauavan and I live to¬ 
gether. He knows what opinion I was going to give. 

Taken down by me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the v: it ness in 
Malay ah m and admitted by him to be correct . 

Palghat, ' H. M. WINTER BOTHAM, 

17th June 1891* ) Collector emcJ Commissioner 

Witness No. 119. 

KOZHISHfiRI KARUNAGARA HENON. 

Age 28,—Neduva Amsam, Ernad Taluk. 

Am a B, A. Sub-Editor of the " Hindu” Newspaper. I am the author of the pam¬ 
phlet now shown me entitled “ Observations on the Malabar Marriage Bill.** I am of opinion 


Palghat, 
17th Juke 1891. 
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that there is no necessity for legislation on any basis. I have had opportunities of ascer¬ 
taining the feelings of people on the subject from various parts of Malabar. The people (as 
far as I know) are against any legislative interference onjthe subject of marriage. Three or 
four or five officials have de-ired, and do desire, a marriage law ; and a fejv English educated 
meu support them, i have consulted 31 graduates and out of this number 24 were wholly 
opposed to legislation, and 7 approved of the.principles but disagreed as to details. Tn these 
-4 graduates are included several High Court Vakeels, a distinguished Statutory Civilian and 
‘thers holding responsible situations. The seven in favour of the Bill disagree with each 
other as to details. Xu Calicut there arg a few officials in favour of legislation, and some 
pleaders. In Pellicherry there may be a few Tiyan gentlemen who approve of legislation ; of 
Nayars I think there are hardly any who approve. At Palghat I hear the measure lias a 
larger support. The men who support the measure are the educated, the officials and their 
adherents. Even in Palghat all the educated do not support the Bill. Nayars not educated 
in English are as a body opposed to legislation. A few officials amongst these not educated 
in English support- the Bill through fear of officials. The impression is very general that 
certain native officials have beeff using their iuSuence to secure support to the Bill. A Dis¬ 
trict M unsiff, B. A. told me that he had been requested by a chief supporter of the Bill to 
secure signatures to a petition in support of the Bill. I Lhink that was very wicked. He 
tuld me lie refused to do so. I have formed no idea as to what percentage of the educate! 
classes desire the proposed legislation. As far ns I know no Nayar woman is in favour of a 
permissive marriage law. The K&rula Sabha was started in 1880, and though I was not 
;< member, f regularly attended its meetings for a year. I never heard anything said about 
a marriage Bill m that Sabha. The Sabha subsequently, in 1883 I think, presented an ad¬ 
dress to Sir M.E, Grant Duff, the Governor. No request was made in that address for marri¬ 
age legislation. Nothing was heard of a marriage law uutil the janmi and tenant Commis¬ 
sion sat at Calicut. The two Malayali Members requested the two European gentlemen to 
h-uw up a man i ige Bill. Sir Madliava Rao told me that he had nothing to do with the Bill 
11,1,1 lhat ,Ui had nu ]llllJ ic - It Should not be supposed that Sir Madliava Hao as Rresi- 
dent of the Commission approved of the Bill. He published a letter in the Madras Papers 
of which I produce a ccpy.— 

(Note r J he following is the letter to which the witness refers appearing in an issue 
‘1 the ‘ Hmdu' . a 


Malabar Marriage Reform The custom in question has been in operation for 
thousands of years. Its roots are spread deep and wide on that coast. It is a natural and 
mcieut growth. It involves life, manners, morals and the interests of liberty and property. 
Don’t hastily tamper with it. Duly consult with your ciders and especially with your 
females who are most interested in the matter. Far better would it be for individuals to 
u range especially for their own happiness than to revolutionize the whole nation. The cus¬ 
tom yon are condemning and trying to upset has been useful in two important respects 

I irst It, has preserved property and prevented its dispersion. 

Secondly It has ensured the peaceful operation of the great principle of natural 

selection. 


Take care that your reform does not enable inferior men in other parts of India to 
utv off your fair women and leave you a nation of dry bachelors ! 

A Native Observer.) 

Sir Madliava Rao himself told me that lie wrote that letter. Some native gentlemen 
of Betatmul told me that they regarded the proposed legislation with the same feelings that 
the MalayUis regarded the invasion of Tippu. The general feeling is hostile to the Bill 
The t&li-kettu is a marriage ceremony which does not create the relation of husband and 
wife. The tsili-kettu is the religions part of the marriage. The taii-kettn* is a religious 
ceremony. Apart from it there are certain social forms of marriage. Pnda-mnri, VMAram- 
kniral, l/zham porukkal, Samljjmdham, and Kidakkura. Those are the only five forms of 
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marriage I know of. Each of these forms has something religions element in it. I can only 
speak as to ' Sambandhara 1 and * Puda-muri’. In ' puda-mnri’ there is a lamp licdited, and 
the meaning is that the G-oddess of Agni is invoked as witness. I do not know whether Agni 
is a God or Goddess. I consider that the examination of the horoscopes as to the agreement 
of the Stars is religious. The third religions element is the distribution of dakshina to 
Brahmans. In f Sambandham 1 a lamp is lighted, and it has the same import as in ' puda- 
muri’. The other religious elements also exist. Also betel leaf is given by the bridegroom 
to the bride. The analogous ceremony among Brahmans is the * Nischayatamulam,’ when 
the girl is promised iu marriage by her parents, there is a proper Sambandhakaran 
available at the time of tali-kettu, he ties the tali and becomes the real husband. Consumma¬ 
tion takes place without further formality. On the 4th day in such cases, the cloth-cutting, 
emblematic of divorce, is not performed. I am not sure as to this last point of my own 
knowledge. In my own case I was present at the talikettu of my wife, and might have tied 
the tali myself if I had chosen. Consummation followed 2 years afterwards when my wife 
attained age without any further formality except fixing a Mnhurtham and distributing 
dakshina. 1 declined to tie the tali and a Manav&lan tied ft, I don’t know whether lie 
cut the cloth as a symbol of divorce. If tali-kettu. is a marriage, I must admit that it comes 
to an end by a divorce on the 4th day, by cutting the cloth. The Attaladakkam right carrier 
with it the obligation to make the funeral offerings. I can mention no authority in support 
of this. Amongst Attaladakkam heirs those who perforin funeral oblations in addition to 
pollution are by custom preferred as heirs to those who only observe pollution. A Kalari is 
a place of martial exercise, where religions worship is held by all the desceudents of a com¬ 
mon female ancestor. Every old and respectable tarawad lias one. If there be property 
attached to that Kalari, the senior male member of all the cognate tarawads taken together, 
holds it. The system of succession as regards Kalari property is tlie same as in the case of 
Other Marumakkathayam property. This also shows that the jUarumakkath&yam system has a 
religious basis. In the whole of South Mnlahar I only know of one case of polygamy. I would 
not pnnish a polygamist. I do not think that testamentary power over self-acquisitions need 
be granted. If granted, it should be carefully safeguarded so as not to lead to litigation. 
1 would not give a man power to deal by Will with more than ^ of his self-acquisitions; ’ 
should devolve by law on his tarawad. In case of intestacy the whole of self-acquisitions 
should lapse to the tarawad. There is nonnecessity for any legislation. There should be no 
change iu my opinion in the existing usage. If there is to be any legislation I am of opinion 
that it should not be permissive only. If the customary forms of marriage are legalized 
people would not object to it, but I would retain polygamy as it is sanctioned in Hindu law 
in deference to public opinion. As to divorce there should be no resort to a Court of justice. 
A notice from either side with a certain period of probation during which the kinsmen may 
bring about a compromise, is the only form which commends itself to me. As regards the 
riu-ht of maintenance I would take care to see that the wife does not claim maintenance 
from the tarawad when her husband is actually maintaining her. The new law should inter¬ 
fere in no way with the right of succession. These remarks are made subject to my general 
ussertion that the proposed legislation is unnecessary and is not desired by any section of tbe 
people. I have no objection to the practice of Xarabudiris consorting with Nayar females, so 
long as they are unmarried in their own caste. I regard the Nambndiri as the husband of 
the woman, and I allege that in forming the union he observes the same formalities as when 
the husband is a Nayar. No respectable tarawad would allow a married Pattar to consort 
with one of the girls. As to the custom of the Nambudiris, I can only speak to the practice 
in my own neighbourhood at Chernad. If amongst Nayarp, a man and woman cohabit without 
going through the *pndamari’ ceremony or ' Sambandhara 1 ceremony, I should call the 
woman a concubine- It is the formalities attending the ‘ puda mnri ’ or ‘ Sambandbam 1 cere¬ 
mony which make a woman a wife instead of a concubine. Under certain circumstances I 
maintain that the Nayar wife has now a right to be maintained by the husband, while 
she lives with him. By 'right 1 , I don’t mean legal right. I deny that the right of capricious 
divorce exists. It is not tolerated, and ought not to be tolerated. In South Malabar Sam- 
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bandliams where clotha are not presented, betel leaf is presented by the bridegroom to the 
bride. As to Agni, I merely said Goddesa by a slip of the tonga e. Agni is of course masculine. 
In the 04 AchiramSf the 01st lays down that funeral ceremonies should be performed in honor 
d an uncle. The 62nd declares that the right of inheritance goes towards nephews. This 
wilt show that any law interfering with the right of inheritance will interfere with religion, 

I would also mention that when Nayars go on a pilgrimage, and perform the Shr&dha 
ceremony at Gaya, they perform that ceremony in honor of the ancestors of the Lara wad for 
21 generational In Tirunelli in Wynad, nephews alone are entitled to perform Shradha 
ceremony, Rvery body knows it. 

. • 

Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness whn 
Htnierstaudit English and admitted by him to he correct. 


Pal ghat, 
17th June 1891. 


j 


H. M. WINTERBOTHAM. 

Collector and O&mmissioner 


"Witness No. 120. 


KODHANATH GO PAL AN NAYAR. 

% 

Age 4 -j—A yakkdd Ainsam, Palghat Taluk —Kdranaiian of Tarau&d. 

My Tarawad assessment is over Its. 300. On my separate property I pay nearly 
Rs. 300 assessment. 1st Grade Pleader practising at Palghat for 2 years, before that for nearly 

* '' eara a * 0aIicnt - before tJ,at for nearly 6 years at Tellicherry. I think a permissive marriage 
Irtw lor Nayars is absolutely necessary. I am in favour of the Bill, but desire some modifi¬ 
cations. If I can’t get those modifications I would take the Bill as it is. I would accept the Bill 
is lo guardianship and maintenance. As to succession to intestate self-acquisitions I would give 
half to wife and children and the other half to the tavazhi. This is my mature opinion since sub¬ 
mitting my answers. I would place no restriction on the testamentary power over self-acquisi¬ 
tions When living with her husband the wife and children should have no right of main¬ 
tenance from the tarawad. The husband should be the guardian except in cases where the 
wife lives in her own tarawad. Iu such cases the K&rannvan should continue to be guardian 
•>f the woman and her children as at present. Wherever the husband has self-acquired pro¬ 
perty, and is able to support his wife and children, he ought to be the legal guardian. If pro¬ 
perty cannot be made a condition of guardianship and if it is a question between the KArana- 
vau and the father, I would have the father’s right of guardianship to prevail. In the majo¬ 
rity of cases the A imudara van-husbands have no independent property. In South Malabar the 
wives generally remain in their own Tarawad houses at present. The converse is the case in 
North Malabar. In all cases Anandaravan-husbands should supply their wives with cloths,, 
•m and pocket money when the wives live in their own TarawAds. Anandaravans must gefi the 
money for this by them own labour, or from the KAranavan. A wife will cost in this way from 

K "‘ "b R ' 3 ' 100 J7“ r ' KaraDa ™ make a money allowance to the Anandaravans either 
annually or periodically according to their pleasure. There is no fixed custom In North 

Malabar the wives live with the husbands, but the wive’s K&ranavans are tho guardians in 
law. No inconvenience arises from this state of the law. I wish for the change of guardian- 
slop to the father, because as an educated man I think the father should naturally be the guar 
ibau of his own children- I know no instance of friction between the KfLranavan and the 
ai her in North Malabar, on the question of guardianship, film sons and nephews of Nayars 
mth perform funeral ceremonies. The sons are the proper persons to perform the ceremonies 
f Ll ' ndll k ' v ' ai)d 1 should not object to release the nephews from the oration. The 

Marumakkathayam system of inheritance iu my opinion has no religions basis. I can quo’e 

,7 k “ “‘777 "‘ ia 77“- % ‘™d,tio„ ‘1.™ are said to be CM Andchhral In 
Malabar. Wl.eve they are handed down only by Oral tradition. I ha„o never heard of then, 
“ 11,6 f ' >, ' U ' ° l 11 grant!,a,a. In my opmion they have ne religions anthority. The belief of 
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the majority o£ fcfye Mainyalis is that Parasn Bima ia an iocarnation of Vishnu and that th 
Marutuakkath&yam system was ordained by him and is therefore of divine origin. A majority 
of Marumiikkath&yam llalay&lia wpuld object to any change of succession on the ground that 
the system is instituted by the deity. Adultery, incurable disease, and cruelty by the husband 
should be tbe only grounds of divorce. I would vest the matrimonial jurisdiction in Court* 
with power to refer divorce cases to caste Panehayats at the request of eiiher party. I think 
the Panch&yats might be trusted to do justice, if care were exercised in selecting the members. 
The Nayars think that unrestricted freedom of divorce is bad, but they object to resort t*. 
Court and would prefer tbe Pancbayat as a tribunal., I should wish the Bill to permit inter¬ 
marriage between all sub-divisions of Nayars. I would prohibit marriage between different 
castes, such as Nayars and Tiynns. In Palghat, Bonnani and Walluvanad, a majority of Navars 
of all classes desire a marriage law. I don't know what the general feelingls elsewhere. 


Taken down hy me in the presence of the Commission ; read over to the witness trim 
understands English and admitted hy him to he correct. 

Palghat, | H. M. WINTEKBOTHAM* 

IStet June 1891. ) Collector and Commissioner 


Witness No. 121. 


KONGOT ICARUNAGARAN NAYAR. 

Age o7.—Ayakkdd Jim s a m } Palghat Taluk.—Tar amid Kdmmn m aa. 

My Tara wad pays Rs, 800 odd as assessment. 1 have not received any interro¬ 
gatories. I see no objection to a permissive marriage law fur Nayars. A majority of 
the Nayars who are respectable and well-informed in my amsam, are in favour of 
such legislation. There would be about 100 Nay nr Tara wads ia Ayalskud, of which about 
40 are well-to-do. About 50% would be in favour of a marriage law. Divorce is now 
at the pleasure of either party. It ought to be restricted to reasonable grounds* 
Reasonable grounds of divorce are adultery incurable disease on part of wife, cruelty and 
neglect to maintain her on part of husband. In case of intestacy, half of self-acquisitions 
should go to wife and children ; the other half should go to his own Tirafilii, or if there he no 
members in the T&vaahi, then to the Tara wad. Existing restrictions as to caste &c« should he 
maintained. 

Taken down hy vw in the presence oj the Commission ; read over to the witnewn 
SJafrnjtilam and admitted hij him to he correct. 

Palghat, X H* M. WINTERED CHAM, 

T 8 th Jgnu 1891 . / Collector and Commissioner, 






Printed at ;—“ Xus Tanjore National Press. 



































APPENDIX Y 

TO THE 

REPORT 

OF THE 

MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 




APPENDIX Y. 

Statement shewing the Maruniakkathayam Castes and Sub-castes in Malabar, compiled 
from Table VIIIB, Vo! IV of the Census Report for 1881. 


* 

o 

Names of Castes. 

* r—4 

U 

O 

m 

English. 

Malay alam. 

* 

i 

Achchan 

, raroaJni 

* 

2 

Akattara Nayar 


3 

Alakkukaran 


4 

Ambalakkaran . 

,, wronuejaSoDiOoi 

5 

‘ Ambalavasi 

. manojejoiofrul 

6 

Do. Atiyoti 

si- raraslsKiaasl 

7 

Do. Nambissau 

. si. mcrulg^oft 

8 

Audi 

.j 

9 

Annftttan 


10 

Anthiyan Kusavan 

, ®V3)o;n]!]cs3oidabC/3aJci!> 

11 

Anthuran 

, fivgjggoaal) 

12 

Aruran Kurup 


13 

Atlii Kurissi 

. rara(cmBltftolc^"l 

14 

Do. Marayan 

ml 4 « 

, si. ffi 3 (oaaooi> 

15 

Atikal 

► * 

, flJTOslitOo 

16 

Atiyoti 

fSTOslfflaoosl 

17 

Attukaran 

<0y®§ 1 &3®CTl> 

18 

Chakkan 

• ■ * 

nJeftaacti 

10 

Do. Nayar 

si- enow® 

20 

Do. Vaniyar 

si. oiaemloa^ 

21 

Chakkingal Nayar 

nJ < 0 ol as. rai rr) i ao /o 

22 

Chaliyan 

: Aja&jlao/oi 

23 

Do. Kavuthiyan 

Sl- 

24 

Do. Poduval 

St- E)aj3(^tU30o 

25 ; 

Ohankan Nayar 

jUEbcAmoaari 

26 

Charna 

1 ■ 1 

njan’b 

27 

Do. Panikkar 

■ft l l 1 

si- ajsniltoofi 

28 

Chakkiar 

ft 1 * 

^JOcOffilaaiai 

20 

Chaya Kurup 


30 

Chela Kurup 

6 )jaJ OJAiQaj 

31 

Chembfitti 

6)aJGir>U3§l 

32 

Chen da Pothuval 

ill 

nJam ©aJ3(^QJ30o 

33 

Ghettiyan 

l mi 

©Jj§lc©30?) 

34 : 

Eradi 

1 st 

Q^oosl 

35 : 

EJruman 

» * i 

qQ)'03(2i3^ 

sc : 

Kachchari Nayar 

^■ajofolnoimto 

* 37 

?alam Kotti 

• 1 1 

«a>aj6)sii3sl 

38 

vallari Kurup 


30 

vallat Kurup 

& >itl BfcraiSro o aji.-o 

40 

\arinkal Nayar 

41 1 

£ftra Panikkar 

• 4 f 

<£!> 0 ft cla SH")] L 05i 

42 T 

Carthavu 

Ml 

o_i 

43 

vathili Nayar 

in. wnl ^1 m 3 qj; © 

44 

Cavil Ambalavasi 

ft i $ II 

ia.3 oj) dfi (ara noj aj qj 3 

45 

Do. do. Virati 

• i « 

si- ojiioasl 

40 * 
47 

C id a ran , 

klsu.oni 

Siriyatn Nayar , 

al oiaQfomaa^^ 


• 

Population. 


Males. 

Females. 

• 




2 

tO 15 

• 

.< 8 

!0 82 

" 

1 

5 25 


1 

5 12 

M 

58; 

8 469 

1 * 

j 

3 4 

-* 

2 ; 

3 13 


27' 

t 290 


8' 

k 85 


1 

*1 5 

*' 

■ 1,454 

t 1,466 

44, 

] 

L, 2 


97€ 

i 1,C50 

t 1- H 

3 

: l 

■ if 

22 

t 27 

* * 1 

65 

70 

**• 

11 

13 


2,199 

2,340 


2 

4 

44* 

3 

10 


23 

25 


10,689 

10,877’ 

*4. 

7 

5 


13. 

10 

• 1 ( 

10 

12 

1 » i 

11 

12 

4,* 

2 

7 

• ■ 1 

17 

21 

.44 

11 

11 

.4. 

6 

13 

.44 

86 

179 

lift 

1 

• i i 

i i * 

5 

6 

i i # 

82 

109 


1,790 

1,913 

... 

9 

10 

1 » ■ 

• ■ * 

2 

■ * 1 

• 

5 

5 

;■*! 

94 

85 


108 

158 

* ft p 

6 

4 

... 

73 

78 

iti 

4 

9 

* ■ ■ 

11 

35 

* 4 i 

46 

20 

1 1 1 

107 

103 

* 4 1 

14 

25 










































PENDIX V— (continued) 

6 

£ 

■ HI 

§ 

Xfl 

Names of Castes. 

Population. 

English. 

* 

Malayalam. 

Males. 

Females. 

48 

Kolayan 


2,561 

3,018 

49 

' Kolangara Nayar 

0<a.3 S.S5!3(OfO 3 ^5 

3 

3 

50 

K61pad 

QdLChtftS a^OS ,, 

6 

3 

51 

Mala Pothuval 

aoajsvgjotgaiaDo 

21 

20 

52 

Mannatiyar 

a>crms1©:)<4 * 

15 

9 

53 

Marayan 

a3'n<ai3«t> 

2,077 

2,337 

54 

Do. Ambalavasi 

si- flUfarrUGJaJamj) 

8 

7 

55 

Matavan 

a>soJai> 

208 

250 

56 

Menoki 


12 

9 

57 

Menon 


46 

36 

5? 

Mukkuvan 

QdteoJoi 

2,835 

2,805 

59 

Mullu Tiyan 


13 

1 

60 

Muppan Tiyan 

%£-)(A<&l<glci5 

1 

• * m 

61 

Mutban 


3,357 

3,444 

62 

Mukkuvan K avuthi 


30 

29 

63 

Do. Paniyan 

si- ttjarrjloank 

8 

5 

64 

Nambiyar 

mreup© 

191 

191 

65 

Nambrath Nayar 

CDQ1J3 ©TWCIOO 32/ (O 

4 

3 

66 

Natuvazhi Nayar ... 

cmsomlroo:©® 

12 

8 

67 

Nayakan 

mooo;<ao4 ... 

945 

854 

68 

Nayanar 


2 

i ■ i 

69 

Nayar Nambi 

msoofimmil 

2 

2 

70 

Nayar 

00330© 

1,51,944 

1,63,276 

71 

Do. Yavari 

sl-fooolo©! 

21 

32 

72 

Nedungadi 

fflcr>§«n3s') 

344 

402 

73 

Nbl cbaliyan 

o^ia^aiseilgocA ... 

4 

6 

74 

Odavan 

asoicA ... 

10 

5 

75 

Orayan Nayar 

a© 1 ® cA00330© 

3 

2 

76 

Otatb Nayar 

aos©ira>no3 ( 3a»© ... 

27 

19 

77 

Otatliavan 

oastJiTOfUo^) 

12 

9 

78 

Ottakaran 

03§A3®C>5 

2 

1 a *« 

79 

Palathu Nayar 

oJ3£j©g) 00030© 

1 

3 

80 

Pallichckan 

oj§alaJ3o5 

177 

ns 

81 

Panikkar 

aj®rr>W5 

113 

113 

82 

Parambi 

ojaootnjl 

5 

6 

83 

Parappur Nayar 

ttJQa^©OQ33a<© 

119 

104 

84 

Pathiyar 

aJ®)30O© 

236 

207 

85 

Perimpur Nayar 

fflaJffllcn^rtS 0033a© 

3 

9 ! 

86 

Pisbarfidi •* 

oJ)«ma©3s1 

645 

669 

87 

Poduval 

61aj3<^QJ30o 

1,684 

1,S41 

88 

Pulian Nayar 

aj ml oaciion 3 cat © 

482 

434 

89 

Pumila kettnnnavan 

a^23£JS)<a^OfT)OJCT?) 

2 

4 

90 

Punambi • • • 

a^oonoil 

20 

25 

91 

Fushpagan 

oujoai <o»orf> 

QlI 

. 53 

44 

92 

Do. Ambalavasi 

si- woouejoJanrel 

22 

24 

93 

K4ja 

©333 

31 

5 

94 1 

Ravari 

©301301 

236 

279 


• ■ ■ 

nvoaomoi 

566 

ai 
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114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 
120 
127 
12S 

129 

130 
J 31 
132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 
136 


do, Kavutkiyan 
Tirumulpad 
Thunnakkarau 
Ullattil Nayar 
Unithiri 
Crab 

do Nayar 
do. Kusavan 
alincliiyan 
Vauiyan Nayar 
Vaunatbim 
Yaniyar 
Vaniyan 
Vitriyar 
Vattekaden 
do. Chakkan 
Vat uk a Nayar 
Veluthedan 
Vela kkatb ala van 
Vajll6di 

Vaitbiyar 

Yavari 

do. Nayar 
t'Ogi 

do. Grurukkal 


si- <a.3o4tB>l3acYi 

(®)®3ig^3S 
(^cn0(9®3(nciri 
g>§a3§1ra& m3®o 

gjonagl . 
sl- ooorna 
si- Acoruarii 
oigl snail aoicri» 
QJ3sni)qQ/rA roaoao 
oJg£®rcnoa& 
aiaarilcDfa 
aiasmls&ni 
013 (Dl 02iffl 
OigtOsioscri) 
si- aJ<s®on(i 
aj$a maac/ii 
ffla*§.St^JTO!SO(l) 
6njac95)fliw&j aio?) 
ojfflaa^sl 

siQOJajfi 
a&aajaiol 
si- nooaaro 
ooao'/al 
si- CCDS^Oo 
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£ 

Names oT Jastes. 

Population. 

Gi 

*u 

O 

m 

English. 

--—--- 

Malayalam. 

* 

Hales. 

Females. 

y t> 

Silmanthan Eradi 

nruaacrafri r^oasl ' 

■ 4 

10 

97 

Do. Kartbar 

&l- a,flTiO)o/i 

3 

10 

98 

Do. Nambiyar 

si- mcrup/i 

13 

16 

99 

Do. Naduvali 

Si- n03§0J3tfJ 

... 

1 

100 

Do. Nedungadi 

•si- €)fr>55TO2s1 

99 

107 

101 

Do. Smarthan 

si-nmoftsknai 

25 

32 

102 

Samanthan Tirumulpad 

nrooaamni a>1®$g_|3s 

61 

71 

103 

Do. "Vallodi 

si- ajasaisl 

4 

6 

104 

Sampila Nambiyar 

cm o (Tul ej m oojj o © 

1 

Ml 

105 

Sudra # ... 


3,546 

3,709 

106 

do. Nayakan 

si- cT03iaa.cA 

12 

9 

107 

do. Nayar 

si- maoaiffc 

626 

633 

108 

do. Poduval 

si- ©iijOf^aJoDo 

4. 

8 

109 

Tarakan 


2,684 

2,717 

110 

Theyyadi Nambiyar 

aaagjaslrocriya© 

2 

5 

111 

Tbeyyambadi 

©cacsycnjosl 

141 

131 

112 

do, Kurup ..j 

si- iXhQa_] 

8 

2 

113 

Tiyan 

oilgjoi 

1.08.639 

1.11 806 


623 

78 

30 

6 

93 

372 

176 

75 

301 

6 

84 


631 

67 

46 

6 

95 

336 

174 

60 

294 

8 

67 


BPICIAIOS PRESS, CAEICCI, 



16,198 

16,282 

• « 1 

7 

7 

III 

2,265 

2,383 


2,617 

2,679 

Ill 

8 

6 

II* 

3 

2 

III 

3,132 

3,410 

... 

2,687 

2,86$ 

Ill 

63 

67 

* 

51 

57 

• 

1,227 

1,409 

*<♦ 

10 

17 

I ■ * 

264 

296 


234 

236 

Total... 

3,34,630 

J,51,761 










































A^PEISTDIX VI 


TO THE 

REPORT 

or the 

MALABAR MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 


(Extracts from Diary). 










DIARY OF* THE COMMISSION. 


CALICUT, 

' 18fA May 1891. 

The Commission on the Mni'innakkathayam Mavi iag'e Rill assembled to-day at Calicut.. 
Present:-— 1. The Rouble Mr. T. Muttdsam Aitar, c.i.k., Judge of the High Court,— President. 

2. H. M. tV i nt kr nor ham, Esq., Collector of Malabar. 

3. Rama Varjia Tambl gax Ayaksal, Parappanad Kovilagam. 

4. The Hon’ble C. Saxkahan Nayak, B.A., b.i,., High Court Vakil. 

5. M.R.Ry. O. Chandd Menon Avar cat., District Muusiff. 

6. M.R.Ry. M. Monuapi’a Bang era, b.a., b.i,., District Munsiff. 

:k % # # * # '& 

PA LG HAT, 

18 th June 1891. 

The President proposes that, before exchanging ideas and entering upon discussion, each 
Commissioner should draw up a rough memorandum of the views independently formed by him 
up to date oil tlie following questions j . — 

(1.) What, are the .customs connected with Mam makkat b ay am marriages in Malabar? 

(2.) Have they any connection with the religious obser\ ances of the people ? 

(3.) Are the proposed changes desired by Ihc majority of the classes subject to Martimak- 
kathayatn law ? 

(4,) Are they essential for the protection of the minority? 

(5.) Is the proposed marriage legislation expedient ? 

(6.) If S 0 j what form should it take ? 

Chief points for notice— 

(a) Conditions of a valid marriage* 

(h) The form that ought to be recognized. 

(c) Registration as evidence of an agreement to be governed by the Act, 

(J) Divorce: Grounds of divorce: Tribunal, 

(eJ Rights and obligations to he attached to the legal form of marriage, 

(7.) What will be Ihe effect of the measure on Native Cochin, Tra van core, and by those 
go ver n e d by A1 iy asun fcan a 1 a w, ai i d on Nay a rs living ou t sid e M alaba r ? 

Carried unanimously. 

Resolved that the Commission assemble at the Calicut District Court on Monday, June 22nd, 
at 3 r.M , to read and discuss the memoranda. 

CALICUT, 

2 2 fit? June * 

The Commissioners assembled at 3 o’clock. The five Commissioners read their memoranda 
to the President, The Commission is unanimously of opinion that no change in their marriage cus¬ 
toms is desired by the majority of persons following Marumakkatkayam, Pour out of five are of 
opinion that legislation is desirable to meet the needs of the educated and progressive minority. 
Mr. Chanda Menon, the dissenting member, considers that, legislation is not only not desired by the 
majority, but that it is also not necessary for the protection of what be considers to be a very small 
fraction of the population. He considers, however, legislation to be necessary in ease the Courts refuse 
to recognize the existing social marriages as legal and binding marriages, creating "the rights and 
obligations described by him in his memorandum. 

The President elects to^ reserve his opinion until he has had time to fully analyse the 
evidence and the replies to interrogatories. 
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Resolved that the Commission do proceed (on the assumption that legislation is expedient) 
to a discussion of the details of the Rill under the following heads :— 

fl ) Whether the Bill should be adopted in its present form, or whether it should be 
modified ? 

> ^ 

1,2) If modified, what modifications are necessary ? 

(3) Form of marriage. . 

(4) Conditions of marriage. 

(5) Provisions relating to divorce. 

CALXCJJT, 

23 rd June 1891, 

The Commission assembled at 3 r. \i. 

The President proposes the following resolution 

u Thai the Bill as it stands requires modification” and expresses it as his opinion that unless 
modified, legislation on the lines contained therein is not likely to be acceptable even to a majority of 
the educated and official classes. 

Mr. Sankaran Nayar has no objection to modify the Rill, but if the Bill as modified is not 
approved, be would wish the Bill to pass as it is, 

Mr. Chanda Men on Is of opinion that there should be no legislation at all. unless or until the 
Courts hold that the social marriages prevailing in Malabar cannot be recognized ns marriages ; and 
even if they are not so recognized, the Bill in its present form is open to several grave objections and 
that it should be so modified as to bring it into conformity as far as possible with the usages prevail¬ 
ing amongst the Maruniukkafchjiyam classes. 

Rama Varma Taraburan Avargal considers that a permissive marriage law* is highly desira¬ 
ble, but that the scheme contained in the Bill is objectionable as ignoring customary restrictions as to 
caste and consanguinity and that unless it is modified on these points there should be no legislation. 

Mr. Mundappa Bangera is of opinion that a modification of the Bill is desirable, but that if 
tbe modified Bill is not approved of by the Government, tlie Bill as It stands .should be passed in its 
entirety, 

Mr, Winterbotham is of opinion that the Bill requires modification In detail, and is not fit 
to be passed into law as it stands, 

2. The President proceeds to unfold a scheme,—which commends itself to his mind, as 
being both practicable and in consonance with tbe desires and feelings of a majority of Marumakha¬ 
th ay am Hindus,—by which the customary social marriages may receive legal recognition. 

The Commission agree that the scheme he elaborated after discussion, with a view to its 
submission to Government as an alternative form of legislation. 

The Hon’ble C, Sankaran Nayar is requested to embody the President's idea in the form 
of a rough draft of a section, or sections, to take the place of Section 4 of the Bill. 

The conditions qualifying the parties to marry are discussed and agreed to. 

CALICUT, 

2 oth June 1891, 

The Commission assembled at 3 r. m, 

Mr. Sankaran Nayar proposes that all the depositions he printed in full. 

Carried unanimously. 

June 25 th and 2 6th. 

Commissioners occupied in discussing the details of the President’s scheme. 

The conditions of marriage are drafted and agreed to. 

The conditions of registration are drafted and the substance is agreed to, 

• CALICUT, 

, 27th Jane 1801, 

The Commission assembled at noon. 

1, The Divorce sections, as suggested by the President and. as drafted by Mr Sankaran 
Nayar, are considered. 





2. The President proposed that it be suggested, us an alternative, that if Government con¬ 
siders the procedure for divorce not sufficiently strict, the provisions of the Indian Divorce Art, may 
be adopted with a modification in the shape of a provision to the effect that the Court may be enabled 
to refer the questions in dispute for trial to a caste pancliayat, either on the application of one of the 
parties, or of both, or on its own motion, * 

If both the parties agree, then the Judge <$hall refer the matter to such pancliayat, 

In every suit tried under such Act the case shall be tried with closed doors, 

Mr. Chan du Men on is of opinion that the Court should be bound to refer in all cases where 
either of the parties wishes it* f 

The President, Mr. Sankaran Nayar, Mr, Mundappa Bangera and M.TCRy, Rama Yarma 
Tamburan Avargal agree to the proposal* 

llr. Winterbotham doubts the expediency of referring these divorce cases to a caste pun¬ 
ch ay at for trial, and therefore does not agree in the proposal* 

3. The sections drafted by Mr. Sankaran Nayar relating to maintenance and guardianship 
are considered* The President and Mr. Chanda Men on agree to these provisions* 

Mr. Winterbotham would agree to these provisions in so far as they are consistent with his 
view that the father should be the sole legal guardian. 

M.R*Ry. Rama Yarma Tamburan Avargal agrees to these provisions* 

Mr. Mundappa Bangera agrees to the provisions relating to maintenance, but thinks that 
the father ought to be the sole legal guardian of his wife and children* 

Mr. Sankaran Nayar docs not object to these provisions* 

4. Whether the whole of intestate self*acquisitions ought to go to w ife and children, or only 
a share, and if so, what share P 

Mr. Chandn Menon' thinks that no share ought to be given. 

The President thinks that the whole ought not to be given, M.R,Ry. Rama Yarma Tam¬ 
il n ran Avargal also thinks that the whole ought not to be given. 

Three consider that the whole property ought to go, viz., Messrs* Winterbotham, Sankaran 
Nayar and Mundappa Bangera* 

5. All* except Hr, Chandn Menon, think that the share to be allotted to wife and children 
ought not to he less than half. 

6. Whether the property should descend to ttie wife and children as Tavazhi property to 
be enjoyed by t hem as members of a Tarawad ? 

M- K. Ry. Rama Varum Tamburan Avargal thinks that the properties should not be enjoyed 
as Tavazhi, but should be divisible among them, as it came to them according to the Makka- 
f Lay am rule. 

Mr, Winterbotham, Mix C. Sankaran Nayar and Mr. Mundappa Bangera arc of opinion that 
it ought not to he enjoyed as Tavazlu property, but ought to be divisible. 

The President and Mr. Chandn Menon are of opinion that it ought to be enjoyed as TSvazhi 
property, and ought to be impartible. 

7. Mr. Winterbotham states as follows : —- 

In tny opinion the Commission (in considering what form legislation should take) should 
have regard tu the standard of morality upheld hi the various Marriage Acts, denominational and 
undenominational, which have already received the assent of Government. 

Marumakkatbayam rests on the supposed divine precept that there is no virtue in chastity. 
The institution of marriage is inconsistent with this principle, ami a plan for engrafting a lax marri¬ 
age law upon people wedded to the Marumakkatbayam system is, I think, unlikely to find favour 
with the legislature. 

The Commission ought, therefore, m my humble opinion, to consider whether it is possible 
to frame n Marriage Act on lines upon which it will be possible for Government to legislate, and 
which will satisfy the educated few whose mural standard is in accordance with that which Govern¬ 
ment must uphold. 

There is a minority of intelligent, educated, independent Marumakkathfty am Hindus who 
can earn a living and are able to support a wife and family. 
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They wish for the institution of marriage, in the sense that they are willing to bind them¬ 
selves, for life, to one woman ; and that they view the guardianship and education of their children 
as a sacred and paramount obligation inseparable from the relation of husband and wife. 

These are the leaven which will leaven the whole lump, and in their interest I beg to 
propose the following resolution 

u In case the form of legislation recommended by the President does not secure the approve 
of Government ( ) out of the six Commissioners, believe that Mr. Sankaran Nayar s 

draft Bill may be so modified as to be acceptable to educated Marumakkatliayam Hindus, without 
materially diverging from the lines of legislation which Government has hitherto followed.” 

The chief objections urged against the BilPby the persons interested- in it, are the 
following i— 

(1) The prohibition of polygamy, Section 4 (1). 

(«) Objections to the appearance of the bride before a public officer, Section 14. 

(3) The ignoring of caste restrictions, Section 4, 1st proviso, 

(4) The ignoring of consanguinity beyond the 5th degree. Section 4, 2nd proviso. 

(5) The restrictions on divorce at will, 

(6) The hardship of not being able to obtain divorce, except by resort to Court, 

(7) The altering the law of succession as regards self-acquired property in cases of intestacy. 

On (l) and (7) we have already recorded our opinions. 

t To meet the other objections, where possible, I would suggest the following modifications:— 

Por Section 14, I would submit as an alternative, the procedure suggested by the President 
for the registration of marriages. 

(3) I would add to 1st proviso:—* 1 But if the difference of caste between husband and wife 
be such that social usage renders either or both liable to caste excommunication, the husband or wife 
so liable shall lose his or her right of entry into, or of residence in, his or her Tam wad dwelling- 
place or dwelling-places, and the husband shall, at the option of his Tara wad or of any adult member 
thereof, forfeit his right of holding, or succeeding to, the office of Karanavan of his Tara wad. 

(4) Section 4, 2nd proviso:—X would explain the strong feeling against the relaxation of 
existing restrictions, and would suggest the omission of this provision. 

(5) I would recommend that desertion, without reasonable excuse for two years or upwards, 
be made a ground of divorce. Tu other respects I would adopt the provisions of the Indian Divorce 
Act with the necessary alterations in Section 10. 

(6) 1 regard the Divorce Court as a necessary evil and cannot suggest any alternative. 

There are a number of minor details in which the Bill is, in my opinion, suscept ible of 

improvement, but It is not necessary to discuss them now, and with these remarks I would ask for 
the votes of the Commissioners on my resolution. 

The President states that in the event of the scheme approved by the majority not commend¬ 
ing itself to Government, the question whether he would recommend a law which w ould be acceptable 
only to the educated few would depend upon whether such educated minority was in his opinion suffici¬ 
ently large to warrant Government in the conclusion that legislation was desirable for their protection* 

On that point, with reference to both schemes, the President reserves bis opinion. 

Mr. Sankaran Nayar and Mr. Mundappa Bangera support the resolution. 

Messrs. Chandu Menou and Rama Varma Tamburan Avurgal reserve their opinion. 

The resolution is therefore carried. 

The President draws attention to the fact that the proposed addition to 1st proviso, 
Section 4, would probably be irreconcilable with Act XX f of 185G. After some further discussion, 
the Commissioners agree that the time is come when they may separate. 

The Commissioners agree that each shall draw up a memorandum embodying his views. 

The President and Mr. Sankaran Nayar undertake to elaborate the President's scheme and 
to embody it in a draft Bill. 

Mr. Winterbot-ham undertakes to prepare the statements required by the President, to 
superintend the translation and printing of the necessary papers, and to draw up a draft report. 

After^omplimeuts, the Commissioners separate. 

(True Extract.) 

H. M. WINTERBOTHA3I, 

Collector of Malahar , 

i/emitfr, Ifa fatar Ifti rriage Com mission 


























GLOSSARY. 


AcMram 

Acharam-tiurkka 

Adhigari 

Adima 

Adiyan 

Agatliu Charnathu 
Agatha Vekkuga 

A liy a*santanam 

Ambalavasi 

Amamman 

Ammayi 

Amsam 

Anacharam 

Anandaravan 

Antarjanam 

Anthuran 

Arappura 

Arayal 

Arppu 

Artliadannam 

Ashtamangalyam 

AtMzham, Athazham 
tf ttu 

* 

Athikurislii 

Attaladakkam 



= Established custom: dues. 

f 

= P a y ^ ae3 )- To divorce, generally applied to f iyan divorces. 

= The head of the Amsam, or parish. 

= Feudal dependency of a Nayar upon his patron. Slavery. 

= A Sla ^ e - a The Sudra=Nayar Sub-Division term themselves the 

ad iyan s of their Nambudiri landlords. 

> 

= A large sub-division of the Nayar caste- Adherents of the Rajahs * 
formerly employed in household service. 

— (Agathn=Iuside, V ekkuga= ( o keep). A preliminary part of the 
Talikettu ceremony, during which the girl is kept apart in 
a room as if unclean. 


= (Aliya=nephew, and Santanam=descent) Sister's issue. Inheritance 
in the female line. Canarese equivalent of Marumakkathayam. 

— (Dweller in the tempi©) The name embraces the many sub¬ 

divisions of Nayars who are temple Bervants 

— Uncle* K&raiiavau. 

= Karanavan’s (generally uncled) wife. 

= (Share, shire). Part of a Taluk* Village, parish. 

— Irregularity established by Custom—applied to certain practices 

observed by Nambudris and eschewed by other Brahmans. 

r= (He who comes after). Next relation, successor, heir. 

= (An tar = Inside, Jan am - person)* A term applied to Nambndri 
women who live in seclusion, 

= A sub division of Nayars, potters by hereditary profession* 

= Closet* Treas u ry * 

= Ficus religiosa. 

= Shouting—acclamation. (at the Talikettu procession.) 

= An expiatory ceremony performed among the Nayars of North 
Malabar to remove the taint brought on a family by a 
mesalliance* 

= The eight auspicious articles offered to a bride or honoured guest. 
There is much uncertainty as to what they are. Probably 
rice, cloth v money, fire, milk, ghee, cocoanut, and a weapon : 
or symbols of these. 

— Supper* The feast on the evening of the 1st day of Tllikettu* 


One of the sub-divisions of the Nayar caste, who remove defilement 
after death or birth* 

(Taking when extinct). Remote relationship. Right of succession 
(by virtue of distant relationship) to a divided branch of a 
taraw&d when that branch becomes extinct. 



Ayani tlnu 

Bali 

Bandhu 

Bliarthavu 

\ 

Bharya 

Bijam 

Bijap&ramparyam 

Bralimini 

Chaliyan 

Charnathu 

Chayippu 

Chela 

Cheppu 

Dakshina 

Dan amuhurtam 

Dayadi 

Desakar 

Desam 

Dfisa-Vazhi 

Dharmatn 

Diksha 

Dosham 

Edapvabhu 

Ejaman 

Elayathu 

Enangan 


Er&di 

ft 


__ Feasting of the Manav&lan (b»ide-groom) before he ties the tali 
(baclgp of marriage.) • 

_ Sacrifice. Offering; chiefly obsequies performed by heirs. 

— Relation. Kinsman. 

— (He who supports) husband. 

— (She who has to be supported}* Wife* 

— Seech Semen. 

= (Bijam=seed, and paramparyam-succession) succession from the 
father. 

= (Feminine of Brahman). The name by which the Nambissan 
females are called, who sing at the Talikettu KalySinam of 
Nayars. 

— (Jalika-spider)* Name of a caste of MarumakkatMyam Sudras 

whose profession is wearing. 

— A main sub-division of the Nayar Caste. Adherents of the Rajahs, 
= An enclosed verandah behind the Padinyatfca (western) room. 

— A cloth worn by women* 

= A small round bos with a lid, 

— Gift of money to Brahmans on festive, or solemn, occasions. 

= An auspicious hour to make a gift (of a virgin to a man,) 

= A relative. The plural embraces every member of the family how¬ 
ever remote. 

= People of the same claret in a desam. 

= Sub-division of an Anisam. 

— The chief man of a D£sam. An hereditary local authority subor¬ 

dinate to N&du-Vazhi, (Now obsolete). 

— The law and its observances. The natural state. The chief virtue. 

Charity (Gundert). 

— Mourning and ceremonies for a deceased person,—usually continu¬ 

ed for one year. 

= Evil. Sin. Taint, 
in A petty chieftain. 

= Master. Canarese term for the head of an Aliya Santanani 
family : equivalent to Karanavan. 

= An inferior class of Brahmans who act as priests for Sudras in 
performing funeral obsequies 

= (Properly Inangan from Inanguga=to agree). A Kinsman. This 
is a hard word to define. Sub-Judge Mr, Krishna Menon 
defines it as “a reconciled member of one’s own clan. ,J Of 
one's own clan some may be friendly, some ntft The former 
are Enangans. The division liue is apparently drawn by 
tradition. 


— (£lr=A bullock, yoke of oxen), Cow-herd. A Sub-division of the 
SAmantan sub-caste, formerly ruling in what ia now the 
Eruad Taluk. The Zamorin dynasty belong to this caste- 
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Ezhavan = 

ft 

= Properly Izhavan. A large section of the Tiyan Caste in Palghaut 
Taluk. They follow M^kkathayam, and do not inter-marry 
with the Tiyans. 

Gandharvam = 

— A love-marriage without ceremonial. 

Gotram = 

= Tribe (especially of Brahmans). 

Graliapravesanam : 

— (Graham^house, Pravesa1iam=enteriiig.) The cerQtnony of taking 
the wife for the first time to her husband^ house. 

Grahini 

= House-wife, 

Gramam 

= Village. In Malabar the word especially applies to the 64 
Nambndri colonies, who are supposed to have divided the 
land between them. 

Gimadosliam 

m 

• 

— (Gonam-good, and dosham=bad*) One of the terms used in 
Malabar to denote the tie between a man and the woman with 
whom he cohabits. 

* 

Honiara 

— A sacrifice ; oblation to the god Agni. 

Illakar 

— Versons of the same Illam, or lineage. 

Illam 

— A Nambudri’s house, or family. The Maruraakkathayam Tiyans 
and Mukkuvans also speak of their illam,, meaning lineage. 

Janmam 

— The Malabar free-hold proprietary right. 

Janrai 

— Land-lord. 

Kalarn 

— A pot with wide mouth. 

Kalam 

= A farm-house : Granary. 

Kalari 

=: A gymnasium. A place of martial exercise, generally dedicated 
to the goddess Bhagavathi. 

Kalasam 

= Consecrated water. 

Kalasakumbham 

= A brass vessel in which water for purification is kept. 

Kalyanakutti 

Kalyanam 

Kanapanam 

— The bride. The girl undergoing the Talikattu ceremony. 

—- Marriage. 

— The term used by North Malabar Tiyans to represent a sum of 

money paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s uncle. Should 
be returned if the woman desert^ the mam or misconducts 
herself. 

Kanisan 

—= An astrologer. A sub-caste of the Tiyans, who monopolize the 
astrological business in Malabar. 

Kanyikalam 

Kappu 

= (Etymology uncertain) A girl at her first menstruation, 

— (From Kakkuga^to protect) a bracelet, bangle. A charm, or 
amulet, tied on the girl's arm at Talikettu. What it 
symbolizes seems uncertain- 

Karanavan 

i 

Kattilsthaaam 

— Senior male in a tarawad, and therefore its head and manager. 

— (Bedstead-belongings). Furniture and moveables sometimes given 

to a Nayar “widow” and her children, by the heirs of her 
deceased ^husband/ 1 

Kavuthichi 

— Barber woman of the Tiyan Caste, 

KSralam or Kerala 

♦ 

— The Western coast from Gokarnam to Cape Comorin, comprising 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar and part of South Ctin&ra. 

• 

# 

a m 

• 
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Kerala-Mahatmyam 

Keralolpathi 


A mvHiical history of Keralam th Sanskrit verse—never printed— 
A “I E £ unknown—probably 150 or 200 yoa.ru old. 


A history of Malabar in Malayalam-author■ unknown -about 
200 years old-one version printed by the German Mission- 
several versions extant. 


Kettikurikkuga 


— Betrothal ceremony among Tiyans of North Malabar, at which 
some fanams are paid by the bnde-groom s party to the 
bride's Karanavan. 


Kettiyaval 

Kettiyavan 

Kidakkura 

Kidaran 

Kindi 

Kinnam 

Kiriyam 

Koil Tambnran 

Kolathiri 

Korapuzha 

Kottapuzlia 


= She who is tied. Wife- 

— (Kettuga=to tie) He who ties, and is tied; hence husband. 

= A term for “Marriage” amongst the Nayars of Palghant and 
parts of Walla wanad. Its etymology is disputed. Probably 
a corruption of lvitlakka+mura=riglit of cohabitation* 

— A small sub-division of the N&yar Caste whose profession is to 

work in leather. . 

= A water-vessel with a spout, generally of bellmetal. 

= A small metal plate turned-up at the rim. 

= (Tadbliavam from ‘grahani’=a house) The name of the highest 
Sub-division oi the N&yars. 

= A nobleman of Travancore of the Kovil-pandala Caste, with whom 
the Ranis of Travancore Malia Raja’s palace may consort. 

= A title of the Raja of Chirakkal. 

= A river flowing into the sea seven miles, North of Calicut, and 
forming the traditional boundary between North and South 
Malabar. 

= A river between Quilandy and Badagara in the Knrumbranad 
Taluk. 


Kovilagam = Palace, Dwelling place of the Malabar royal families. 

Kshetraparamparyam = (Kshetram=fielil, and paramparyam= succession) succession through 

the field i. e. in the mother’s line- 


Kslietram 

Kulam 

Kulangara Pattu 

Machambi 

Madavan 

Madham 

Makkatliay a m 
Makkathayee 

Malayali 


= Ground ; field- In modern use it means a temple. 

— Clan, family : race; tribe. 

= (Tank-bank-song) Part of the Tali-Kettu (or mock-marriage) cere¬ 
mony in which a procession is made to the tank, where the 
bride bathes and the Brahmini sings songs. 

= Brother-in-law • fellow Caste-man (used in Travancore.) 

— The name of a Sub-division of N&yars in North Malabar. 

— The house of a Pattar (East Coast) Brahman. Also applied to out¬ 

houses of Nayar families, allotted for the nse of Brahmans 
where they can eat without defilement. 

— The ordinary law of inheritance from father to son. • 

—— One who follows Makkathayam. A coined word used by the 
people of Cochin and Travancore. 

— A native of Malabar, used of all whoso mother tongue is Malayalam. 


JMana 


(Manu-to live.) The residence or mansion of a Nambudripad. 



Mana lan or Man a va lan 

Maniilapilla 

Mangalam 

Mangaly a m 
Mangalya SCitram 

Mannun 

Mairaathi 

Mantram 

Mantravadi ov 
*Mant rakodi 

Mar an, Marayln, or 
Marar 

Mari unakkathayain 
Marumakkatliayoe 

Mary ;ld a 
Mattn 

Mattu-kadia 

Mrlcliilavu 

Mcnon 

Mul i fir tain 
Muliurta-Cbartu 

Mil ram 

MutHatliu or Mussatl 
Nadukkaran 

Niduvazki 

Nalukettu ■ 
Nambfssaii 

Numbfidiri or 
Nambudri 

Nambiidiripiul 


(Manarn-wedding) Bridegroom. The name given to tlm mock- 
husband at the J ali-katni»moek marriage. 

Same as Man ill an or ]\fanavjllan. 

Marriage. Matrimony. A term used by the Tiyans of Xorrh 
Malabar. 


z Auspicious. The inarriage token. . / 

= (Auspicious thread.) The Tali and thread by which it is tied 
round the neck. 

- Tiyan washerman. 

- Tiyan washerwoman, 

« 

- A mystic verse or incantation. 

n New unbleached cloth with which girls undergoing Talikettu 
Kalyanam are invested at a certain part of the ceremonies. 

- Drummers, A class of temple Sudras, the higher section of 

which perform purification for Brahmans, and the lower per¬ 
form menial services in temples. 

- The law of inheritance thro Agfa the female line. 

- One who follows Mar 11makkath \iy am. A coined word used by the 

people of Travancore and Cochin. 

- Custom. Proper behaviour. 

= A cloth brought by the washer-woman, in which the bride is clad 
after the days of her seclusion, at her Tali-kettn, 

n (Mattuka-to change, to put a stop to, and Kacha-clotli.) Cloth 
sent to a woman by her husband as symbolical of divorce, 

- Pocket money. Allowance for extras besides food and clothes. 

- (From Men^whnfc is above superior.) A title conferred by the 

Zamorin on some of bis agents and writers. All the males of 
the Agatha Charna Nayars now adopt the title. In Malabar 
the Village Curnam is called Menon. 

- The propitious moment determined by astrologers, 

- A piece of cadjan (palm-leaf) on which the Kanisuu, or astrologer, 

inscribes the Muburtaui, or auspicious time. 

- A fan, or winnow, to sift grain. 

- A class of Brahmans in Malabar, inferior to a Nambudri. 

- (Nadu-Middle) Middleman. The bride-groom's best-man at a 

Tiyan wedding in North Malabar. 

- (N&d=country and v&zhnga=to govern) Governor of a province. 

Name given to petty chiefs under the old Raj&hs. 

- A quadrangular building with an inner courtyard. 

- A class of temple servants whoso business ic is to make garlands, 

and perform ceremonies; for Sudras- 

^ The Malabar Bralunan 


A head Nambudirr 1 ho affix pud denotes superiority du rank 
wealth and inllueiice. 
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Nayar 
Nedungad i 
Netyar 

Nirachu-vejJpu 

Nira-nazhi 

Nira-para 

Nyayam kodukkuga 

Onam 

Kadinyatta 

Pallichan 

Pandal, or Kalyana 
Pandal 

Panigrahanam 
Pappau i 
Parislia 

Parisham Cheyga 

Pattamma 

Pattai* 

Pattum Yalayum 
Kodukkal 

Penkettu 

Penvazhcka 

PiJlai 

Pinda 
Pi imam 
Pisliarodi 

PoduvAl 

• 

Porlatiri 


The Sudras of Kerala. The Wbrd is akin to Naik and Naidu, and 
signifies a leader, a soldier. * 

A class of Samanfcans formerly ruling in NedunganM (south part 
of present Walluwan&d Taluk.) 

An honorific title of the ladies of certain high Nayar families. 

Measure fulf of paddy, or rice, placed in front of lit lamps on the 
occasion of ceremonies. 

(Full-nftahi.) The same as nirachu-veppu. The Nlzhi is a small 
local measure ^ of a. para. 

(Full para). The same as Niracku vcppu. The para is a local 
measure. 

(Ny ay a m-right, kodukkuga^ to give) A term used for divorce 
among the Harumakkathayam Tiyans of North Malabar. 

The national feast on the New-moon of September, when Parasu- 
Eatna is said to revisit Kfirala 

The western room in a house generally considered holy, and only 
used as a bedroom at weddings etc. The sanctuary of ances¬ 
tors. (G under t.) 

A class of Nayars, hereditary palanquin-bearers of the Kajahs. 

Wedding booth. 

Taking the virgitTs hand iu marriage. Part of the Brahman 
marriage ceremony. 

A female of Nambissan caste, same as Brahmini. The women of 
this caste are engaged to sing at Nayar weddings. 

A set, or class, of people : generally applied to the Agatha Charna 
division of Nayars. 

(To form connection). A term for marriage used by the Maru- 
niakkathayam Tiyans of North Malabar. 1 Parisham 7 is the 
Tadbliavam corruption of the Sanskrit f sparsam* ■= connexion 
(Gundert), 

(Pattu-song and amma=woman). A songstress, applied to the 

Brahmini who sings at tbe Talikettu-Kalyanam, 

The name given to foreign Brahmans, There is a great colony of 
them at Palghaut, 

(Gift of silk-cloth and bracelet). Name of the ceremony gone 
through when a Rajah forms an alliance with a girl* 

(Pen-woman, and Kettnga=to tie (tali) ) B Hame as Talikettu. 

Marriage. A term sometimes used by Tiyans of North Malabar. 

The term used for Manavdlan (bride-groom) in some parts of 
South Malabar. A caste name of certain Nayars in 
Travaucore- 

# 

A rice-ball offered to the dead* Oblations to the ^e&eased. 

Funeral cake. 

A elnss of temple servants. 

A class of temple seivanfcs. 


A title of the senior Rajah u£ Kadathiiuad (north of Korapuzha 





Potti 

* 

Pramanam 

Pramani 

Prayascliittam 

Pudamuri, or 
Pudavamuri 

Pula 

Pulasambandliam 

.Punyaham 

Purana 

Purathu Charnathu 

P Cinmkumbha m 

Pushpagan 

' Pushpatlii or 
Puslippini 

P ut.ra vakasam 

r \ a a 

iii van 

Sadaeharam 

Salkarara 

Samaritan 

Samavarthanaui 

Sambandkakaran 

Sambandham 

a 

Samskaram ’ 
Saptapadi 

S6sliagar 

Scaliakriya 


A 01 j pt-otector. The term by which the Nambndris are 

called by Nftyars in sojne parts of Malabar. 


= Authority. 

* 

— A chief, head-man ■ influential person. 


— Atonement, or expiation for breach of caste rules (by patina* a 
fine or otherwise.) * J F ° 

= ( Pu da|Uwoman's cloth, and muri=cuttbg). A "Mamasje” cere¬ 
mony performed among the Nay art* in North Malabar, The 
signification of the term "cloth-cutting” is obscure and dis¬ 
putable. 


— Pollution by the occurrence of a birth or death. 

— Relationship such as to entail pollution on the occurrence of a 

birth or death. 


_ Consecrated water; holy water; Purification of wells, tanks 
persons etc. (Gundert). 

= A legend. Old history. 

— A- Sub-division of the Cliarna division of Nayars. Itajah’s fol¬ 
lowers, not engaged in menial service. 

= (Purnam=full and Kumbliam-vessel) .A vessel filled with holy 
water. J 


— A Sudra class of temple-servants, who Supply flowers and garlands 
to the temple. 

“ (Pushpam=flowerj. One of the many names of the women of 
Nambissan caste who make garlands for temples, and assist 
at Nayar ceremonies. 

» 

[Putran=son and avnkasam=right). A term applied in North 
Malabar to that portion of a man’s self-acquisitions which his 
ta raw ski on his death sometinifcs allows to his children. 

The name of a sub-division of N&yars whose profession is trade. 
(Corruption of Vyahari). 

Good old custom ; courtesy. 

Invitation. Invitation made to a newly “married ,J couple by 
their relations after wedding. Used among Maru rnakkathayam 
Tiyans of North Malabar, 

A title adopted by a few high and wealthy families, who claim 
to be above the Sadraa, and to be a separate caste between 
the Sudras and the Brahmans, 


A ceremony which should be performed by Brahman students on 
completion of their studies preliminary to entering on a family 
life. 

The N&y ar equivalent for “husband. 1 * 

(Lit: connexion). The term used by the Nayars of South Malabar 
to denote that a man and woman are united 

Consecration. Initiation- 


(The seven steps). Part of the Bruhmimcal marriage ceremony 
on completion of which the -marriage is irrevocable. 

(Be ?1ir R em a in i u g) . S u r v i v o va. 

Funeral obsequies 
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Shradlia 

Slirudi 

Simantham 

Smrithi * 

Stkaiii 

Sudhabho j anam 
Sudra Jtayar 
Swarfrpakkar 
Talam 
Talappoli 

Tali 

Tambulam 

Tandffn 

Tantram 
Tara wad 

Tavazhi 

Thekke muri 
Tbiruvathira 

Tborasseri puzha 
Thumba 
Tiratti Vckkuga 

Timmalpad 

Tiyan 

• Trikkakarappan 
Ural an 

tFi-aii 

Uruli 

Czham jforukkuga 


— Offer!nf? to the manes, , 

— (Hearing). Holy text, generally applied to the Vodils. * 

= A ceremony pci-formed in the kh, 5th, or 6th month of pregnancy. 
(North Malabar.) 

— (Remembered-) •Tradition* 

= A man of rank, or otfiuG- 

— (Purifying meal)- Same as Ardlindaniia u5. 

— A Sub-division of Myars, dependents<pf Nambudris. 

— A class of Nayars in Travailcoice, 

— A large brass dish. 

— A feast or offering to Bluigavati, when girls march in procession 

and offer a plate of rice- Now applied to a procession ol * 
giuls carrying a plate of rice and a lighted wick, on any 
auspicious occasion. 

= A neck ornament worn as the badge of marriage. 

— Betel generally presented to elders and friends on occasions of 

marriage etc* 

— A head man of Tiyans appointed by the Raja to direct their 

marriages, funerals, feasts etc. 

= (Gesticulations) ritual ceremonies. 

= A Jlarumakkathayam family consisting of all the descendants in 
the female line of one common female ancestor, 

= (Tamil Tayi-Mother, and. vazhi-way or line.) A branch of 
family consisting of a mother and her issue- 

— Southern room of the house 

— A fasting day for females in the month of Dhami (December- 

January.) 

— Identical with Kornpuzha. 

Phlomis, or Leucas Indica, A plant sacred to Siva. 

— Part of the ceremonial preliminary to Tali-keMu. Placing tho 

girl in seclusion as if menstruating, 

— A Sub-division of the Sa man tans- 

— (Islander). A numerous caste below the Sudras whose hereditary 

profession is toddy drawing. Immigrants from Ceylon— 
supposed to have introduced the cocoanut palm 

— An idol of mud, made in the shape of a cone and placed in front 

of houses on the occasion of the Guam festival. 

= Trustee of an endowed temple. * 

— A Sub-division of Nayars whose profession is to cut laterite stones. 

Stone-masons* 


— Calcicn to boil l or h measures of rice, generally made of brass or 

bell-metal* 

= f Palmm 4urn, and porukkuga-to cohabit.) The name of n form 
of u marriage 1 * obtaining in parts of North Malabar 
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Vaidigan 

Valayma 

Valinchiyan 

Valiseri kottai 

V al-kannadi 


Vamsliam 

Vaniyan 

Vannan or 
Vannath&n 

Variyezhutha 

Vastradanam 

Vatt^kat or 
V attekadan 

Veil 

Veluthedan 

Verumpattam 

Vettila-kettu 

Vidaram kairal 


= On0 who is versed in the VAdas. 

A 

= Defilement by a birth = also.by a death of a very remote relative. 

= Nam Mt[abIr! Cl1 t “- ber3 ’ am ° ng Na * lra - ar8 lm0 ’ m in Nortl1 

= A celebrated temple situated in Calicut Taluk about 10 miles 
JNortn jbast of Calicut* 

= A circular bell-metal looking glass with a handle which a trirl 
undergoing Tali-kettu kalyauam holds in her hand. 

“ Clan; tribe ; lineage. 

— ^ class of sudras whose profession is to manufacture oil. * * 

— Washerman. The former is generally used for the washerman of 

Tiyan and other inferior classes, and the latter for the Washer¬ 
man of Nayars. 

— Preparation of an estimate of TAlikettu expenses by caste-men 

(South Malabar.) 

== (Vasfcram=Cloth, and dAnam=gift.) Gift of cloth. Modern name 
for the f Puda-muri’ ceremony. 

= A Sub-division of the NAyar caste whose business is to supply oil 
to the temples. 

Brahman marriage before the holy fire: applied only to Brahman 
and Kshatriya marriages. 

~ (VeIuppikkuga=to whiten.) Sudra Washerman for Brahmans 
temples and Nayars of the higher divisions. 

— Simple lease. 

— (Betel-bundle.). The ceremony, observed by the Sudras of North 

Malabar, iu taking the bride to the bridegroom’s house for 
the first time after “ Pudamnri”. 

— (Vldaram=*honse Kairul=entry.) A form of “marriage” in North 

Malabar. 


V ilakkathala van 

Virunnu 

Vishu 

Vivaham 

Variyar 

Yagam 

Yavari 

Yogarn 


= Sudra barber for Brahmans and the higher division of NAyars. 

— Visit. 

— The Malabar Hindu New year’s day. 
z-z Marriage of Brahmans. 

= (Sweepers). A Sub-division of the ArabalavAsis or temple-servants 
= Sacrifice. 

= (Corruption of VyAbAri) see RA vAri. A class of Nayars who are 
traders. 

= An assembly. 


« 


Printed »t“Tut National Press" Tanjoii. 
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